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THE   THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PRECISE 
SPIRIT  LEVELING. 


By  David  A.  Molitor,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Presented  October  3d,  1900. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 
Intboductory. 


In  presenting  this  paper  to  tlie  Society,  the  writer  is  actuated  by 
the  conviction  that  the  subject  of  j^recise  spirit  leveling  has  not  received 
the  exhaustive  treatment  which  it  manifestly  deserves,  and  that  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  latest  developments  and  methods 
would  be,  at  this  time,  of  great  valvie  to  the  profession.  A  fui-ther 
object  is  to  elevate  the  standards  of  spirit  leveling  to  the  point  of  truly 
scientific  work. 

Leveling,  as  commonly  conducted,  belongs  to  the  most  primitive  sur- 
veying operations.  However,  when  there  is  presented  the  problem  of 
spanningthe  continent  by  lines  of  levels  which  shall  be  as  accurate  as  the 
highest  skill  and  most  perfect  instruments  will  permit,  then  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  primitive  art  has  advanced  to  the  status  of  a  science. 

Leveling  is  simple  only  when  it  is  permissible  to  neglect  all  small 
errors;  it  becomes  more  complicated  and  requires  more  painstaking 
in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  required. 
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The  ultimate  aim  in  precise  leveling  is  to  perform  level  work  which 
is  absolutely  free  from  error,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable  with  the 
highest  human  skill,  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  combined  with  the 
use  of  the  best  instruments. 

To  manipulate  a  high-grade  instrument  with  celerity  and  accuracy 
is  artistic;  to  observe  correctly,  determinine  all  possible  sources  of 
error  and  eliminate  these  errors  by  proper  methods  of  observing  and 
by  constant  vigilance,  is  truly  scientific.  When  all  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  fields  or  on  the  public  highways,  exposed  to  the  elements 
and  many  interfering  annoyances,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  to  attain 
the  results  which  some  observers  have  obtained.  Despite  all  these 
hindrances  the  subject  demands  a  delicacy  of  instruments  and  an 
accuracy  of  results  quite  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  highest  grade 
of  geodetic  work. 

There  are  very  few  men  who  have  made  a  success  of  precise  level- 
ing, and,  of  these,  less  than  a  half-dozen  have  given  to  the  profession 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  study.  Hence,  the  subject  has  ad- 
vanced very  little  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  anyone  detailed  to 
such  work  is  confined  to  very  limited  resources  aside  from  his  own. 
Also,  the  inducements  ofi"ered  are  generally  such  that  first-class  men 
will  not  follow  up  precise  leveling  as  a  specialty,  although  the  subject 
demands  a  specialist  in  the  highest  sense. 

For  this  reason  the  writer  hopes  to  add  some  new  information  to 
this  important  branch  of  geodetic  work,  by  giving  a  complete  treatise 
on  precise  leveling  according  to  his  own  experience  and  research. 

The  historical  side  of  the  subject  is  so  well  treated  in  the  repoi't  of 
the  Geodetic  Conference,*  February  28th,  1894,  that  no  attempt  is 
here  made  in  that  direction. 

In  view  of  the  many  diverse  opinions,  theories  and  methods  hitherto 
advocated,  the  present  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  most  practical 
and  approved  methods,  and  doubtful  features  will  be  discussed  only 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary.  The  system  of  leveling  here  outlined  is 
essentially  that  used  by  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  with  many  changes  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  writer  while  engaged  by  the  United  States  Board  of 
Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways,  in  running  a  diiplicate  line  of  precise 
levels  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Tibbett's  Point,  N.  Y. ,  on 
*  "  Report  of  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,"  1893,  Ft.  2,  p.  304. 
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Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Canadian  Boundary  Line  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y. ;  also 
by  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  in  running  a  diiplicate  line  around 
Lake  St.  Clair,  from  Grossepoint  to  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  state  the  fundamental  principles  and 
definitions  of  terms  involved  in  common  leveling.  The  reader  is  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  the  definitions  given  in  textbooks  on  sur- 
veying, and  these  will  be  used  so  far  as  they  are  found  applicable. 

In  common  levels  it  is  customary  to  neglect  all  refinements  which 
are  supposed  to  prevent  only  small  errors,  but  not  to  affect  the  material 
accuracy  of  results.  It  is  not  generally  considered  necessary  even  to 
equalize  back  and  fore  sights,  or  to  shade  the  instrument  from  the  sun, 
or  to  plumb  the  rod  with  a  sj^irit  level  or  plumb  line.  However,  this 
is  a  gross  neglect,  for  most  of  these  things  can  be  done  without  addi- 
tional expense,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  are  miich  in  the  interest  of 
good  work.  The  question  always  confronts  us:  What  is  the  limiting 
magnitude  of  a  so-called  small  error  ?  Some  of  these  neglected  errors 
are  likely  to  be  surprisingly  large. 

The  method  of  differential  sjjii'it  leveling,  as  executed  with  the 
wye  level,  is,  in  jirinciple,  circumscribing  a  polygon  around  the 
earth's  surface  by  a  succession  of  tangential  lines.  If  the  earth  were 
a  perfect  sphere,  of  uniform  radial  attraction  at  all  points  of  its  surface, 
then  no  error  would  be  introduced  into  a  line  of  spirit  levels  so  long  as 
back  and  fore  sights  are  made  equal,  assuming  that  no  deleterious 
atmospheric  influences  exist. 

However,  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere,  but  an  ellijisoid  of  revolution, 
thus  making  the  theory  of  precise  spirit  leveling  quite  complicated. 
This  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  the  following  under  the  head  of 
errors. 

In  all  following  discussions  and  data,  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  will  be  used  exclusively,  that  system  being  almost  indis- 
pensible  to  the  class  of  work  here  considered. 

Precise  Leveljng  Instruments. 
1.  General  Remarks. 
There  are  a  number  of  high-grade  levels  manufactured  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.      All  makers  are  striving  to  attain  the  greatest  per- 
fection, yet  the  majority  fall  far  short  of  the  mark.     The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  the  makers  are  not  precise  levelers  and  hence  do  not 
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fully  know  and  appreciate  the  fine  points  required  in  such  instru- 
ments. Also,  the  various  methods  of  observing  demand  a  variety  in 
the  construction  of  certain  details  which  will  not  be  harmonized  until 
all  observers  have  accepted  a  generally  approved  system  of  leveling. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress  is  that  the  makers  are 
peculiarly  obstinate,  and  show  a  marked  indisposition  to  alter  their 
designs  of  instruments  to  better  suit  the  requirements  of  the  engineer. 
A  battle  of  words  is  generally  necessary  to  convince  the  maker  of  a  de- 
sirable improvement,  and,  when  convinced,  he  will  adopt  the  improve- 
ment only  when  specially  ordered.  This  applies  more  strictly  to 
American  makers,  probably  because  American  engineers,  generally, 
are  more  easily  satisfied  and  seem  to  entertain  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  maker  to  produce  the  best  possible 
instrument. 

There  is,  for  exami^le,  no  need  for  the  ordinary  wye-level,  this  in- 
strument being  more  than  replaced  by  a  transit  with  a  few  sHght 
modifications  which  could  be  made  without  material  increase  in  cost. 
Yet  the  makers  (with  few  exceptions)  will  not  adopt  the  progressive 
move,  probably  because  it  would  prevent  the  sale  of  common  levels. 

The  ordinary  wye-level,  no  matter  how  well  made,  is  very  imperfect 
in  principle  and  does  not  permit  of  quick  and  reliable  work,  although 
intended  for  that  very  purpose.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  brought 
out  more  clearly  in  the  following. 

No  instrument  has  ever  been  made  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it 
was  free  from  error  or  could  be  made  so  by  the  most  careful  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts.  Hence,  the  observer  can  place  absolutely  no 
reliance  on  any  instrument  for  permitting  perfect  adjustment  or  for 
holding  such  adjustment  longer  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  His 
confidence  and  assurance  of  perfect  elimination  of  error  must  rest  on 
his  own  ability  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  the  instrument  which  best 
permits  this  difficult  achievement  necessarily  deserves  the  credit  of 
being  the  most  perfect. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  most 
perfect  level  is  necessarily  the  most  complicated.  On  the  contrary, 
simplicity  is  a  prime  necessity  to  the  usefulness  of  a  level,  and  its 
peculiar  purpose  demands  strength,  diirability,  compactness  and 
stability  of  all  its  parts.  Being  subject  to  somewhat  severe  treatment, 
for  an  instrument  of  such  fineness  and  delicacy,  it  follows  that  to  fill 
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the  requirements  imposed,  and  especially  to  permit  of  easy,  certain 
and  rapid  manipulations  in  the  field,  a  perfect  precise  level  becomes 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  productions  of  the  maker.  To  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  perfecting  the  design  of  levels,  the  maker  has  not  the 
practical  experience  necessary  to  know  the  exact  purpose  to  which  he 
must  adapt  his  instrument,  but  must  base  his  ideas  of  purpose  on  a 
very  meager,  often  conflicting,  collection  of  requirements. 

2.    Description  of  Various  Precise  Levels. 

a.  Buff  imd  Berger  Precise  Level  No.  2768. — This  level,  shown  on 
Plate  I,  was  made  in  1897,  essentially  according  to  the  design  of 
Professor  T.  E.  Mendenhall,  President  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  It  combines  simplicity  of  construction  with  jsractical  and 
substantial  design  and  excellent  workmanship,  and  is  believed  by  the 
writer  to  be  the  most  perfect  i^recise  level  yet  produced. 

As  i^reviously  stated,  that  instrument  is  the  most  perfect  which 
best  permits  the  elimination  of  all  errors  directly  in  the  observations 
themselves,  even  though  the  adjustments  of  the  instrument  are  some- 
what imperfeat  and  variable,  a  defect  which  can  never  be  entirely 
avoided.  This  instrument  may  be  said  to  permit  this  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  known  to  the  writer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  a  precise  level  is  a  good 
telescope,  of  high  power,  comparatively  large  aperture,  perfect  defini- 
tion within  limits  of  the  telemeter  threads,  careful  mounting  of  the 
lenses,  especially  of  the  objective,  and  true  movement  of  the  eyepiece 
in  the  telescope  tube  without  a  trace  of  lateral  looseness. 

In  this  level  the  telescope  is  supplied  with  two  carefully  ground 
steel  collars  upon  which  it  is  supported  in  any  position  by  four  agate 
points,*  in  the  wye  cradle.  The  striding  level  tube  rests  on  these  steel 
collars,  forming  four  points  of  contact.  The  cross-threads  and  eye- 
piece are  readily  adjustable  and  are  mounted  in  the  end  of  a  tube  of 
almost  the  same  length  as  the  telescope,  thus  absolutely  preventing 
all  irregularity  of  motion.  The  material  is  generally  phosphor-  or 
aluminum-bronze,  which  is  probably  as  good  as  any,  though  steel 
would  be  preferable  were  it  not  so  subject  to  corrosion. 

The  striding  level  tube  is  of  quite  equal  importance  to  the  tele- 
scope, and  a  certain  necessary  relationship  should  exist  between  the 

*NoTE  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions). — Soft  brass  points  were  after- 
ward substituted,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  this  was  an  improvement. 
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two  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  equally  efficient  in  obtaining  accurate 
readings.  That  is,  for  the  maximum  allowable  length  of  sight,  the 
error  of  pointing,  due  to  the  delicacy  of  the  level  tube,  must  be  far 
within  the  attainable  accuracy  of  a  single  rod  reading  with  a  telescope 
of  given  magnifying  jjower. 

The  striding  level,  therefore,  contains  a  most  accurate  and  sensitive 
tube,  which  is  mounted  carefully  in  a  bronze  case,  jjermitting  vertical 
and  lateral  adjustments.  This  level  tube  has  an  air  chamber  at  one 
end,  thus  making  the  length  of  the  bubble  adjustable  for  all  ordinary 
temperatures.  An  adjustable  revolving  mirror  reflects  the  bubble 
image  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  either  position  of  the  tube.  A 
level  tube  should  never  be  mounted  rigidly  in  cement  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  as  was  done  originally  in  the  above  instrument.  A  thin  strip  of 
cork  or  blotting  paper,  wrapped  around  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  and 
held  by  screw  i^ressure  within  the  case,  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
other  end  may  be  carried  on  two  points  and  held  in  position  by  spring 
pressure. 

The  level  tube  may  be  reversed  simply  by  lifting  it  out  of  the 
guides  and  replacing  it  in  a  reversed  position.  The  telescope  may  be 
revolved  on  its  collars  through  180°,  and  its  horizontal  thread  is 
made  horizontal  by  adjustable  stojjs  on  each  side  of  the  cradle  at 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope.  The  striding  level  must  always  be 
removed  when  the  instrument  is  being  carried  and  while  revolving 
the  telescope. 

The  foregoing  features  constitute  the  vital  points  of  a  j)recise  level, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  instrument  is  of  minor  importance,  though 
many  of  the  details  are  extremely  valuable  in  facilitating  quick  and 
accurate  handling  of  the  instrument.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most 
practicable  mounting  of  the  telescojje  and  level  tube  yet  devised  is 
represented  in  this  instrument. 

The  cradle,  taking  the  place  of  the  wyes  in  a  level  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, is  centrally  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  intersecting  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  instrument.  Hence,  any  tilting  of  the  cradle  that 
may  be  desirable  to  bring  the  bubble  to  the  center  of  the  level  tube, 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  height  of  instrument,  so  that  the  instru- 
ment need  only  be  made  approximately  level  by  the  small  tubular 
sjiirit  levels  attached  to  the  rigid  frame,  and  the  fine  leveling  is  then 
done  by  means  of  the  large  milled-head  micrometer  at  the  eye  end. 
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Fig.  1.— U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Level. 


No.  2.— Massachusetts  State  Survey  Level. 
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The  rigid  wye  of  the  common  level  is  thus  replaced  by  a  swinging 
cradle  which  is  adjusted  to  the  level  tube  at  every  observation,  thus 
transferring  the  movement  of  the  wyes  from  the  coarse  leveling  screws 
to  a  single  delicate  micrometer  screw. 

The  cradle  may  be  clamped  rigidly  by  the  screw  at  the  right,  but 
this  is  not  considered  useful  or  desirable. 

The  celluloid  trimmings  are  intended  to  jarevent  temperature 
changes  caused  by  handling  the  instrument. 

The  three  leveling  screws  are  admirably  well  adapted  to  this  instru- 
ment, and  permit  of  a  generally  low  spindle  and  a  very  broad  base  on 
the  tripod  head,  which  makes  the  instrument  very  steady,  even  for 
high  wind,  and  the  numerous  other  disturbing  elements  with  which 
the  observer  is  constantly  molested.  The  tripod  legs  »re  also  very 
rigid  and  serve  their  purpose  well. 

b.  The  Swiss  Precise  Level. — This  level,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  II, 
was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Kern  and  Company,  of  Aarau,  Switzer- 
land. It  embodies  essentially  all  the  feati;res  described  in  the  Buff 
and  Berger  level,  though,  in  general,  it  is  not  so  well  constructed, 
and  the  level  tube  cannot  be  reversed  on  the  telescoj^e  except  by 
unclamping  the  lock  device  at  the  eye  end  of  the  insti'ument,  which  is 
somewhat  annoying.  The  circular  watchglass  level  for  approximate 
setting  of  the  instrument  is  a  little  better  than  the  two  small  levels 
on  the  Buff  and  Berger  level,  which  latter  are  partially  covered  by 
the  lower  frame.  The  level  tube  and  telescope  are  much  better  than 
the  remainder  of  the  instrument. 

The  only  objections  to  this  instrument  are:  The  short  eyepiece 
tube,  which  frequently  shifts  laterally,  thus  introducing  thread 
errors;  the  cradle  joint  not  being  in  the  vertical  axis  introduces  errors 
from  releveling;  and  the  screws  and  other  small  parts  generally  are 
too  light,  and  hence  do  not  wear  well. 

The  Kern  level  was  first  used  in  this  country  by  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey  in  1876,  and  was  retained  on  all  ^jrecise  leveling  under 
the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  prior  to  1899.  Fig.  1,  Plate  II, 
shows  the  most  improved  form,  though  the  older  levels  were  almost 
the  same  excejjt  that  the  mirror  was  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  level 
tube  case,  and  did  not  permit  of  reading  the  level  tube  direct  and 
reversed. 

The  Kern  level  is  undoiabtedly  the  oldest  high-grade  instrument 
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made,  and  has  maintained  its  excellence  to  tlie  present  day,  being 
exceeded  by  none  in  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  though 
being  somewhat  superseded  in  details  by  the  Buff  and  Berger  level 
designed  by  Professor  Mendenhall. 

c.  Tlie  French  Government  Lei'^el. — This  level,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate 
II,  was  made  by  A.  Barthelemy,  of  Paris,  and  used  on  the  Nivellement 
General  of  France.  It  is  an  instrument  of  somewhat  different  type 
from  those  just  described.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  level  at  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell 
University. 

With  the  exception  of  the  level  tube,  this  instrument  is  almost 
exactly  like  the  Kern  level,  and  all  criticisms  offered  regarding  the 
latter  level  apply  equally  to  the  French  level.  Hence,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  only  the  exceptional  construction  of  the  level  tube, 
which,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  said  to  represent  a  most  compli- 
cated solution  of  one  of  the  least  troublesome  features  of  a  precise 
level. 

The  idea  in  this  level  tube  is  to  produce  an  image  of  the  bubble 
which  may  be  seen  from,  or  near,  the  eyej)iece  of  the  telescope  with- 
out parallactic  error.  To  accomplish  this,  the  image  of  each  end  of 
the  bubble  is  carried  by  adjustable  prisms,  attached  to  the  horizontal 
frame  of  the  level  tube,  to  a  trough  near  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope, 
in  which  four  other  prisms  carry  these  images  to  an  eyepiece,  seen  to 
one  side  of  the  telescope  eyepiece.  This  is  certainly  a  complicated 
solution  of  a  small  difficulty  so  readily  solvable  by  an  ordinary  mirror, 
as  is  done  in  the  two  levels  previously  described.  That  the  parallax 
of  the  bubble  image  in  an  inclined  mirror  can  be  easily  prevented, 
and  that  even  when  allowed  to  exist  it  eliminates  itself  from  the  work 
when  back  and  fore  sights  are  made  equal,  will  be  shown  later. 

However,  granting,  for  the  present,  that  such  a  complicated  de- 
vice were  necessary,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
here  applied  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  because  the  two  eyepieces  are 
aboiit  25  mm.  or  1  in.  apart,  and  hence  the  bubble  cannot  be  observed 
at  the  instant  of  taking  the  rod  reading,  which  fact  is  far  more  ob- 
jectionable than  a  slight  parallax.  Also,  in  reversing  the  level  tube 
the  prisms  over  the  level  must  be  reversed  and  refocused,  which  con- 
sumes time  and  is  apt  to  disturb  the  instrument. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Table  No.  1,  this  instrument  is  not  nearly  as 
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delicate,  in  point  of  magnifying  power  and  level  tube  curvature,  as 
are  those  j)reviously  described. 

cl.  The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survei/  Level. — This  instru- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  III,  was  designed  and  made  in  the 
shops  of  the  Survey,  and  represents  the  type  of  level  used  by  this 
bureau  of  the  Government  prior  to  1899.  Some  changes  in  this  instru- 
ment, as  also  in  the  field  methods  used  by  the  Survey,  have  been 
made  recently,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  and  hence 
only  a  passing  reference  will  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  features  which  are  different  from  other  high-grade  levels. 

The  general  design  does  not  diflfer  materially  from  the  Swiss  instru- 
ment. There  is  no  means,  either  by  mirror  or  otherwise,  of  observing 
the  bubble  simultaneously  with  the  rod,  which  is  a  very  serious  omis- 
sion. Also,  there  is  no  coarse  level  for  approximate  setting  of  the  in- 
strument, and  hence  this  must  be  done  with  the  striding  level  in  two 
positions,  which  is  a  slow  process.  A  novelty  (supposedly)  is  intro- 
duced by  a  system  of  bearings  or  wyes,  inside  the  principal  wyes,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  telescope  off  its  supports  while  it  is  being 
revolved  on  its  horizontal  axis,  to  prevent  the  wear  usually  attending 
this  manipulation.  However,  as  has  been  intimated,  and  as  will  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  in  another  jjlace,  this  is  not  necessary,  be- 
cause the  wear  of  the  collars  does  not  influence  the  relation  existing 
between  the  level  tube  and  the  telescope,  except  when  the  tube  con- 
tact and  the  wye  points  of  suppoi't  are  on  the  same  circles  of  the  tele- 
scope collars,  which  is  seldom  the  case  and  should  be  avoided  in  all 
instrument  designs. 

e.  TJie  Massachusetts  State  Survey  Level. — This  instrument,  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  Plate  III,  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Buff  and  Berger,  of 
Boston,  Mass. ,  and  used  also  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
It  is  not  really  a  precise  level,  but  merely  a  good  common  level. 

This  instrument,  in  principle  very  much  like  that  shown  on  Plate 
II,  embodies  most  of  the  features  of  a  precise  level,  but,  without  a 
striding  level  tube,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  such.  The  focusing 
is  accomplished  by  motion  of  the  objective,  which  is  somewhat  incon- 
venient to  the  observer.  This  instrument  could  readily  be  altered  to 
become  a  very  good  level  for  precise  or  common  work  merely  by  re- 
moving the  fixed  level  and  replacing  it  with  one  that  can  be  used  as 
a  combined  striding  and  fixed  level,  as  is  done  on  the  Buff  and  Berger 
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j)lane  table  alidade.     However,  the  mirror  should  not  be  omitted,  and 
the  form  used  in  Plate  II  would  be  preferable  to  that  here  used. 

The  iDroperties  of  the  live  instruments  just  described  are  given  in 
Table  No.  1. 

3.  Salient  Features  of  a  Precise  Level. 

For  a  general  criterion  or  standard  of  excellence  of  a  precise  level 
the  following  will  serve  as  a  guide: 

The  telescope  should  be  about  420  mm.  long,  have  an  aperture  of 
about  38  mm.,  and  a  magnifying  jjower  of  about  50  diameters.  It 
should  be  readily  reversible  and  invertible  in  its  cradle  supports. 
The  focusing  should  always  be  accomplished  by  movement  of  the  eye- 
13iece,  and  the  latter  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all  lost  motion 
and  wobbling.  The  position  of  the  telescope  in  the  cradle  should  be 
regulated  by  adjustable  stops  (but  no  clamps),  so  that  the  threads 
may  be  made  exactly  horizontal  when  the  telescoj^e  is  normal  or 
inverted.  The  thread  distance  of  extreme  wires  should  be  1:  200,  or 
5  mm.  per  meter  of  distance.  There  should  be  one  vertical  and  three 
horizontal  threads,  and  the  two  half  intervals  should  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

The  level  tube  should  have  a  curvature  of  about  2  seconds  per 
division  of  2  mm.,  have  an  air  chamber,  and  be  adjustable  vertically 
and  laterally.  The  bubble  must  be  surmounted  by  an  adjustable  mirror, 
so  that  parallax  is  eliminated  in  both  jjositions  of  the  level  and  mirror. 

The  level  tube  should  rest  on  the  telescope  collars  on  four  points 
which  are  not  on  the  circles  passing  through  the  points  of  contact 
between  these  collars  and  the  cradle  sujjports.  The  tiibe  should  be 
guided  laterally  and  horizontally,  so  that  the  contact  points  between 
it  and  the  collars  shall  remain  the  same,  but  it  shall  be  otherwise  free 
so  that  reversals  may  be  readily  made  without  any  unclamping,  etc. 

The  cradle  support,  taking  the  place  of  the  wyes  of  an  ordinary 
level,  should  swing  vertically  about  a  center  in  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  instrument,  so  that  releveling  will  not  change  the  elevation  of  the 
telescope.  The  cradle  should  be  movable  by  means  of  a  large  micro- 
meter screw  working  against  a  counter  spring.  The  instrument 
should  be  supplied  with  a  small  watchglass  level  for  approximate  and 
quick  leveling  (not  for  taking  readings),  thus  leaving  the  micrometer 
only  for  fine  setting  for  each  individual  rod  reading. 
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4.  Precise  Level  Rods. 

Like  the  levels,  the  style  of  rod  has  passed  through  many  stages 
of  evolution,  and,  even  at  this  time,  widely  different  opinions  exist 
in  regard  to  the  best  material,  cross-section,  graduation,  etc.,  to  be 
used. 

a.  The  Material. — This  has  generally  been  wood,  and  clear,  white 
pine  seems  to  have  received  the  preference.  Varioiis  methods  of 
treating  the  wood  have  been  used  and  advised,  and  the  whole  matter 
appears  to  be  resting  more  or  less  on  individual  opinions. 

The  usual  treatment  consists  of  several  coats  of  linseed  oil  covered 
by  several  coats  of  white  zinc  paint.  This  treatment  has  given  good 
satisfaction,  generally,  and  the  old  Lake  Survey  rods,  made  by  Kern 
&  Company,  thus  jjrepared,  have  given  excellent  results  and  with- 
stood hard  usage  for  the  past  24  years.  The  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  in  1895,  prepared  two  pine  rods  by  immersion  in 
hot  paraffin  until  they  had  increased  from  70  to  95%  in  weight. 
Similar  rods,  recently  made  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
by  Messrs.  W.  and  L.  E.  Gurley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  treated  with 
paraffin  to  a  penetration  of  about  3  mm. 

However,  the  experience  with  paraffin  rods  would  go  to  show  that 
this  treatment  causes  the  wood  to  become  soft,  and  prevents  the  per- 
fect adhesion  of  j^aint.  A  partial  saturation  with  linseed  oil  would 
not  injure  the  wood,  as  the  oil  soon  hardens  and  thus  lessens  the 
hygroscopic  property  of  the  wood.  The  oiled  wood  is  also  well  pre- 
pared to  hold  the  white  paint,  which  latter  is  claimed,  by  Colonel 
Goulier,  to  assist  materially  in  lessening  the  effect  due  to  moisture. 
According  to  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  paraffin  treatment  would  ajjpear  to  increase  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  pine  wood  about  50%",*  which  would  be 
another  undesirable  feature  of  this  process. 

b.  Cross- Sect  ions;. — Various  cross-sections  have  been  used  for  level- 
ing rods,  but  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  tends  toward  a 
T-section,  unless  the  graduation,  or  other  appliances,  like  targets, 
influence  the  choice. 

c.  Graduation. — The  style  of  graduation  depends  on  whether  a  target 

rod  is  used  or  a  self-reading  rod.     For  the  former,  any  common,  easily 

*NoTE  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions. )— This  is  an  error;  there  is  no 
appreciable  change. 
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readable  scale,  with  vernier,  will  answer.  Perliaps  the  most  elaborate 
target  rods  ever  constructed  are  those  designed  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.* 

The  rod  used  on  the  general  levels  of  France,  and  designed  by 
Col.  Goulier,  is  more  on  the  order  of  a  self-reading  rod,  with  the 
smallest  graduation  of  2  mm.  However,  the  graduations  are  not 
well  adapted  to  close  estimation,  being  more  on  the  princii^le  of  line 
graduation.  This  rod  has  a  very  ingenious  device  for  making  temper- 
ature corrections,  which  consists  of  a  metallic  thermometer  of  iron 
and  brass  bars  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  rod  and  allowed  to 
expand  upward.  Such  a  rod  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Kern  level  rods,  previously  referred  to,  are  graduated  to  centi- 
meters by  a  double  system  of  black  and  white  figures,  upon  which  it 
is  intended  to  estimate  at  least  to  millimeters.  After  much  practice 
and  study  of  the  subject  of  estimating,  a  careful  observer  can  estimate 
to  from  0.2  to  0.5  mm.  for  sights  up  to  80  m.  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  50  diameters,  though  this  is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  exceptional 
eyesight  and  long  practice.  Few  observers  ever  reach  such  precision. 
However,  these  rodsf  were  used  on  all  the  work  done  under  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

"Without  stopping  to  quote  numerous  opinions  of  others,  the 
following  brief  argument  is  presented  to  show  the  superior  practica- 
bility of  self-reading  rods  over  target  rods.  In  general,  with  a  good 
instrument  and  well  adapted  rod  graduation,  the  position  of  a  thread 
on  the  rod  can  be  as  sharply  read  as  it  is  possible  to  set  a  target, 
because  the  space  covered  on  either  rod  or  target  by  the  thread  itself 
vitiates  a  target  setting  more  than  a  direct  estimation.  The  target, 
wherever  set,  can  be  read  with  a  vernier  or  other  fine  device,  but  such 
accuracy  will  be  farcical,  not  real.  Hence,  if  there  is  to  be  an  error 
in  pointing  it  might  as  well  be  made  in  the  rod  reading  as  in  the  target 
setting. 

Further,  the  accuracy  of  direct  reading,  so  far,  has  been  found  to 
be  well  within  the  limits  of  attainable  accuracy,  owing  to  many  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  and  instruments  used. 

With  a  suitable  graduation,  the  probable  error  of  repeated  point - 

*  Described  and  illustrated  on  page  381  of  the  Survey  report  for  1895. 
t  Fvirther  description  and  illustration  of  this  rod  may  be  found  in  Transactions,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  421. 
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ings  made  on  a  target  and  duplicated  on  a  self-reading  rod,  sLow  no 
siiperiority  of  the  former  even  when  only  one  thread  is  read  on  the 
latter.  With  precise  methods,  however,  it  is  necessary,  for  other 
reasons,  to  read  three  threads,  and  then  the  accuracy  attainable  with 
the  self-reading  rod  is  far  higher. 

The  most  imjjortant  featul'e  of  the  self-reading  rod,  however,  is 
the  rapidity  and  absolute  control  of  the  instrument  which  the  observer 
enjoys  when  he  is  independent  of  all  actions  of  the  rodman,  save  that 
the  latter  shall  hold  his  rod  plumb  and  quiet.  With  this  system  alone 
is  it  possible  for  the  observer  to  take  the  responsibility  of  his  work 
and  follow  the  now  generally  accepted  method  of  observing  with  the 
bubble  in  the  center. 

It  may  be  added  that  ordinary  work  can  be  done  with  greater  accu- 
racy with  a  self-reading  rod  than  with  a  target  rod,  and  usually  the 
readings  can  be  taken  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  set  the  target 
only  approximately  correct.  Hence,  the  self-reading  rod  deserves 
decided  preference  for  all  classes  of  work,  from  the  coarsest  to  the 
finest.  There  is  only  one  exception  known  to  the  writer,  and  that  is 
on  construction  work,  where,  for  instance,  a  number  of  j^iles  should 
be  sawed  off  at  the  same  level,  or  such  similar  cases,  when  a  target  rod 
would  come  handy,  although  many  errors  are  attributed  in  such  cases 
to  slipping  or  erroneous  setting  by  the  rodman. 

d.  New  Self-Reading  Rod. — A  new  self-reading  rod,  designed  by  the 
writer  in  1899,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  This  design  is  the 
result  of  much  experience  and  careful  study,  and  involves  the  simplest 
figures  which  are  discernible  at  the  greatest  distance. 

The  design  is  based  strictly  on  the  self-reading  principle,  and  thus 
enables  the  observer  to  read,  practically  without  counting  anything, 
from  the  coarsest  down  to  the  finest  graduation.  The  fraction  of  the 
smallest  graduation  (2  mm.)  is  then  estimated  with  a  precision  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  and  the  quality  of  the  instrument  used. 
This  rod  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  the  coarsest  as  well  as  the 
finest  kind  of  work. 

By  exercising  great  care,  good  readings  may  be  obtained  froml-cm. 
graduations,  biit  the  faculty  for  close  estimating  soon  tires.  Hence,  to 
increase  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work,  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
observer,  and  facilitate  progress,  a  self-reading  rod  with  2-mm.  unit 
graduations  is  considered  necessary. 
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SELF-READING 
PRECISE  LEVEL  ROD, 

DESIGNED  BY 

DAVID  MOLITOR,  M.  AM.  SOC.  C.E. 

JAN.  16th.  1899. 


Fig.  3. 
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Tlie  following  specifications  for  a  pair  of  siach  rods  will  suffice  to 
give  a  good  description  of  the  rod  and  its  a^jpurtenances : 

"  Two  level  rods  complete,  each  with  handles,  spirit  level,  plumb- 
bob  and'thermometer,  shall  be  furnished,  packed  in  a  light  pine  box 
provided  with  hinged  cover  and  locks.  The  size  of  rods  and  style 
of  graduation  is  shown  on  the  sketch  hereto  attached  (see  Figs.  1,  2 
and^3). 

"A  flexible  steel  scale,  4  m.  long,  divided  into  centimeters,  except 
the  first  10  decimeters,  which  shall  be  divided  into  millimeters,  shall 
be  furnished  on  a  reel  8  ins.  in  diameter  and  mounted  in  a  neat  carry- 
ing case,  provided  with  a  handle  and  lock  cover.  The  scale  shall  be 
numbered  by  decimeters  from  0  to  40.  The  reel  shall  be  so  mounted 
in  the  case  as  to  permit  of  drawing  out  and  winding  up  the  scale  without 
removing  the  reel  from  the  case.  A  thermometer,  as  specified  below, 
shall  be  furnished  with  this  scale,  and  be  attached  to  the  case. 

"  The  rods  shall  be  made  of  the  best  seasoned  white  pine  wood, 
well  impregnated  with  linseed  oil  and  then  dried,  preferably  by  appli- 
cation of  slight  heat.  The  beaded  edges  of  the  rod  shall  be  made  of 
clear  hard  maple  or  oak,  similarly  treated.  After  the  rods  have  been 
thorougly  sandpapered,  especially  the  faces  to  be  graduated,  they 
shall  be  painted  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  of  best  white  zinc  paint 
and  thoroughly  dried,  after  which  they  may  be  graduated,  as  shown 
on  the  drawing. 

' '  The  2-mm.  graduations  shall  be  accurately  marked  on  the  jsainted 
rods  by  a  graduating  machine,  and  the  figures  afterward  constructed 
on  this  graduation  shall  be  painted  black. 

"Each  rod  shall  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  detachable  handles  and 
a  watchglass  level  capable  of  easy  adjustment.  These  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  rod,  where  indicated  on  the  sketch,  by  a  very  substan- 
tial fastening,  using  small  brass  bolts  instead  of  wood  screws.  All 
metal  parts  and  trimmings  shall  be  of  brass. 

"The  pin  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  together  with  its  yoke,  shall  be 
cast  from  best  phosphor-bronze,  free  from  lead  and  very  hard.  This 
pin  shall  be  truly  faced,  making  its  bottom  surface  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  rod.  Otherwise  the  pin  shall  be  dressed  on  an  emery 
■wheel  and  be  rigidly  connected  to  the  foot  of  the  rod  by  brass  bolts. 
The  distance  between  the  bottom  of  this  pin  and  the  zero  of  gi-adua- 
tion  must  be  made  exactly  equal  in  the  two  rods. 

' '  A  mercurial  thermometer,  registering  half  degrees  Centigrade 
between  -j-  50°  and  —  15°  (No.  245,  Catalogue,  H.  J.  Green)  shall  be 
inlaid  in  the  wood  of  each  rod  and  be  covered  by  a  small  glass  plate. 
This  thermometer  shall  be  placed  near  and  over  the  spirit  level.  A 
similar  thermometer  shall  be  provided  with  the  flexible  steel  scale 
and  be  fastened  inside  the  case. 

"A  small  plumb-bob,  not  larger  than  1  in.  in   diameter,  shall  be 
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furnished  with  each  rod,  and  the  rods  shall  be  provided  with  small 
brass  points  and  hooks  between  which  the  plumb-bob  may  be  swung 
when  the  spirit  level  is  being  adjusted.  Such  a  pin  point  is  shown  in 
plan,  in  Fig.  8. 

"The  two  rods,  with  handles,  spirit  levels,  plumb-bobs,  etc.,  shall 
be  packed  neatly  in  a  light  but  durable  pine  box,  in  which  they  may 
be  transported  and  preserved.  Care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
smallest  jaossible  dimensions  for  this  box,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
this  part  of  the  outfit  unnecessarily  heavy." 

Readings  taken  on  this  graduation,  with  Buflf 
and  Berger  Precise  Level  No.  2768,  showed  that 
the  greatest  error  in  a  single  reading  would 
vary  from  0.2  to  0.4  mm.  for  distances  of  from 
10  to  85  m.,  respectively.  The  steel  scale  is 
intended  for  tri-daily  rod  comparisons  to  furnish 
the  error  of  rod  length  and  temperature  correc- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  work.  The  same  scale  is 
also  intended  to  replace  the  rod  when  reading  on 
bench-marks  on  which  the  rod  cannot  be  held. 

e.  Precise  Level  Rod  Supports. — The  sujjports 
which  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  consist  of 
steel  pins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  These  pins  are 
driven  into  the  ground  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  furnish  a  support  which 
is  as  safe  as  a  temporary  bench-mark.  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  indication  of  heav- 
ing or  settling  when  these  pins  were  used. 

The  general  idea  of  using  a  steel  j^in  was 
originated  in  France  and  Germany  many  years 
ago,  but  the  form  here  illustrated,  with  a  slightly 
different  head,  was  first  used  by  J.  B.  Johnson, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  United  States  Assistant 
Engineer,  in  1881. 

It  is  needless  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  i^ins  versus  foot-plates,  as 
the  latter  are  considered  entirely  oiit  of  date. 


FORGED  STEEL  TURNING 

POINT  FOR  PRECISE 

LEVELING. 

Fig.  4. 


Bench-Marks. 
Two  classes  of  bench-marks  are  generally  used  in  precise  leveling, 
the  permanent  and  the  temporary.     The  former  are  designed  for  per- 
manent and  lasting  record,  while  the  latter  are  necessary  only  in  carry- 
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ing  the  work  between  the  permanent  benches,  and  thus  serve  only  a 
temporary  purpose. 

According  to  American  practice,  the  temporary  benches  are  made 
by  driving  a  60-penny  wire  spike  in  the  root  of  a  large  tree,  the  root 
being  first  dressed  off  with  a  hatchet.  Frequently,  large  boulders  ai'e 
found  which  are  preferable  to  trees.  With  a  cold  chisel,  a  smooth, 
rounded  surface  is  worked  on  a  suitable  part  of  the  boulder,  and 
this  point  is  enclosed  by  a  square,  likewise  cut  into  the  stone.  These 
benches  are  always  numbered  so  as  to  preserve  their  identity  for  some 
time. 

The  permanent  bench-marks  are  placed  either  on  substantial  per- 
m.anent  public  or  private  buildings,  on  bed-rock,  or  subterraneous 
monuments  of  stone  or  concrete.  The  mark  itself  generally  consists 
of  a  ^-in.  copper  or  brass  bolt  cemented  into  the  structure  or  monu- 
ment, and  is  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  as  each  case  requires. 

The  horizontal  bolts  are  made  square  ended,  cemented  flush  with 
the  masonry  and  marked  with  a  tine  center  punch  mark  for  the  eleva- 
tion point.  The  vertical  bolts  are  round  headed  and  made  to  project 
about  ^  in.  above  the  stone.  The  name  and  number  of  each  bench  is 
chiseled  into  the  stone  near  the  mark. 

The  American  public  has  not  yet  reached  the  generally  high  regard 
and  appreciation  for  scientific  work  found  to  exist  in  Germany  and 
Trance,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  always  prudent  to  place  marks, 
intended  for  permanence  and  security,  in  plain  sight.  Hence,  the 
subterraneous  monuments,  while  they  are  more  diflBcult  to  describe 
and  find,  are  by  far  the  most  permanent. 

In  the  more  advanced  European  countries  the  permanent  benches 
are  always  jilaced  in  plain  sight  and  provided  with  a  cast-iron  or 
bronze  name  plate,  giving  the  name  of  the  department  by  which  estab- 
lished, the  name  of  the  bench  and  its  elevation  in  meters  above  mean 
sea  level  or  normal  datum  plane.  For  Germany,  this  datum  is  the 
permanent  bench-mark  of  the  Berlin  Astronomical  Observatory,*  at 
elevation  37  m. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  adopted  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  permanent  bench-marksf  which  is  similar  to  some  forms  used 
in  France  and  Germany.     While  it  is  sought  to  overcome  the  many 

*  "  Handbuch  der  Vermessungskunde,"  by  Dr.  W.  Jordan,  Vol.  2,  p.  456. 
t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  342. 
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destructive  tendencies  of  our  population  by  specifying  the  fine  for  dis- 
turbing these  marks,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  oflfence  must  be 
proven  before  a  fine  or  other  punishment  can  be  imposed,  and  to 
this  extent  little  is  accomplished  by  the  law.  The  safe  j^lan  is  to 
conceal  bench-marks  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  invite  the  maliciously 
inclined  to  do  mischief.  Yet,  this  condition  will  probably  be  improved 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  it  may  become  safe  to  adoj)t  such  a  form 
of  bench  for  general  use. 


<-CAST  IRON 


CAST  BRASS 


1^-- 


.X- 


DIMENSIONS  IN 
CENTIMETERS 


^Ji 


-•k_ 


t*-1.5-* 
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1 : 20  1:2 

Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

There  are  many  instances  where  bed-rock  or  permanent  buildings 
are  not  available,  and  then  the  subterraneous  monument  forms  the 
best  and  safest  bench-mark.  A  cast-iron  surface  marker  should  be 
used,  and  be  placed  in  some  definite  position  with  reference  to  the 
hidden  monument,  as,  for  instance,  5  ft.  south.  Such  a  bench  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  A  name-plate  suitable  for  this  or  for  buildings 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  is  quite  similar  to   the  Geological  Survey 
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mark.  When  tlie  name-plate  is  placed  in  a  vertical  wall,  the  point 
held  on  should  be  marked  by  a  fine  cross,  cut  as  shown,  though  this 
is  not  necessary  when  used  in  a  concrete  bench. 

The  number  can  be  stamped  on  the  name-plate  at  the  time  of 
l^lacing  the  bench-mark,  and  the  elevation  would  best  be  supplied  on 
a  separate  plate,  which  could  be  fastened  with  two  small  screws. 

The  concrete  base  may  be  made  by  carefully  digging  a  hole  of  the 
required  diameter  and  depth,  filling  it  to  the  desired  level  with 
cement  concrete,  and  finally  j)lacing  the  name-plate  before  the  con- 
crete has  set. 

There  are  some  features  about  very  sensitive  spirit  levels,  as  used 
on  precise  leveling  instruments,  which  deserve  special  consideration. 


LEVEL  TUBE  OF  BUFF  AND  BERGER  PRECISE  LEVEL,  No.  2768. 
SECTIONAL  VIEW. 

Fig.  7. 


The  Spirit  Level. 

a.  Level  Tube. — The  level  tube  is  made  cylindrical,  of  extremely 
hard  glass,  and  is  then  ground,  generally  on  one  side  only,  to  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  whose  radius  varies  from  about  50  m.  to  several  hundred 
meters,  depending  on  the  desired  sensitiveness.  This  tube  is  filled 
with  absolute  sulphuric  ether,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  air  bubble, 
the  length  of  which  may  be  read  on  a  scale  graduated  on  the  glass 
tube.    The  ends  of  the  tube  are  closed  by  fusing  (never  by  cement),  and 
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near  one  end  a  ground  glass  disc  with  a  small  notch  is  inserted  in  the 
tube  to  form  an  air  chamber  by  which  the  length  of  the  bubble  may 
be  regulated  (see  Fig.  7).  The  length  of  the  level  tube  should  be 
about  200  mm.,  and  its  external  diameter  about  19  mm. 

The  numbering  of  the  graduations  of  the  level  is  generally  from 
the  center  toward  the  ends,  though  some  makers  have  adopted  a  con- 
tinuous numbering  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  writer  has  used 
both  styles  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  for  spirit  leveling  the 
graduation  from  the  center  is  far  more  preferable,  and  does  away  with 
all  reductions  to  the  center  necessary  with  the  new  style.  The 
chances  of  misreading  or  erroneous  centering  are  also  much  greater 
for  the  continuous  graduation.  The  only  argument  in  favor  of  the 
latter  is  that  the  reading  identifies  the  end  of  the  level,  but  in  spirit 
leveling  this  is  not  important  except  when  reading  bubble  displace- 
ments, which  is  done  only  in  connection  with  determinations  of  instru- 
ment constants. 

The  level  tube  is  encased  in  a  metal  tube  and  is  held  in  this  tube 
at  one  end  by  slight  screw  pressure  against  blotting  paper  or  cork 
wrapping  on  the  glass  tube,  and  the  other  end  is  left  free  to  slide  on 
two  points  against  which  the  glass  tiibe  is  pressed  by  a  spring.  In  no 
instance  should  the  glass  tube  be  cemented  into  the  metal  tube  at 
either  end.  Such  rigid  fastening  is  likely  to  break  the  tube,  and 
prevents  its  keeping  in  adjustment. 

This  metal  case  is  carried  in  the  casing  proper,  or  frame,  in  which 
the  level  tube  may  be  adjusted  laterally  at  one  end  and  horizontally 
at  the  other  end. 

b.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Level  Tube. — The  sensitiveness  of  the  level 
iube  depends  on  the  curvature  of  the  tube  and  the  length  of  the 
bubble.  There  may  also  be  irregularities  due  to  improper  grinding. 
■Grit,  not  properly  removed  from  the  tube  after  grinding,  or  corrosion 
of  the  glass  by  the  ether,  may  cause  unevenness  in  the  movements  of 
the  bubble. 

The  angular  value  corresponding  to  a  movement  of  the  bubble 
over  a  distance  of  one  graduation  (generally  2  mm.)  may  be  found  by 
the  use  of  a  level  trier,  or  by  rod  readings  taken  with  different  posi- 
tions of  the  bubble.  The  level  trier  is  very  convenient,  and  especially 
well  adajDted  to  test  the  uniformity  in  grinding  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  tube.     However,  for  field  use  the  rod  readings  are  preferable 
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and  quite  as  accurate,  and  the  curvature  thus  determined  represents 
more  nearly  the  actual  condition,  compared  with  indoor  measurements 
on  a  level  trier. 

The  bubble  should  be  retained  at  an  almost  constant  length  of 
about  half  the  length  of  the  ground  portion  of  the  level  tube.  This 
makes  the  air  chamber  of  prime  necessity. 

A  short  bubble  has  a  very  sluggish  movement  even  in  the  most 
sensitive  tubes.  This  is  caused  by  the  high  friction  along  the  glass 
compared  to  the  slight  lifting  jDower  of  the  small  bubble.  There  is 
no  danger  from  excessively  long  bubbles  except  the  practical  limit  of 
the  graduation. 

According  to  Reinhertz,  a  level  tube  of  10.8  seconds  per  division  of 
2  mm.  gave  the  mean  error  of  position  of  bubble  for  different  lengths 
of  bubble  as  follows : 

Length  of  bubble 4.9     13.3    22.2     28.9  divisions; 

Mean  error  of  position. .. .   1.0       0.5       0.3       0.3  seconds  of  arc. 

The  sensitiveness  best  suited  to  high-grade  work  is  between  2  and 
5  seconds  per  2-mm.  division,  ranging  with  the  rigidity  of  the  instru- 
ment and  tripod,  the  ground  traveled  over  and  the  delicacy  of 
manipulation  of  which  the  observer  is  caj)able.  The  writer  has  found 
no  difficulty  in  using  a  2-second  level  tube  on  Buflf  and  Berger  Level 
Ko.  2768,  even  in  windy  weather,  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  large 
wagon  umbrella. 

c.  Temperature  Effects  on  Level  Tubes. — The  sensitiveness  of  a  level 
changes  with  the  temperature.  Hence,  all  level  readings,  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  the  value  of  the  level  graduation,  will 
have  a  temperature  correction  which  must  be  determined  previously, 
and  the  value  of  a  graduation  should  be  expressed  as  a  function  of 
temperature.  To  illustrate  this  effect,  the  following  figures  are  quoted 
from  experiments  by  Reinhertz: 

{t)  temperature,  degrees  Centigrade,  — 2.2^  +9.0°+  19.7°  +27. 7^^ 
(??)  seconds  per  one  division  of  level,       8.46"   7.65"    6.12"    5.67" 

The  equation  representing  the  value  of  one  division  of  this  level 

for  any  temperature  within  the  observed  range  is  i'  =  8. 2  —  ^n  seconds. 

Rapidly  changing  temperature  causes  much  annoyance,  and  intro- 
duces an  uncertainty  which  jarohibits  the  use  of  sensitive  levels,  even 
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when  shaded  by  an  umbrella.     The  latter  should  always  be  used  on 
precise  level  work. 

The  length  of  the  bubble  changes  materially  with  the  temjaera- 
ture,  and  the  rate  of  change  depends  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  level. 
The  data  in  Table  No.  2,  taken  from  the  above-named  exiieriments, 
will  illustrate  this.  The  length  of  the  bubble  is  thus  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature. 

TABLE  No.  2. 


Value  of  level  per  division. 

Length  of  Bubble  in  Divisions. 

Change  per 

Seconds. 

0°  C. 

15°  C. 

30°  C. 

1°  C. 

5 
10 
15 

20 
30 

32 
30 
26 
24 
23 

25 
24 

22 
20 
20 

18 
■     18 
18 
17 
18 

0.45  div. 

0.35 

0.28 

0.24 

0.18 

The  TEiiEscopE. 

A  brief  descrijition  of  the  telescope  and  its  vital  parts  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  points  treated 
in  the  following. 

a.  The  Laws  of  the  Le7is. — The  only  forms  of  lenses  used  in  tele- 
scopes for  surveying  purposes  are  the  double  convex  and  its  special 
case  of  plano-convex. 

The  axis  of  a  lens  is  the  line 
joining  the  centers  of  curvature 
of  its  two  surfaces,  and  in  a 
plano-convex  lens  the  axis  is 
l^erpendicular  to  the  plane  sur-  '  ~ 
face  and  jiasses  through  the 
center  of  curvature  of  the 
curved  surface. 

The  optic  center  of  a  lens 
is  the  point,  any  ray  jjassing 
through  which  suffers  no  angular  deviation.  The  only  point  satis- 
fying this  condition  is  on  the  optic  axis,  and  divides  the  thickness  of 
the  lens  proportionally  to  the  radii  of  curvature.  Hence  the  simple 
construction  in  Fig.  8,  for  finding  the  optic  center. 


Fig.  8. 
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The  i-adii  r  and  r'  are  drawn  parallel,  and  the  oi^tic  center  0  is  at 
the  intersection  of  EE'  with  C  C".  The  ray  G  C  passes  through  the 
optic  center  and  is  not  bent  by  refraction,  while  the  ray  B  B',  not 
through  0,  is  refracted,  making  5  E  \\  B'  E'.  It  is  readily  seen  that  in 
a  plano-convex  lens  the  optic  center  is  on  the  curved  surface  at  the 
intersection  with  the  optic  axis. 

The  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  found  from  the  following  formulas  : 

For  double  convex  lenses 

For  plano-convex  lenses 

-'        n  —  1 
in  which  w  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass,  and  r  and  >•'  are  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  lens  surfaces. 

AQ  P 


Fig.  9. 
The  rays  from  any  point,  of  an  object  distant  I),  from  the   optic 
center  of  a  lens,  converge  to  a  focus  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  lens, 
forming  an  image  at  a  distance  d,  from   the  optic  center,  according  to 
the  general  law  expressed  by 

D^  d      f 

Such  a  pair  of  points  are  called  conjugate  points,  and  all  rays  par- 
allel to  the  optic  axis  of  a  lens,  or  passing  through  the  optic  center  of 
a  lens,  are  called  principal  rays. 

In  the  above  equation  when  jD  =  a  ,  y  =  (/,  giving  a  ready  means  of 
determining  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  by  direct  measiirement.  When 
D  varies  between  infinity  and  2  f,  d  >/",  and  the  image  is  always  in- 
verted and  demagnifled,  which  is  the  condition  of  an  objective  lens. 
For  values  of  D  between  zero  and/,  d  becomes  negative  and  the  image 
is  magnified  but  not  inverted,  which  is  the  case  of  a  magnifying  lens 
or  eyepiece. 

When  the  position  of  a  point  or  object  is  known  with  reference  to 
a  certain  lens,  the  conjugate  point  or  image  may  be  found  (Fig.  9)  by 
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drawing  the  two  princiijal  rays  through  this  object;  thus  P  Q  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  leas  and  through  the  focus  F,  and  F  0  through  the 
optic  center  of  the  lens.  The  intersection,  /j,  ai  Q  F  produced  and 
F  0,  is  the  image  of  F.  This  construction  can  be  readily  made  when 
y  is  known,  and  applies  as  well  to  the  case  when  d  is  negative. 

To  correct  si^berical  aberration  good  lenses  are  generally  made  with 
slightly  unequal  curvature  on  the  two  surfaces,  and  the  flatter  surface 
should  face  the  object. 

The  foregoing  general  principles  will  suffice  to  make  the  construc- 
tion of  a  telescope  understandable. 

b.  Tlte  Telescope. — The  telescope  consists  of  a  lens  forming  the  ob- 
jective at  0,  Fig.  10,  mounted  in  a  metal  tube  into  which  slides  a 
second  metal  tube  carrying  the  eyei^iece  lenses  at  E  and  the  reticule  at 
K,  which  latter  must  be  at  the  focus  of  the  objective. 
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TELESCOPE  OF  BUFF  AND   BERGER  PRECISE  LEVEL,  No.  2768. 
Fig,  10. 

The  eyepiece  lenses  are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  focused  on 
the  threads  of  the  reticule,  and  both  are  made  to  move  together,  by 
rack  and  pinion  motion,  to  bring  the  reticule  to  the  focus  of  the  objec- 
tive. Thus  the  reticiile  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  inverted  and 
demagnitied  image  of  the  objective  at  R,  and  both  are  seen  through 
the  magnifying  lens  (or  leas  combination)  of  the  eyeiiiece.  Hence, 
the  image  in  such  a  telescope  is  always  inverted  unless  a  special  set  of 
erecting  lenses  is  added  to  the  eyepiece,  which  is  not  advisable,  owing 
to  loss  of  distinctness  and  loss  of  light  caused  thereby. 

The  tube  of  the  eyepiece  must  slide  in  the  telescope  tube  without 
lateral  play  and  in  a  straight  line.  To  insure  this,  the  eyepiece  slide 
should  be  very  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  telescope  and  be  pressed 
against  one  side  of  the  telescope  tube  by  four  springs  S,  jilaced  in 
IJairs  120'  apart. 

The   entire   telescope    is   supported   on    agate  points  of  a    cradle 
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against  steel  collars  C  and  C  of  exactly  equal  diameters,  and  rigidly 
connected  with  the  tube  of  the  objective  forming  the  body  of  the 
telescojae.  The  entire  telescope  can  thus  be  revolved  about  an  axis 
passing  through  the  centers  of  the  two  collars.  This  axis  is  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  or  axis  of  collimation,  and,  in  a  perfect  instrument, 
the  optic  centers  of  all  the  lenses  and  the  center  of  the  reticiile  should 
be  on  this  axis. 

The  line  joining  the  optic  centers  of  the  eyepiece  and  objective  is 
termed  the  optic  axis.  The  line  of  sight  is  the  line  joining  the  optic 
center  of  the  obje3tive  with  the  center  of  the  reticule,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  position  of  the  eyepiece,  and  not  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  the  telescope,  unless  made  so  by  the  maker  and  by  adjust- 
ment. The  extent  to  which  this  may  be  accomplished  will  be  shown 
later. 

c.  The  Objective. — The  objective  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  of 
crown  glass  cemented  to  a  concavo-convex  or  plano-concave  lens  of 
flint  glass,  supplying  the  very  essential  property  of  achromatism. 
This  combination  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  convex  lens,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  should  have  a  long  focal  length  so  as  to  give 
the  largest  possible  inverted  image.  The  laws  of  the  simple  lens 
apply  also  to  this  combination. 

The  diameter  of  the  objective  governs  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  telescope,  and  for  this  reason' the  objective  lens  should  be  as  large 
as  possible,  consistent  with  other  details  of  construction.  Neglecting 
loss  of  light  from  obstructions  in  the  lens  itself  and  color  effect,  the 
relative  illuminating  power   of  a  telescope  is  approximately  repre- 

sented  by  i  =  = — — ,  where  5  =  diameter  of  objective  in  millimeters, 
■^  5  m- 

and  m  =  magnifying   power    of   the   telescope   in    diameters.      The 

natural  illumination  is  taken  as  unity. 

d.  The  Eyepiece. — The  eyepiece  may  consist  of  a  single  lens  or  a 
combination  of  lenses.  The  single  lens  is  subject  to  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration,  and  is,  therefore,  inferior  to  the  combinations 
which  are  designed  to  avoid  either  or  both  of  these  defects.  The 
Ramsden  eyepiece,  consisting  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  with  the 
convex  surfaces  toward  each  other,  corrects  spherical  aberration,  but 
is  not  achromatic,  while  the  Kellner  and  Steinheil  combinations  are 
both  achromatic  and  free  from  aberration. 
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Tlie  eyepiece  is  simi^ly  a  magnifier  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
objective,  and,  as  such,  does  not  influence  the  errors  of  the  telescope. 
Very  bad  mounting  would  interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  definition 
in  i^arts  of  the  field  of  view,  and  should  be  avoided,  to  the  extent  of 
obtaining  sharp  definition. 

The  focal  length  of  a  compound  eyepiece  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  focal  lengths  of  its  respective  lenses  and  the  distance,  a,  between 
their  optic  centers,  by  the  following  formula: 

f  -         f'f 

e.  77^6  Reticule. — This  was  invented  by  William  Gascoigne  in  1640, 
and  consists  of  a  ring  interposed  in  the  eyepiece  slide  of  the  telescope 
perpendicular  to  the  telescope  axis.  It  is  made  adjustable  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  by  four  capstan  screws,  Fig.  10  [a.)  Four  spider 
threads  are  mounted  on  this  ring,  one  vertical  and  three  horizontal. 
The  two  extreme  horizontal  threads  are  used  for  distance  determina- 
tions, and  incidentally  give  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
readings  to  eliminate  errors  of  estimation.  They  serve  an  almost 
indispensable  purpose  in  avoiding  misreadings.  The  intersection  of 
the  mean  horizontal  and  the  vertical  threads  marks  the  aiming  point 
on  the  line  of  sight  for  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope. 

The  interval  between  the  extreme  horizontal  threads  is  so  chosen 
that  the  intercept  formed  by  them  on  a  vertical  scale  or  rod  is  some 
even  fraction  of  the  distance  of  such  rod  from  the  instrument.  Owing 
to  the  high  magnifying  power  of  the  eyepiece  generally  used  on  jare- 
cise  levels,  this  interval  should  be  such  that  the  ratio  between  rod 
intercept  and  distance  should  not  exceed  the  ratio  1:  200,  and  may  be 
still  smaller,  up  to  1:500,  though  1:200  does  not  approach  the  limits 
of  sharp  definition  of  the  eyejiiece,  and  yet  is  very  convenient  for 
converting  rod  intervals  into  actual  distance.  Smaller  ratios,  of 
course,  give  less  accurate  distance  determinations. 

The  actual  horizontal  distance,  I,  is  determined  from  the  rod  inter- 
cept, i,  or  wire-interval,  by  the  well-known  stadia  formula: 

I  ^h  i  ■\-  c  -\-f,  for  horizontal  sights, 

in  which  A:  is  the  stadia  constant,  preferably  200  for  levels, /is  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective,  and  c  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  instrument  to  the  optic  center  of  the  objective. 
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Hence,  for  any  number,  n,  of  successive  settings  of  an  instrument, 
the  continuous  distance  for  a  stretch  of  levels  would  be 

where  2^  /  is  the  siim  of  all  back  and  fore  sights  of  the  stretch,  and 
/  =  ^^  i  is  the  sum  of  the  thread  distances,  or  rod  intereeiats,  for  all 
back  and  fore  sights.  This  formula  seems  complicated,  but,  in  prac- 
tice, its  solution  is  made  very  simple  by  tabulating  the  function  k  I  for 
values  of  /from  1  to  100.  However,  when  Ti  is  exactly  200,  a  condition 
which  the  maker  can  supply,  then  no  tabulation  is  necessary. 

/.  The  Steel  Collars. — These  form  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
telescope,  and,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said, 
the  direction  of  pointing  of  the  telescope  depends  on  the  condition  that 
these  collars  are  exactly  equal  and  that  they  remain  equal.  This  con- 
dition is  never  realized  in  practice,  but  no  serious  results  need  follow 
from  this  source,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Some  makers  prefer  to  make  the  collars  of  bronze  instead  of  steel, 
but,  with  ordinary  care,  steel  collars  will  not  rust,  and  this  is  their 
only  objectionable  feature,  while  bronze  is  very  subject  to  corrosion, 
especially  in  contact  with  grease  or  oil,  and,  being  generally  quite 
soft,  is  not  nearly  as  desirable  as  high  steel. 

The  Soukces  or  Erkok  in  Precise  Leveling. 
1.  Introductory. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  show  the  many  sources  of  error  to  which  the 
process  of  leveling  is  subject,  and  to  demonstrate  methods  of  determin- 
ing them  when  they  are  sufficiently  constant  to  make  such  determin- 
ation possible. 

As  is  readily  seen,  these  errors  are  not  all  of  an  accidental  nature, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  depend  either  on  the  instrument  or  the 
observer. 

The  variations  in  gravity  at  different  points  and  elevations  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  constant 
sources  of  error,  but  these,  while  they  may  be  considered  measurable, 
and  should  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  are,  nevertheless,  of 
minor  importance  to  the  instrumental  errors.  These  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  may  be  eliminated  by  jjroper  methods  and  careful  work. 
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leaving  as  tbi)  most  dangerous  errors  those  which  are  caused  by  rajjidly 
changing  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

All  the  foregoing  sources  of  error  have  been  classified  in  a  manner 
appearing  most  logical  and  natural,  and  while  much  that  is  said  is  not 
new,  yet  a  great  deal  of  this  work  is  original  and  is  considered  as 
valuable  in  throwing  light  on  many  difficulties  previously  attributed  to 
erroneous  causes.  The  writer  has  aimed  to  discover,  by  careful  study 
and  research,  all  the  errors  to  which  the  pi-ocess  of  levehng  is  subject. 
Whether  or  not  this  aim  has  been  materialized  remains  for  future 
investigation  to  prove. 

2.  Effect  of  the  Spheroidal  Shape  of  the  Earth  on  Long  Level  Lines. 

a.  Force  of  Gravitt/. — The  direction  of  the  plumb  line  at  a  jjomt  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  resultant  of  the  force  of  gravitation  and  the 
centrifugal  force  caused  by  the  earth's  rotation.  Since  the  earth  is  an 
ellipsoid  it  follows  that  both  gravitation  and  centrifugal  force  change 
their  relative  values  for  different  points  on  the  earth,  and  thus  affect 
the  resultant  which  governs  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line. 

"The  attraction  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body  at  its  surface 
is  the  sum  of  the  partial  attractions  which  each  part  of  the  earth 
exerts  uj^on  the  body,  and  the  resultant  of  all  these  attractions  may  be 
considered  to  act  from  a  single  jjoint — the  center.  Hence,  if  the  earth 
were  a  perfect  sphere,  a  given  body  would  be  equally  attracted  at  any 
point  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  attraction  would,  however,  vary 
with  the  height  above  the  surface."* 

In  order  to  compare  the  force  of  gravity  for  different  points  and 
different  elevations,  it  should  always  be  corrected  to  corresi^oud  to  sea 
level. 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  earth's  center,  and  calling  g^  this  force  at  mean 
sea  level,  g'  the  force  of  gravity  at  an  elevation  7i  in  free  air  above  sea 
level,  and  It  the  radius  of  the  earth,  then 

g,-iR+hr         R  + • ^'' 

For  a  point  on  a  high  plateau  of  elevation  h  above  mean  sea  level, 
the  force  of  gravity  is  affected  by  the  mass  of  this  plateau  and  becomes 
g".     If    5  denotes  the  density  of  the  material  of  the  plateau,  d^  the 
*  Ganot's  Physics,  1883,  Art.  83,  p.  66. 
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mean  density  of  the  earth,  J  g  the  effect  ijroduced  by  the  mass  of  the 
plateau  on  the  point  Ti,  exclusive  of  the  attraction  produced  by  the 
earth,  and  P  a  constant,  then  A  g  ^^^1  %l?  8  h  (nearly).* 

The  attraction  of  the  earth  alone  (using  the  same  constant  Ic)  is 

go  =-3^       ^2      =3^'^^'5m (2) 

The  ratio  -rr   is  generally  about  \,  as  the  density  of  the  interior 
earth  is  about  twice  that  at  the  surface,  hence 

(3) 


^.7 

3  5  7^         2,h 

9o 

2  d„,R~4:E 

But  the  force  g^  corrected  for  the  elevation  7i,  without  regard  to  the 
mass  of  the  plateau,  would  be,  from  Equation  (1), 

*'  =  «-«  0--i) : (*> 

Hence,  since  g"  =g„  -\-  Ag  -{-  (g'  —  g„),  the  actual  attraction  g" 
found  from  Equations  (3)  and  (4j  is 


9 


/,     ,    S  h       2h\  / ,        5  7A  ^_. 


In  applying  the  foregoing  to  a  revolving  ellipsoid  like  our  earth, 
other  theories  are  involved  which  are  considered  in  the  following. 

The  foregoing  equations  apply,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  a  sphere, 
but,  within  knowable  limits,  they  also  apply  to  an  ellipsoid,  pro- 
vided allowance  is  made  for  the  change  in  direction  of  the  gravity 
forces  resulting  from  the  latter  shajae,  in  which  the  forces  no  longer 
intersect  in  the  center  of  the  mass,  and,  for  a  general  assumption 
regarding  distribution  of  mass,  these  forces  cannot  be  assumed  normal 
to  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid. 

Since,  according  to  the  Kant-Laplace  theory,  the  earth  is  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution,  produced  from  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass,  by  the 
influence  of  attraction  and  centrifugal  force,  it  follows  that  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  forces  acting  at  a  given  point  of  the  earth's  surface 
must  be  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  given  point. 

*  See  Helmert,  Hohere  Geodesie,  II,  pp.  143  and  164. 
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The  mass  attraction  g',  of  the  ellipsoid  Fig.  11,  on  a  i^oint  p  of  its 
surface,  may  be  resolved  into  two  components  G  and  Q ;  the  former, 
being  the  larger  component,  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  earth 
at  0,  and  the  latter  is  normal  to  G  at  p. 


\/ 
P/ 

~fj:os 

'P. 


G///J  \^^ 

--a-  ^     '  ^  '      - 


Fig.  11. 

The  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  /  :=  a  v^,  in  which  v  is 
angular  velocity.  For  a  latitude  0  this  force  becomes /^  =  a  cos  <p  v- 
=/cos  0.  This  centrifugal  force  may  also  be  resolved  into  the  com- 
ponent /  cos^  cp,  normal  to  the  surface  at  p,  and  the  tangential  com- 
ponent/" cos  4>  sin  0,  the  latter  coinciding  very  neai'ly  in  direction  with 
Q.  The  resultant  of  the  gravity  and  centrifugal  forces  at  p  will  then 
be  g,  which  makes  a  small  angle  with  //'  and  the  angle  0  with  the 
equator.  In  other  words,  g  is  normal  to  the  ellipsoid  at  p  and  makes 
the  angle  of  the  latitude  with  the  equator. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  g,  the  force  or  acceleration  of  gravity,  at  p), 
is  j)roportional  to  sin-  0*  as  expressed  by  the  formula 

g  =  9.7800  (1  +  0.005310  sin-  0)  m.  per  second (6) 

For  latitude  45°  this  becomes 
c/,,^5  ^  9.7800  (1  4-  0.002655)  =9.80597  m.  per  second  at  sea  level. ...  (7) 

By  substitution  in  (6)  for  sin^  0  =  i  (1  —  cos  2  0)  and  combining 

(6)  and  (7)  then 

g  =  g,f'  (1  -  /i  cos  2  0) (8) 

in  which  g.f'  at  sea  level  =  9.80597  m.  and  (i  =  0.002655,  a  constant. 

For  any  other  point  in  free  air  and  at  an  elevation  h,  Equations  (1) 
and  (8)  give  :  ,,  / ,  ,  ^  2  Ji\ 

^  '""  g=  go"  ( 1  -  /i  cos  2  0  -  -^J (9) 

and  for  a  point  on  a  high  plateau  of  elevation  h,  Equations  (5)  and  (8) 
^"•^  ^  =  ,„»(l-/Jcos2^-|i) (10) 

*  See  Helmert,  Hohere  Qeodesie,  II,  pp.  241  and  609. 
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h.  Dynamic  and  Orthometrlc  Heights  on  the  Kdrtlis  Surface. — The 
elevation  of  a  point  h  above  sea  level,  determined  by  direct  measure- 
ment on  a  vertical  line,  gives  the  orthometric  height  of  that  jjoint. 

The  dynamic  height  of  this  j^oint  is  represented  by  the  work  re- 
quired to  raise  a  unit  mass  through  the  height  h. 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  varies  at  different  points  on  a  meridional 
plane,  as  represented  by  Equations  (9)  and  (10),  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  raise  a  unit  mass  through  the  orthometric 
height  h,  at  different  points  on  a  meridian,  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
force  of  gravity  at  these  points.  Calling  r/j  and^o  ^^^  forces  of  gravity 
for  two  points  on  the  ellipsoid  in  latitudes  cp-^  and  (p.^,  respectively, 
and  hi  and  ho  the  orthometric  heights  corresponding  to  equal  dynamic 
effects  at  the  two  points,  respectively,  then  the  following  relations 
must  exist : 

g,h,=g,h.~,ox  ^  =  ^-' (11) 

Now,  from  Equation  (10), 

g,  =  r/, «  (l  -  /i  cos  2  0,  -  |A^  and  g,  =  g,^  (l  -  /J  cos  2  0,  -  ^-^  ) 

from  which 

.,  r>  5  ho 

1  —  /i  cos  2  02  —  Fr 

^  =  -J  = —J  =1  —  /i  (cos  2  (A,  —  cos  2  0,)  nearly. 

5^1      ^h      i_;3cos20,-^ 

=  1  +  2  /isin  (  01  +  0. )  sin  (  0.  —  0i ). 
Calling   0  the    mean   latitude    between   the   two  jjlaces   and   L  the 
meridional  distance  or  difference  in  latitude  measured  in  kilometers, 
then 

sin  (01  -f-  4>-2)  =  sin  2  0 

-,     •     ,               .       L            /02  —  0A        -^           1         •          (P-^  —  </'i 
and  sm  (02  —  *?^i)  —  ^  ^^^    (  ~^> '  )  ~  "p  i^early,  since    -^^— 

is  generally  a  very  small  angle  and  its  cosine  nearly  equal  to  one. 
Hence 

^  =  1  +  2  /i  sin  2  0  ^ (12) 

JT   J 

or     7^1  —  7^2  =  2  /i  sin  2  0  -5-  nearly (13) 

in  which  H  =  mean  elevation  of  the  two  jaoints  above  sea  level. 
The  factor  H  L  (see  Fig.  12)  then  becomes  equal  to  the  projected  area 
of  the  elevation  or  plateau  (upon  which  the  two  points  hi  and  /«2  are 
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situated)  ujjon  a  middle  meridional  plane.  Calling  this  area  H L  =  A 
and  substituting  for  (5  =  0.00265  and  i^  =  6  370  000  m.  in  Equation 
(13),  then  h^  —  h,=  0.832  ^  sin  2  0 (14) 

If  A  be  given  in  square  kilometers,  in  Equation  (14),  h^  — Ji^  will 
be  in  millimeters. 

Equation  (14)  then  represents  the  orthometric  error  produced  by 
the  dynamic  effect  of  the  earth  on  the  plumb  line  in  j^assing  between 
points  01  and  cpn  at  a  mean  level  H  above  sea  level.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  error  is  confined  to  meridional  distance  alone,  since  a  section 
of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator  is  always  a  circle  and  accordingly 
the  force  of  gravity  is  constant  for  a  given  latitude.  This  would  be 
true  for  any  imaginary  sea  level  above  the  present  level. 


C     A  B      D 

Fig.  12. 

Considering  A  P  B  (Fig.  12)  the  present  sea  level,  and  then  sup- 
posing that  this  level  were  raised  to  a  spheroidal  surface  C  P^  D,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  flood,  the  following  conditions  will  be  found  to  exist: 

From  Equations  (8)  and  (11)  it  is  seen  that  equal  dynamic  heights 
at  the  points  B  (equator),  F  (for  0  =  45°)  and  P'  (at  pole),  will  bear 
the  ratio  of      ^  .  ^ .  p,  ^  xoO.265  m. :  100.000  m. :  99.735m. 

Hence  such  a  new  water  level  would  not  form  a  concentric  curve 
with  the  present  spheroid,  but  would  have  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig. 
12.  This  leads  to  the  following  conclusion  as  regards  the  gravity 
effect  on  absolute  elevations  as  referred  to  mean  sea  level. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  in  a  line  of  precise  levels  run  along  the 
earth's  surface  on  a  meridian,  and  at  sea  level,  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole,  the  closure  with  sea  level  at  the  pole  would  be  zero.  But  if  a 
return  line  were  run  from  the  jjole  to  the  eqiiator,  taking  the  jjath  indi- 
cated by  the  line  P'  D  (Fig.  12),  and  then  closing  back  on  the  point  B, 
the  complete  loop,  even  if  free  from  all  error,  would  close  with  a 
spheroidal  error  of  99.735  —  100.265  =  —  0.530  m. 
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In  a  similar  manner  Eqtiation  (14)  then  represents  tlie  error  intro- 
duced by  gravity  into  any  line  of  levels  run  between  jDoints  on  latitudes 
0j  and  02'  or  through  a  meridional  arc  0  (in  degrees),  in  which  A 
represents  the  projected  area  of  the  level  profile  upon  a  middle 
meridional  jDlane,  taking  the  mean  sea  level  for  the  axis  of  ordinates. 
Also,  //j  —  7^2  represents  the  gravity  error,  and  for  a  point  north  of  the 
starting  point  this  error  is  positive  or  additive  to  the  elevation  of  the 
terminal  point  to  give  true  sea  level.  The  error  is  negative  for  a  point 
south  from  the  starting  point. 

While  the  above  derivation  is  not  rigid  and  the  resulting  Equation 
(14)  is  only  approximate,  it  is  believed  that  the  accuracy  attained  by 
its  use  is  quite  within  practical  limits. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  local  deflection  of  the  plumb  line,  as 
might  be  caused  by  a  mountain,  when  leveling  up  on  one  side,  is  not 
considered  in  the  foregoing. 

8.  Disturbing  Influence  of  Differential  Attraction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
on  the  Direction  of  Gravity,  and  Its  Effect  on  Spirit  Leveling. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  abstracted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1887,  p.  196,  from  the  article  of  the  above 
title  by  Charles  A.  Schott,  Assistant. 

The  following  formulas  for  the  disturbance  in  direction  of  gravity 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  a  result  of  the  diurnal  variations 
in  position  of  these  luminaries  with  resjsect  to  any  point  of  the  earth's 
surface,  were  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Helmert*: 

Let   31=  Mass  of  the  sun  or  moon; 
3/o  =  Mass  of  the  earth; 
p  =  Horizontal  parallax  of  the  luminary; 
z  =  Zenith  distance  of  the  luminary ; 
A  =  Azimuth  of  the  luminary,  counting  from  south  around 

by  west; 
oc  =  Azimuth  of  the  level  line,  counting  from  south  around  by 

west; 
I  =  Length  of  a  single  shot,  in  meters; 
P  =r.  The  disturbing  effect  on  the  direction  of  gravity; 

3  M  sin'^  p 


then        P  = 


2  Mo  sin  1"' 


*  Hohere  Geodesie,  Vol.  2,  Chapters  5  and  7;  Leipzig,  1880-84. 
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and  the  southerly  deviation  of  the  disturbed  zenith  will  be 

>S'  =  —  P  sin  2  z  cos  A, 
and  the  westerly  deviation  will  be 

W  =  — P  sin  2  z  sin  A. 
In  consequence  of  the  disttirbed  direction  of  gravity,  the  position 
of  the  level  surface  at  any  point  on  the  earth  will  be  changed,  and  this 
will  affect  the  pointing  of  a  level. 

If,  for  instance,  a  level  line  is  run  in  a  southwesterly  direction  the 
fore  sights  will  be  depressed  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  vertical 
by  the  angle 

y  =  S  COS  oc  +  W  sin  a    =  — P  sin  2  z  cos  {A  —  a  ) (1) 

and  the  correction  to  the  rod  readings  will  be  -\-  I  y  on  the  fore  sight 
and  —  I  y  on  the  back    sight.     Hence,  the  correction  to  difference  of 

elevation  will  be 

2  /  P  sin  2  2  cos  (^  —  (X  ) (2) 

Introducing  numerical  values  in  the  above  expression  for  P,  the 
maximum  effect  for  the  moon  becomes  P  —  0.0174"  =  0.000  000  083  in 
arc,  and  for  the  sun  P  =  0.0080"  =  0.000  000  043  in  arc.  Thus,  for 
any  one  instrumental  setting  this  effect  is  altogether  insensible,  but  it 
may  become  sensible  by  accumulation  in  extended  lines  of  levels. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  equator,  or  have 
zero  declination,  and  that  the  leveling  is  done  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, then,  in  the  expression  (2),  z  in  the  first  quadrant  will  be  accom- 
panied by  A  in  the  first  or  fourth  quadrant,  and  z  in  the  second 
quadrant  will  be  accomi^anied  by  A  in  the  second  or  third  quadrant. 
Hence,  in  leveling  from  north  to  south,  or  for  a  =  0,  this  exj^ression 
will  always  be  positive,  whereas  for  an  east  and  west  line  (x  =  90°)  a 
change  in  sign  may  take  place  and  compensation  will,  to  some  extent, 
diminish  the  effect  under  consideration.  The  circumstance  that  the 
luminaries  assume  different  declinations  does  not,  in  the  main,  alter 
the  general  effect. 

For  level  lines  in  a  north  and  south  direction  there  will  remain  some 
average  effect  on  the  resulting  difference  of  elevation  which  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  a  repetition  of  lines.  However,  for  an  east  and  west 
line,  the  lunar  effect  may  be  eliminated  and  the  solar  effect  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  actual  effect  on  a  line  may  not  exceed 
two-thirds  the  maximum  value,  and  will  generally  be  less  than  one-half 
of  the  same. 
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A  line  of  levels,  100  km.  long,  running  due  south,  might  incur  a 
maximum  producible  error  from  the  moon  of  4-8.3  mm.,  though  the 
actual  error  would  probably  not  exceed  4  or  5  mm.  The  sun  alone 
would  produce  about  half  as  much  as  that  estimated  for  the  moon. 

For  a  duplicate  (direct  and  reverse)  line  of  levels,  1  000  km.  long, 
in  an  east  and  west  dii'ection,  during  the  summer  months,  running 
forenoons  always  westerly  and  afternoons  always  easterly,  Dr.  Hel- 
mert  estimates  that  the  results  of  the  two  levelings  may  differ,  in  con- 
sequence of  differential  solar  attraction,  by  as  much  as  87  mm., 
althovigh  the  mean  result  would  not  be  affected. 

Whether  or  not  such  an  effect  could  be  demonstrated  with  the 
present  methods  and  instruments  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  would 
appear  that  so  small  an  error  as  0.08  mm.  per  kilometer  would  be  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  existing  probable  uncertainties  of  leveling. 

However,  the  following  observations  made  by  the  writer  in  1898-99, 
while  running  a  duplicate  line  of  precise  levels  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
Kiver,  show  something  of  this  kind. 

The  general  direction  of  the  line  was  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
over  a  distance  of  about  207  km.,  run  in  167  separate  stretches,  during 
August,  September,  October  and  November,  1898,  and  May,  1899. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  number  of  closures  of  each  sign  for  the  four 
combinations  of  direct  and  reverse  lines  run  forenoons  and  afternoons. 


TABLE  No.  3. 


Stretches  Run. 

Direct,  a.  m. 
Reverse,  p.  m. 

Direct,  p.  m. 
Reverse,  a.  m. 

Direct,  A.  M. 
Reverse,  a.  m. 

Direct,  p.  m. 
Reverse,  p.  m. 

No.  of  stretches 

Sign  of  closure 

30 

-f- 

25 

17 

+ 

23 

19 

+ 

14 

18 

+ 

21 

Percentage 

82X  minus. 

74^  dIus. 

73}i  minus. 

S5X  plus. 

Of  the  167  stretches,  84  closed  with  a  plus  error  and  83  with  a  minus 
error,  showing  that  this  effect  was  practically  eliminated  in  the  entire 
work  by  properly  dividing  up  the  work  between  forenoons  and  after- 
noons. This  division  was  as  follows ;  88  direct  lines  run  a.  m.  ;  79  direct 
lines  run  p.  m.  ;  73  reverse  lines  run  a.  m.  ;  and  94  reverse  lines  run 
p.  M. 
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The  stretches  tabulated  in  the  third  and  fourth  combination,  in 
which  direct  and  reverse  lines  were  run  in  the  same  half  of  the  day, 
vitiate  to  some  extent  the  law  sought,  because  it  there  depends  on 
which  one  of  a  pair  of  lines  was  run  first.  As,  for  instance,  of  the  33 
lines  run  direct  and  reverse  in  the  forenoon,  if  16  were  run  direct  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  forenoon,  and  16  were  run  reverse  in  the  earlier 
part,  then  there  should  be  an  equal  number  of  errors  of  each 
sign.  The  same  would  apply  to  lines  run  in  both  directions  in  the 
afternoon. 

Again,  the  work  done  in  clear  weather,  which  generally  prevailed, 
involves  a  much  larger  accidental  error  than  is  found  in  work  done  on 
cloudy  days,  and  this  again  vitiates  the  distinct  manifestation  of  a 
definite  law.  However,  the  general  result  of  the  first  and  second 
combination  in  Table  No.  3  exhibits  a  fair  indication  of  the  effect 
here  considered. 

Hence,  it  might  be  concluded  that,  for  an  east  and  west  line,  this 
error  can  be  eliminated  by  dividing  the  work  equally  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  day,  while  for  a  north  and  soiith  line  the  error  would  not 
be  manifested  by  the  work,  although  it  might  exist  to  the  same  extent. 

However,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  is  merely  a  seeming  detection 
of  err  jrs  from  the  source  here  considered,  and  that  the  real  error  is 
one  due  to  temperature,  as  discussed  further  on. 

4.  Errors  of  the  Level  Tube. 

a.  Parallelism  of  the  Level  Tube  with  the  Vertical  Plane  through  the 
Telescojye  Axis.— When  the  level  tube  is  not  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  talescope  axis  a  slight  lateral  tilting  of  the  striding 
level  will  cause  the  biibble  to  run  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  this 
would  introduce  an  error  of  pointing  unless  the  level  tube  were  always 
placed  with  its  axis  in  a  horizontal  plane,  which  is  imin-acticable. 
There  must  always  be  a  slight  play  laterally  to  permit  of  readily 
removing  the  tube  from  its  supports  and  reversing  it.  However,  the 
play  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  very  small. 

Parallelism  of  the  level  tube  with  the  vertical  plane  through  the 
telescoj)e  axis  can  be  readily  established  by  adjustment  with  the  hori- 
zontal adjusting  screw,  and  should  be  continued  until  a  lateral  tilt  of 
the  level  tube  no  longer  displaces  the  bubble.  This  adjustment  is 
called  the  lateral  adjustment   of  the  level  tube,  and  is    not   likely  to 
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change  mxicli  in  a  well- constructed  instrument,  but  the  adjustment 
should  be  tested  occasionally.  It  is  very  important  that  a  level  should 
be  free  from  error  of  this  kind,  because  the  observations  cannot  be 
made  to  eliminate  such  errors,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  work  depends  absolutely  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  instrument. 

b.  The  Horizontaliti/  of  the  Level  Tube. — This  is  indicated  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  bubble  with  respect  to  the  graduation  on  the  glass  tube 
of  the  spirit  level.  This  graduation  may  be  continuous  from  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  the  other,  or  it  may  extend  from  the  center  of  the  tube 
toward  its  ends,  which  latter  style  is  generally  more  convenient,  al- 
though the  first  always  identifies  the  end  of  the  tube  read.  Still,  this 
is  quite  unnecessary,  since  the  bubble  ends  can  be  identified  in  other 
ways,  and  readings  taken  from  the  center  outward  require  no  reduction, 
and  are,  therefore,  preferable. 

The  striding  level,  which  should  always  accompany  a  precise  level- 
ing instrument  (see  Fig.  7),  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  read  either 
in  a  direct  or  reversed  position,  and  the  construction  permits  of  ad- 
justing the  inclination  of  the  level  tube  to  the  points  of  support  on 
the  telescope  collars.  This  may  be  done  by  clamping  the  instrument, 
after  it  has  been  made  approximately  level  by  the  small  spirit  levels, 
and  then  reading  the  striding  level  in  its  direct  and  reversed  position. 
One-half  the  discrejjancy  thus  obtained  is  then  taken  uj)  on  the  verti- 
cal adjusting  screw  at  the  chamber  end,  and  the  other  half  is  corrected 
by  the  micrometer  on  the  wye-cradle.  This  oi:)eration  should  be  re- 
peated until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  center  for  both  direct  and  re- 
versed i^ositions.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  level  tube  is 
l^arallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  the  lateral  adjustment  having 
first  been  made  and  the  telescope  collars  being  exactly  equal.  The 
effect  of  unequal  collars  will  be  treated  later. 

While  this  adjustment  would  generally  eliminate  the  error  of 
horizontality  of  the  level  tube,  it  is  found  that  no  very  sensitive  level 
tube  will  hold  this  adjustment  very  long,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  first  two  or  three  reversals  of  a  level  may  show  perfect  adjustment, 
and  a  fourth  reversal  may  indicate  a  considerable  error.  The  con- 
verse also  frequently  occurs,  especially  if  the  adjustment  is  tested 
soon  after  removing  the  level  from  the  box. 

Many  disturbances  of  the  level  tube  will  be  caused  by  fine  particles 
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of  grit  on  the  telescope  collars,  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and 
wind,  cooling  effect  of  rain  drops,  should  any  fall  on  the  level,  and 
passing  clouds  which  change  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  from  the 
sun.  All  these  are  ever  present  to  aflfect  the  horizontal  adjustment  of 
the  level  tube,  and  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  place  any 
reliance  on  a  level  holding  this  adjustment.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
quality  and  fineness  of  the  instrument;  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
sensitive  the  level  the  more  readily  will  its  adjustment  be  affected, 
and  this  is  no  detriment,  as  many  have  claimed,  but  is  a  positive 
safeguard,  and  keeps  the  observer  constantly  informed  of  all  dele- 
terious influences  that  may  exist. 

The  effects  of  temperature  and  length  of  bubble  have  already  been 
discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  variations  in  curvature  of  a 
level  tube  from  temperature  effect  vitiates  the  use  of  the  level  for  any 
measurements  in  which  the  value  of  this  curvature  is  involved,  while 
it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  utility  of  the  level  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  horizontal  when  the  bubble  is  always  brought  to  the  center. 
This  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the  older  method  of  reading  the 
bubble  in  any  position  was  less  accurate  than  the  method  of  taking 
readings  with  the  bubble  in  the  center. 

It  follows,  then,  that  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  capa- 
bility of  a  level  tube  for  holding  its  horizontal  adjustment,  and  hence 
there  is  no  possibility  of  measuring  this  error  and  ajiplying  a  correc- 
tion therefor  to  the  observations.  The  only  rational  elimination  of 
this  error  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  observations  for  each  sight 
with  the  level  tube  direct  and  reversed.  The  mean  of  such  a  pair  of 
sights,  taken  in  quick  succession,  always  eliminates  the  bubble  error, 
whatever  its  amount  may  be.  Hence,  the  observer  need  only  keep  the 
level  adjustment  within  reasonably  small  limits,  and  carefully  avoid 
dust  between  the  contact  points  of  the  level  tube  and  the  telescope 
collars;  then,  repeated  pointings,  with  level  tube  direct  and  reversed, 
will  always  eliminate  the  bubble  error. 

c.  The  Parallax  between  the  Reflected  Images  of  the  Bubble  and  the 
Level  Tube  Graduation. — This,  as  seen  in  the  miiTor,  constitutes  an 
«rror  in  level  pointings  which  is  apparent  from  the  diagram.  Fig.  1.3. 

The  bubble  a — b,  shown  in  the  center  of  the  level  tube  and  reading 
15  at  each  end,  is  seen  at  a' — b'  in  the  mirror  m — n,  while  the  image 
of  the  graduation  is  seen  projected  upon  a  different  plane,  thus  giving 
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rise  to  a  parallactic  error.  In  the  diagram,  the  mirror  image  would 
show  the  eye  end  of  the  bubble  at  14.1  divisions  and  the  object  end  at 
15.7  divisions  from  the  center  of  graduation.  The  mean  error  due  to 
l^arallax  would  then  be  0.8  division. 

Thus,  while  there  may  be  considerable  error  in  the  apj^arent  posi- 
tion of  the  bubble  as  seen  in  the  mirror,  this  error  remains  constant 
so  long  as  the  inclination  of  the  mirror  remains  the  same  and  the  eye 
is  always  in  the  same  position.  Both  these  requirements  are  practi- 
cally fulfilled.  Hence,  if  back  sights  and  fore  sights  are  equal,  this  error 
is  eliminated.  It  is  this  diflSculty  which  is  solved  in  such  a  compli- 
cated manner  by  the  prismatic  combination  attached  to  the  French 
precise  level.  Fig.  2,  Plate  II,  without  any  urgent  necessity. 


SKETCH   SHOWING   ERROR  OF   PARALLAX 

BETWEEN   IMAGE  OF  A  BUBBLE  AND   ITS 

GRADUATION  AS  SEEN  IN  A  MIRROR. 


Fig.  13. 

With  a  little  study  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  13,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
for  a  constant  position  of  the  eye,  a  certain  inclination  of  the  mirror 
will  make  the  parallax  of  the  bubble  ends  equal  and  opposite,  thus 
affecting  only  the  apisarent  length  of  the  bubble,  as  seen  in  the  mirror, 
but  not  its  horizontalism.  This  angle  is  readily  found,  and  small 
set-screws  provided  on  the  mirror  or  mirror-frame  will  limit  the 
motion  of  the  mirror  to  the  desired  angle  (see  Fig.  7).  The  eye  can, 
with  little  practice,  be  placed  near  enough  to  the  same  position  to 
reduce  this  error,  due  to  parallax,  to  insignificance,  and  thus  make 
the  mirror  the  simj^lest  and  best  device  for  viewing  the  bubble  while 
taking  the  rod  reading.     With  little  practice  the  observer  can  learn  to 
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observe  both  tlie  rod  and  the"  bubble  simultaneously,  an  advantage 
which  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Another  feature  in  favor  of  the  mirror,  as  applied  to  high-grade 
levels,  is  that  the  less  the  curvature  of  a  level  tube,  the  less  will  be  the 
error  due  to  parallax,  sup23osing  that  the  mirror  is  not  adjusted. 
Thus,  suppose  the  parallax  for  a  given  case  to  amount  to  0.5  bubble 
division,  then  if  the  level  have  a  curvature  of  10  seconds  per  division 
this  would  cause  an  error  of  5  seconds  in  pointing,  while  for  a  2-second 
level  tube  the  error  in  pointing  would  be  only  1  second.  Hence,  a 
poorly  adjusted  mirror  might  prove  serious  on  a  common  coarse  level, 
while  on  a  very  sensitive  level  the  error  might  be  inajjpreciable. 

d.  The  Error  of  Pointing. — As  influenced  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
level,  this  is  an  important  question  in  precise  leveling,  and  many  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  accuracy  of  work  attained  with  a  level  of  6  to 
10  seconds  curvature  is  equal  or  superior  to  that  attainable  with  a 
2-second  level.  However,  this  assertion  is  not  sustained  by  practice  or 
theory,  and  is  largely  the  result  of  prejudice  and  lack  of  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  person  holding  such  views. 

An  illustration  of  the  relation  between  curvature  and  error  of  point- 
ing of  level  tubes  is  given  by  the  experiments  of  Eeinherz  in  Table  No. 
4,  in  which  the  length  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  is  2  mm.  This 
applies  to  a  large  number  of  readings,  while  a  single  reading  may 
readily  be  in  error  by  ±  0. 1  division. 

TABLE  No.  4. 


Sensitiveness 

Mean  Error 

of  tube. 

of  centering  bubble. 

of  reading  bubble. 

3.7  seconds  of  arc. 

4.5 

9.0 
18.0 
27.0 
54.0 

±  0.135  seconds  =  ±  0.045  div. . . . 
0.18            "                0.036    "  .... 
0.27            "                0.027     "  .... 
0.36            "                0.018    "  .... 
0.45            "                0.013    "  .... 
0.63           "               0.009    "  .... 

±0.27   seconds  = 
0.315 
0.45 
0.765 
1.08 
1.44 

=  ±  0.09    div. 
0.063    " 
0.045    " 
0.036     " 
0.036    " 
0.027    " 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  accuracy  attainable  in  center- 
ing the  bubble  is  far  greater  than  that  attainable  by  reading  the  bubble 
in  any  position  and  making  the  reduction  to  the  center.  This  again 
proves  the  desirability  of  obser\dng  always  with  the  bubble  in  the 
center,  in  preference  to  reading  the  bubble  and  reducing  to  the  center. 
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Accordingly,  for  a  9-second  level,  the  mean*  error  of  centering  would 
affect  a  rod  reading  for  a  distance  of  100  m.  by  ±0.5  mm.  which  is 
greater  than  the  permissible  error  of  closure  for  a  stretch  of  100  m. 
Fov  a  level  tube  of  2.7  seconds  curvature,  the  mean*  error  for  the  same 
length  of  shot  would  be  ±  0.1  mm.,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  error 
of  estimation.  Hence,  while  the  coarser  level  might  enable  one  to 
close  a  stretch  with  a  comparatively  small  error  of  closure,  such  fact 
would  only  indicate  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors,  but  would 
not  be  a  measure  of  the  excellence  of  work  equally  producible  with 
such  a  coarse  level.  With  the  finer  level,  an  accidental  cumulation  of 
errors  might  cause  a  comparatively  wide  closure  on  a  given  stretch, 
but  this  would  then  be  the  most  unfavorable  result  possible  and 
would  probably  still  remain  within  the  assigned  limits  for  good  work. 

The  length  of  the  bubble  is  also  a  factor  in  the  accuracy  of  i:)oint- 
ing,  as  was  previously  shown,  and  should  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. A  short  bubble  creeps  very  slowly  and  does  not  indicate  the 
slight  and  sudden  changes  which  immediately  start  a  long  bubble.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  certain  conditions  of  damp,  cold  weather 
and  by  levels  of  about  6  seconds  curvature  and  over.  A  very  sensitive 
level  can  be  forced  to  the  center  by  the  micrometer  and  a  reading  may 
be  taken  at  once,  while  in  a  coarser  level  the  bubble  must  be  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  stop  creeping  before  the  reading  can  be  taken.  Hence 
wind  and  other  disturbing  influences  i^roduce  comparatively  more  an- 
noyance when  working  with  a  coarse  level. 

5.  Eeroes  Pertaining  to  the  TeijEscope. 

a.  The  Reticule  Errm'. — In  a  properly  adjusted  level,  the  reticule 
should  be  sharply  seen  through  the  eyepiece.  There  should  be  no 
bhirred  effect  at  any  point  of  the  threads  within  the  field  of  distinct 
vision,  and  the  threads  should  show  no  parallax  when  the  eye  is 
moved  slowly  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  eyepiece.  When  the  eye- 
piece lenses  and  the  reticule  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  telescope 
axis,  there  will  be  no  dijBBculty  in  jsreventing  all  errors  from  this  source 
by  properly  focusing  the  eyepiece  on  the  threads  of  the  reticule. 

When  the  horizontal  threads  of  the  reticule  are   not   absolutely 

horizontal,  the  readings  taken  at  different  points  of  these  threads  may 

*  Note  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions).— The  word  "  mean  "  should  be 
omitted.  The  comparison  is  made  for  a  single  reading  where  the  bubble  may  be  ±  0.1 
division  out  of  center. 
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differ  materially,  and,  to  prevent  errors  from  this  source,  the  hori- 
zontal threads  must  always  be  read  exactly  at  the  intersection  points 
■with  the  vertical  thread.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  the  horizontal- 
ity  of  the  threads  should  be  made  adjustable  by  a  simple  adjustable 
stop  device  to  check  the  movement  of  the  telescope  in  its  cradle  a 
exactly  the  desired  horizontal  j^osition  when  the  telescope  is  moved  in 
azimuth.  This  adjustment,  properly  made  for  the  normal  and 
inverted  position  of  the  telescope,  will  prevent  all  errors  from  lack  of 
horizontality  of  the  threads. 

The  thread  interval  should  be  as  small  as  j^ossible  and  yet  jaermit 
of  making  distance  determinations  with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  one  in 
a  thousand.  For  a  magnifying  power  of  50  diameters  a  thread  interval 
of  1  in  200  will  satisfy  this  requirement.  When  threads  are  widely 
separated,  they  will  not  permit  of  sharp  focusing  on  all  threads 
simultaneously,  and  the  widely  divergent  rays  will  traverse  strata  of 
air  of  different  temperature,  density  and  humidity.  Many  serious 
errors  may  result  from  a  slightly  excessive  thread  interval. 

The  thread  interval  is  not  absolutely  constant,  and,  strictly  sjjeak- 
ing,  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  reticule  frame.  If  the 
reticule  be  of  brass,  the  distance  determination  shoiild  be  reduced  to 
a  standard  temjierature  by  using  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  brass. 
However,  the  distance  determination  need  only  be  relative  between 
back  and  fore  sights,  and,  as  the  change  in  temperature  would  not  be 
sufficiently  great  to  affect  this  relation,  it  may  be  neglected.  It  is 
valuable,  however,  in  making  repeated  determinations  of  the  value  of 
a  certain  thread  interval,  to  note  the  different  resiilts  for  different 
temperatures. 

The  most  serious  error  in  connection  with  the  reticule  is  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  The  level  tube  is  the 
starting  point  to  which  the  direction  of  the  telescope  must  be  referred. 
Hence,  the  center  of  the  reticule  (formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
mean  horizontal  thread  with  the  vertical  thread)  shoiild  be  on  the 
axis  of  the  telescope,  or  axis  of  collimation,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  adjustment  of  the  reticule,  provided  the  optic  center  of 
the  objective  lens  is  also  on  this  axis,  a  condition  which  is  rarely  ever 
fulfilled  by  the  maker.  Since  the  objective  is  fixed  in  the  telescope 
tube  no  aljustment  is  possible,  hence  what  is  ordinarily  called  colli- 
mation adjustment  does  not  generally  accomplish  the  object  implied 
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by  this  term.  If  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  line  of  sight  into  coin- 
cidence with  the  telescope  axis,  as  defined  by  the  centers  of  the  collars, 
by  adjustment  of  the  reticule  alone,  then  the  commonly  applied  term 
"  coUimation  adjustment"  would  be  correct,  but  this  not  being  the 
case  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  more  precise  term  "thread  or  reticule 
adjustment,"  which  will  be  used  in  the  following. 

When  the  line  of  sight  does  not  coincide  with  the  telescope  axis, 
then  the  former  is  inclined  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  bubble, 
and  the  error  resulting  from  such  inclination  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  repeated  readings  taken  with  the  telescope  normal  and  inverted, 
always  keejjing  the  bubble  in  the  center.  This  is  true  whether  or  not 
the  collars  of  the  telescope  are  equal. 

The  reticule  might  be  so  adjusted  that  for  a  certain  length  of  sight 
the  readings  of  the  middle  thread  would  be  the  same  for  telescope 
normal  and  inverted,  but  this  adjustment  would  not  hold  good  for  any 
other  length  of  sight  unless  the  optic  center  of  the  objective  lens  be 
in  the  axis  of  the  telescojie.  Hence,  the  thread  adjustment  alone  will 
not  generally  eliminate  errors  of  coUimation,  but  repeated  readings  in 
normal  and  inverted  positions  of  the  telescope  will  effectually  eliminate 
coUimation  errors  of  whatever  magnitude. 

With  this  method  a  very  good  line  of  levels  can  be  run  by  reading 
only  one  of  the  extreme  threads;  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  will 
always  agree  closely  with  the  mean  of  the  mean  thread  readings.  This 
subject  will  be  more  clearly  represented  in  the  following,  in  connection 
with  the  mounting  of  the  lenses. 

In  closing  this  siibject  it  should  be  noted  that  the  thickness  of  the 
telemeter  threads  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  attainable  accuracy 
of  readings  at  long  distances.  The  threads  should  be  the  finest  pos- 
sible, otherwise  the  length  of  sight  must  be  limited  to  suit  the  quality 
of  the  threads. 

h.  Errors  Due  to  Defective  Mounting  of  the  Lenses. — As  has  been  stated 
previously,  a  slight  eccentricity  in  the  mounting  of  the  eyepiece  lenses 
produces  no  deflection  in  the  line  of  sight,  though  it  changes  the 
optical  axis  of  the  telescope.  If  the  eccentricity  is  bad,  or  the  axis  of 
the  lens  is  not  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  definition  may  be  poor, 
and  thus  affect  the  sharpness  of  the  extreme  threads,  or  even  jDrevent 
obtaining  a  sharp  image  simultaneously  on  all  threads.  This  is  then 
a  serious  defect  which  must  be  remedied  by  the  maker. 
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Displacements  of  the  objective  lens  are  far  more  serious,  and  aflfect 
the  line  of  sight  by  tlie  amount  of  such  disijlacement.  The  line  of 
sight  is  not  affected  by  oblique  mounting  of  the  objective,  but  this  fault 
will  interfere  with  the  definition,  as  in  the  case  of  eyepiece  obliquity. 

Any  lateral  displacements  of  the  eyepiece  or  objective  may  be 
readily  discovered  by  focusing  on  a  distinct  object  and  then  care- 
fully revolving  the  telescope  on  its  horizontal  axis.  The  image  and 
the  threads  (even  when  the  thread  adjustment  is  jserfect)  will  appear 
to  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  about  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  for  a  telescope,  with  laterally  displaced  object- 
ive, the  thi'ead  adjustment,  when  i:)erformed,  does  not  bring  the  line  of 
sight  into  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  the  telescoj^e  (collimation  axis). 
When  the  center  of  the  reticule  is  so  adjusted  that  it  coincides  with 
an  image  lor  both  normal  and  inverted  positions  of  the  telescope,  then 
the  center  of  the  reticule,  the  optic  center  of  the  objective  and  the 
object  sighted  on  are  in  a  straight  line  called  the  line  of  sight,  but 
this  line  is  neither  parallel  nor  coincident  with  the  telescope  axis 
except  when  the  thread  adjustment  was  performed  for  an  object  at 
an  infinite  distance  and  the  optic  center  of  the  objective  is  on  the  axis 
of  the  telescope.  Hence,  for  thread  adjustment  on  an  object  at  a 
finite  distance,  D,  and  the  objective  not  truly  mounted,  the  Une  of 
sight  will  be  inclined  to  the  telescoiJe  axis  by  an  angle  f,  expressed  in 
seconds  by  the  formula, 

a 
^  ^  Dsin  1" 

in  which  a  is  the  lateral  disjjlacemeut  of  the  ojitic  center  of  the  object- 
ive from  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  Thus,  for  a  displacement  r<  =  1  mm. 
and  thread  adjustment  performed  for  the  usual  distance  D  =  50  m. 
the  inclination  e  becomes  4.1  seconds  or  0.02  mm.  per  meter  of 
distance. 

While  this  disjalacement  a  is  generally  quite  small,  yet  the  effect 
produced  thereby  on  the  line  of  sight  should  not  be  overlooked. 

This  error  should  be  eliminated  in  the  observations  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  for  thi'ead  errors,  viz. :  by  reading  with  telescope  normal 
and  inverted. 

c.  Movement  of  the  Eyepiece  Slide. — This  is  frequently  very  defect- 
ive, even  in  high-grade  levels,  and  constitu.tes  a  serious  detriment  in 
any  instrument,  because  a.ny  obliquity  of  motion  of  the  eyepiece  with 
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respect  to  tlie  line  of  sight  affects  the  thread  adjustment,  since  the 
reticule  moves  with  the  eyepiece.  The  same  difficulty  is  encountered 
with  telescopes  in  which  the  objective  is  made  to  slide,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
Plate  III. 

When  the  sliding  tube  (be  it  eyepiece  or  objective)  is  short,  its 
motion  may  be  very  irregular,  a  circumstance  rendering  the  telescope 
almost  worthless  for  precise  work.  The  sliding  tube  should  be  as 
long  as  is  permissible  by  the  telescope  tube,  and  all  lateral  motion 
should  be  prevented  by  scaring  pressure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  With 
such  an  arrangement  the  direction  of  motion  will  be  a  straight  line 
even  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
repetition  of  readings  in  normal  and  inverted  positions  of  the  telescope 
will  again  eliminate  any  error  caused  in  the  thread  adjustment  as  a 
result  of  inclined  motion  of  the  eyepiece  or  objective. 

A  method  for  determining  the  regularity  m  the  eyepiece  move- 
ments will  be  given  under  the  head  of  instrument  constants. 

d.  Ei'ror  Resulting  from  hiequality  of  the  Telescope  Collars. — Any 
existing  inclination  in  the  line  of  sight,  not  explained  in  the  foregoing, 
and  inherent  in  the  instrument  itself,  is  presumably  caused  by  unequal 
telescope  collars.  The  commonly  accepted  method  of  determining 
the  inequality  will  be  briefly  given,  while  no  further  use  will  be  made 
of  this  method,  owing  to  its  many  imperfections,  which  will  be 
presently  demonstrated. 

POSITION   1.  POSITION   2, 


(a)  (&) 

Fig.  14. 
The  common  method  of  detei'mining  the  inequality  of  the  collars  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  and  the  operation  consists  in  setting  up  the 
instrument  on  a  rigid  stone  pier,  and,  after  leveling  up  carefully,  the 
limb  of  the  instrument  is  tightly  clamped  and  the  bubble  is  read  for 
the  telescope  pointing  direct,  as  in  Fig.  14a.  The  level  and  the  tele- 
scope are  then  reversed  together  on  the  cradle  supports,  as  in  Fig. 
14(&),  taking  care  not  to  jar  the  instrument.  When  the  bubble  has 
become  quiet  a  second  reading  is  taken.  This  constitutes  one  deter- 
mination, as  indicated  in  the  following  example,  where  the  bubble  is 
read  from  the  center  and  is  in  perfect  adjustment. 
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The  figure  shows  that  the  angular  inclination  measured  by  the  two 
positions  of  the  bubble  (whether  in  adjustment  or  not)*  is  four  tinges 
the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  collars  and  the  elements  of  the  cone 
enveloping  the  collars.  The  line  A  B  represents  the  position  of  the 
cradle  supports,  which  remains  constant  during  the  experiment,  and 
Position  1  makes  the  upper  element  of  the  cone  horizontal,  or  at  least 
with  the  bubble  in  the  center,  while  in  Position  2  the  bubble  indicates 
a  displacement  toward  the  larger  collar  equal  to  four  times  the  error 
in  axial  pointing  of  the  telescope,  or  twice  the  collar  inequality. 

Example. 
Position  1.  Position  2. 

Bubble  readings :  Bubble  readings : 

right-hand  end.     left-hand  end.  right-hand  end.     left-hand  end. 

16.5  16.5  13.1  20.1 


0   center  of  bubble  at — 3.5 

or  4  £  =  0  —  (—3.5)  =  +  3.5  or  e  =  +  0.875  bubble  divisions. 

The  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  being  6.5  seconds,  e  =  0.875 
X  6.5  =  5.688  seconds.  The  mean  of  twenty  observations  gave  e  = 
5.90  seconds  =  0.0276  mm.  per  meter. 

This  method  assumes  that  the  collars  are  jierfectly  circular,  that 
the  level  tube  actually  indicates  the  direction  of  the  tojjmost  element 
of  the  enveloping  cone  of  the  collars,  and  that  the  j^oints  of  contact 
between  each  collar,  the  level  tube  and  the  cradle  supports,  are  on  the 
arc  of  the  same  circle;  an  assumption  which  is  rarely  true  of  a  ne^v  in- 
strument and  never  true  of  an  old  one. 

The  telescope  does  not  rest  on  the  lowest  element  of  the  collars,  but 
on  the  points  s,  Fig.  15(a),  because  the  two  collars  penetrate  the  angu- 
lar aperture  of  the  forked  cradle  supports  unequally.  Hence,  the 
level  tube  pointing  does  not  involve  the  true  inclination  of  the  upper 
elements  of  the  cone  formed  by  the  collars,  with  resjaect  to  the  points 
of  support  s.  The  same  is  true  of  the  contact  points  c  between  the 
level  tube  and  the  collars.  Fig.  15(/>). 

It  would  generally  be  assumed  that  this  error  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  measiirement  for  the  slight  inequality  usually  existing  between  the 
collars,  and  could,  therefore,  be  neglected.  The  case,  however, 
demands  investigation. 

*  Note  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions.)— This  should  read  "  when  in  ex- 
act adjustment,"  as  illustrated  by  the  example.  Ft>r  bubble  not  in  adjustment,  it  must 
be  read  direct  and  reverse  for  each  position  of  the  telescope. 
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Using  the  dimensions  as  indicated  in  Fig.  15{a),  and  calling  s  the 
correction  for  collar  inequality,  as  previously  determined  by  the 
common  method,  w,  the  actual  inclination  of  the  telescope  axis  result- 
ing from  collar  inequality,  and  t^'  the  vertical  distance  between  s'  and 
s,  then  the  following  approximate  relations  may  be  used  to  determine 
w  and  t: 

/?    ,    .         .  t 


w  =  £  sm  -^  -f  /,  and  w  — 


cos'  — 


Thus,  for  the  Buff  and  Berger  Level,  No.  2768,  s  =.  0.0276  mm.  per 
meter,  and  /i  =  90^;  hence,  by  substituting  and  solving,  t  =  0.0195 
and  iv  =  0.0390  mm.  per  meter. 


CRADLE  SUPPORT 


Fig.  15. 

By  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  in  the  determination  of  e  by 
the  ordinary  method,  this  quantity  is  involved  four  times  in  the 
reversal  of  the  telescope  in  the  cradle  supports,  while  t  enters  only 
twice,  the  inclination  for  telescope  axis  resulting  from  inequality  of 
collars  should  he  e  -\-  2  t  ^  0.0666  mm.  per  meter. 

The  effect  of  the  collar  inequality  on  the  contact  jjoints  of  the 
level  tube  is  opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  cradle  supports,  and  is 
eliminated  when  the  level  tube  is  read  always  in  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  telescope.  However,  when  the  level  tube  is  read 
direct  and  reverse  the  actual  inclination  of  the  telescope  axis  is 
smaller  than  the  above  value  w  by  the  amount  -^ ,  found  from  Fig. 

15(6),  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  as  applied  to  Fig.  15((/). 

*  Note  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions).— The  quantities  t,  q,  w, 
10'  and  e  are  all  linear  dimensions  for  collars  1  m.  apart.  Hence  tney  also  represent 
tangents  for  the  angular  deflections  under  consideration. 
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For  <x   =  89^  30',  t  is  practically  equal  to  q,  aud  -|-  =  0.0097,  which, 

subtracted  from  the  last  corrected  value,  gives  the  final  resulting 
inclination  p  =  0.0666  —  0.0097  =  0.0569  mm.  jjer  meter. 

This  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  collars  are  perfectly 
circular,  and  that  the  four  contact  points  of  each  telescope  collar  are 
in  a  plane  normal  to  the  telescope  axis,  all  of  which  is  not  generally 
true.  'I  he  worthlessness  of  the  common  method  of  finding  the  collar 
ineqiiality  is  thus  made  apparent. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  axial  inclination  of  the  telescope,  result- 
ing from  collar  inequality,  is  measured  by  the  position  of  the  level 
tube  with  respect  to  the  collars,  but  bears  no  relation  to  the  cradle 
sujiports  s,  excei^t  when  the  latter  become  involved  by  some  method 
as  the  above,  which  is  worthless  because  of  this  fact.  Hence,  the 
wear  on  the  collars  cannot  be  determined  in  any  manner  involving  the 
contact  on  the  cradle  supports.  Also,  the  accuracy  required  in  the 
determination  is  beyond  limits  of  calibration.  To  add  to  this  diffi- 
culty, the  cradle  supports  are  never  in  the  same  planes  with  the  level 
tube  contacts  of  the  resjjective  collars,  so  that  this  question  must  be 
solved  by  another  method. 

The  resultant  axial  inclination  from  unequal  collars  may  be  made 
constant  by  confining  the  wear  of  the  collars  on  the  cradle  supjDorts  to 
a  special  path  on  each  collar  and  never  revolving  the  telescoj^e  on  its 
axis  without  first  removing  the  striding  level,  so  that  the  wear  between 
the  level  and  collars  is  practically  impossible  and  is  independent  of 
the  cradle  supports.  The  relation  between  the  telescope  axis  and  the 
striding  level  then  remains  constant,  and  any  wear  caused  by  the  con- 
tinual revolving  of  the  telescope,  whatever  its  amount,  does  not  aflfect 
the  telescope  pointmg  as  indicated  by  the  level  tube.  All  this  is  done 
simply  by  making  the  distance  between  the  cradle  supports  different 
from  that  between  the  forked  ends  of  the  striding  level,  or  by  supjjly- 
ing  two  pairs  of  collars,  one  for  the  cradle  contact  and  the  other  for 
the  level  tube.  This  is  exactly  in  contradiction  to  jjast  jjractice, 
because  the  axial  inclination  still  existing,  while  it  Avould  thus  remain 
practically  constant,  appeared  indeterminate  by  any  method  of  direct 
measurement  with  the  bubble. 

A  very  simple  and  extremely  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
real  inclination  between  the  telescope   axis    and   the   striding  level. 
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devised  by  the  writer,  and  considered  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  and  a  number  of  other  uncertainties  connected  with  the 
level,  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  instrument  constants. 

The  comjjlexity  of  the  axial  error  resulting  from  collar  inequality 
is  made  apparent  by  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  disparity 
shown  to  exist  between  the  actual  conditions  and  the  commonly 
accepted  method  of  determining  the  inequality  in  telescope  collars 
is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  many  of  the  constant  errors  frequently 
encountered  in  leveling  oj^erations  and  attributed  to  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  principally  ijersonal  equation  and  settlement  or  heaving 
of  instrument  or  rods.  This  error  may,  however,  be  eliminated  by 
a  strict  equalization  of  back  and  fore  sights,  and  hence  becomes 
quite  insignificant  when  the  nature  of  the  error  is  properly  under- 
stood. 

6.  Errors  Pertaining  to  the  Level  Rods. 

a.  The  Error  in  Verticality. — This  generally  receives  little  consid- 
eration, further  than  to  prevent  excessive  inclination  of  the  rods  by 
using  watchglass  levels,  which  are  frequently  adjusted.  However,  the 
subject  demands  very  careful  attention. 

If  for  some  reason  the  rod  levels  are  out  of  adjustment  and  the  rods 
are  not  held  plumb,  all  readings  become  too  large,  and  this  would 
produce  errors  when  working  over  inclined  ground.  Such  errors  are 
of  a  somewhat  constant  nature  and  may  work  serious  harm,  hence  the 
importance  of  frequent  and  careful  tests  of  the  rod  adjustment. 

h.  The  Errors  of  Temperature  and  Graduation. — These  errors,  though 
widely  different  in  cause,  are  conveniently  considered  together,  since 
both  may  be  corrected  in  one  operation. 

Generally,  the  temperature  effect  is  a  constant  change  per  degree 
of  temperature  within  the  limits  during  which  work  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  same  is  true  of  errors  of  graduation,  which  are  generally 
proportioned  to  the  distance  measured  on  the  rod. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  neither  the  temperature  nor  the 
graduation  correction  are  constant,  and  for  such  rods  the  true  length 
for  each  portion  of  the  rod  must  be  measured  with  a  correct  standard 
for  all  working  temperatures,  these  values  being  then  tabulated  for 
use.  This  is  the  French  system,  wherein  the  rods  are  purposely 
graduated  irregularly  to  prevent  the  observer  from  knowing  what  his 
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closures  are  until  the  rod  lengths  have  all  been  reduced  and  corrected. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  better  policy  to  simplify  this  matter  by  a  uniform 
graduation  and  to  jjlace  a  little  more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
observer. 

The  combined  graduation  and  temperature  correction  may  be 
api^lied  in  one  of  two  ways:  By  determining,  by  frequent  comparison 
with  a  standard  measure,  the  law  for  the  length  of  the  rod  in  terms  of 
the  standard  and  temperature,  or  by  direct  comparisons  with  a  steel 
tape  of  known  length. 

The  latter  method  is  preferable  because  a  steel  tape  is  not  affected 
by  humidity  and  gradual  changes  from  seasoning  as  is  the  case  with 
wood.  The  law  of  the  length  of  the  steel  tape  once  determined  may 
be  used  almost  indefinitely,  while  the  rods  are  continually  undergoing 
changes.  The  coefficient  of  exijansion  for  pine  is  about  0.000004  per 
degree  Centigrade,  and  the  maximum  changes  from  humidity  may 
amount  to  0.3  mm.  jjer  meter  in  the  course  of  a  whole  summer. 

The  necessary  thermometers  and  steel  scale  have  already  been 
described,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  show  only  the  method  of 
correcting  this  error. 

The  general  formula  for  the  length  of  a  metallic  scale  is  1'"  =  1  ± 
Jc  -\-  cc  t  in  which  k  is  the  graduation  error,  cc  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion, and  i  the  temperature  in  degrees  above  the  normal. 

The  corrections  for  one  meter  of  the  tape  are  computed,  for  every 
degree  of  temperature,  and  these  corrections  are  then  tabulated  for  use. 

The  temjoerature  and  the  measured  length  of  one  meter  on  each 
rod  are  recorded  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  stretch,  and  the 
average  is  taken  to  represent  the  mean  rod  length  for  the  stretch. 
The  tape  correction  for  the  mean  temperature  is  then  applied  to  this 
rod  length,  and  the  difference  of  elevation  is  accordingly  corrected. 
When  the  rods  are  very  nearly  alike,  as  they  should  be,  and  always 
alternate  in  regular  order,  this  method  will  prove  very  satisfactory 
and  not  at  all  complicated. 

The  past  practice  of  applying  a  constant  rod  correction  for  a  whole 
season's  work  is  not  scientific  or  admissible.  The  correction  should 
be  determined  in  the  field  by  direct  tape  comparisons  and  be  applied 
by  stretches. 

c.  TJie  Error  of  Estimation. — The  smallest,  or  unit,  graduation 
generally  used  on  precise  level  rods  is  the  centimeter,  though  a  smaller 
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unit  is  very  necessary.  Rod  readings  sliould  be  as  accurate  as  the 
telescope  pointings,  which  would  necessitate  the  possibility  of  esti- 
mating with  an  accuracy  of  ±  0.1  nam.  at  a  distance  of  100  m.  This 
could  be  attainable  only  with  graduations  as  small  as  2  mm.  All  this 
is  on  the  assum^jtion  that  the  individual  rod  readings  should  be  of  the 
same  accuracy,  or  excellence,  as  is  indicated  by  the  closure  of  a  stretch 
of  levels,  which  is  not  generally  true  because  the  error  of  estimation  is 
a  compensating  error  and  may  be  large  on  individual  shots  and  finally 
become  zero  for  a  long  stretch.     This  is  actually  verified  in  practice. 

However,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  stretch  is  only  50  m.  long, 
and  unless  a  single  pair  of  sights  can  be  taken  with  an  accuracy  of 
zb  0.1  mm.  or  less,  such  a  stretch  could  not  be  closed  with  the  desired 
exactness  except  by  many  repetitions  of  readings. 

To  show  the  relative  value  and  accuracy  of  rod  readings  under 
various  conditions  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  effect  produced 
on  the  aj)pearance  of  the  rod  by  the  distance  at  which  the  rod  is  placed 
from  the  instrument,  and  the  position  of  the  thread  on  the  unit 
graduation. 

The   apparent   magnitude   of  the   unit  rod  graduation  (generally 

0.25  t 
10  mm.)  is  expressed  by  the  formula  a  =  -^ —  m,   m  which  t  is  the 

unit  rod  graduation  in  millimeters,  m  is  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope  and  I  the  length  of  shot  in  meters.  The  constant  reiaresents 
the  distance,  in  meters,  at  which  an  object  would  appear  full  size  to 
the  normal,  naked  eye. 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  aj^parent  magnitude  of  unit  rod  graduations 
for  different  lengths  of  shot  and  magnifying  power  of  50  diameters,  as 
obtained  from  the  foregoing  formula. 


TABLE 

No 

.  5. 

Length  of  shot. 

5 

10       20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

2.08 
1.04 
0.42 

70 

1.79 
0.90 
0.36 

80 

1.56 

0.78 
0.31 

90 

1.28 
0.70 
0.28 

100 

1.25 
0.63 
0.25 

meters. 

a  for  /  =  10  mm 

a  for  t  =    5  mm 

a  for  t  —    'i  mm 

25.00 
12.50 
5.00 

12.50i6.25 
6.25i3.12 
2.501.25 

1 
4.17,3.12 

2.08  1.56 
0.830.62 

2.50 
1.25 
0.50 

millimeters, 
millimeters, 
millimeters. 

The  apparent  thickness  of  good  reticule  threads  will  be  0.1  mm., 
or  less,  and  this  would  enable  the  observer  to  estimate  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  2-mm.  graduation  at  100  m.,  which,  combined  with  the- 
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error  of  pointing,  would  bring  the  total  error  of  a  single  reading  just 
■within  the  assigned  limits  of  high-grade  work. 

To  estimate  only  to  the  nearest  millimeter  on  a  10-mm.  graduation 
"would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  shot  which  is  shorter  than  30 
m. ,  though  this  would  already  exceed  the  allowable  limit.  For  the 
5-mm.  graduation  the  desired  accuracy  could  still  be  attained  on  a 
20-m.  shot,  and  for  a  2-mm.  graduation  it  could  be  expected  tor  a  10-m. 
shot.  "When  the  respective  shots  are  smaller  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  various  unit  graduations 
becomes  too  large  to  permit  of  accurate  estimations.  Hence,  the  2-mm. 
graduation  is  the  best  suited  to  permit  of  readings  within  the  required 
accuracy  for  all  shots  between  10  and  100  m. 

As  to  the  comparative  accui'acy  of  estimating  tenths  of  a  division, 
the  following  considerations  are  offered:  The  0.5  or  middle  point  of 
a  space  can  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  while  the  one- 
third  or  two-thirds  points  are  more  difficult  to  estimate.  The  quarter 
points  are  quite  indefinite.  This  circumstance  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  science  of  estimating,  which  is  often  lost  sight  of.  All 
estimations  should  be  based  on  the  half,  third  and  quarter  points,  the 
tenths  are  practically  guesses,  if  otherwise  determined. 

According  to  some  experiments  made  by  Kummer,*  the  error  of 
estimating  the  individual  tenths,  calling  the  error  on  the  0.5  jjoint 
unity,  is  as  follows: 


Tenths. 


Error. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1.28 

1.37 

1.47 

1.42 

1.17 

1.00 

1.07 

1.23 

1.35 

1.47 


This  again  jioints  to  the  desirabiHty  of  estimating  on  the  smallest 
possible  unit  in  order  that  the  error  of  estimation  may  become  insig- 
nificant. 

Another  circumstance  affecting  the  accuracy  of  estimation  is  found 
in  the  ever-changing  illumination,  and  the  definition  of  the  telescope, 
which  latter  depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  illumination. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  on  10-mm.  graduations  with  an  accuracy 
commensurate  with  high-grade  leveling  is  thus  clearly  shown,  and  the 
advisability  of  adopting  a  2-mm.  graduation,  as  suggested  by  the  de- 
sign of  leveling  rod  proposed  by  the  writer,  is  made  ajspai-ent. 


Zeitschr.  fiir  Verm.,  1897,  p.  261. 
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7.  Miscellaneous  Errors. 

a.  Errors  of  Reading  and  Recordmg. — Misreadings  may  frequently 
occur,  esiDGcially  by  inexjaerienced  observers,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  recorder  notes  a  reading  erroneously.  However,  with  exi3eri- 
enced  men  errors  of  this  class  are  very  rare,  though  the  ijossibility  of 
introducing  them  into  the  work  shoiild  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Various  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  such  errors,  even  when 
made,  from  creeping  into  the  work.  Some  of  these  are  quite  effective, 
and  the  system  adopted  by  the  writer  may  be  regarded  as  almost  abso- 
lute protection  against  errors  of  both  kinds.  At  least,  no  stretch  ever 
failed  to  close,  as  a  result  of  such  errors. 

To  prevent  misreadings,  the  system  of  reading  on  three  horizontal 
threads  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  and  is  still  a  valuable  check, 
though  it  frequently  happens  that  the  erroneous  reading  cannot  be 
identified  except  when  the  back  and  fore  sights  are  known  to  have 
been  made  nearly  equal.  Also,  on  short  sights,  where  the  decimeter  is 
the  same  for  the  three  threads,  it  may  hapj^en  that  all  three  readings 
are  read  wrong  by  a  decimeter.  Hence,  this  method  does  not  aflford 
sufficient  assurance  of  the  prevention  of  misreadings,  and  a  further 
precaution  is  necessary. 

The  French  system,  formerly  used,  was  for  the  observer  to  take  the 
first  set  of  readings  and  then  have  them  repeated  independently  by  the 
recorder,  and  if  both  sets  checked,  the  work  was  accepted,  otherwise 
the  process  was  repeated.  However,  this  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  two  persons  would  generally  estimate  diflFerently  on  the 
rod,  and  thus  introduce  an  element  of  doubt  and  divided  responsibility. 

As  will  appear  later,  the  method  of  observing,  adopted  and  used 
by  the  writer,  necessitates  two  pairs  of  readings  to  eliminate  instru- 
mental errors,  and  incidentally  this  affords  an  almost  infallible  check, 
as  the  two  sets  of  sights  are  independently  and  separately  taken. 
When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  observer  trains  himself  not  to  re- 
member any  figures  or  readings,  which  is  the  only  true  scientific  manner 
of  observing,  the  same  errors  are  not  repeated  and  there  remains  little 
opportunity  for  an  error  passing  undetected  by  the  recorder. 

It  is  also  a  bad  practice,  generally  followed,  to  have  the  recorder 
repeat  back  the  readings  called  off  by  the  observer.  It  was  found  that 
this  is  both  annoying  and  time-consuming  and  tends  to  create  confu- 
sion and  introduce  errors  rather  than  to  prevent  them.     Absolute  quiet 
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should  reign  about  the  instrument  when  observations  are  being  taken. 
No  talking  should  be  done  except  by  the  observer,  and  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  only  such  utterances  as  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  notes. 
When  a  set  of  readings  is  completed  the  recorder  signifies  their  cor- 
rectness before  the  instrument  is  carried  forward,  otherwise  any  exist- 
ing disparity  must  first  be  reconciled. 

This  system  checks  the  correctness  of  both  the  recording  and 
reading,  and  the  order  of  entering  the  readings  (as  will  be  seen  later)  is 
such  as  to  afford  a  very  ready  comparison  of  those  readings  which 
ought  to  correspond. 

h.  Heaving  or  Settling  of  the  Instrument  or  Rods. — This  has  often  been 
cited  as  the  cause  of  constant  errors,  but  this  explanation  was  usually 
offered  in  want  of  something  better. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  disturbances  of  this  kind  take  i^lace  occa- 
sionally when  working  over  soft,  springy,  or  frozen  ground,  but,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  bubble  never  fails  to  show  the  danger,  and  the  ob- 
server must  then  be  on  his  giiard. 

The  turning  jjoint  pins.  Fig.  4,  when  well  driven,  are  scarcely 
susceptible  to  any  heaving  or  settling  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
readable  with  an  instrument,  even  at  a  very  short  range.  When  the 
instrument  is  affected  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  three  legs  of  the 
tripod  will  move  alike,  and  then  the  bubble  will  certainly  indicate 
the  disturbance  long  before  it  has  attained  a  measurable  magnitude. 

This  subject,  therefore,  disappears  into  insignificance,  especially 
when  the  nature  of  the  constant  errors,  frequently  met,  is  more  fully 
explained. 

c.  Air  Vibrations  and  Refraction.  —  The  former  are  caused  by  a 
complex  refraction  of  the  line  of  sight  in  jjassing  through  the  air 
Avhile  it  is  undergoing  a  mixing  i^rocess  or  agitation  produced  by 
the  heat  effect  of  the  sun.  Air  vibrations  become  a  maximum  at  or 
shortly  after  noon  while  the  earth  absorbs  heat,  and  are  most  rapid 
and  of  greatest  amplitude  for  clear,  quiet  days  with  high  humidity. 
They  cease  when  the  sun  has  declined  to  the  point  where  the  earth  no 
longer  takes  on  heat  and  again  appear  in  the  coolness  of  the  late  after- 
noon, when  the  earth  begins  to  radiate  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day. 
These  vibrations  are  diminished  during  the  time  when  the  sun  is  shut 
off  by  passing  clouds  and  are  entirely  checked  when  the  cloudiness  is 
of  sulBcient  duration. 
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TABLE  No.  6. — Expekiments  to  Show 


July  2d, 


Back  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 
No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Time. 

Bearing  to  the  sun. 

1 

a 

3 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
.5 

dcm. 
14.434 
14.438 
14.436 

14.540 
14.544 
14.542 

14.536 
14.536 
14.536 

14.532 
14.538 
14.535 

14.538 
14.536 
14.537 

14.536 
14.534 
14.535 

14.536 
14.530 
14.533 

14.540 
14.538 
14.539 

14.540 
14.536 
14.538 

14.538 
14.540 
14.539 

14.540 
14.538 
14.539 

14.540 
14.536 
14.538 

dcm. 
15.198 
15.202 
15.200 

15.290 
15.304 
15.297 

15.294 
15.296 
15.295 

15.294 
15.298 
15.296 

15.296 
15.296 
15.296 

15.296 
15.296 
15.296 

15.292 
15.292 
15.292 

15.300 
15.298 
15.299 

15.298 
15.296 
15.297 

15.296 
15.298 
15.297 

15.300 
15.296 

15.298 

15.298 
15.292 
15.295 

dcm. 
15.964 
15.968 
15.966 

16.056 
16.060 
16.058 

16.054 
16.052 
16.053 

16.0,56 
16.056 
16.056 

16.056 
16.056 
16.056 

16.054 
16.056 
16.055 

16.054 
16.050 
16.052 

16.060 
16.056 
16.058 

16.058 
16.058 
16.058 

16.056 
16.058 
16.057 

16.060 
16.056 
16.058 

16.058 
16.052 
16.055 

dcm. 

dcm. 

4.15  a.m. 

Before  sunrise. 

15.201 

1.530 

10.00 

S.  80°  E. 

15.299 

1.516 

10.45 

S.  45°  E. 

15.295 

1.517 

11.00 

S.  30°  E. 

15.296 

1.521 

12.00  .••!. 

S. 

15.296 

1.519 

1.30  p.m. 

S  50°  W. 

15.295 

1.520 

2.30 

S.  70°  W. 

15.292 

1.519 

3.00 

S.  75°  W. 

15.299 

1.519 

3.35 

S.  80°  W. 

15.298 

1.520 

4.15 

w. 

15.298 

1.518 

5.00 

w. 

15.298 

1.519 

5.35 

w. 

15.296 

1.517 

Eefraction,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  slowly  changing 
deflection  of  the  line  of  sight  in  passing  obliquely  through  the 
concentric  air  strata  surrounding  the  earth.  This  form  of  refraction 
changes  most  rapidly  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  is  practically 
constant  at  noon.  Since  it  changes  slowly  and  with  some  degree  of 
regularity,  and  is  noticeable  only  on  comparatively  long  sights  (500 
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Fore  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Differ- 
ence of 
elevation 

Remarks. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Weather. 

2 

dcra. 
11.564 
11.566 
11.5B5 

11.660 
11.6t)6 
11.663 

11.662 
11.660 
11.661 

11.660 
11.66* 
11.663 

11.670 
11.662 
11.666 

11.660 
11.660 
11.660 

11.662 
11.656 
11.654 

11.660 
11.658 
11.659 

11.662 
11.660 
11.661 

11.660 
11.663 
11.661 

11.660 
11.658 
11.659 

11.660 
11.651 
11.657 

dcm. 
13.318 
12.322 
12.320 

13.426 
13.434 
12.430 

13.430 
12.420 
13.430 

12.424 
13.434 
12.424 

13.424 
12.434 
13.434 

12.430 
13.422 
12.121 

12.420 
13.430 
12.430 

13.418 
12.420 
12.419 

12.422 
12.430 
13.431 

12.416 
12.433 
13.419 

12.430 
13.416 
12.418 

12.430 
13.412 
12.416 

dcm. 

13.068 
13.072 
13.070 

13.178 
13.196 
13.187 

13.184 
13.180 
13.182 

13.186 
13.186 
13.186 

13.190 
13.186 
13.188 

13.180 
13.184 
13.182 

13.182 
13.178 
13.180 

13.180 
13.180 
13.180 

13.182 
13.180 
13.181 

13.178 
13.180 
13.179 

13.180 
13.178 
13.179 

13.180 
13.174 
13.177 

dcm. 

dcm. 

mm. 

16.7°  C.  Reading  good, 

air  calm.      Foggy, 

:2 

12.318 

1.505 

+  388.3 

damp. 
Clear.   33.9°  C.   Read- 

ing fair;  light  warm 

2 

12.437 

1.524 

-f  387.3 

wind. 
35°C.  Bub.  adj.  clear. 

Light   warm  wind. 

2 

13.421 

1.521 

+  287.4 

Reading  fair. 
35°  C.    Reading  poor. 

Clear.    Light  warm 

2 

13.424 

1..524 

+  287.3 

wind. 
35°  C.    Reading  poor. 

Air     slightly      un- 

2  

12.426 

1.532 

+  287.1 

steady.  Light  warm 
wind. 
33.3°C.  Reading  good. 

Sky  overcast.  Light 

2 

12.431 

1.522 

+  287.4 

warm  wind. 
33.3°C.  Reading  good. 

Clear.      Light     W. 

2 

13.418 

1.526 

+  387.4 

wmd. 
30°  C.   Reading  good. 

Cloudy:  strong  cool 

.2 

12.419 

1.531 

+  288.0 

breeze  from  W. 
30°  C.    Reading  fair. 

Partly  cloudy,  light 

2 

13.421 

1.530 


+  387.7 

W.  wind. 
30.3°  C.  Reading  fair. 

Clear  ;      light     W. 

2 

13.420 

1.518 

+  387.8 

wind. 
28.9°  C.   Reading  fine. 

Cloudy:    cool    air; 

;2 

12.419 

1.520 

+  287.9 

light  W .  wind ;  storm 
approaching. 
37.8°C.  Readmg  good. 

Slight  rain,  cool  and 

12.417 

1.520 

+  287.9 

calm. 

m.  or  more),  little  or  no  appreciable  effect  is  produced  thereby  on  level 
readings,  unless  a  considerable  time  elapses  between  taking  back  and 
fore  sight  readings  late  or  early  in  the  day.  Constant  refraction  would 
introduce  no  errors,  as  it  would  affect  back  and  fore  sights  equally. 

The  air  vibrations  can  always  be  avoided  by  sufficiently  reducing 
the  length  of  sight,  but  when  good  readings  cannot  be  taken  at  25  m. 
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the  work  should  be  suspended.  Generally,  the  heat  effect  is  suck 
that  good  work  is  impossible  long  before  this  condition  is  reached. 
This  will  be  shown  in  the  following: 

Some  very  interesting  experiments*  on  this  subject  have  been 
made  by  Leonard  Sewall  Smith,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

d.  Direction  of  Line,  Time  of  Day  and  Season  of  Year. — The  variety 
of  effects  prodiiced  on  the  results  of  levels  by  these  conditions  has 
been  intimated  but  never  explained.  It  is  believed  that  these  effects 
are  all  due  to  variations  in  the  i^osition  of  the  sun  and  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  sun's  heat  rays  at  different  times  during  the  day 
and  year. 

To  prove  this  theory,  the  writer  conducted  a  set  of  experiments 
which  are  given  in  part  in  Table  No.  6.  A  great  many  readings, 
which  are  merely  repetitions  of  those  given,  are  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  These  additional  observations  add  nothing  except  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  changes  found  were  substantiated  by  duplicate 
readings,  and  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  Only 
the  characteristic  observations  are  here  given.  The  experiments  were- 
made  July  2d,  1899,  near  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 

The  instrument  was  set  up  on  level  ground  and  was  carefully 
shaded  with  a  large  wagon  umbrella.  The  rods  were  rigidly  held  in  a 
vertical  position  and  supported  by  the  tisual  steel  pins,  driven  flush 
with  the  ground.  The  rods  and  instrument  were  on  a  straight  line, 
bearing  N.  33°  E.  Eod  5  was  at  Point  1,  or  the  south  end  of  the  line, 
and  Rod  1  was  at  Point  2,  or  the  north  end  of  the  line;  both  were  30.4 
m.  from  the  instrument,  thus  eliminating  all  instrumental  errors  by 
equalizing  the  back  and  fore  sights.  The  rods  were  graduated  to  2  mm., 
thus  reducing  the  errors  of  estimation  to  about  ±0.05  mm.  for  the  set 
of  two  readings  of  three  threads  each. 

The  readings  were  taken  by  the  usual  manner  of  observing,  viz. : 
With  the  telescope  normal  and  the  level  tube  direct,  the  back  sight 
(three  threads)  was  read  first,  and  then,  without  in  any  way  disturbing 
the  instrument,  not  even  to  refociis,  the  fore  sight  was  read,  complet- 
ing the  first  set.  The  level  tube  was  then  reversed,  meanwhile 
inverting  the  telescope,  and  the  second  set  of  readings  was  taken, 
commencing  with  the  fore  sight.     The  means  of  the  two  sets  for  each 

*  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  June,  1895,  pp.  101-145. 
See  also  results  of  observations  made  by  C.  H.  Van  Orden,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in 
Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  1898,  p.  38T. 
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thread  and  for  the  two  sets  are  written  on  the  third  line  of  each  obser- 
vation. All  readings  were  taken  with  the  bubble  in  the  center,  and 
the  instrument  was  not  disturbed  in  any  manner  during  the  whole 
day,  except  after  the  first  observation,  which  is  taken  with  a  differ- 
ent height  of  instrument,  and  the  sights  are  not  so  nearly  equal 
as  for  the  subsequent  observations.  Otherwise  the  notes  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Since  all  instrumental  errors,  except  those  due  to  collar  inequality, 
are  eliminated  by  the  observations,  the  mean  readings  should  always 
be  the  same  unless  influenced  by  atmospheric  and  temperatui-e  effects. 
Also,  if  back  and  fore  sights  are  equally  affected,  the  difference  of  ele- 
vation between  the  two  points  should  remain  constant.  However,  the 
difference  of  elevation  did  not  remain  constant,  and  back  and  fore 
sight  readings  changed,  but  the  changes  were  unequal. 

This  phenomenon  was  not  produced  by  refraction,  because  the 
sight  (30.4  m.)  was  altogether  too  short  to  show  refractive  changes. 
It  was  not  the  result  of  air  vibrations  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  fact 
repeated  readings  by  different  observers  never  disagreed  by  more  than 
0.1mm.  No  material  vibrations  could  be  observed  which  indicated 
sudden  or  rajjid  changes  going  on,  except  when  passing  clouds  shut 
out  the  sun.  The  maximum  producible  change  on  the  rods,  due  to 
the  range  of  temperature  gone  through  by  the  experiments,  could  not 
exceed  0.04  mm.,  which  is  too  small  to  warrant  consideration.  The 
absolute  temperature  could  not  have  been  the  cause,  for  the  readings 
at  4.15  A.  M.  and  3  p.  M.,  while  they  agree,  were  taken  at  widely  differ- 
ent temperatures,  and  others  taken  at  only  slightly  different  tempera- 
tures near  noon,  show  the  widest  departures. 

The  following  explanation  is  given  to  account  for  this  large  error, 
amounting  to  0.9  mm.  in  a  distance  of  60.8  m.  during  the  hottest  part 
of  July  2d,  1899,  and  becoming  zero  at  aboiit  8  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  on 
that  day:  The  afternoon  limit  was  usually  between  4  and  5  p.  m.,  but 
the  cloudiness  brought  on  the  normal  conditions  much  earlier  on  the 
day  in  question;  in  fact,  the  notes  indicate  that  whenever  the  sun  was 
completely  shut  oft"  the  readings  came  back  to  normal.  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  at  certain  times  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day 
the  Sim  affects  instrument  pointings  differently  for  different  directions 
of  pointing,  and  that  before  and  after  this  critical  jjortion  of  the  day 
such  an  effect  does  not  exist  even  though  the  temperature  remains 
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high.     Hence,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  seem  to  be 
the  entire  cause  of  the  error. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  that  the  back-sight  readings, 
pointing  southward  and  toward  the  sun,  do  not  show  much  variation, 
while  the  fore-sight  readings  show  a  maximum  variation  of  1  mm. 
This  might  be  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  reflected  heat  rays  from 
the  ground  being  jjartly  cut  oflf  by  the  observer  while  reading  the  fore 
sight  and  not  while  reading  the  back  sight. 

The  heat  effect  from  above  remained  about  constant.  This  would 
tend  to  curve  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  downward  on  the  fore  sight 
and  thus  incline  the  line  of  sight  upward,  while  the  back  sight  would 
receive  heat  from  above  and  below  and  remain  practically  unaffected. 

For  different  ground  and  other  umbrella  covers,  the  eflfect  may  be 
very  different  or  even  reversed.  Hence  the  importance  of  more  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  level  work  to 
the  early  and  late  hours  of  the  day  during  warm  weather. 

The  foregoing  experiments  show  that  a  direct  line  run  shortly  after 
sunrise  might  differ  in  result  from  a  reverse  line  run  between  10  and 
11  A.  M.  by  practically  0.9  mm.  per  60  meters,  or  15  mm.  per  kilometer, 
the  error  being  entirely  in  the  reverse  line.  Again,  a  direct  line  run 
between  10  and  11  a.  m.  might  close  well  with  a  reverse  line  run 
between  1  and  3  p.  m.  ,  yet  both  be  materially  in  error. 

While  errors  from  this  source  cannot  be  eliminated  in  any  possible 
manner,  their  i^resence  may  be  detected  by  always  closing  a  stretch 
during  the  same  half  of  the  day.  If,  then,  the  closure  is  within  the 
allowable  limits,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  temperature  eflfect  just 
described  did  not  exist  or  was  extremely  small.  When  the  closure  is 
wide,  due  to  this  source  of  error,  then  the  most  erroneous  line  is  the 
one  run  nearest  to  noon.  An  experimental  line  southward,  on  a  clear 
warm  day,  between  2.30  and  4.15  p.  m.,  without  any  umbrella,  differed 
from  the  result  obtained  by  duplicate  lines  on  a  cloudy  day  by  100. 6 
mm.  The  length  of  the  line  was  about  1  km.,  and  the  one  run  with- 
out the  umbrella  was  too  high. 

This  coincides  in  sign  with  the  foregoing  experiments,  though  the 
closure  is  very  large  and  might  be  attributed  to  a  decimeter  error  had 
not  a  foot-rod  been  used  on  the  line  in  question, 

From  this  it  is  seen  clearly  that  the  umbrella  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  a  large  iimbrella  of  close  white  duck  lined  with  two 
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thicknesses  of  heavy  green  or  black  cloth,  leaving  air  spaces  between 
the  several  coverings,  is  best  suited  to  the  work. 

When  high-grade  work  is  necessary  during  the  warm  summer 
months,  conditions  permitting,  it  would  be  advisable  to  run  the  levels 
during  the  night.  This  will  be  found  far  more  satisfactory,  and  fail- 
ures to  close  will  scarcely  ever  occur.  Such  a  programme  is  feasible 
only  when  the  line  passes  over  good  even  roads  and  with  proper 
equipment  for  illuminating  the  rods  and  the  bubble. 

The  best  months  in  the  year  for  j^recise  level  operations  in  the 
Northern  and  Central  States  are  April,  May,  September,  October  and 
November,  and  sometimes  March  and  December.  It  is  best  not  to 
work  during  June,  July  and  August,  though,  with  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, good  results  may  be  obtained.  No  good  work  can  be  done  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  months. 

In  closing,  the  following  conclusion  may  be  drawn  respecting  dupli- 
cate lines  of  levels: 

1.  Lines  run  simultaneously  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions 
may  close  well,  yet  both  be  in  error,  depending  on  the  time  of  day 
during  which  they  were  run. 

2.  Lines  run  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions  during  symmetri- 
cal parts  of  the  day,  with  respect  to  noon,  may  close  well  and  both  be 
erroneous,  depending  on  the  heat  conditions. 

3.  Lines  run  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions  at  different  times 
of  the  same  half  of  the  day  may  close  wide,  and  the  most  erroneous  line 
will  be  the  one  run  nearest  to  noon. 

Instkttment  Adjustments  and  Constants. 
1.  Introductory. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  mention  in  advance  some 
of  the  controlling  features  of  accurate  level  observations  in  general. 

The  instrument  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  and  should 
always  be  securely  clamped  while  being  carried.  The  observer 
should  always  carry  the  level  tube  and  umbrella,  leaving  the 
umbrellaman  to  transport  the  instrument,  thus  enabling  the  observer 
to  remain  quiet  and  preserve  a  steady  hand  for  maniiDulating  the 
level.  The  instrument  must  always  be  shaded,  and  a  cloudy  day  is 
very  desirable  when  determining  instrument  constants.  No  work 
should  be  done  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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A  base  line,  100  m.  loBg,  should  be  accurately  measured  on  even 
ground,  marking  tbe  0,  10,  20,  40,  50,  60,  80  and  100-m.  points  by  oak 
stakes  securely  driven,  with  a  sj^ike  in  each  on  which  to  hold  the  rod. 

The  instrument  should  be  j)lanted  firmly  and  must  not  be  disturbed 
or  shaken.     Visitors  should  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  telescope  should  be  sharply  focused  within  the  reading  limits 
of  the  reticule,  and  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  should  not  be 
affected  by  handling. 

2.  Instrument  Adjustments. 

Different  instruments  may  require  slightly  different  adjustments, 
but,  in  general,  those  necessary  for  an  instrument  of  such  a  type  as 
the  Buff  and  Berger  Precise  Level  No.  2768,  Plate  I,  apply  to  nearly 
all  high-grade  instruments.     These  adjustments  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  Adjustment  of  the  Small  Tubular  Levels. — For  coarse  setting  of 
the  instrument,  this  adjustment  is  conducted  as  for  the  jDlate  levels  of 
a  transit,  and  would  be  the  same  for  a  watchgiass  level  such  as  used  on 
the  Kern  instrument.  Fig.  1,  Plate  II.  The  levels  are  brought  to  the 
center  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws,  and  the  instrument  is  then 
revolved  180°  about  its  vertical  axis.  If  the  bubbles  remain  in  the 
center  they  are  in  adjustment,  otherwise  adjust  for  half  the  error  and 
Tepeat  the  process. 

b.  To  Make  the  Horizontal  Threads  Horizontal. — These  threads  should  be 
horizontal  for  both  the  normal  and  inverted  positions  of  the  telescope. 
Adjust  the  stop  device  until  the  mean  horizontal  thread  gives  the  same 
reading  on  a  rod  when  the  previously  leveled  instrument  is  swung 
slightly  in  azimuth,  so  that  the  rod  passes  through  the  entire  field  of 
the  telescope.  This  is  done  for  the  telescoj^e  normal  and  inverted, 
and  should  be  repeated  until  no  appreciable  error  remains. 

c.  To  Make  the  Tliread  Adjustment. — Sight  on  a  rod  placed  about  50 
m.  away.  Bead  three  threads  with  telescope  normal  and  level  tube 
direct,  then  invert  telescope  and  read  the  three  threads  again,  having 
the  bubble  in  the  center  each  time.  The  difference  between  the  means 
for  the  two  sets  is  the  thread  error,  which  is  corrected  by  moving  the 
reticule  by  one-half  the  amount  of  the  error.  The  test  is  then 
repeated.  This  error  may  readily  be  reduced  to  0.2  mm.  in  50  m.  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  1  mm.  for  the  same  distance. 

After   making  this    adjustment   it   is   well  to  test    the    mounting 
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•of  the  objective  lens,  wMcli  is  done  by  "watching  the  image  of  an 
object  while  the  telescope  is  being  revolved.  If  the  image  and  the 
reticule  aijpear  to  move  together  in  a  circle,  then  the  objective  is 
eccentrically  mounted.  Another  test  is  to  read  a  rod  with  bubble  in 
center,  then  unscrew  the  objective  lens  sufficient  to  move  it  thi'ough 
180^  and  repeat  the  reading.  Allowing  for  the  play  between  the 
threads,  the  two  readings  should  coincide. 

d.  To  Make  the  Level  Tube  Parallel  to  the  Telescope  Axis. — This  is  done 
by  two  adjustments,  the  lateral  and  the  vertical.  The  instrument  is 
carefully  leveled  and  clamped,  the  bubble  is  brought  to  the  center,  and 
then  the  level  tube  is  tilted  laterally  and  the  bubble  allowed  to  come  to 
rest.  If  this  position  of  rest  is  not  in  the  center,  then  the  projjer  end 
of  the  level  tube  must  be  adjusted  laterally  until  the  bubble  remains 
in  the  center  for  all  positions  of  tilt  permissible  between  the  forked 
lateral  supports.  This  adjustment  should  be  carefully  made  and  be 
frequently  tested,  as  errors  due  to  such  lack  of  adjustment  cannot  be 
corrected- 

The  vertical  adjustment  of  the  level  tube  is  performed  by  clamj^ing 
the  instrument  in  a  level  position,  bringing  the  bubble  to  the  center, 
and  then  reversing  the  level  tube  on  the  telescope  collars.  If  the 
bubble  comes  to  rest  in  the  center,  after  reversal,  the  level  tube  is  in 
adjustment,  otherwise  adjust  half  the  error  on  the  vertical  adjustment 
of  the  level  tube  and  take  up  the  other  half  on  the  leveling  screws. 
Repeat  the  operation  until  the  error  does  not  exceed  one  second  in 
pointing,  or  one  2-mm.  division  of  a  2-second  level.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  level  tube  is  made  parallel  to  the  elements  of  contact  between 
the  level  tube  and  the  telescope  collars,  while  the  telescope  axis  is 
determined  by  the  relative  sizes  of  the  collars,  which  are  generally 
unequal.     This  subject  is  taken  up  later. 

e.  The  Parallax  of  the  Level  Tube  Mirror. — This  is  removed  by 
adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  mirror  to  such  an  angle  that  the 
bubble  is  seen  in  the  same  position  whether  viewed  in  the  mirror  by 
the  observer  with  his  eye  at  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope,  or  as  seen 
directly  by  a  second  observer.  This  adjustment  should  be  carefullv 
made  for  the  length  of  bubble  to  be  used,  and  generally  requires  no 
further  attention. 

/.  The  Verticality  of  the  Rods. — This  must  be  tested  three  or  four 
times  daily  by  susiDending  a  jDlumb-bob  between  points  provided  on 
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the  rods  for  this  purpose.  The  rod  is  supported  against  a  house  or 
tree,  away  from  the  wind,  and  the  rod  level  is  centered  when  the 
plumb-bob  shows  the  rod  to  be  vertical. 

3.  Determination  of  Magnifying  Power. 

There  are  several  methods  of  accomi)lishing  this,  and  the  two 
simplest  will  be  here  given.     Both  are  based  on  the  same  jarinciple. 

a.  First  Method. — The  rod  is  held  at  a  convenient  distance,  L,  from 
the  instrument,  and  the  apparent  size,  T,  of  the  image  produced  by  a 
decimeter  space  (0.1  m. ),  is  taken  in  a  pair  of  dividers  held  at  a  certain 
distance  I  from  the  eye.  This  is  accomplished  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  viewing  the  image  with  one  eye  and  the  dividers  with  the 
other.  The  apj^arent  size  of  the  image  is  then  measured  on  a  scale, 
and  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  dividers  must  be  measured  by  an 
assistant,  or,  if  the  dividers  are  held  oj)posite  the  objective,  the 
length  of  the  telescope  may  be  used.     Thus,  for  magnifying  power 

T  T 

m  =  ^j^  the  Buflf  and  Berger  Level  No.  2768  gave,  for  T^  0.105  m., 

Z,  =  20  m.,  and  1=  0.42  m.,  m  =  ~^-—^ -— r  =  50  diameters. 

U.42  X   0.1 

b.  Second  Method. — The  following  method  is  somewhat  simpler, 
though  not  so  well  suited  to  telescopes  of  high  magnifying  power. 
The  instrument  is  sighted  on  a  rod  set  as  close  as  the  focusing  slide 
will  permit.  The  thread  interval  is  then  read  through  the  telescope 
in  the  ordinary  manner  and  also  in  its  ajjparent  size,  as  seen  projected 
against  the  rod,  by  viewing  the  image  throiigh  the  telescoj)e  with  one 
eye  and  the  rod  with  the  other.  The  ratio  between  the  two  intervals 
thus  obtained  is  the  magnifying  power.  Thus,  for  the  same  instru- 
ment lalaced  10  m.  from  the  rod,  the  interval  read  through  the  tele- 
scope was  0.47  dcm.  and  the  apparent  interval  projected  on  the  rod 

23. 50 
was  23.50  dcm.,  hence  m  —  '^. '      =  50  diameters. 

0.47 

4.  Determination  of  One  Division  of  the  Level  Tube. 

A  rod  is  held  at  some  even  distance  from  the  instrument,  and  the 
bubble  is  brought  to  rest  near  one  end  of  the  tube,  but  within  limits 
of  the  graduation.  The  three  threads  are  read,  likewise  both  ends  of 
the  bubble.     The  bubble  is  then  brought  to  rest  near  the  other  end  of 
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the  tube  and  the  readings  reiaeated.  The  two  sets  furnish  the  obser- 
vations for  one  determination.  Five  to  ten  detei'minations  will  give  a 
very  good  mean  value. 

The  graduations  of  the  level  tube  are  numbered  from  the  center 
toward  the  ends,  and  the  rod  readings  are  expressed  in  decimeters, 
likewise  the  distance  from  the  instrument  to  the  rod.  Calling  E^  and 
Oi  the  eye  end  and  object  end  readings,  respectively,  when  the  bubble 
was  near  the  eye  end  of  the  telescojje,  and  R^  the  corresponding  rod 
reading;  likewise  E2  and  Oo  the  bubble  readings  when  the  bubble  wa's 
near  the  object  end  for  which  the  rod  reading  i?j  was  taken;  also, 
calling  I  the  distance  from  rod  to  instrument,  and  v  the  value,  in 
seconds  of  are,  of  one  division  of  the  level  tube;  then, 

E.,  —  i?i 


ly — 2 ^ )sinl' 


^\ 


for  a  single  determination,  and, 


j^{Er  —  0^        E2  —  0,\    .    ,„ 

for  any  ntimber  of  determinations. 

Table  No.  7  gives  an  examjile  in  which  five  determinations  were 
made  for  level  tube  Adolf  Pessler,  Buff  and  Berger  Level  No.  2768, 
with  2-mm.  gradiiations. 

The  readings  were  taken  on  10-mm.  rod  graduations. 

5.  Determination  of  the  Distance  Constants. 

According  to  the  principle  of  the  stadia,  previously  cited  in  de- 
scribing the  parts  of  a  telescope,  the  length  of  shot  from  the  center  of 
the  instrument  to  the  rod  is  /  =  ^-  i  -(-  c  +  /,  in  which  A:  is  the  stadia 
constant, /is  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  and  c  is  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  instrument  to  the  optic  center  of  the  objective 
lens.  Hence,  if  the  length  I  is  to  be  measured,  the  constants  k,  c  and 
/must  first  be  determined  for  the  instrument  used. 

The  constants  c  and  /  may  be  found  by  direct  measurement,  ob- 
serving that  the  telescope  should  be  focused  on  a  distant  object  before 
measuring/,  which  is  then  the  distance  from  the  reticule  (or  capstan 
adjusting  screws)  to  the  center  of  the  objective. 

From  the  foregoing  equation  it  is  seen  that  A- = -T-  [I — (c -f-/)]  from 
which  k  is  determined  by  experiment. 
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TABLE  No.   7. 

Grossepointe,   Mich.,   June  19th,  1899. 
Temperature,  88°  Fahr. ;  31. 1°  Cent. 


Point. 


Rod 

No. 


dcm. 


15.034 
15.104 


15.014 
15.100 


15.050 
15.120 


15.100 
15.200 


15.116 
15.220 


AD  Readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 

dis- 
tance. 

Level. 

a 

3 

E 

0 

dcm. 

dcm. 

dcm. 

dcm. 

div. 

div. 

E  —  0 


Telescope  normal,  level  tube  direct. 

2.466  I    21.8    I      8.8 

2.468  I      8.3     I     23.3 

£i  —  Oi       E.—  O 


16.264 
16.340 

ir.50o 

17.572 

16.266 
16.339 

R,~ 

i?i  = 

-f  0.073 

16.250 
16.338 

17.484 
17.568 

16.249 
16.335 

R.  — 

i?i  = 

+0.086 

16.290 
16.358 

17.524 

17.590 

16.288 
16.356 

R,- 

R^= 

+0.068 

16.338 
16.436 

17.570 
17.668 

16.336 
16.435 

i?2  — 

Bi  = 

+0.099 

16.350 
16.454 

17.584 
17.688 

16.350 
16.454 

R.- 

iJ,  = 

+0.104 

div. 


1+13.0 
—14.0 


=  +13.5 


2.470 
2.468 


2.474 

2.470 

E 


Oi 


18.5     I     12.8 
6.0     I     25.3 


+5.7 
—19.3 


2.470  I 

2.468  I 

E,-0, 


2 


^  =  +12.5 


26.9 


4.8 
.9    I    22.8 
E.  —  O 
2 


1+23.1 
1-13.9 

=  +18.0 


2.468  I     24.7 
3.468         5.1 


7.0 
26.4 


2.4686 


2  "  2       " 


1+17.7 
1—21.3 

+19.5 


true  dist.  :=  499.72  dcm. 


2  {Rn  —  R^)  =  +0.430  dcm.   2  ( 


E^-0^       E^-0, 


)=+79.4 


2.230 


2.228 


2.340 


3.267 


2.198 


3.234 
mean. 


Hence  v  = 


0.430 


=  2.234",  or  since  1"  =  0.004858  mm.  per  meter, 


499.72  >,  79.4  >    0.000004858 
V  —  0.0108  mm.  per  meter,  which  is  sometimes  a  more  convenient  form. 

The  value  as  determined  by  Adolph  Pessler,  with  the  aid  of  a  level-trier,  was  1.97" 
(temperature  not  ^iven).  The  agreement  is  as  close  as  might  be  expected  between  a 
laboratory  determination  and  one  made  in  the  open  air  at  probably  a  much  different 
temperature. 

For  the  foregoing  determination  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  value  2.234"  is 
±  0.007". 

To  do  this,  the  instrument  is  set  up  on  the  measured  base  line,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  at  a  distance  c  -f  /  behind  the  zero  mark  of  the 
base,  so  that  the  measured  lengths,  counting  from  the  zero  of  the  base, 
are  all  I  —  (c  +/)•  If  then  a  rod  be  set  at  some  one  of  the  base  jjoints 
and  the  two  extreme  threads  are  read,  the  thread  interval  thus  obtained 
gives  one  value  for  k. 

Generally  five  such  sets  of  readings  are  taken  for  each  of  several 
points  of  the  base,  from  which  a  mean  value  of  Tc  is  found.  Table  No. 
B  gives  such  a  determination  in  detail. 
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TABLE  No.  8.— Determination  or  the  Stadia  Constant  k  for  Btjtf 
AND  Bergeb  Level,  No.  2768.     Clayton,  N.  Y.,  May  5th,  1899. 


Rod 

No. 

Thread  Readings 

Temp. 

Thread  Intervals. 

fc 

Remarks. 

l  —  {c+f) 

1 

a 

3 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Total. 

m. 
15 

5 

m. 
5 

m. 
5 

III. 
5 

m. 
5 

m. 

5 

m. 

dcm. 
13.624 
12.610 
12.600 
12.652 
12.650 
12.627 

12.650 
12.624 
12.600 
12.650 
12.580 
12.621 

11.400 
11.350 
11.380 
11.450 
11.400 
11.396 

11.400 
11.412 
11.31(1 
11.424 
11.50() 
11.415 

17.300 
17.220 
17.400 
17.304 
17.404 
17.326 

17.422 
17.590 
17.520 
17.450 
17.504 
17.497 

dcm. 
13.000 
12.990 
12.980 
13.026 
13.020 
13.003 

13.0^4 
13.000 
12.978 
13.022 
12.950 
12.995 

12.650 
12.600 
12.620 
12.702 
12.650 
12.644 

12.648 

dcm. 
13.380 
13.360 
13.350 
13.403 
13.400 
13.378 

13.403 
13.380 
13.350 
13.400 
13.334 
13.371 

13.900 
13.846 
13.878 
13.950 
13.900 
13.895 

13.900 

ddK.  C. 
16.7 

dcm. 

dcm. 

dcm. 

ratio. 

Tel.  normal. 

15 

0.376 

0.375 

0.751 

199.74 

50 

0.376 

0.374 

0.730 

200.00 

Tel.  normal. 

50 

i.348 

1.351 

2.499 

200.08 

Tel.  inverted. 

12. 664 '13.912 
V2.m-i  13.840 
Vi  680  13.922 
12.752  14.U00 
12. 667 i 13. 915 

19.804  23.300 
19.724'22.222 
19.902  22.400 
19.806(22.304 
19.906  22.403 
19.828j22.326 

19.926  22.426 
20.088  22.590 
20.034  22.524 
19.946122.446 
20.004  32.506 

100 

1.348 

1.252 

2.500 

200.00 

Tel.  normal. 

100 

16.5 

3.502 

2.498 

5.000 

200.00 

Tel.  inverted. 

19.999 

;32.498 

1 

3.499 

2.502 

5.001 

199.96 

Mean..  199. 96 


Note:  The  instrument  was  set  c+f^=  0.60  m.  behind  the  zero  of  the  base.  The 
smallest  rod  graduation  was  1  cm. ;  magnifying  power  of  telescope  50  diameters.  Thread 
1  is  uppermost  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,"  whether  the  latter  is  normal  or  inverted,  but 
the  upper  half-interval  is  always  the  same  and  becomes  the  lower  half -interval  for  tele- 
scope inverted. 

The  value  foand  is  practically  200,  or,  for  distances  in  meters  and 
rod  readings  in  decimeters,  the  constant  becomes  20,  and  c  +  /  = 
0.60  m. 

When  Tc  is  not  an  even  hundred,  the  solution  of  the  foregoing 
formula  for  distance  becomes  somewhat  laborious,  and  a  tabulation  of 
values  of  Tc  i,  in  meters,  for  assumed  values  of  /,  in  decimeters,  from  1 
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TABLE  No.  9. —Determination  of  the  Eesidual  Ebroe  Due 


Clayton,  N  Y., 
May  5th,  1899. 


Back  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

1 
M. 

1 
M. 

1 
M. 

1 
M. 

1 
M. 

1 

M. 

1 

M. 

1 
M. 

1 
M. 

1 
M. 

Thre 
1 

ad  read 

3 

ngs. 
3 

Mean, 
dcm. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

0 

dcm. 

11.570 
11.558 
11.564 

11.976 
11.970 
11.973 

12.428 
12.430 
12.424 

12.276 
12.270 
12.27.3 

12.258 
12.252 
12.255 

13.338 
13.340 
13.339 

13.350 
13.348 
13.349 

13.364 
13.362 
13.363 

12.776 
12.774 
12.775 

12.806 
12.800 
12.803 

dcm. 

12.800 
12.798 
12.799 

13.206 
13.200 
13.303 

13.672 
13.656 
13.664 

13.506 
13.500 
13.503 

13.494 
13.492 
13.493 

13.698 
13.698 
13.698 

13.708 
13.704 
13.706 

13.724 
13.724 
13.724 

13.140 
13.134 
13.137 

13.164 
13.1.56 
13.160 

dcm. 

14.036 
14.026 
14.031 

14.442 
14.430 
14.436 

14.900 
14.894 
14.897 

14.746 
14.738 
14.743 

14.738 
14.723 
14.735 

Means 

14.058 
14.060 
14.059 

14.064 
14.064 
14.064 

14.086 
14.083 
14.084 

13.496 
13.494 
13.495 

13.524 
13.516 
13.530 

Means 

dcm. 
Inst 

deg.  C. 
rument  at 

the  50-m.  point  of  the 
Tel.  N.,  Level  D. 

Tel  I ,  Level  R. 

0 

12.798 

■  2.467 

16.0 

Note: 

13.204 

2.463 

Value  of  the  level  was 

0 

5"  per  2-mm.  grad. 
The  smallest  grad- 

uation on  the  rods 

13.663 

2.473 

—  10  mm.   The  mag- 

0 

nifying  power  of 
the  telescope  =  50 
diameters.    Length 

13.506 

3.469 

of  buhble-  80  mm. 

0 

Mirror    adjusted 
for  parallax. 
c-\-f=  60  m. 

13.491 

2.470 

15.8 

-ument  at 

15.8 

0 

13.3332 

2.4684 
Insti 

the  15-m.  point  of  the 

13.699 

0.720 

0 

13.706 

0.715 

0 

13.724 

0.731 

0 

13.136 

0.730 

^     0 

15.7 

13.161 

0.717 

13.4852 

0.7186 

to  100,  is  very  convenient  for  taking  out  any  distances,  even  for  a 
whole  stretch.  To  obtain  I  for  a  single  shot,  the  constant  c  +/'must 
be  added  to  the  tabulated  value  of  1c  i,  while,  for  a  stretch  of  n  instru- 
ment settings,  the  length  becomes  L  =  k  I  -\-  2  n  (c  -f-  /"),  in  which  /  is 
the  sum  of  the  thread  intervals  for  all  back  and  fore  sights  of  the 
stretch. 
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TO  CoiiiiAK  Inequality,  etc.,  Buff  and  Bekgee  LEVEii,  No.  2768. 


Fore  Sights. 


Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Diflf.  of 
elev. 

Remarks. 

1 

3 

3 

100-m.  b 
100 

ase  lie 
5 

M. 

5 
M. 

5 
M. 

5 
M. 

5 
M. 

ase  lin 
5 

M. 

5 
M. 

5 
M. 

5 
M. 

5 
M. 

dcm. 
e,  Clayt 
18.714 
18.710 
18.712 

19.122 
19.120 
19.121 

19.588 
19.580 
19.584 

19.432 
19.420 
19.426 

19.412 
19.410 
19.411 

e,  Claytc 
18.786 
18.796 
18.791 

18.800 
18.800 
18.800 

18.804 
18.810 
18.807 

18.230 
18.220 
18.225 

18.268 
18.236 
18.252 

dcm. 

on,  N.  Y 
19.960 
19.950 
19.955 

20.366 
20.360 
20.363 

20.820 
20.810 
20.815 

20.670 
20.660 
20.665 

20.650 
20.648 
20.649 

)n,  N.  Y 
20.898 
20.898 
20.898 

20.906 
20.903 
20.904 

20.914 
20.920 
20.917 

20.350 
20.328 
20.3.S9 

20.380 
20.350 
20.365 

dcm. 

21.196 
21.190 
21.193 

21.600 
21.600 
21.600 

22.052 
22.048 
22.050 

21.900 
21 .898 
21.899 

21.888 
21.886 
21.887 

Means 

23.002 
23.010 
23.006 

23.010 
2^.010 
23.010 

23.024 
23.036 
23.030 

22.460 
23.446 
22.4.53 

22.490 
22.464 
23.477 

Means 

dcm. 

dcm. 

mm. 

Tel.  N.,  Level  D. 

Tel.  I.,  Level  R. 

100 

19.953 

2.481 

-715.5 

100 

20.361 

2.479 

—715.7 

100 

20.816 

2.466 

—715.4 

B.  S.  =  49.968  m. 

F.  S.  =  50.100  m. 

Ex.F.  S.  +  0.132  m. 

100 

20.663 

2.473 

—715.7 

20.649 

2.476 

—715.8 

100-m.  b 
100 

20.4884 

2.4750 

—715.62 

100 

20.898 

4.215 

—719.9 

F.  S.  =  85.004  m. 

B.  S.  =  14  972  m. 

Ex.F.  S.  +  70.032  m. 

100 

20.905 

4.210 

—719.9 

Residual  Excess  F.  S. 
= +69.90  m. 

100 

20.918 

4.223 

—719.4  - 

TrueD.=  — 715.62nim. 
Err.  D.=  — 719.98mm. 
Resid.  =  +     4.36mm. 
for  69.9m.  Excess  F.S. 

or  =  +0.0624  mm. 
per  meter  Excess  of 

100 

20.339 

4.228 

—720.3 



F.S. 

20.365 
20.6850 

4.225 

—720.4 

4.2202 

—719.98 

6.  Determination  of  the  Residual  Error  due  to  Collar  Inequality,  etc. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  writer  is  designed  to  determine  the 
residual  inclination  in  the  line  of  sight  caused  by  inequality  in  the 
telescope  collars,  etc.,  independent  of  the  various  other  level  tube  and 
telescope  errors,  by  a  direct  inductive  method.  The  text-book 
method  of  determining  collar  inequality,  by  level  tube  and  telescope 
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reversals,  has  already  been  explained  and  found  erroneous,  because 
not  all  of  the  governing  conditions  are  materialized  in  practice. 

Observations  are  taken  on  the  measured  base  previously  men- 
tioned, using  the  method  of  reading  adopted  for  regular  precise  level 
work. 

The  instrument,  which  has  been  carefully  adjusted,  is  set  up  at  the 
50-m.  point  of  the  base,  and  five  or  ten  sets  of  sights  are  taken  on  rods 
held  at  the  zero  and  100-m.  points,  as  follows:  With  telescope  normal 
and  level  tube  direct,  the  back  sight  is  read  on  the  rod  held  on  the 
zero  point  of  the  base,  the  instrument  is  then  swung  on  the  rod  at  the 
100-m.  jjoint  and  the  fore-sight  reading  taken.  The  telescope  is  then 
inverted  and  the  level  tube  is  reversed  and  the  readings  are  repeated, 
commencing  with  the  fore  sight.  This  constitutes  one  set  of  sights. 
All  readings  are  taken  Avith  the  bubble  in  the  center. 

The  instrument  is  then  set  at  some  other  point  near  one  end  of  the 
base  so  that  the  back  and  the  fore  sights  are  very  unequal.  The  15-m. 
point  was  generally  used.  The  same  number  of  sets  of  sights  is  then 
taken  as  before  on  the  rods  at  the  zero  and  100-m.  points  of  the  base. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  system  of  reading  eliminates  all  errors 
of  the  level  tube,  the  reticule,  eyepiece  movements,  and  mounting  of 
the  objective  lens,  and  because  the  back  and  fore  sights  were  exactly 
equal  in  the  first  series  of  sets,  the  remaining  errors  due  to  parallax 
and  to  inequality  in  the  collars  are  also  eliminated  in  these  sets. 
However,  the  sets  of  the  second  series  involve  both  these  last-named 
errors  for  a  70-m.  excess  of  fore  sights.  The  parallax  error  should  be 
eliminated  by  adjustment  of  the  mirror,  thus  leaving  the  collar  in- 
equality as  the  only  remaining  source  of  error  in  the  second  series. 
Hence,  the  residual  inclination  is  found  by  comparing  the  difierences 
of  elevation  between  the  zero  and  100-m.  points  as  found  by  the  two 
series  of  observations. 

Temperature  and  atmospheric  influences  must  be  carefully  avoided 
in  these  observations  by  choosing  a  proper  time  of  day,  or  cloudy 
weather. 

When  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  cradle  supports  of  the 
telescope  differs  from  the  distance  between  the  contact  points  of  the 
collars  with  the  level  tube,  then  the  only  wear  on  tlie  collars  which 
aflfects  the  above  residual  inclination  is  that  which  takes  i^lace  on  the 
collars  under  the  level  tube.     This  wear  is  very  slow  and  may  be 
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almost  entirely  prevented  by  applying  the  precaution  of  lifting  off  the 
level  tube  whenever  the  telescope  is  being  reversed  and  when  the 
instrument  is  being  carried. 

Past  practice  has  been  to  construct  the  cradle  and  level  tube  with 
such  dimensions  as  to  bring  the  four  contact  points  on  each  collar 
exactly  in  a  plane.  The  wear  resulting  from  the  cradle  supports  will 
then  affect  the  level  tube  bearings,  and  the  whole  matter  of  collar 
inequality  reaches  a  chaotic  stage  beyond  all  laossibility  of  solution. 
Hence,  this  condition  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  it  might  be 
suggested  that  a  pair  of  collars  be  provided  for  the  cradle  supj)orts 
independent  of  those  for  the  level  tube. 

An  example  of  a  comjilete  determination  of  the  residual  error  due 
to  collar  inequality  is  given  in  Table  No.  9.  The  result  found  is 
-(-  0.0624  mm.  per  meter  excess  of  fore  sights,  and  the  rule  for  applying 
this  error  is,  therefore:  On  direct  lines,  the  difference  of  elevation 
between  two  successive  bench-marks  is  algebraically  increased  for  a 
positive  excess  of  fore  sights,  and  on  reverse  lines  the  difference  of 
elevation  is  algebraically  increased  for  a  negative  excess  of  fore  sights, 
pi'ovided,  that  the  difference  of  elevation  is  given  the  same  sign  as  for 
the  direct  line. 

7.  Eyepiece  Movements. 

When  the  eyepiece  is  afflicted  with  irregular  movements  for  different 
focal  distances,  the  thread  adjustment  becomes  very  unreliable,  and, 
in  fact,  an  instrument  having  such  a  defect  is  not  suitable  for  accurate 
work. 

The  most  dangerous  error  is  i^roduced  by  lateral  looseness  of  the 
eyepiece  slide,  which  causes  the  eyepiece  to  drop  slightly  after  each 
inversion  of  the  telescope,  and  thus  vitiates  all  readings.  Regular 
linear  motion  is  necessary,  even  though  the  direction  is  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  telescope.  Such  regular  inclination  is  entirely  eliminated 
by  readings  in  the  normal  and  inverted  positions  of  the  telescope, 
while  the  irregular  looseness  affects  each  sight  and  each  position 
differently.  Hence  the  importance  of  proper  design  and  careful 
construction  of  this  detail  of  the  telescope,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  invited. 

To  determine  the  j)resence  and  character  of  these  eyepiece  move- 
ments, the  following  tests  should  be  made: 
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First,  perform  several  inversions  of  the  telescope,  each  time  read- 
ing a  rod  placed  60  to  70  m.  from  the  instrument.  If  these  readings 
show  no  changes  or  marked  variations  in  the  thread  error,  then  there 
is  no  lateral  looseness  of  the  eyepiece  slide.  However,  it  frequently 
happens  that  such  looseness  develops  as  a  result  of  wear,  or  when 
working  during  extremely  warm  Aveather.  It  is  well  to  have  the  eye- 
piece move  somewhat  hard,  and  a  thick  lubricant,  such  as  tallow,  is 
preferable  in  warm  weather,  while  a  more  fluid  oil  may  be  used  in  cold 
weather. 

Second,  to  determine  the  obliquity  of  motion  of  the  eyepiece 
slide,  the  instrument  should  be  set  up  5  or  10  m.  behind  the  zero  mark 
of  the  measured  base  line  and  readings  taken  on  such  points,  the  ele- 
vations of  which  have  been  determined  jsreviously  by  shots  of  equal 
back  and  fore  sights.  Such  a  set  of  readings,  which  may  be  repeated 
several  times  for  level  tube  direct  and  reversed,  but  without  inverting 
the  telescope,  will  give  a  profile  of  the  line  of  sight,  which  should  be 
a  straight  line.  The  inclination  of  this  line  of  sight  for  the  different 
j)oints  sighted  should,  of  course,  be  constant,  and  by  comparing  this 
mean  inclination  with  the  error  due  to  collar  inequality,  the  resultant 
of  the  two  is  the  inclination  due  to  obliquity  of  eyei^iece  motion. 

TABLE  No.  10. — Determination  of  Obliquity  of  Eyepiece  Motion. 


Point. 

Length  of 

Difference  of 
Elevation. 

Instru- 
ment set  at 
point  of 
base. 

Error. 

Excess 

of 
F.  S. 

Obliquity 

To. 

From. 

B.S. 

F.S. 

True,  for 
equal 
sights. 

Erroneous 

for 
unequal 
sights. 

of  line  of 
sight. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

m. 

mm.  per 
meter. 

20 

0 

60 

60 

40 

_ 

1-  288.1 

_ 

h  289.6 

—1.5 

-20 

—0.0750 

40 

0 

10 

10 

30 

H 

-  501.6 

- 

-  500.4 

4-1.2 

-1-20 

i 

-0.0600 

60 

0 

30 

20 

40 

L  737.4 

^ 

-  736.3 

+1.1 

-4-20 

-0.0550 

60 

0 

10 

10 

50 

- 

-  737.4 

- 

-  735.0 

-1-2.4 

-^0 

- 

-0.0600 

80 

0 

20 

20 

60 

i 

-  897.9 

- 

-  885.6 

-f-2.3 

--10 

_ 

-0.0575 

40 

0 

60 

60 

20 

-  501.6 

- 

-  504.4 

—2.8 

—40 

—0.0700 

80 

0 

60 

60 

20 

- 

-  897.9 

- 

-  900.5 

—2.6 

-^0 

—0.0640 

HO 

0 

10 

10 

70 

- 

-  897.9 

_ 

-  894.6 

--3.3 

--60 

-fO.0550 

100 

0 

20 

20 

80 

- 

-1115.5 

. 

-1111.7 

-t-3.8 
-5.1 

-60 
--80 

-{-0.0633 

100 

0 

10 

10 

90 

- 

hlll5.5 

- 

-1110.4 

-1-0.0638 

Mean  =  0.0625. 


Table  No.  10  gives  the  results  of  a  set  of  observations,  for  which 
each  value  is  the  mean  of  two  sets  of  readings  of  three  threads,  each 
for  level  direct  and  level  reversed.     The  error  of  estimation  is  prob- 
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ably  large,  beeaiise  the  observer  (the  writer)  had  not  yet  attained  the 
necessary  skill  in  estimating  on  10-mm.  rod  graduations. 

The  instrument,  BufFand  Berger  Level,  No.  2768,  was  here  placed  at 
different  points  of  the  base  line,  but  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the 
plan  above  outlined.  The  level  tube  had  a  curvature  of  5  seconds 
jjer  2  mm.,  the  smallest  rod  graduation  was  10  mm.,  and  the  magni- 
fying ijower  of  the  telescope  was  50  diameters.  The  ratio  of  the  tele- 
meter threads  was  1:10 J,  which  is  j^artly  the  fault  of  poor  estimation 
on  the  extreme  threads. 

The  obliquity  of  the  line  of  sight  found  for  excess  of  fore  sights  vary- 
ing from  20  to  80  m.  is  practically  constant,  and  hence  the  eyepiece 
moves  m  a  straight  line. 

8.  Determination  of  A  of  Rods. 

This  may  be  done  by  direct  measurement,  with  a  finely  divided  steel 
scale,  or  it  may  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  leveling  instru- 
ment. 

The  latter  method  consists  of  repeated  readings  taken  on  the  rod 
held  on  a  specially  prepared  spike  head  and  then  a  second  set  of  read- 
ings taken  on  a  steel  scale  held  on  the  same  mark.  The  mean  differ- 
ence of  the  two  sets  of  readings  is  the  A  of  the  rod. 

Field  Methods  of  Pbecise  Leveling. 
1.   Organization  and  Subsistence  of  the  Field  Party. 

a.  Ori/atiizdfion. — A  field  party,  while  it  may  be  differently  consti- 
tuted to  comply  with  conditions  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  certain 
localities,  is  generally  composed  of  an  observer,  who  is  chief  of  the 
jjarty,  a  recorder,  two  rodmen  and  an  umbrellaman.  Sometimes  an 
axeman  is  required  when  lines  must  be  cleared  of  brush.  A  cook  and 
camp  outfit  may  be  necessary  when  the  party  cannot  subsist  on  the 
farming  community. 

A  proj^er  make-up  of  energetic,  active,  well-educated  and  practical 
men  is  the  prime  necessity  when  high-grade  work  is  exj^ected.  The 
very  be&t  are  none  too  good  for  precise  leveling,  and  it  is  economy  to 
employ  only  efficient  men  at  high  compensation,  even  for  the  better 
grades  of  railroad  levels.  This  applies  equally  to  the  instrumental 
outfit  with  which  a  party  is  equipped. 
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On  all  astronomical  and  precise  geodetic  work  the  high  degree  of 
accuracy  is  attained  by  the  most  delicate  instruments  handled  in  a 
most  skillful  manner  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  observations  of  each, 
unknown  quantity,  from  which  the  best  mean  values  may  be  deduced. 
According  to  most  recent  standards  of  precise  leveling  the  accu- 
mulated error  of  say  9  000  individual  rod  readings,  covering  400  km. 
of  levels,  must  not  exceed  40  mm.  and  often  falls  below  10  mm.  This 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  open  air,  over  any  ground,  and  at  nearly 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  certain  daily  rate  of  progress  is  expected, 
and  the  atmosjjheric  conditions  are  frequently  prohibitive  of  good 
work,  thus  forbidding  the  rejsetition  of  observations  and  the  rejection 
of  work  which,  though  not  perfect,  must  be  accepted  because  it  falls 
within  certain  arbitrary  limits  of  requirement.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a  best  value  or  a  mean  of  many  observations.  There 
is  but  one  result  and  that  must  be  correct  within  certain  specified 
limits. 

From  this  statement  of  the  facts  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
ability  and  skill  required  of  a  precise  levelman  is  of  a  very  high  order, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  commonly  accepted  idea. 

The  observer  and  chief  of  a  precise  level  party  must  be  a  special- 
ist, possessing  a  thorough  scientific  training  and  having  a  faculty 
for  careful  and  patient  research  united  with  a  natural  adapta- 
tion to  artistic  manipulations.  He  must  always  lead  and  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  party,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
plying medical  aid.  He  must  often  be  satisfied  with  a  meager  com- 
pensation and  with  little  recognition  for  the  quality  of  his  services, 
because  such  service  is  rarely  appreciated  except  by  one  who  has  been 
"  through  the  mill  "  himself. 

The  recorder  should  be  a  college  graduate  with  several  years'  prac- 
tical experience,  especially  in  the  computing  department  of  geodetic 
and  survey  work.  He  must  be  very  quick  and  correct  in  recording  and 
reducing  observations,  and  must  keep  clean  and  legible  notes.  Much 
of  the  success  of  a  party  deisends  on  the  ability  of  the  recorder  to  fill 
his  position  well. 

The  rodmen  should  be  college  graduates,  as  besides  their  regular 
duties  of  rodding,  they  must  be  able  to  check  the  field  note  reduction 
and  computation  made  by  the  recorder.  Without  such  assistance  the 
labor  devolving  on  the  recorder  and  observer  would  be  excessive,  and 
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the  progress  of  the  work  would  be  retarded.  The  duties  of  the  rodmen 
are  exactly  .the  same,  and  there  should  be  no  distinction,  such  as  head 
and  rear  rodman. 

•  There  are  no  special  qualifications  attaching  to  the  umbrellaman  or 
l^ossible  axeman,  except  that  the  former  must  carry  the  instrument  and 
must  be  cautious  and  trustworthy. 

The  chief  of  party  should  be  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  assistants, 
and  he  alone  is  then  responsible  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
performed.  The  several  members  of  a  party  should  be  congenial,  and 
pull  together.  The  general  princijjles,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the 
work,  should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  ample  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  the  free  discussion  of  any  doubtful  matters  which  may  arise. 

b.  Subsistence. — The  peculiarities  of  leveling  over  long  stretches  of 
country  necessarily  bring  aboiit  conditions  which  are  radically  differ- 
ent from  other  field  work,  and  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be 
in  order  here. 

The  engineer  has  often  been  compared  with  the  tramp,  which  is 
more  or  less  justifiable  on  some  kinds  of  work;  but  when  leveling  is  the 
subject  under  consideration,  the  slight  distinctions,  usually  claimed  in 
favor  of  the  engineer,  vanish  into  insignificance. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  a  leveling  party,  it  is  necessary  to 
move  headquarters  about  every  second  or  third  day,  and  thia  prevents 
the  use  of  a  regular  camping  outfit,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  gypsy 
caravan  with  team  and  wagon.  This  is  generally  more  expensive  than 
subsisting  on  the  farming  community,  and  is,  therefore,  not  resorted 
to,  except  when  passing  through  unsettled  country. 

Boarding  with  the  farmers,  however,  is  not  always  a  pleasant  ex- 
istence, as  those  who  have  experience  will  testify.  Every  farmer 
wishes  to  profit  by  the  misery  of  the  party,  and  the  usual  result  is  that 
hotel  rates  are  charged  and  tramp  accommodations  are  ofi'ered.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  very  rare  and  enjoy  a  long  life 
in  the  memory  of  the  levelman. 

The  personal  baggage  must  be  confined  to  a  minimum,  as  there  are 
times  when  each  man  must  pack  his  own  belongings  and  work  as  he 
goes.  At  other  times  a  horse  and  buggy  may  be  secured  for  this 
service. 

Working  hours  are  generally  from  sunrise  until  atmospheric  inter- 
ference prevents  further  progress,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  when 
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work  becomes  possible  until  sunset.  This  makes  the  busiest  time  for 
the  levelman  at  the  usual  breakfast  and  supper  hours,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  both  parties  concerned. 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions regarding  the  pleasantries  of  the  levelman's  occupation. 

2.     Systems  of  Leveling. 

The  value  of  a  single  line  of  levels  has  often  been  over-estimated, 
assuming  that  careful,  conscientious  work  would  yield  correct  results. 
It  is  never  known  with  absolute  certainty,  however,  when  work  is  cor- 
rect unless  at  least  two  results  are  obtained,  and  even  then  cases  are 
on  record  where  both  results  were  erroneous,  yet  agreeing  fairly  well 
with  each  other. 

Several  systems  of  duplicate  leveling  have  been  used  with  the  dis- 
tinct jJurpose  to  check  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  injurious 
atmospheric  influences;  also  to  detect  heaving  or  settling  of  instru- 
ments and  other  sources  of  error.  The  methods  commonly  used  were 
to  run  duplicate  simultaneous  lines,  using  one  instrument  and  two  sets 
of  turning  points,  or  two  instruments  and  one  set  of  turning  points;  to 
run  duplicate  simultaneous  lines  in  opposite  directions  using  two  com- 
plete party  outfits;  to  run  duplicate  lines  in  opposite  du-ections  by  the 
same  party,  dividing  the  work  variously  between  forenoons  and  after- 
noons. The  method  generally  prevailing  is  to  run  one  way  in  the  forenoon 
and  to  duphcate  the  work  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  afternoon. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the  writer,  however  (see  Table  No. 
6),  to  show  the  effect  of  time  of  day  and  direction  of  line  on  the  closure 
of  level  lines,  answer  this  question  very  conclusively.  Accordingly, 
there  ajapears  to  be  but  one  method  of  detecting  the  jirincipal  error 
due  to  temiJerature  or  radiation  and  that  is  to  run  dujjlicate  lines  in 
opposite  directions  by  a  single  party,  closing  each  stretch  in  the  same 
half  of  the  day.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  errors  from  this  source;  such  errors  may  be  eliminated  only 
by  dividing  the  work  equally  between  the  two  halves  of  the  day  for  the 
entire  line  of  levels. 

This  view  is  quite  diiferent  from  that  ordinarily  held  by  most 
authorities,  but  the  conclusion  above  reached  supersedes  all  theo- 
retical reasoning,  being,  as  it  is,  the  result  of  actual  observation  and 
■experiment. 
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On  some  recent  Government  work,  a  system  of  single  lines  has  been 
adopted  with  the  expectation  of  checking  or  closing  the  work  by  level- 
ing in  large  polygonal  lines  forming  a  net.  If  such  work  be  carried 
on  in  a  continuously  forward  direction,  the  errors  are  very  apt  to  be 
cumulative.  If  work  be  run  direct  and  reverse  on  alternate  days,  the 
error  will  be  materially  rediiced,  but  such  a  level  line  will  be  unsatis- 
factory and  may  embrace  many  serious  local  undulations  and  still  close 
well  on  an  entire  polygon. 

Hence,  if  high-grade  work  is  required,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
run  forward  and  back  over  each  stretch,  and,  according  to  the  writer's 
experience,  each  stretch  should  be  closed  in  the  same  half  of  the  day, 
choosing  the  length  of  the  stretch  to  make  this  requirement  possible. 

3.  Instrument  Adjustments  and  Constants. 

The  manner  of  adjusting  a  level  and  determining  its  constants 
has  already  been  given  in  full  detail,  and  hence  only  a  few  remarks  ai-e 
necessary  here. 

When  a  party  enters  the  field  to  commence  leveling  operations,  the 
first  thing  is  to  measure  a  base  line  and  mark  the  ends  and  intermedi- 
ate points  on  bed-rock  or  on  very  solid  stakes  with  large  sjjikes  for 
turning  points.  The  instrument  constants  should  then  be  carefully 
determined  and  a  permanent  record  kept  of  all  work  done.  The  same 
observations  should  be  repeated  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  field  season,  if  possible  on  the  same  base  line. 

The  adjustments  of  the  level  should  be  tested  every  day  before 
doing  any  leveling,  and,  if  found  excessive,  the  instrument  must  be 
carefully  adjusted.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  combined  error  of 
the  cross-threads  and  level  tube  is  measured  by  each  set  of  observa- 
tions, and,  whenever  this  becomes  excessive  (exceeds  1  mm.  in  50  m.), 
it  is  well  to  readjust  the  cross-threads  and  level  tube.  The  lateral 
adjustment  of  the  level  tube  and  the  plate  levels  do  not  require  much 
attention,  though  the  eyepiece  movements  should  be  constantly 
watched,  as,  in  extreme  temperatures,  irregularities  often  occur  which 
would  i^rove  serious  if  not  detected  at  the  time. 

When  working  with  a  very  delicate  level,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised not  to  expose  the  instrument  to  sudden  changes  of  extreme  tem- 
peratures, as  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  cold  weather.  The  level  should 
be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  atmosj^heric  temjjerature. 
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and  should  not  be  left  standing  in  the  sun  or  be  placed  in  a  warm 
room  after  being  used  in  the  cold. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
the  adjustment  of  an  instrument  before  it  has  stood  long  enough  to 
take  on  an  even  temperature  in  the  air  where  it  is  to  be  used.  This 
may  require  15  minutes  or  more  after  being  removed  from  the  case, 
and  can  be  best  determined  by  observing  the  constancy  in  the  length 
of  the  bubble,  which  is  a  determining  factor.  A  single  reversal  of  the 
level  tube  is  not  considered  suflScient  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
level  tube  requires  adjustment,  but  at  least  two,  and  generally  three  or 
four,  are  necessary  to  determine  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Hasty  action 
will  often  cause  much  useless  labor  and  delay.  A  level  which  was  in 
adjustment  when  placed  in  the  case  will  scarcely  ever  be  so  when  again 
set  on  the  tripod,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  frequently  returns  to  perfect 
adjustment. 

The  rods  should  be  tested  regularly,  morning,  noon  and  evening, 
and,  when  not  plumb,  the  rod  levels  should  be  adjusted. 

It  is  not  necessary,  according  to  the  method  of  observing  advocated 
in  the  following,  to  measure  and  record  errors  of  adjustment,  as  these 
errors  are  not  sufficiently  constant  to  justify  their  use  in  applying  cor- 
rections. 

4.  Atmospheric  Conditions  Permitting  Accei^table  Work. 

The  opinions  regarding  this  important  factor  are  so  varied  that,  to 
the  inexperienced,  it  may  seem  impossible  to  follow  any  definite  rule. 

The  majority  of  writers  take  the  stand  that  work  may  be  profitably 
carried  on  when  the  air  is  sufficiently  quiet  to  enable  the  observer 
to  obtain  a  good,  steady  image,  when  the  rod  is  placed  at  about  30  m. 
from  the  instrument,  independent  of  the  time  of  day.  This  is  entirely 
inadmissible  in  warm  weather,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments 
given  in  Table  No.  6. 

A  steady  image  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  many  governing  con- 
ditions for  obtaining  good  work.  It  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  normal  conditions  when  the  sun  is  completely  hidden  by 
dense  clouds  so  that  not  merely  the  instrument,  but  the  entire  dis- 
tance sighted  over  is  in  the  shade. 

On  clear  or  partially  cloudy  days,  great  care  and  good  judgment 
are  required  to  obtain  acceptable  readings  during  midday  hours,  which 
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in  the  warm  summer  months  may  comprise  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  P.  m., 
leaving  only  the  early  morning  and  late  evening  hours  for  work.  In 
the  cooler  weather  of  spring  and  fall,  leveling  may  be  done  at  nearly 
all  hours,  though  excessive  dampness  of  the  ground,  combined  with 
warm  air,  may  frequently  cause  trouble. 

The  following  method  of  observing  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
means  of  detecting  any  abnormal  atmospheric  conditions  or  rapid 
changes,  and  the  observer,  if  he  is  very  careful,  will  soon  learn  to 
judge  the  reliability  of  his  readings  by  the  behavior  of  the  bubble  and 
the  coincidence  of  his  jjairs  of  observations. 

However,  the  error  shown  to  exist  in  very  warm  weather  (see  Table 
No.  6)  cannot  be  detected,  except  by  the  closure  of  a  line,  and  the 
best  and  most  careful  work  may  be  done  under  seemingly  good  condi- 
tions without  yielding  satisfactory  results. 

To  test  the  atmospheric  conditions,  the  following  method  may 
prove  serviceable  when  working  in  very  warm  weather.  At  a  conve- 
nient place  near  each  camp,  drive  three  stakes  in  approximate  direction 
of  the  level  line  and  about  50  m.  apart  (set  by  the  level).  Large 
spikes  should  be  driven  in  the  first  and  third  stakes.  The  instrument 
is  set  up  over  the  center  stake,  and  the  diflerence  of  elevation  between 
the  first  and  last  stakes  is  carefully  determined  very  early  or  very  late 
in  the  day  or  during  cloudy  weather.  "Whenever  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition is  uncertain  it  may  be  tested  by  setting  the  instrument  over  the 
middle  stake  and  taking  a  set  of  readings  on  the  first  and  third  stakes. 
If  the  resulting  difference  of  elevation  does  not  check  the  one  jn'e- 
viously  found  under  known  conditions,  within  the  allowable  error  of 
estimation,  then  no  acceptable  work  can  be  executed. 

Working  during  the  warm  summer  months,  June,  July  and  August, 
has  many  disadvantages,  and  the  recommendation  previously  made, 
respecting  the  advisability  of  night  leveling  will  be  well  worth  consid- 
eration if  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

5.  Method  of  Observing. 

The  method  of  observing,  advocated  by  the  writer,  is  such  as  to 
eliminate  all  instrumental  errors  in  the  observations  themselves,  and 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  mathematical  manipulations  in  the  form 
of  corrections.  It  is  held  that  careful  observations,  taken  only  under 
suitable  atmospheric  conditions,  will  lead  to  better  results  than  can 
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evei'  be  expected  by  applying  more  or  less  speculative  corrections  to 
work  of  less  exact  execution. 

The  instrument  should  always  be  completely  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  should  be  protected  from  rain  and  annoying 
winds.  This  can,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  accomplished  with  a  large 
instrument  umbrella,  as  previously  described.  So-called  wind 
protectors  are  not  considered  practical  when  using  a  good  firm  tripod, 
such  as  supplied  with  Buff  and  Berger  Level  No.  2768,  though  they 
are  valuable  when  using  less  rigid  tripods.  One  of  the  best  forms  of 
protectors  was  designed  by  E.  E.  Haskell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  and 
consists  of  three  10-ft.  poles  forming  a  tripod,  which  latter  is  covered 
with  canvas  to  form  a  portable  tent.  Openings  for  taking  readings 
are  provided. 

All  rod  readings  are  taken  on  rods,  held  perfectly  plumb  by  means 
of  spirit  levels,  and  three  threads  are  read  for  each  sight.  The  bubble 
is  always  in  the  center  when  readings  are  taken,  and  the  observer  sees 
the  rod  image  with  one  eye  simultaneously  with  the  bubble  image  in 
the  mirror  with  the  other  eye. 

The  rods  are  placed  equidistant  from  the  instrument  by  therodmen. 
counting  their  paces.  The  rodmen  become  alternately  head  and  rear 
rodman,  thus  having  exactly  the  same  duties  and  responsibility. 

One  rod  is  held  on  a  starting  bench-mark  and  the  other  on  the  first 
tvu'ning  point;  the  readings  are  taken  and  the  instrument  and  rear 
rod  are  then  carried  forward  to  new  positions.  The  rear  rodman 
counts  his  paces  from  the  first  turning  point  to  the  new  instrument 
position  and  then  i^roceeds  ahead,  repeating  his  count  to  the  second 
turning  point.  This  process  is  continued  until  a  new  bench-mark 
is  reached.  The  instrumentman  thus  fixes  the  length  of  shot  he 
wishes  to  take,  and  both  rods  are  always  in  position  when  readings  are 
taken. 

The  readings,  constituting  one  pair  of  back  and  fore  sights,  are 
taken  as  follows:  With  the  telescope  normal  and  the  level  tube  direct, 
the  first  sight  of  the  back  sight  is  taken  with  the  bubble  in  the  center.* 
Then,  without  disturbing  the  telescope,  not  even  touching  the  focus- 
ing screw  or  level  tube,  the  instrument  is  quickly  swung  on  to  the 
front  rod  and  the  first  sight  taken  on  the  fore  sight  as  soon  as  the  ' 

*  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  is  probably  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the 
method  of  reading  with  the  bubble  in  the  center,  as  applied  to  precise  leveling  in  the 
United  States. 
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bubble  can  be  centered  by  the  micrometer  screw.  Should  the  lengths 
of  the  shots  be  materially  unequal,  the  front  rod  is  set  correctly  and 
the  sights  are  repeated.  The  level  tube  is  then  removed  and  the  tele- 
scope is  inverted,  carefully  replacing  the  level  tube  in  a  reversed  posi- 
tion. The  second  sight  of  the  fore  sight  is  then  taken  with  the  bubble 
in  the  center;  the  instrument  is  quickly  swung  on  to  the  rear  rod  and 
the  second  sight  of  the  back  sight  is  taken. 

Before  taking  up  the  instrument,  the  recorder  inspects  the  two 
sets  of  readings  to  ascertain  any  possible  inconsistencies,  and,  if  any 
are  discovered,  the  readings  are  rej^eated;  otherwise,  the  instrument 
is  carried  forward,  and  the  recorder  takes  out  the  mean  readings  and 
thread  distances  while  the  instrument  is  being  reset. 

In  closing  on  a  bench-mark,  the  instrument  is  so  placed,  on  the 
last  pair  of  sights,  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  thread  distances  of  the 
back  sights  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  thread  distances  of  the  fore  sights 
for  the  entire  stretch  between  bench-marks.  The  difference  of  eleva- 
tion and  total  length  of  stretch  is  then  figured  and  the  stretch  run  in 
the  oijposite  direction  during  the  same  half  of  the  day.  The  closure 
of  the  looja  thus  run  must  be  less  than  the  siaecified  limit  given  in  the 
following. 

By  this  method  of  observing,  the  errors  of  pointing  and  of  esti- 
mation are  materially  reduced  and  become  almost  insignificant,  as 
compared  with  those  incident  to  other  methods,  while  the  eiTors  of  the 
telescope  and  level  tube  are  eliminated,  to  all  intent  and  purpose. 
The  only  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  work  is  for  rod  length  and 
temperature  as  above  described. 

Should  the  sums  of  sights  not  be  entirely  equalized,  then  the 
*'  residual  correction  "  due  to  collar  inequality,  etc.,  must  be  ajjplied 
for  the  resulting  excess  of  fore  sights.  Further  than  this,  no  correc- 
tions of  any  kind  are  necessary  or  applicable  to  the  field  notes. 

When  a  bench-mark  is  so  placed  that  the  level  rod  cannot  be  held 
directly  on  the  mark  as  on  a  turning  point,  then  a  steel  tape  is  most 
advantageously  used  at  short  range.  Such  a  tape  has  been  described 
in  connection  with  level  rods,  and  the  value  "A"  for  the  rods  used 
must  be  subtracted  from  all  tape  readings  when  the  tape  is  stretched 
upward  from  the  mark. 

On  direct  lines,  the  back  sights  are  considered  positive  and  the  fore 
sights  are  negative,  while  on  reverse  lines  these  signs  are  advisedly 
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reversed,  thus  giving  the  same  sign  to  the   difference   of  elevation 
whether  determined  from  a  direct  or  reverse  line. 

A  line  is  considered  "  direct  "  when  going  from  the  initial  or  start- 
ing j)oint  toward  the  terminal  point.  The  o^jposite  direction  is  con- 
sidered "reverse." 

6.  System  of  Notes. 

The  method  of  observing  was  treated  somewhat  briefly,  with  the 
expectation  of  illustrating  the  details  of  the  method  here  advocated  by 
a  complete  example  of  notes,  thns  presenting  the  subject  in  a  more 
understandable  manner. 

The  following  books  constitute  the  records  of  a  precise  level  laarty: 
A  notebook  of  bench-mark  descriptions;  as  many  notebooks  as  may  be 
necessary  for  level  notes;  and  a  summary -book  containing  a  comjjila- 
tion  of  final  restilts  and  computation  of  elevations.  In  addition  to 
these  notes  the  level  line  and  all  fairly  permanent  bench-marks  should 
be  platted  on  some  large-scale  map  of  the  route,  whenever  such  a  maj> 
is  obtainable. 

The  level  fieldbooks  should  be  about  5  x  7|  ins.,  with  jirinted  head- 
ings, vertical  column  ruling,  and  horizontal  lines  ruled  Yg  in.  apart. 
The  summary-book  should  be  about  9x12  ins.,  of  pajDer  ruled  cross- 
wise with  about  seven  squares  to  the  inch.  The  headings  can  be 
printed,  or  stamped  with  a  large  rubber  stamp,  and  the  columns  ruled 
by  hand. 

Each  fieldbook  should  contain  on  the  front  jjage  a  brief  statement 
of  programme  of  observing,  definitions  of  instrument  positions,  names 
of  observer  and  recorder,  instrtiment  and  rods  used,  units  of  measure 
adopted,  etc.  The  notes  should  then  follow  in  chronological  order  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  system  adopted.  The  last  double  page  of 
each  book  should  contain  a  summary  of  results  with  page  index  of 
work  recorded  in  such  book. 

The  summary-book  should  contain  a  similar  introduction,  with 
definitions  of  terms  used  therein,  authority  and  elevation  of  starting- 
bench-mark  and  a  brief  history  of  the  work. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  an  exami^le  of  bench-mark  descrip- 
tions, though  it  must  be  emphasized  that  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  the  accurate  and  complete  description  of  every  perma- 
nent bench,  as  ajapears  from  the  purpose  for  which  such  a  descrija- 
tion    should   serve.    A    very    good    test    of    the    adequacy    of    such 
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descriptions  is  for  the  observer  to  place  the  bench  and  draft  the 
first  description.  The  recorder  shonkl  then  find  the  bench  with  the 
aid  of  this  descrij^tion,  and,  if  the  latter  is  found  deficient,  it  must  be 
im])roved. 

A  complete  example  of  a  field  level-book  is  given  in  the  following, 
and  applies  to  Buff  and  Berger  Level,  No.  2768  (see  Plate  I). 

Designation  of  Instrument  Positions. 

"  1.  The  telescope  points  direct  Avhen  its  eye  end  is  over  the  microm- 
eter bearing  of  the  wye-cradle.  This  jjosition  is  always  maintained 
when  leveling. 

"  2.  The  telescope  is  normal  when  the  focusing  screw  at  the  eye  end 
is  on  the  upper  right-hand  side  as  seen  from  the  jsosition  of  the 
observer. 

"3.  The  level  tube  is  in  its  direct  position  when  the  end  marked 
'  chamber '  is  at  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope. 

Programme  of  Readings. 

"1.  For  each  position  of  the  telescope,  the  three  threads  are  read 
consecutively  from  the  upper  thread  down,  and  the  readings  are 
recorded  in  this  order  as  1,  2  and  3,  whether  the  telescope  is  normal  or 
inverted. 

"2.  Each  shot  is  the  mean  of  six  thread  readings  taken  for  the  two 
following  jiositions  of  telescope  and  level  tube :  1.  Telescope  normal, 
level  direct;  2.  Telescoj^e  inverted  and  level  reversed.  Thus  each  shot 
or  pair  of  sights  eliminates  errors  in  the  adjustment  of  the  cross- 
threads  and  the  level  tube. 

' '  3.  The  thread  distance  corresponding  to  the  mean  valtie  of  the  two 
instrument  pointings,  or  sights,  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  mean 
for  thread  1  from  the  mean  for  thread  3. 

"4.  Thread  distance,  in  decimeters,  is  converted  into  true  distance, 
in  meters,  by  the  formula 

L  =  U+%i{c+f), 
in  which  /=  "2"  i=  total  thread  distance,  in  decimeters,  for  any 
stretch  of  n  instriiment  settings.     The  stadia  constant,  Tc,  is  20  for 
thread  ratio  1:200.     The  telescope  constant  c  -|-/^=  0. 6  m. 

"5.  All  rod  readings  are  read  and  recorded  in  decimeters. 

"  6.  No  bubble  readings  are  recorded,  because  the  bubble  is  always 
in  the  center  when  rod  readings  are  taken.  However,  when  the 
bubble  is  read  for  experimental  piirposes,  the  readings  termed  'eye 
end '  (E)  are  taken  for  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  whether  the  level 
tube  is  direct  or  reversed.  For  regular  level  work,  the  length  of  the 
bubble  is  maintained  at  40  divisions  =:  8  cm. 

"7.  The  allowable  limit  of  error  for  the  closure  of  each  stretch  is 
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2  y^  L,  in  millimeters,  in  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  stretch,  in 
kilometers. 

"8.  Buff  and  Berger  Precise  Level,  No.  2768,  and  Lake  Survey 
rods  1  and  5  were  used.  For  summary  of  results  see  p.  —  of  this 
book. 

"D.  M.,  Observer;  M.  B.,  Kecorder;  A.  E.  and  A.  H.,  Kodmen." 

Instrument  Constants. 

The  instrument  constants  were  determined  whenever  the  instru- 
ment underwent  any  changes  or  alterations,  and  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  field  season.  The  values  used  in  this  book  are  given  in 
Table  No.  11. 

TABLE  No.  11. 


Designation  of  constants. 


Magnifying  power  of  telescope,  in  diameters 

Focal  lengtli  of  objective,  in  millimeters 

Diameter  of  objective,  in  millimeters 

Ratio  of  telemeter  threads 

Curvature  of  level  tube,  in  seconds  per  2-mm.  divisions 

Residual  error,  in  millimeters  per  meter  excess  of  F.  S.  for  -)-  difference  of  ele- 
vation   

Weight  of  instrimient,  in  kilogranimes 

Weight  of  tripod,  in  kilogrammes 

Smallest  graduation  on  rods,  in  millimeters 

A  of  rods  1  and  5,  in  decimeters 


Values. 


50 
402 

38 
1:300 
2.23 

+  0.0630 
5.3 

7.6 
10 
0.-186 


Level  Notes. 

Tables  Nos.  12  and  13  are  the  complete  field  notes  of  a  stretch  of 
levels,  direct  [D)  and  reverse  {R).  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
the  recorder  carries  (in  lead  pencil)  a  continuous  summation  of  thread 
distances,  to  prevent  any  excessive  inequality  in  sums  of  sights  (say 
larger  than  2  m.).  On  the  last  setting  the  instrument  is  so  placed  that 
the  final  siims  should  balance.  Only  the  final  sums  are  retained  in 
the  notes,  the  others  are  again  erased  when  the  notebooks  are 
checked,  which  is  done  each  night  by  the  rodmen.  All  notes,  as  given 
in  the  sample,  except  final  sums,  are  recorded  in  ink,  thus  preventing 
any  erasures  or  obliterations. 

An  example  of  a  river  crossing  (Tables  Nos.  14  and  15)  is  inserted 
to  indicate  the  special  features  of  such  a  jaroblem,  which  often 
presents  itself  and  which  frequently  involves  numerous  difficulties. 
The  notes  also  show  in  a  remarkably  striking  manner  the  correctness 
of  the  new  theory  of  collar  inequality  developed  herein. 
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When  a  river  crossing  necessitates  a  very  long  sight,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  introduce  two  such  sights  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  back 
and  tore  sights,  even  though  the  ground  would  permit  of  so  doing. 
The  corresponding  long  sight  over  the  ground  would  in  all  probability 
be  subject  to  different  refractive  influences  from  those  existing  over 
the  water  surface.  Hence,  the  difference  in  elevation  is  determined 
between  two  temporary  bench-marks,  A  and  B,  on  the  respective 
banks  of  the  river,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  all  errors  of 
inclination  in  the  line  of  sight.  This  is  done  as  follows  (see  also 
Fig.  16): 

Drive  stakes  C  and  D  so  that  .1  D  =  5  C  and  A  C  =  B  I).  This 
is  not  qiiite  true  in  the  example,  but  is  near  enough  for  the  piirpose. 
The  direction  of  the  line  is  from  A  toward  B,  and  the  distances  are  in 
meters. 

Set  up  the  instrument  over  Cand  read  back  sight  on  A  and  fore 
sight  on  B,  reading  as  many  pairs  of  sights  as  conditions  may  require. 
Then  shift  the  instrument  to  D  and  repeat  the  readings  on  A  and  B. 
The  mean  difference  of  elevation  from  the  two  instrument  settings 
eliminates  all  errors  when  A  D  =  B  C  and  A  C  =  B  D.  Otherwise,  a 
slight  correction  is  applied  for  the  resulting  mean  excess  of  fore  sight. 
The  same  work  with  sights  in  opposite  directions  will  constitute  the 
reverse  line. 

In  the  example  cited,  the  residual  correction  for  the  instrument 
was  -f-  0.0635  mm.  per  meter  excess  of  fore  sights,  and,  applying  this 
to  the  several  single  lines,  gives  the  differences  of  elevation  from  A  to 
B  shown  in  Table  No.  16. 

The  correction  for  collar  inequality,  found  by  the  commonly 
adopted  method  of  level  tube  and  telescope  reversals,  was  -f  0.0235 
or  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  actual  existing  error,  which  is  jiroperly 
accounted  for  by  the  residiial  correction  above  applied.  This  also 
shows  a  very  close  agreement  of  the  foxir  values  found,  which  is  due 
to  careful  work  and  good  weather  conditions.  Wide  river  crossings 
should  never  be  made  except  during  cloudy  weather  or  at  sunrise  and 
sunset. 
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(Left-hand  page. ) 


TABLE  No  12.— Example 
Direct  Line  T.  B.  M.  128- 


JuLY  5th,  1899. 


Back  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

1 

3 

3 

T  B  M  128 

1 
5 
1 

5 
1 
5 
1 
5 

dcm. 
24.174 
24.176 
24.175 

20.336 
20.336 
20.336 

14.606 
14.602 
14.604 

17.648 
17.6.52 
17.650 

8.524 
8.512 
8.518 

21.024 
21.024 
21.024 

19.260 
19.258 
19.259 

17.520 
17.516 
17.518 

dcm. 
26.006 
26.008 
26.007 

22.050 
22.052 
22.051 

16.290 
16.284 
10.387 

19.244 
19.248 
19  246 

10.104 
10.096 
10.100 

22.646 
22.646 
32:646 

20.922 
20.916 
20.919 

19.104 
19.098 
19.101 

dcm. 

27.838 
27.840 
27.839 

23.764 
23.766 
23.765 

17.970 
17.964 
17.967 

20.842 
20.844 
20.843 

11.688 
11.678 
11.683 

24.270 
24.268 
24.269 

22.580 
22.576 
22.578 

20.690 
20.684 
20.687 

dcm. 

dcm. 

^'if- 

3  p.  M. 

Cloudy,  fresh 

wind,  reading 

good. 

Puffy,  cool  wind. 

T    P  1 

26.007 

3.664 

2 

22.051 

3.429 

Cloudy. 

3 

16.286 

3.363 

Sun    shining; 

brisk  puflfy 

wind. 

Cloudy. 

4 

19.246 

3.193 

5 

10.100 

3.165 

abating. 

B.  S.  + 156.357 
F  S  —112  384 

6 

22.646 

3.245 



D  =  f   43.973 
Res.  Cor.  0.000 

Light  wind. 

7 

20.919 

3.319 

19.102 

3.169 

156.357 

26.547 

*  Taken  from  precise  level  hne  along 
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OF  Precise  Level  Notes.* 
T.  B.  M.  129. 


[Right-hand  page.  ] 


Fore  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

1 

a 

3 

T   P   1 

5 
1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 

dcm. 
14.262 
14. 2M 
14.263 

8.924 
8.924 
8.924 

16.. 398 
16.390 
16.394 

13.934 
13.938 
13.936 

7.374 
7.364 
■7.369 

3.716 
3.716 
3.716 

10.962 
10.960 
10.961 

23.548 
23.. 'M2 
23.545 

dcm. 
16.094 
16.096 
16.095 

10.684 
10.686 
10.685 

18.002 
17.994 
17.998 

15. .558 
15.562 
15.560 

8.990 
8.974 
8.982 

5.298 
5.296 
5.2W 

12.634 
12.630 
12.632 

25.140 
25.134 
25.137 

dcm. 

17.922 
17.924 
17.923 

12.450 
12.450 
12.450 

19.600 
19.. 598 
19.599 

17.186 
17.190 
17.138 

10.600 
10.586 
10.593 

6.880 
6.880 
6.880 

14.300 
14.298 
14.299 

26.730 
26.722 
26.726 

dcm. 

dcm. 

deg.  C. 



2 

16.094 

3.660 

3 

10.686 

3.526 

Sun   out  on  first 

reading  of  F.  S. 

4 

17.997 

3.205 

5 

15.561 

3.252 

Thread  dist. 
F.  S.  -  26.550 

B.  S.  -  26.547 

6 

8.981 

3.224 

I  =  53.097 
Ex.F.S.  =+0.06m. 

7 

5.298 

3.164 

T  B  M  129 

12.631 

3.338 

22.8 

4.30  p.  M. 

Delayed   60  min. 

25.136 

3.181 

by  rain. 

112.384 

26.550 

Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  by  D.  Molitor,  1899. 
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{Left-hand page.)  TABLE  No.   13. — Ekvebse  Line 


July  5th,  1899. 


Back  Sights 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

1 

3 

3 

T  B  M  129 

1 

5 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 
5 

dcm. 
23.514 
2.3.522 
2.3.518 

10.864 
10.864 
10.864 

3.754 
3.756 
3.755 

7.214 

7.220 
7.217 

14.218 
14.216 
14.217 

16.596 
16.590 
16.593 

8.988 
8.982 
8.985 

15.878 
15.876 
15.877 

dcm. 

25.108 
25.112 
25.110 

12.536 
12.536 
12.536 

5.338 
5.336 
5.337 

8.828 
8.834 
8.831 

15.846 
15.844 

15.845 

18.194 
18.192 
18.193 

10.74R 
10.738 
10.742 

17.706 
17.703 
17.704 

dcm. 

26.694 
26.704 
26.699 

14.204 
14.202 
14.203 

6.916 
6.918 
6.917 

10.443 
10.450 
10.446 

17.470 
17.472 
17.471 

19.794 
19.790 
19.793 

13.. 504 
13.500 
13.502 

19.540 
19.534 
19.537 

dcm. 

dcm. 

deg.  C. 

5.30  p.  M. 
Cloudy,  calm. 
Light  rain. 

25.109 

3.181 

Reading  good. 

T  P    1. 

12.534 

3.339 

2 

5.336 

3.162 

3  .... 

4 

8.831 

3.229 

F.  S.  =  +  158.269 

B.  S.  =  —  114.296 

+  43.973 

Res.Cor.+ 0.0003 

15.844 

3.254 

5 

i?  =  +  43.97.32 

Closing  error 
—  0.02  mm. 

18.193 

3.199 

6 

10.743 

3.517 

7 

17.706 

3.660 

114.296 

26.541 

*  Taken  from  precise  level  line  along 
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T.  B.  M.  128-T.  B.  M.  129.*  [Right-Mnd page.) 


Fore  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thre 
1 

ad  read] 

3 

ngs. 
3 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

T.  P.  1  

5 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 

dcm. 

17.488 
17.496 
17.492 

19.164 
19.164 
19.164 

21.064 
21.064 
21.064 

8.364 
8.370 
8.367 

17.938 
17.910 
17.939 

14.804 
14.800 
14.802 

20.388 
20.380 
20.384 

25.796 
25.790 
25.793 

dcm. 
19.072 
19.080 
19.076 

20.826 
20.828 
20.828 

32.688 
22.690 
22.689 

9.9.50 
9.954 
9.952 

19.522 
19.522 
19.522 

16.486 
16.480 
16.483 

22.100 
22.094 
22.097 

27.626 

27.622 
27.624 

dcm. 
20.654 
20.662 
20.658 

22.486 
22.486 
22.486 

24.304 
24.310 
24.307 

11.5.34 
11.536 
11.535 

21.106 
21.110 
21.108 

18.170 
18.104 
18.167 

23.814 
23.808 
23.811 

29.462 
29.460 
29.461 

dcm. 

dcm. 

deg.  C. 

19.075 

3.166 

2 

20.826 

3.322 

3 

22.687 

3.243 

4 

Thread  dist. 

5 

9.951 

3.168 

F.  S.  =  26.528 
B.  S.  =  26.541 
I          =  53.0(J9 

Ex.F.S.  =:  0.26  m. 

19.523 

3.169 

6 

16.484 

3.365 

7 

32.097 

3.427 

T.  B.  M.  128. 

21.1 

27.026 

3.668 

6.30  p.  M. 

Cloudy,  calm. 

158.269 

26.528 

Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  by  D.  Molitor,  1899. 
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{Left-hand  page. )  TABLE  No.  14.  — Example  of  Pkecise 

Grass  Kiver  Crossiug. 


Aug.  22d,  ; 


Back  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 
1      j      a          3 

Mean. 

Thi-ead 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

T.  B.  M.  A. 

5 

Means. 
5 

Means. 

5 

Means. 
5 

Means. 

dcm. 

11.41 

11.42 
11.42 
11.42 
11.418 

11.415 

11.42 

11.43 

11.415 

11.420 

dcm. 

Instrui 

12.52 

12.53 

12.53 

12.53 

12.528 

Instrui 

12.535 

12.585 

12.54 

12.53 

12.535 

dcm. 
nent  at 
13.64 
13.65 
13.65 
13.64 
13.645 

nent  at 
13.64 
13.65 
13.65 
13.645 
13.646 

Means.. 

dcm.        dcm. 
C,  1st  set. 

deg.  C. 
23.9 

Tel.  N.,  Bub.  D. 



"    I.,      "      D. 

"    I.,      "      R. 

"    N.,    "      R. 

T,  B.  M.A. 

12.530 
C,  2d  set 

2.227 

Same  positions  of 

Instr.    used   on 

all  sets. 

12.534 

2.226 

12.532 

2.226 

B.  S.  =  +12.532 

D,  1st  set. 

F.  S.  =  —  11.294 

T.  B.  M.A. 

8.57 
8.63 
8.62 
8.56 
8.595 

8.57 
8.61 
8.62 
8.58 
8.595 

19.11 
19.18 
19.19 
19.13 
19.152 

Instrui 

19.14 

19.15 

19.17 

19.14 

19.150 

29.68 
29.75 
29.75 
29.69 
29.718 

nent  at 
29.69 
29.72 
29.73 
29.69 
29.708 

Means.. 
Total . . 

Di      =  +    1.238 

T.  B.  M.A. 

ig.iss 
D,  2d  set 

21.123 

19.151 

21.113 

Z),  and 
ex.  F. 

19.153 

21.118 
23.344 

Mean  of 
+  2.08  m. 

B.S.  =  + 19.153 

F.S.  =—17.672 

Res.  C 

or.  for 

Dj,      =  +    1.481 

Z)„  =  +  1.3595 
S.'  =  +  0.0013 

D    =  -h  1.3608 

*  Taken  from  precise  level  line  along  St. 
St. Lawrence      Eiver 
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Level  Notes  foe  a  Eivek  Crossing.* 

Direct  Line. 


{Right-hand  page, ) 


Fore  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

1 

3 

3 

T    B    M  B 

1 

Means. 

1 

Means. 

1 

Means. 
1 

Means. 

dcm. 

0.51 
0.58 
0.58 
0.49 
0.540 

0.51 
0.58 
0.58 
0.50 
0.542 

16.54 

16.545 

16.545 

16.54 

16.542 

16.54 

16.555 

16.55 

16.54 

16.546 

dcm. 

11.27 
11.33 
11.34 
11.28 
11.305 

11.28 
11.31 
11.30 
11.26 

11.288 

17.67 

17.675 

17.675 

17.67 

17.672 

17.67 

17.675 

17.68 

17.67 

17.674 

dcm. 

22.01 
22.09 
22.10 
22.00 
22.050 

22.00 
22.09 
22.08 
22.00 
22.042 

Means.. 

18.80 

18.803 

18.802 

18.80 

18.801 

18.80 

18.80 

18.802 

18.80 

18.800 

Means.. 
Total . . 

dcm. 

dcm. 

deg.  C. 

Weather      condi- 
tions   very    fa- 
vorable; cloudy. 

4  00  p  M. 

T    B    M  B 

11.298 

21.510 

Ratio     of      tele- 

11.291 

21.500 

1:100.     Value   of 
level  tube  5"  per 
2   mm.      Instru- 
ment   otherwise 
as     above      de- 
scribed. 

T.  B.  M  B 

11.294 

21.505 

T.  B.  M.  B. 

17.673 

2.359 

23.5 

5  p.  M. 

17.673 

2.254 

Mean... 
Mean... 

Thread  Dist. 

17.673 

2.256 
23.761 

F.  S.  =  23.761 
B.  S.  =  23.344 

T.  D.  =  23.552 

ex.  F.S.  =  4-0-208 
=  -f  2.08  m. 

Lawrence  River,  by  David  Molitor,  in  1898. 
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[Left-hand  page. ) 

Grass  Biver  Crossing.* 


TABLE 


Aug.  22d,  1898. 


Back  Sights. 


Point. 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 
13              3 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

T.  B.  M.  B. 

1 

Means. 

1 

Means. 

1 

Means. 

1 

Means. 

dcm. 

16.34 

16.345 

16.345 

16.335 

16.341 

16.335 

16.34 

16.345 

16.34 

16.340 

0.75 
0.81 
0.81 
0.71 
0.770 

0.75 
0.83 
0.81 
0.73 
0.778 

dcm. 
Instrur 
17.47 
17.475 
17.475 
17.47 
17.472 

Instrur 

17.465 

17.475 

17.475 

17.465 

17.470 

Instrur 

11.50 
11.54 
11.55 
11.49 
11.530 

Instru I 

11.51 

11.56 

11.55 

11.49 

11.538 

dcm. 
nent  at  j 

18.598 
18.60 
18.(i0 
18.. 598 
18.599 

nent  at 

18.598 

18.60 

18.60 

18.598 

18.599 

Means.. 

nent  at  < 
23.33 
32.30 
33.31 
33.19 
33.358 

nent  at 
33.25 
22.31 
33.30 
32.31 
22.208 

Means. . 
Total... 

dcm.         dcm. 
D,  1st  set. 

deg.  C. 
33.5 

Tel.  N.,  Bub.  D. 
"    L,      "      D. 

"    I.,      "     R. 

"    N.,     "     R 

T.  B.  M.  B 

17.471 
D,  2d  set 

2.358 

Same  positions  of 
instr.    used   on 

all  sets. 

i7.476 

2.359 

17.470 

2.258 

F.  S.  =  +18.933 

7,  1st  set 

B.  S.  =  —  17.470 

T.  B.  M.  B. 

i?i  =  +    1.463 

T.  B.  M.  B. 

ii.sie 
C,  2d  set 

31.488 

11.524 

21.490 

Ri  and 
m.    ex. 

11.520 

21.489 
23.747 

Mean  of 
for— 3.01 

F.  S.  =  +  13.766 
B.  S.  -  —  11.530 

Re 

s.    Cor. 

i?„  =  +    1.246 

i?,  =  +    1.3545 
F.  S.  =  +   0.0013 

R  =  +    1.3558 

*  Taken  from  precise  level  line  along 
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No.  15.  [Right-hand  page.) 

Reverse  Line. 


Fore  Sights. 


Point 

Rod 

No. 

Thread  readings. 

Mean. 

Thread 
distance. 

Temp. 

1 

•a 

3 

T  B.  M.  A. 

5 

Means. 
5 

Means. 

5 

Bleans. 
5 

Means. 

dcm. 

8.31 
8.41 
8.40 
8.35 
8.368 

8.33 
8.42 
8.40 
8.32 
8.368 

11.655 

11.66 

11.67 

11.655 

11.660 

11.66 

11.655 

11.655 

11.655 

11.656 

dcm. 

18.91 
18.95 
18.95 
18.91 
18.930 

18.92 
18.97 
18.95 
18.90 
18.935 

13.77 

12.77 

12.775 

12.77 

12.771 

12.77 

12.77 

12.77 

12.765 

13.769 

dcm. 

39.47 
29.53 
29.53 

29.47 
29.498 

29.48 
29.55 
29.52 
29.45 
29.500 

Means.. 

13.87 

1.J.875 

13.88 

13.87 

13.874 

13.87 

13.875 

13.875 

13.865 

13.871 

Means.. 
Total... 

dcm. 

dcm. 

deg.  C. 

able;        cloudy, 

T  B.  M.  A. 

18.932 

21.130 

5  p.  M. 

Ratio     of      tele- 

i8.934 

21.133 

23.0 

meter      threads 
1:100.    Value   of 
level  tube  5"  per 
2    mm.      Instru- 
ment   otherwise 
as      above     de- 
scribed. 

6  p.  M. 

T.  B.  M.  A. 

18.933 

31.131 

T.  B.  M.  A. 

12.768 

3.214 

12.765 

3.315 

Mean... 
Mean... 

Thread  Dist. 
F.  S.  =  23.345 
B.  S.  -  23.747 

12.766 

3.314 
23.345 

T.  D.  =  23.546 

ex.  F.  S.  =  —  0.201 

=  — 3.01m. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  by  David  Molitor,  in  1898. 
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TABLE  No.   16. 


Line. 

Excess  of  F.  S. 

Residual  correction. 

Difference  of  Elevation. 

Observed. 

Corrected. 

1st  direct  Z>i 

3d  direct  D„ 

1st  reverse  R^... 
2d  reverse  i?,.... 

J  +  215.0  —  22.3  = 
(        +  193.7  m. 
I  —  211.3  4-  22.6  = 
)        —  188.6  m. 
(+211.3  —  22.6  = 
1        +  188.6  m. 
(  —  215.0  4-  23.3  = 
"1        — 192.7  m. 

193.7  X  0.0635  =     / 

4- 12.24  mm.       \ 

-188.6  X  0.0635  =     ( 

—  11.88  mm.          \ 

188.6  (—  0.0635)  =  ( 

—  11.88  mm.       (" 

—192.7  ( —  0.0635)  =  / 

+  12.24  mm.        f 

+  123.8  mm. 
+  148.1  mm. 
+  146.3  mm. 
+ 124.6  mm. 

+  136.04  mm. 
+  136.22  nam. 
-t-  134.42  mm. 
+  136.84  mm. 

Means 

+ 135.70  mm. 

-f  135.88  mm. 

Summari/  of  Results  and  Index. 

Table  No.  17  gives  an  example  of  a  summary  of  results  intended  to 
occupy  the  last  double  page  of  each  notebook.  This  tabulation  gives 
a  very  comprehensive  statement  of  the  ■work  contained  in  the  book, 
and  furnishes  directly  the  data  required  in  the  compilation  of  the  final 
results  and  comj)utation  of  elevations. 

Results  and  Elevations. 

Table  No.  18  serves  to  illustrate  the  system  adoj^ted  for  the  com- 
pilation  of  results  and  computation  of  elevations  in  the  large  summary 
notebook  (7x9  ins.). 

Column  1  gives  the  number  or  name  of  the  bench-mark,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  is  found.  P.  B.  M.  designates  a  permanent  bench  and 
T.  B.  M.  a  temporary  bench. 

Column  2  gives  the  bench-mark  from  which  the  bench-mark  in 
Column  1  was  determined. 

Column  3  gives  the  length  of  each  stretch  or  distance,  in  meters, 
between  consecutive  bench-marks  given  in  Columns  1  and  2. 

Column  4  gives  the  total  length  of  level  line,  in  kilometers,  from 
the  initial  point  to  the  bench-mark  in  Column  1. 

Column  5  gives  the  direction  in  which  the  stretch  was  run.  Z> 
designates  direct  line  or  leveled  in  a  direction  away  from  the  initial  or 
known  point,  and  R  designates  reverse  line,  or  leveled  toward  the 
initial  point.  M  rej)resents  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  accepted 
results. 
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Oohimn  6  gives  the  differences  of  elevation,  in  millimeters,  between 
two  successive  bench-marks,  as  found  by  the  direct  and  reverse  lines, 
also  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  valixes.  The  -j-  sign  indicates 
that  the  bench  found  is  above  the  bench  from  which  it  was  deter- 
mined on  the  direct  line,  calling  back  sights  positive  and  fore  sights 
negative.  These  signs  are  reversed  on  reverse  lines,  thus  giving  the 
same  sign  to  the  difference  of  elevation  as  found  on  the  direct  line.  The 
mean  of  accepted  values  is  used  in  computing  elevations  above  datum. 

Column  7  gives  the  residual  error  from  the  mean  difference  of 
elevation  for  each  stretch. 

Columns  8  and  9  give  the  algebraic  summations  of  these  residuals, 
and  show  the  total  discrepancy  of  each  line  from  the  mean,  for  the 
entire  line  from  the  initial  i^oint. 

Column  10  gives  the  probable  error  in  the  mean  difference  of  eleva- 


^  m  [m  — 


tion  for  each  stretch  as  found  from  the  formula  ±  r  :=  0.674  .  , 

where  V  =  the  residiial  from  the  mean  for  each  observation,  and  m  = 
the  number  of  observations.  For  a  single  j^air  of  observations  this 
formula  reduces  to  ±  r  =  0.674  V  (see  Table  No.  25  in  the  Ai^pendix). 

Column  11  gives  the  probable  error  r„  in  the  elevation  of  the  point, 
as  found  from  the  initial  point,  and  is  ±  r^,  =  V^  2  r'^.  This  formula 
is  applicable  only  when  all  stretches  are  of  equal  length,  though  it  is 
generally  used  without  regard  to  the  actual  weights  resulting  from 
unequal  lengths. 

Column  12  gives  the  mean  atmospheric  temperature  while  leveling 
each  stretch. 

Column  13  should  give  the  correction  to  rod  length  to  reduce  the 
latter  to  standard  length  and  temperature.  The  law  was  not  yet 
determined  for  the  rods  used. 

Columns  14  and  15  give  the  elevations  in  meters  and  feet,  respect- 
ively, above  mean  sea  level.  The  history  and  authority  for  the 
determination  of  the  initial  bench-mark  should  follow  here. 

7.  Rules  to  be  Observed  on  Precise  Level  Work. 

The  following  axiomatic  principles  are  the  result  of  careful  study 
and  observation,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  answering  many  of  the 
questions  confronting  the  beginner: 

1.    Little  or  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  an  instrument,  though 
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[Left-hand  page. 


TABLE  No.  17.— Example  of 

Summary 


B.  M. 

No.  OF 

Settings. 

Mean  thread 

Mean  length 

Excess  F.  S. 

Observed  Diff.  of 
Elev. 

distance. 

of  stretch. 

To 

From 

D. 

R. 

dem. 

m. 

D. 
m. 

R. 
m. 

D. 

mm. 

R. 

mm. 

T.  136 

T.  125 

8 

9 

43.926 

888.7 

+0.32 

+0.44 

—1190.3 

— 1187.4t 

126 

125 
126 

9 

8 
9 

43.898 

52.7&4 

887.6 
1066.5 

"+6;i8 

+0.14 
+0.46 

—1188.8 

127 

—3547.2 

-3547.1 

12S 

127 

6 

7 

37.346 

754.7 

-f0.02 

+0.20 

—  548.3 

—  547.3 

129 

12S 

8 

8 

53.083 

1071.3 

+0.06 

—0.36 

+4397.3 

+4397.3 

130 

129 

11 

11 

70.256 

1418.3 

+0.03 

+1.90 

—33.58.7 

—3358.9 

P.    34 

130 

7 

33.356 

655.5 

+0.34 

—0.02 

+1661.8 

+1663.8 
t  rejected. 

♦Note.— The  final  correction  applied  to  all  differences  of  elevation  is  +  0.063  mm. 
excess  of  F.  S.  on  reverse  lines,  taking  account  of  the  sign  of  thediffer- 
The  temperature  is  recorded  in  degrees  Centigrade. 

The  allowable  error  of  closure  for  each  stretch  is  e  =  3  \/  i,  where  L  is  the 
T  =  temporary  bench-mark  ;  P  =  permanent  bench-mark;  P.  =  afternoon  ; 
The  above  example  is  taken  from  the  notes  of  the  precise  level  line  along 

it  be  of  the  most  superior  quality.  If  good  results  are  sought  they 
may  be  achieved  only  by  constant  vigilance  and  alertness,  combined 
with  most  painstaking  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  as  well  as 
of  every  member  of  the  party. 

2.  A  line  of  levels  is  no  better  than  the  poorest  portion  thereof. 
Hence  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  same  high  standards  of  accu- 
racy on  every  single  rod  reading.  A  slip  in  one  place  can  never  be 
made  good  even  by  the  most  careful  work  done  thereafter. 

3.  The  shortest  line  between  two  terminals  is  always  the  best  line, 
provided  no  unnecessary  climbs  are  encoimtered  thereby.  However, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  inirsue  a  roiiudabout  route  merely  to  avoid  a 
slight  rise  or  depression.  In  making  a  steeiJ  descent  or  ascent  it  is 
most  advisable  to  adopt  the  shortest  route  perpendicular  to  the 
contours,  utilizing  full  rod  lengths  with  minimum  lengths  of  shots. 
An  extra  setting  costs  less  delay  than  to  attemjit  to  place  rods  for 
proper  height. 

4.  Fore  and  back  sights  should  always  be  equal,  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  leveled  over.  That  is,  they  should  be  made  so 
nearly  equal  as  not  to  require  refocusing  between  reading  fore  and 
back    sights.     Any    disturbance   of    the    focusing   mechanism   would 
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Index  Page  fob  Field  Notebooks.*  [Right-hand page.) 

of  Eesiilts. 


Corrected  Difp. 

Closing 

OF  Elev. 

Error. 

Direction 

— ; 

of  line. 

D. 

R. 

sS 

^a 

mm. 

mm. 

S^ 

%^ 

—1190.28 

— 1187.43t 

2.85 

2.83 

N. 75°  E. 

—1188.81 

1.47 

2.83 

N. 75°  E. 

—2547.19 

—2547.13 

0.06 

3.08 

N.  80°  E. 

—  548.30 

—  547.31 

0.99 

2.. 59 

N.  70°  E. 

+4397.30 

+4397.32 

0.02 

3.<i8 

N.  45°  E. 

—2258.70 

—22.59.02 

0.32 

3.56 

E. 

-j-1661.82 

+  1663.80 
trejected 

1.98 

2.42 

E. 

Time  of  Day. 


From      To 


5.15  p. 


6.15  a. 


From      To 


p.  4.00  p.  5.15  P. 
6.00a.  7.15a. 

7.45a.  4.45a.  6.15a. 

7.00  P.  7.45  p.  4.30  p.  5.30  P. 

3.00  P.  I  5.00  p.  5.30  P.!  6.30  P. 

7.00  P.  7.15  a.  5.00  a. '8.00  a. 

5.00P.  6.15P.  6.15P.  7.15 P, 


M. 
Temp. 


30.0 

2i!i 
21.1 
23.3 
20.0 
23.3 


Page. 


32.2  32 
21.1 

17.8;  30 
18.9  33 
21.71  36 

20.0  38 

21.1  42 


per  meter  excess  of  F.  S.  for  a  positive  difference  of  elevation,  or  —  0.063  mm.  per  meter 
ence  of  elevation  as  given  for  tiie  direct  line. 

length  of  the  single  stretch  in  kilometers  and  e  is  in  millimeters. 
a  =  forenoon;  D  =  direct  line;  and  R  =  reverse  line. 
Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  by  David  Molitor,  1899. 

destroy  the  relative  accuracy  of  readings  taken  before  and  after  such 
disturbance.  On  short  sights,  the  permissible  inequality  is  very 
small  and  may  frequently  require  resetting  the  forward  rod.  On  sights 
of  50  to  100  m.  such  inequality  may  range  from  2  to  3  m.,  but  this 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  sums  of  sights  for  an 
entire  stretch  should  be  made  exactly  equal  by  jjroperly  setting  the 
instrument  on  the  last  station. 

5.  The  limiting  length  of  sight  for  any  given  instrument  and  any 
atmospheric  conditions  is  one  for  which  repeated  back  and  fore  sight 
readings,  taken  on  two  fixed  points  equidistant  from  the  instrument, 
shall  give  equal  values  for  the  difference  of  elevation  between  these 
points  within  the  attainable  limits  of  accuracy  of  rod  estimations. 
Ordinarily,  good  conditions  will  permit  of  taking  sights  of  50  to 
70  m.,  using  a  1  to  3-second  (per  2-mm.  division)  level.  Very  good 
conditions  will  permit  of  reading  at  90  m.  and  exceptionally  at  100  m. 
Fair  progress  can  be  made  when  only  30-m.  sights  are  possible,  pro- 
vided the  weather  is  not  too  warm,  and  this  limit  is  solely  the  result  of 
atmospheric  vibrations.  Sights  exceeding  100  m.  should  not  be  taken 
unless  extraordinary  precautions  are  used,  such  as  indicated  for  a  river 
crossing. 
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6.  The  length  of  the  bubble  should  be  retained  practically  constant 
and  should  be  a  little  over  half  as  long  as  the  graduation. 

7.  Extreme  quiet  should  prevail  about  the  instrument  when  work 
is  in  progress.  The  observer  calls  his  readings  in  quick  succession 
and  the  recorder  should  not  repeat  them  back  but  should  test  their 
correctness  by  careful  insiaection.  This  is  contrary  to  general  prac- 
tice, but,  in  this  particular  case,  it  will  be  found  highly  commendable. 

8.  The  observer  should  make  it  a  practice  not  to  remember  any 
readings  after  he  has  called  them  off,  as  otherwise  his  memory  will 
frequently  deceive  him  by  causing  him  to  call  something  that  he  has  in 
mind  in  place  of  the  real  readings  which  he  sees.  As  in  all  scientific 
work,  results  should  be  fact  and  not  fiction,  and  the  observer's  sole  aim 
should  be  directed  toward  obtaining  impartial  and  triithful  results, 
whether  these  be  pleasing  or  otherwise.  The  observer  must  feel  abso- 
lutely satisfied  with  every  reading  taken,  and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  readings  must  be  repeated  until  such  satisfaction  is  realized,  even 
though  the  notes  necessitate  changes  or  alterations.  A  failure  to  attain 
perfectly  trustworthy  readings  is  always  a  good  cause  for  the  rejection 
of  such  work  when  reasons  therefor  are  given  in  the  remarks. 

9.  The  strict  requirement,  frequently  imposed,  regarding  the  for- 
biddance  to  erase,  alter  or  obliterate  figures  in  notes,  is  not  consid- 
ered a  safeguard  against  fraudulent  perpetrations  on  the  part  of  an 
observer.  Should  he  have  such  intention  he  can  easily  accomplish  his 
purjjose  and  still  comply  with  all  requirements  of  this  kind.  If  the 
employer  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  final  results  of  his  emjiloyee,  then 
the  latter  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  entrust  with  precise  leveling 
operations. 

8.  Advantages  of  the  Method  Advocated. 
The  most  reliable  results  in  jarecise  leveling  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
obtained  by  careful  and  systematic  observations  designed  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  errors  directly  in  the  observations,  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  more  or  less  speculative  mathematical  manipulations  in- 
tended to  correct  and  distribute  errors  inherent  in  ordinary  work  and 
imperfect  methods.  The  labor  spent  in  computing  and  applying  cor- 
rections as  practiced  in  the  past,  Avlien  applied  to  direct  elimination 
of  errors  in  the  field,  will  yield  the  highest  attainable  accuracy  in  the 
results,  without  necessarily  increasing  the  cost  of  the  work.  This  is 
the  fundamental  idea  in  the  method  described  and  illustrated. 
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TABLE  No.  19. — Eekors  in  Li:nes  Eun  Direct 


Direct  Line. 


Back  sight 

Fore  sight. 

E?iyat.                    Remarks. 

Point. 

M.  Read. 

Th.dist. 

Point. 

M.  Read. 

Th.dist. 

T.  B.  M. 

128 

dcm. 

}  26.007 

dcm. 
3.664 

T.  P.  1 

dcm. 
16.094 

dcm. 

3.660 

mm. 
A   OQ1  Q  Cloudy;  fresh  wind;  reading 
+  ^^^  -^     good. 
+1136.5  Cool,  puffy  wind. 
—  171 .1  Suu  out  on  first  set  of  F.  S. 
-|-  368.5  Sun  shining;  brisk  wind. 
+  111.9  Cloudy. 
-t-17;i4.8  Cloudy:  wind  abating. 
+  828.8  Delayed  1  hr.  by  rain. 

T.  P.  1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

22.051 
16.286 
19.246 
10.100 
22.646 
20.919 

3.429 
3.363 
3.193 
3.165 
3.245 
3.319 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

10.686 
17.997 
15.561 
8.981 
5.298 
12.631 

3.. 526 
3.205 
3.252 
3.224 
3.164 
3.338 

7 

19.102 

3.169 

T.  B.  M. 

129 

j- 25. 136 

3.181 

—  603.4 

Cloudy;  light  wind. 

Totals.. 

156.357 

26.547 

112.384 

26.550 

+4397.3 

T.  B.  M. 

129 

1  21.806 

3.448 

T.  P.  1 

16.216 

3.494 

+  559.0 

Cloudy;   light  wind;    reading 
very  good. 

T.  P.  1 

16.640 

3.409 

2 

17.555 

3.567 

-    91.5 

2 

16.838 

3.323 

3 

15.458 

3.317 

+  138.0 

" 

3 

13.355 

3.213 

4 

17.356 

3.014 

—  400.1 

" 

4 

16.038 

3.038 

5 

20.713 

3.068 

-  467.5 

" 

5 

9.652 

3.120 

6 

20.521 

3.207 

-1086.9 

Cloudy:  calm;  reading  good. 

6 

15.042 

3.239 

7 

21.216 

3.205 

—  617.4 

" 

7 

15.419 

3.149 

8 

16.151 

3.043 

—    73.2 

Cloudy;  light  wind. 

8 

11.213 

3.164 

9 

14.839 

3.155 

—  362.6 

" 

9 

14.487 

3.251 

10 

12.716 

3.228 

+  177.1 

Partly  cloudy;  light  wind. 

10 

14.578 

2.761 

T.  B.  M. 
130. 

j- 14.914 

2.818 

—    33.6 

Sun  shining. 

Totals.. 

165.068 

35.115 

187.655 

35.116 

—2258.7 

Note.— Value  of  level  tube,  2.23"  per  2-mm.  graduation;  magnifying  power  of  telescope 
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Reverse  Line. 


Back  sight. 

Fore  sight. 

Diff. 
Elevat. 

Remarks. 

Error. 

D-R. 

Point. 

M.Read. 

Th.dist. 

Point. 

M.Read. 

Th.dist. 

dcm. 

dcm. 

dcm. 

dcm. 

mm. 

mm. 

T.  P.  7 

17.706 

3.660 

T.  B.  M. 

128 

1  37.626 

3.668 

+  992.0 

Cloudy;    calm;    light 
rain. 

-0.7 

6 

10.743 

3.517 

T.P.  7 

33.097 

3.437 

+1135.4 

+1.1 

5 

18.193 

3.199 

6 

16.484 

3.365 

—  170.9 

-0.2 

4 

15.844 

3.254 

5 

19.523 

3.169 

+  367.9 

"           "           " 

+0.6 

3 

8.831 

3.229 

4 

9.951 

3.168 

+   112.0 

"          "           " 

-0.1 

2 

5.336 

3.162 

3 

23.687 

3.243 

+1735.1 
4-  829.3 

I.                a                11 

-0.3 

1 

12.534 

3.339 

2 

20.826 

3.322 

"                '"                " 

—0.4 

T.  B.  M. 

129 

1  25.109 

3.181 

1 

19.075 

3.166 

—  603.4 

Prob.error+0.517mm. 

0.0 

Totals.. 

114.296 

36.541 

158.369 

26.528 

-H397.3 

0.0 

T.P.  10 

16.062 

3.480 

T.  B.  M. 

129 

1  21.655 

3.473 

+  559.3 

Partly  cloudy;   read- 
ing good. 

—0.3 

9 

17.441 

3.. 359 

T.P.  10 

16.524 

3.409 

-    91.7 

Partly  cloudy;  read- 

+0.2 

ing  good. 

8 

15.083 

3. .318 

9 

16.462 

3.330 

+  137.9 

Partly  cloudy;  read- 
ing good. 

+0.1 

7 

17.036 

3.017 

8 

13.039 

3.311 

—  399.7 

Partly   cloudy;  read- 

-0.4 

ing  good. 

6 

20.277 

3.071 

7 

15.602 

3.050 

—  407.5 

Clear;     light     wind; 

0.0 

reading  good. 

5 

20.345 

3.307 

6 

9.373 

3.133 

-1087.2 

Clear;     fresh     wind; 

+0.3 

reading  good. 

4 

30.936 

3.202 

5 

14.761 

3.336 

—  617.5 

Clear:     fresh     wind; 

+0.1 

reading  good. 

3 

15.889 

3.053 

4 

15.157 

3.150 

—    73.2 

Clear;      light     wind; 

0.0 

reading  good. 

3 

14.683 

3.159 

3 

11.057 

3.165 

—  362.6 

Clear:      light     wind; 

0.0 

reading  good. 

1 

12.506 

3.217 

2 

14.277 

3.352 

+  177.1 

Partly  cloudy;  read- 

0.0 

ing  good. 

T.  B.  M. 

130 

1  14.942 

2.800 

1 

14.604 

2.791 

-    33.8 

Clear;  reading  good. 
Prob.  error  ±  0.33. 

+0.2 

Totals.. 

185.100 

35.093 

162.511 

35.188 

-3358.9 

+0.3 

50  diameters;  smallest  graduation  on  rods,  1  cm.;  Lake  St.  Clair  Levels,  1899. 
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Furthermore,  the  readings  are  so  taken  and  recorded  that,  by  care- 
ful inspection,  the  recorder  can  always  see  whether  there  has  been  an 
error  in  reading  or  recording.  Should  any  disparity  exist,  or  any 
irregularity  from  atmospheric  influences  be  noticeable,  the  readings 
can  be  repeated  until  a  rational  set  is  obtained.  This  is  the  secret  to 
the  success  of  this  method. 

The  only  disturbing  element  which  cannot  be  detected  in  the  read- 
ings, even  though  it  may  be  acting,  is  the  warping  of  the  telescope 
caused  by  direct  and  radiated  heat  in  warm  weather.  This  error  may, 
however,  be  detected  by  closing  each  stretch  in  the  same  half  of  the 
day,  and  it  may  be  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  closing  an  equal 
number  of  stretches  forenoons  and  afternoons. 

The  office  reduction  consists  merely  of  compiling  results  and  com- 
puting elevations,  and  no  corrections  of  any  kind  are  necessary  save 
those  already  applied  in  the  field  reduction  and  checked  in  the  fi.eld. 

While  the  ultimate  attainable  accuracy  in  precise  leveling  depends 
directly  on  the  number  of  levelings  or  duplications  of  work,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary,  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  to  run  more  than  two 
lines,  one  direct  and  the  other  reverse,  thus  forming  a  loop.  To  go 
beyond  this  would  result  in  merely  a  slight  increase  in  accuracy  at  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  cost  over  that  for  a  double  line.  Thus,  three 
single  lines  would  yield  a  theoretical  accuracy  of  1. 4*  times  that  obtained 
from  two  lines,  at  50%  increase  in  cost,  and  four  lines  would  give  an 
accuracy  of  1.7*  times  that  from  two  lines,  at  100%"  increase  in  cost. 

Hence,  conceding  the  necessity  for  running  duplicate  lines,  it  does 
not  appear  iDracticable  to  seek  greater  accuracy  by  duplicating  lines 
more  than  twice,  and,  whatever  j)rocess  of  leveling  is  used,  it  should 
be  designed  with  a  view  of  jjroducing  the  highest  accuracy  in  the 
results  for  a  single  pair  of  lines.  This  claim  attaches  to  the  method 
above  described. 

AccuKACY  OF  Precise  Level  Wokk. 
1.  The  Actual  Error  of  Closure. 

The  various  sources  of  error  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length  in  a  previous  i^art  of  this  paper.  The  residual  or  resultant 
error  of  a  loop  of  levels  formed  by  a  pair  of  lines  (direct  and  reverse) 
will  now  be  discussed.      __^ 

*NoTE  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions).— Should  be  1.3  and  1.4  times, 
respectively,  as  given  in  Mr.  Hayford's  discussion. 
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A  very  prevalent  idea  among  men  of  experience  in  leveling  is  that 
the  resultant  error  of  closure  of  a  stretch  of  levels  is  essentially  acci- 
dental, being  made  uj)  of  errors  of  estimation  and  pointing,  and 
atmospheric  disturbances,  all  of  which  are  considered  of  a  compensat- 
ing nature.  Heaving  or  settling  of  rods  or  instrument  have  been 
cited  as  explanations  for  errors  of  a  constant  nature.  Cumulative 
errors  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  personal  equation  of  the 
observer. 

According  to  the  writer's  experience,  however,  the  important 
cumulative  error  is  that  produced  by  the  warping  effect  of  the  sun's 
direct  and  reflected  heat  rays  on  the  telescope  (see  experiments  in 
Table  No.  6).  All  other  errors  are  generally  of  a  compensating 
nature  when  good  instruments  are  used.  Errors  due  to  heaving  or 
settling,  when  they  reach  a  measurable  magnitude,  are  the  result 
of  carelessness,  improper  instrumental  equipment  or  very  unsuitable 
ground. 

To  illustrate  more  conclusively  the  views  here  expressed,  the  level- 
ings  in  Table  No.  19  are  given,  in  which  two  stretches  were  leveled 
over  fixed  turning  points  by  the  method  described.  The  individual 
thread  readings  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  only  the 
mean  pointings  are  given.  The  settings  of  the  reverse  lines  are  given 
in  the  order  taken  on  the  direct  lines,  thus  offering  a  more  ready 
comparison. 

The  weather  conditions  on  the  direct  line  128-129  were  good, 
thotigh  somewhat  changeable,  while  on  the  reverse  line  the  condi- 
tions were  uniformly  good.  This  fact,  as  explained  by  the  remarks, 
clearly  shows  the  effect  of  atmospheric  changes  on  the  level  error. 
While  the  error  was  entirely  compensated  in  the  eight  instrument 
settings,  yet  the  difference  of  elevation  between  T.  P.  1  and  T.  P.  2 
found  on  the  direct  line  is  1.1  mm.  larger  than  that  found  on  the 
reverse  line. 

On  the  stretch  129-130,  the  weather  conditions  were  quite  uniform, 
and  the  partial  errors,  as  also  the  residual  closing  error,  are  all  very 
small,  showing  that  the  small  final  closure  is  not  an  accidental  balance  of 
large  errors,  but  the  result  of  accurate  pointings  and  close  rod  estima- 
tions, without  atmospheric  disturbances.  This  stretch,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  closes  within  the  assigned  limits  of  permissible  error  for 
work  of  the  highest  grade. 
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Otlier  data  relating  to  these  two  lines  are  given  in  the  examjile  of 
index  page  for  field  notebooks,  Table  No.  17. 

The  errors  in  the  two  lines  128-129  and  129-130  are  entirely  of  a 
compensating  nature.  However,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  changes  producing  cumulative  errors,  a  few 
other  readings  are  given  in  Table  No.  20,  which  were  taken  on  the  last 
T.  P.  10  and  T.  B.  M.  130,  when  the  sun  was  higher,  but  good  readings 
still  possible. 

TABLE  No.  20. 


Difference  of  elevation.  T.  P.  10  to 
Time,  July  6th,  1899.       j                          T.  B.  M.  130. 

Temp. 

7.15  a.  m. 
7.25  A.  M. 
7.30  a.  m. 
8.00  a.  m. 
4.45  p.  M. 

mm. 
-33.6* 
—32.7 
—32.2 
—32.2 
—33.8* 

deg.  C. 
18.3 
19.4 

20.5 
21.1 

26.7 

*  Accepted. 

Such  wide  difi'erences  from  the  values  known  to  be  good  cannot 
escajje  detection,  and,  when  temperature  conditions  are  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  inclination  in  the  line  of  sight,  the  error  will  always 
show  as  a  cumulative  effect,  provided  a  stretch  is  closed  during  the 
same  half  of  the  day. 

Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  cited  to  locate  the 
causes  of  cumulative  errors  in  temperature  effects  rather  than  to  in- 
dulge in  a  speculative  mathematical  elaboration  intended  to  show  ef- 
fect of  rod  supports  or  personal  errors  which  may  or  may  not  be 
founded  on  facts. 

L.  L.  "S\Tieeler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  United  States  Assistant  Engi- 
neer, in  discussing  the  cumulative  errors  of  jsrecise  level  work  done 
under  the  INIississippi  River  Commission,*  attributes  these  errors  al- 
most wholly  to  personal  errors  of  the  observers,  and  even  derives  the 
personal  equations  of  the  various  observers  engaged  on  this  work. 
These  cumulative  errors  more  probably  represent  the  susceptibility  to 
temperature  effects  of  the  various  instruments  used.  This  presump- 
tion seems  the  more  justifiable  because  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
was  done  during  very  warm  weather  and  generally  in  a  north  and  south 
direction. 

♦Annual  report  of  Miss.  Riv.  Com.,  1883,  p.  141  et  seq. 
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TABLE  No.  21.— AccuKACY    of   Principal   Peecise   Level  Work    in 
THE  United  States. 


<D 

%, 

"S 

a 

^u 

a  . 

<M 

-nS 

Name  of  Line. 

Observer. 

Time  of  work. 

.2  01 
-8.S 

o 

J5 

%B 

S* 

X!S 

ft 

0) 

Work  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
St.  Louis,    Mo.,    to     New 

A .  Braid 

J.  B.  Weir  and  J.  E. 
McGrath. 


Haven,  Mo 
Mobile,  Ala.,  to   Okolona, 

Miss 

Villa  Ridge,  Ky.,  to  Odin, 

111 

New  Haven  to    Jefferson 

City,  Mo 

Greenfield,  Tenn.,  to  Villa 

Ridge,  Ky 


J.  B.  Weir 

G.  Bradford    and    I. 

Winston 

I.  Winston  and  P.  A. 

Welker 


Okolona,  Miss.,  to  Green- 1 1.  Winston  and  F.  A 


field,  Tenn 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  to  Hol- 

liday,  Kan 

Corinth,  Miss., to  Memphis, 

Tenn 

Old  Point  Comfort— Rich 

mond,  Va 

Holliday — Salina,  Kan 


Young, 
I.  Winston  and  F.  A. 
Young 


I.  Winston . 


Oct.  to  Dec.  "82. 
1884-1886. 

Apr.-Jun.  '85. 

Apr.-Jun.  '88. 
Oct.  '88-Jan.  •89. 
Oct.  '89-Mar.  '90. 

Apr.-Oct.  '91. 
Nov.  '90-Jan.  91. 


I.  W  iuston Dec.  '91  -Feb.  '92. 

I.  Winston Jul.-Oct.  '95. 

Work  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
Keokuk,      Iowa— Grafton.' J.  B.  Johnson  and  O. 

Ill I     W.  Ferguson 

Grafton— Cairo,  111 '  J.  A.  Paige  and  O.  W. 

j      Ferguson 

Carrollton,       La. — Biloxi,'j.  B.  John.son  and  O 


W.  Ferguson 
J.  B.  Johnson  and  O. 

W.  Ferguson 

J.  B.  Johnson  and  O. 

W.  Ferguson 

O.  W.  Ferguson  and 

A.  L.  Johnson 

*  Duluth— St.  Paul.  Minn . .  J.  A.  Paige 

*  New    Orleans— Head   of  J.  A.  Paige  and  E.  J. 
Passes I    Thomas 


Miss. 
Keokuk,  Iowa — Fulton,  III. 

Fulton,  111.- Chicago,  111. . 
St.    Paul,     Minn.— Savan- 
nah, 111 


*  St.  Paul— Aitkin 

*  New  Orleans— Port  Eads 


*  Baton  Rouge— New  Or- 
leans  

*  Fort       Adams  —  Baton 
Rouge 

*  New  Orleans— Biloxi 


May- Aug.  '81. 

Aug.  '8a-Mar.  '81. 

Early  1882. 

Sept.-Nov.  '62. 

May- Aug.  '83. 

May-Oct.  '91. 
May-Sept.  '91. 

Jan.-Mar.  '93. 
June-Nov.  '98. 


W.  S.  Williams.. 
W.  S.  Villiams  and 

E.  .r.  Thomas Jan.-Mar.  '98. 

W.  S.  Williams  and 

E.  J.  Thomas Dec.  '97-Jan. 

W.  S.  Williams   and 

E.  L.  Harman i    Jan.-Mar.  1900. 

W.  S.   Wilhanis  andj 

E.  L.  Harman [        "  " 

*  Brainard- Lake     Itasca,  W.  S.   Williams  and ^ 

Minn i     E.  L.  Harman i    Aug.-Nov.  1900. 

Work  by  Missouri  River  Commission. 
St.     Joseph,    Mo.— Mouth  O.  W.  Ferguson  and! 

Missotiri  Ri ver i    A.  L.  Johnson |      Mar.-Nov.  '92. 

Work  by  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  A. 


W. 

N. 

N. 

W. 

N. 

N. 

N.  W. 

W. 

N.  W. 
W. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

N.  E. 

N.  E. 

N.  E. 

S.  E. 
S.S.W. 

N.  W. 

N.  W. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

E.  N.E. 

N.  W. 


km.  I  mm. 
116.2  ±0.83 


423.5 
176.0 
84.4 
128.1 


±0.83 
±0.91 
±0.98 
±1.02 


265.4±0.93 
286.7  ±1.47 

151 .4  ±1.05 

140.5  ±1.80 

275.9|±0.85 


242 
346 

140 
267 
261 
484.7 


±0.74 
±1.18 
±0.67 
±0.67 
±0.84 
±0.62 


251.2!±0.99 

164.3±0.69 
317.6{i0.54 

183.5  ±0.68 

143. 7, ±0.68 

129.3±0.63 

I 
135.3|±0.61 

203     !±0.59 


Is.  S.  E.|     622.5|±0.58 


Corinth,  Miss.— Decatur, 
Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala.— Merid- 
ian, Miss 

Grossepointe — New  Bal-  | 
timore,  Mich f 


O.  W.  Ferguson  and 
F.  B.  Williamson.. 


Apr.-Jul.  '95. 


O.  W.  Ferguson. 
David  Molitor... 


June,  1899. 


S.  S.  E. 
S.  W. 

N. 


173     ±0.62 


±0.55 

\    43.6  ±0.48 
"/    41.0  ±0.33 


Work  by  U. 

Gibraltar  —  Grossepointe, 

and    N.    Baltimore— Pt. 

Huron,  Mich 

S.  Board  of  Engine 

0.  W.  Ferguson 

David  Molitor 

ers  on  Deep  Wate 

Sept.  21-Dec.  15,-98. 
Aug.  10-Nov.  1,  '98. 
Nov.  1,  '98-Jun.  '99. 

RWAYS. 

N. 
S.  W. 

s.  w. 

117.6 

109.2 

88 

±0.48 

St.  Regis— Oak   Point,   N. 
Y 

±0.61 

Oak  Point— Tibbetts    Pt., 
N.Y.,  St.  Lawrence  River 

±0.48 

*  This  information  was  kindly  furnished  by  J.  A.  Ockerson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Member, 

Miss.  Riv.  Com. 
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A  very  fair  idea  of  the  accuracy  generally  attained  on  ijrecise  level 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  not  been  excelled  by  other 
countries,  is  given  in  Table  No.  21. 

2.  The  Probable  Error. 

Having  briefly  discussed  the  actual  error  of  closure  found  between 
a  i3air  of  dii'ect  and  reverse  level  lines,  it  is  intended  here  to  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  theory  of  error  is  applicable  to  the  subject  of 
leveling. 

The  formulas  for  mean  and  probable  errors  are  applied  to  precise 
level  work  more  jaarticularly  to  give  a  standard  of  comparison 
between  different  lines  and  observers.  They  are  also  used  to  furnish  a 
ciiterion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  ultimate  result  of  a  line  of  levels. 

In  reality,  however,  these  formulas  serve  the  purpose  intended  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner,  being,  as  they  are,  only  applicable  to  repeated 
observations  of  the  same  function,  taken  under  similar  conditions, 
and  assuming  the  errors  of  observation  to  be  strictly  of  a  compensat- 
ing nature.  It  is  useless  to  add  here  that  the  errors  of  leveling,  and 
the  i^revalent  conditions  producing  them,  do  not  morally  justify  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  error  to  leveling.  There  is  only  one 
excuse  for  such  application,  and  that  is  for  want  of  something  better. 

The  theory  of  error  is  applicable  to  observations  taken  under  the 
same  conditions,  so  that  the  error  of  a  single  observation  is  as  likely 
to  be  plus  as  minus.  Also,  when  comparing  groups  of  observations, 
each  grouj)  must  contain  the  same  number  of  observations,  and  all  must 
be  taken  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  leveling,  the  principal  errors  are  due  to  variable  conditions 
which  in  no  way  obey  natural  laws  of  a  constant  character.  Also,  the 
number  of  observations  forming  a  group  (rod  readings  in  a  stretch) 
differs  very  widely,  thi;s  giving  each  group  a  certain  weight  in  the 
determination  of  the  residual  error. 

Hence,  the  essential  reqiiirements  necessary  to  render  the  theory  of 
error  applicable  are  entirely  wanting  in  level  observations. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  the  errors  of  leveling,  resulting  from  the 
above-described  system,  are  more  inclined  to  be  compensating  than 
cumulative,  an  1  a  computation  of  probable  error,  while  not  truly 
reliable,  would  nevertheless  constitute  a  fair  measure  of  the  average 
acciiracy  of  a  piece  of  work. 
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In  comparing  the  accuracy  of  different  lines  of  levels,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  consider  the  number  of  instrument  settings  per 
kilometer  of  line  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  stretches,  because  each 
stretch  constitutes  a  group  of  observations  for  which  only  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  errors  is  known  and  each  of  the  quantities  in  the  group  is 
observed  but  twice. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  stretches  be  all  of  the  same 
length  and  leveled  over  with  a  constant  length  of  shot,  all  of  which  is 
impracticable  and  almost  impossible. 

Generally,  the  length  of  a  stretch  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
labor  or  number  of  settings  necessary  in  covering  a  certain  line,  and 
would  imply  about  10  to  12  instrument  settings,  covering  from  100  to 
1  200  m.  The  length  of  shot  is  chosen  to  fit  the  ground  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  reading,  and  may  vary  between  6  and  100  m. 
It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  assign  weights  to  groups  of  ob- 
servations in  which  such  widely  different  factors  constantly  enter. 

As  an  illustration,  the  probable  error  is  computed  for  the  stretch 
T.  B.  M.  128  to  T.  B.  M.  129,  Table  No.  19,  in  which  the  errors  on  the 
individual  turning  points  were  determined  (see  Table  No.  22). 

This  stretch  of  1071.(5  m.  length,  leveled  direct  and  reverse  over 
seven  permanent  turning  points,  with  eight  instrument  settings  each, 
closed  with  a  final  error  of  0.00  mm.,  and  in  the  computation  of  Table 
No.  18,  with  a  closure  of  zb  0.01  mm.  as  a  result  of  the  correction  for 
excess  of  fore  sights.  In  the  compxitation  of  Table  No.  22  the  probable 
error  is  found  to  be  ±  0.517  mm.,  while  for  the  final  closure  of  the 
stretch  it  is  only  ±  0.003  mm. 

A  similar  computation  of  the  stretch  T.  B.  M.  129  to  T.  B.  M.  130 
(length  1418.3  m.)  results  in  a  jn-obable  error  of  ±  0.32  mm.  (Table 
No.  19),  while  the  actual  error  of  closure  was  ±  0.16  mm.  (Table  No. 
18)  with  a  probable  error  of  db  0.11  mm.  This  stretch  is  undoubtedly 
better  than  the  other,  though  it  has  a  more  detrimental  effect  on  the 
apparent  accuracy  of  the  work. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is,  as 
previously  stated,  that  the  theory  of  error  is  not  justly  entitled  to  a 
place  of  honor  in  disciissing  level  errors,  though  it  may  be  used,  as  in 
the  past,  to  give  an  approximate  measure  of  comparison  between 
different  lines. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  computation  of  the  probable  error  of  a  line 
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of  levels  is  desirable,  tlie  formulas  previously  given  will  be  reiDeated 
here,  and  may  be  ajjplied  with  proper  reserve. 

For  a  streteh  ever  which  m  level  lines  have  been  run,  the  probable 
error  in  the  mean  of  the  m  values  found  for  the  difference  of  eleva- 

±0.674   j'^^^'~ 


tion  will  be  r 


-,    in    which    r   is    the   rasiduai 


I  in  [m  —  1) 

error  from  the  mean  for  each  value.     When  only  two  lines  (direct  or 
reverse)   have  been  run,  then  m  =  2,  and  the  two  residuals  become 


equal;  hence  for  this  case  ?■  =^  ±0.674 


2   v' 


=  ±0.674  r.    The  values 


of  r  for  any  given  values  of  v  may  be  taken  from  Table  No.  25,  in  the 

Appendix. 

The  probable  error  per  kilometer  for  any  stretch,  of  length  L,  in 
r 
kilometers,  is  ±  ~~7^,  in  milhmeters. 
y  ^ 

TABLE  No.  22. — Pkobable  Erkok  of  a  Stketch  of  LEVEiiS. 


Determined 
from 

Distance. 

d 
o 

o 
S 

Difference  of 
elevation. 

2  V. 

Prob.Error. 

B.  M. 

3 
1 

i 

o 

o    • 

.§.a 

<D  — 

±r. 

±    To. 

T.  P.  1 

T.  B.  M.  128 
T.  P.  1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

m. 
147.7 

m. 
147.7 

D. 

K. 
M. 

D. 
R. 

M. 

D. 
B. 

M. 

D. 
R. 

M. 

D. 
R. 

M. 

D. 
R. 

M. 

D. 
R. 

D. 
R. 
M. 

mm. 
+  991.3 
+  992.0 
+  991.65 

±1136.5 
±1135.4 
±1135.95 

—  iri.i 

—  170.9 

—  171.00 

±  .368.5 
±  307.9 
±  368.20 

+  111.9 
±  112.0 
±  111.95 

+1734.8 
+1735.1 
+1734.95 

+  828.8 
--  829.2 
--  829.00 

—  603.4 

—  603.4 

—  603.40 

mm. 
+0.35 

mm. 

+0..35 

mm. 
—0.35 

mm. 
0.236 

mm. 
0.236 

2 

140.3 

—0.55 

—0.20+0.20 

0.371 

0.439 

3 

132.6 

+0.10 

—0.10 

+0.10 

0.067 

0.445 

4 

130.1 

-0.30 

-0.40 

+0.40 

0.202 

0.488 

5 

129.0 

+0.05 

—0.35 

+0.35 

0.034 

0.490 

:.::::;  ;;: 

6 

129.4 



+0.15 

-0.20 

+0.20 

0.101 

0.500 

7 

134.3 

+0.20 

0.00 

0.00 

0.134 

0.517 

I 

T.  B.  M.  129 

7 

128.2 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.000 

0.517 

1071.6 

■   ■ 

Note.— For  method  of  computation  see  explanatory  remarks  accompanying  Table  No.  18- 
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The  pi'obable  error  r„  of  a  line  of  levels  of  length  2  L  is  r„  —  ± 
■y/ 2  r^,  and  the  probable  error  per  kilometer  is  as  before  ±  —,       j.- 

These  formulas  are  readily  solved  with  any  ordinary  table  of 
squares  and  square  roots. 

3.   The  Allowable  Error. 

In  view  of  the  many  perplexities  attending  the  results  and  accuracy 
of  precise  level  work,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  Avhat  shall 
constitute  acceptable  work.     This  question  is  not  easily  answered. 

As  a  general  rule,  that  work  is  acceptable  which  is  as  -good  as,  or 
better  than,  has  ever  been  done  before.  Any  work  falling  wthin  this 
requirement  is  certainly  beyond  adverse  criticism.  However,  certain 
local  and  temporary  conditions  may  i^reclude  the  iJossibility  of  achiev- 
ing such  results,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  an  explanation 
of  the  reason. 

In  order  that  work  may  be  carried  on  with  a  uniform  degree  of 
accuracy,  a  certain  limit  of  allowable  error  is  usually  stipulated,  and 
whenever  a  pair  of  lines  does  not  close  within  this  limit  one  or  more 
additional  lines  must  be  run  until  a  pair  (direct  and  reverse)  is 
obtained  which  fulfills  the  requirement.  When  weather  remarks,  etc., 
are  carefullv  noted,  the  observer  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  one  of  a  pair  of  lines  is  most  likely  to  be  in  error  and  a  third 
line  will  usually  give  an  acceptable  paii-. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  error  in  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, the  allowable  error  of  closure  is  made  a  function  of  the  V' L, 
thus,  e=^cy  L,  assigning  various  values  to  c,  according  to  the  accuracy 
desired.  In  this  expression,  L  is  generally  taken  as  the  length  of  the 
loop  line,  in  kilometers,  and  e  is  in  millimeters. 

The  values  assigned  to  the  constant  c  range  from  2  to  10,  the 
former  being  the  smallest  limit  at  present  attainable,  without  unneces- 
sarily increasing  the  cost  of  the  work,  when  instruments  of  the  highest 
grade  are  used.  With  very  good  common  levels  work  may  be  done 
within  the  limit  10  V  L,  though  such  work  cannot  be  classed  with 
jsrecise  levels  at  this  time.  The  largest  limit  at  present  ijermitted  on 
precise  levels  is  3  Vi. 

Some  work  under  the  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  has  been 
done  within  the  limit  e  =  3  -y/i,  in  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  single 
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stretch.  This  limit  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  2  y  L  when  L  is  the 
length  of  the  loop  line,  which  latter  is  perhaps  abetter  form,  and  offers 
a  more  ready  means  of  comparison. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  resulting  accuracy  of  a  line 
of  levels,  as  also  the  cost  and  progress  of  the  work,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  limit  assigned,  since  all  work  not  within  such  limit 
must  be  rejected. 

The  formula  assumes  that  the  error  of  leveling  is  purely  a  function 
of  the  length  of  the  line  leveled  over.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
fineness  of  the  instrument  used,  the  nature  of  the  ground  leveled  over, 
or  the  length  of  shot,  all  of  which  are  important  factors  which  largely 
govern  the  magnitude  of  the  closing  error. 

While  it  is  quite  impossible  to  derive  a  formula  for  allowable  error 
which  shall  include  all  the  variables  in  their  true  mathematical  rela- 
tion, the  writer  ventures  to  jsropose  a  new  formula  which  is  intended 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  principal  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the 
error  of  closure  between  a  pair  of  lines. 

This  formula  is  e  =  c  'v/i  s/~i~'in  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  loop 
line,  in  kilometers;  /  is  the  average  length  of  shot,  in  meters;  e  is  the 
allowable  error,  in  millimeters;  and  c  is  a  constant  representing  the 
quality  of  the  instrument,  and  differs  for  different  instruments.  Calling 
V  the  curvature  of  the  level  tube,  in  seconds  per  2-mm.  graduation;  m 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescoj^e,  in  diameters;  and  tthe  smallest 


V  t 
graduation  on  the  rod,  in  millimeters;  then  c 


As  this  formula  does  not  make  any  allowance  for  atmospheric 
variations  it  may  be  generally  accepted  only  for  excellent  weather  con- 
ditions, and  errors  which  exceed  this  limit  are  usually  the  result  of 
poor  observing  or  injurious  temperature  effects. 

As  the  principal  source  of  error,  however,  is  caused  by  temperature 
and  atmospheric  effects,  as  previously  explained,  the  foregoing  value 
will  be  found  to  be  extremely  small  and  difficult  to  maintain,  even  on 
the  most  careful  leveling.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  a  numer- 
ical constant  k,  to  cover  these  errors  to  the  extent  desired.  The 
final  formula  then  becomes 


^=N^  \|i^'  =*N^^^ 
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To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  formula,  as  also  those  in  common  use,  a 
diagram,  Fig.  17,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  from  which  values  of  e 
may  be  read  off  for  any  ordinary  values  of  L  and  I.  The  diagram  is 
self-explanatory  and  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  than  a  tabula- 
tion of  allowable  errors. 

4.   The  Adjustment  of  Errors. 

Whenever  a  stretch  of  levels  is  run  in  two  directions  between  suc- 
cessive bench-marks,  thtas  forming  a  closed  polygon,  the  resulting 
error  of  closure  must  be  distributed  in  some  manner  prior  to  using  the 
difference  of  elevation  thus  obtained  in  the  computation  of  elevations 
above  datum. 

Since  there  are  generally  but  two  measurements  (direct  and  reverse) 
of  the  difference  of  elevation  between  successive  benches,  the  most 
probable  value  is  represented  by  their  arithmetic  mean.  This  is  quite 
as  true  when  three  or  four  accepted  measurements  exist,  though  this 
is  rarely  the  case,  since  a  single  pair,  closing  within  the  stipulated 
limit,  is  considered  sufficient.  The  foregoing  examples  of  level  notes 
are  reduced  in  this  manner. 

When  a  line  of  levels  closes  on  itself,  thus  forming  a  polygon,  the 
resulting  error  of  the  polygon  must  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
periphery  (either  in  proportion  to  the  length,  or,  perhajis  better,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  root  of  the  length,  from  the  known  starting 
point).*  As  there  is  always  more  or  less  guesswork  attending  such 
distribution,  it  matters  little  which  method  is  adopted. 

For  large  polygons,  the  spheroidal  correction  should  first  be  applied 
to  each  side  before  attempting  any  final  distribution  of  the  closing 
error,  as  this  error  may  be  materially  affected  thereby. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  succession  of  polygons,  or  a  polygonal 
system,  requires  adjustment.  Such  an  adjustment  may  be  made  by 
the  method  of  least  squares,  as  given  in  some  text-books  on  the  "  Ad- 
justment of  Errors"  (Wright  and  others),  or  it  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  repetition  of  the  method  just  mentioned  for  a  single  polygon, 
which  latter  is  less  laborious  and  quite  within  the  knowable  exact- 
ness. All  methods  applicable  to  this  problem  must  be  regarded  as 
guesswork,  be  they  methodical  or  otherwise.     A  good  common-sense 

*  Note  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions).— This  should  read— so  that  the 
difference  in  elevation  of  each  side  receives  a  correction  proportional  to  the  length,  or, 
perhaps  better,  to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  such  side. 
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adjustment    is    entitled  to  as  mucli  confidence  as  any  other.     It  is, 
therefox'e,  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  more  on  this  subject. 

Kapidity  of  Work. 

The  rapidity  with  which  precise  level  work  may  be  prosecuted  is 
governed  by  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  training  and  experience  of 
the  party,  the  grade  of  the  instrumental  equipment,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  traversed  and  the  weather. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  give  exact  information  on  this  subject, 
though  some  few  facts  will  enable  the  reader  to  make  a  fair  estimate 
for  various  conditions  under  consideration. 

With  a  well-eqiiii)ped  and  experienced  party,  following  the  method 
previously  described,  the  average  rate  of  progress  over  comparatively 
level  country  will  be  about  4.5  km.  of  single  line  per  day  worked. 
This  is  for  a  limiting  error  of  closure  e  =  3  x^  L,  in  which  L  is  the 
length  of  the  loop,  in  kilometers. 

The  weather  conditions  generally  limit  the  length  of  sight  to  from 
30  to  85  m.,  with  an  average  of  about  50  m.  This  would  necessitate 
from  17  to  6  instrument  settings  per  kilometer  of  single  line.  Occa- 
sionally, short  sights,  ranging  from  6  to  10  m.,  are  necessitated  by 
undulating  ground,  in  which  case  the  rate  of  progress  becomes  very 
slow. 

When  the  previously  described  method  of  observing  is  followed, 
the  average  time  required  to  walk  between  stations,  set  up  the  instru- 
ment, and  take  the  readings,  is  about  9^  minutes.  For  exceptionally 
good  runs,  with  clear,  steady  air  and  good  footing  on  the  road,  this 
time  can  easily  be  reduced  to  7  minutes,  enabling  the  work  to  jJroceed 
at  the  rate  of  about  1  mile  an  hour.  However,  1  km.  per  hour  is  very 
good  progress,  and,  for  average  conditions  of  weather  and  walking,  not 
much  over  600  m.  per  hour  will  be  accomplished.  This  latter  rate 
represents  a  good  average  for  a  Avhole  field  season. 

The  number  of  Sundays  and  days  on  which  weather  conditions 
prevent  field  work  being  done  can  be  estimated  as  between  20  and  25% 
of  the  days  spent  in  the  field.  However,  most  of  this  time  is  well 
spent  in  working  lajj  the  notes  and  preparing  the  summary  of  results, 
etc. 

The  average  working  day  will  rarely  exceed  8  hours,  and  will 
generally  be  aboiit  7i  hours,  because  the  midday  hours  do  not  permit 
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of  good  work  being  done,  excejit  during  cloudy  weather.  This  appar- 
ently lost  time  can  always  be  advantageously  devoted  to  the  checking- 
of  notes. 

Table  No.  23  will  suflSce  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  performed 
in  a  field  season.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  levels  were  run  by  the 
writer,  from  August  10th  to  December  1st,  1898,  and  from. May  1st  to 
June  1st,  1899,  for  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways.* 

The  Lake  St.  Clair  levels  were  run  by  the  writer  in  June,  1899,  for 
the  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army.  The  former  line  was  generally 
very  undulating,  and  over  poor  roads  for  much  of  the  distance;  while 
the  Lake  St.  Clair  line  was  over  good  level  roads. 

TABLE  No.  23.— Data  on  Rapidity  of  Work. 


Item. 


St.  Lawrence 
River  leveis. 


Lake  St.  Clair 
levels. 


Total  number  of  days  in  the  fleld 

Number  of  Sundays 

Number  of  days  lost  by  rain,  etc 

Niniiber  of  days  actually  vv'orked 

Number  of  hours  actually  worked 

Number  of  kilometers  of  single  line  run 

Number  of  kilometers  single  line  per  day  in  field 

Nuniber  of  kilometers  single  line  per  day  worked 

Niunber  of  kilometers  single  line  per  hour  worked 

Average  time  consimied  per  setting 

Number  of  instrument  settings,  entire  work 

Average  number  of  instrument  settings  per  kilometer 

Average  length  of  stretch,  in  meters 

Average  length  of  shot,  in  meters 

Actual  closure  at  end  of  line,  residual  from  mean 

Residuals  passed  through  zero,  times 

Maximum  value  of  residuals,  from  the  mean 


1S5 
20 
!t.5 
105.5 
746 
43.3.55 
3.21 
4.11 
0.58 

10.10  min. 
4  430 
10.6 
815.7 
49.0 
±  1.07  mm. 

14 
±14.72  mm. 


27 
5 
0 
22 
159 
98.05 
3.63 
4.46 
0.62 

9.81  min. 
972 
9.9 
1  014.4 
50.4 
±2.04  mm. 

0 
±5.44  mm. 


Cost  of  Work. 

The  reliable  data  bearing  on  this  subject  are  very  meager,  and  must 
always  be  used  with  reserve. 

Nearly  everyone,  intrusted  with  work  of  this  class,  will  take  pride 
in  producing  it  as  cheajjly  as  possible,  yet  all  high-grade  work  de- 
mands proper  pecuniary  recognition,  and  as  the  cost  of  leveling  is 
almost  entirely  a  question  of  salaries,  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  wide 
range  is  possible,  even  for  the  same  quality  and  rate  of  progress  of 
work. 

The  factors  of  weather,  season  of  year,  nature  of  ground  covered. 


*  Final  Report  of  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways. 
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etc.,  all  enter,  as  for  rate  of  progress,  though  the  goveruing  item  is 
liberality  in  the  wages  paid. 

The  average  salaries  which  should  be  paid  to  members  of  a  party- 
doing  high-class  precise  level  woi'k  are  about  as  follows : 

Chief  of  party  or  observer,  .$200  per  month  and  subsistence  in  field. 

Kecorder 100  " 

Eodmen 60  "  " 

Umbrellaman 30  "  "  " 

This  schedule  is  intended  only  for  the  highest  grade  of  precise 
levels  and  for  experts  in  that  line.  Subsistence  in  the  field,  when  a 
party  subsists  on  the  country,  will  range  from  70  cents  to  $1.00  per 
day  per  man. 

Table  No.  24  gives  the  cost  of  work  done  by  the  writer  during  1898 
and  1899,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  reasonable  expenditure  when 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  considered.  The  traveling  expenses  of  the 
party,  to  and  from  the  field,  are  excluded,  while  salaries,  subsistence, 
reduction  of  notes  and  traveling  exj)enses  incidental  to  the  work  are 
all  included. 

TABLE  No.  24. 


Line  of  Levels  Along 

Item. 

St.  Lawrence 
River. 

Lake 

St.  Clair. 

Establishment  of  permanent  bench-marks,  each 

$4.51 
5.43 

10.86 
0.83 

Cost  of  leveling  1  km.,  single  line 

$4.61* 

Cost  of  leveling  1  km.,  direct  and  reverse 

9.23* 

Cost  of  compiling  and  reducing  notes  per  single  kilometer 

0.84 

A  good  liberal  value  for  estimating  total  cost  of  precise  level  work 
(exclusive  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  field)  is  about  $15  per 
kilometer,  or  $24  per  mile,  of  double  line. 

*  Note  (added  by  author  after  reading  discussions).— Including  establishment  of 
bench-marks. 
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A  diagram,  Fig.  17,  for  taking  off  the  allowable  error  on  jorecise 
level  work,  and  Table  No.  25,  for  the  computation  of  probable  error, 
are  appended.  These  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  field  as  also  in 
the  final  compilation  of  results. 

The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways;  C.  W.  Raymond, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Alfred 
Noble  and  George  Y.  Wisner,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  and  members 
of  that  Board,  and  to  Colonel  G.  J.  Lydecker,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  Ai-my,  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  Office  of  U.  S.  River  and  Harbor  Im- 
provements, for  granting  their  kind  permission  to  use  some  of  the  data 
pertaining  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair  Levels. 

The  writer  is  also  indebted  to  Professor  H.  S.  Pritchett,  former 
Superintendent,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  jDhotographs  of 
instruments  shown  in  Plates  1  and  II. 

TABLE  No.  25. — Probable  Eeroes  for  two  Observations. 

Equation:  rt  r  —  0.674.     — - — — =  0.674  v  for  two  observations; 

\in{)n-l) 

r  =^  probable  error,  v  =  residual  from  mean,  m  =  number  of  observations. 


V. 

±r. 

V. 

±r. 

V. 

±r. 

V. 

0.31 
0.32 
0.33 

±r. 

V. 

±r. 

0.01 
0.112 
0.03 

0.007 
0.013 
0.020 

0.11 
0.12 
0.13 

0.074 
0.081 
0.088 

0.21 

I     0.22 

0.23 

0.142 
0.148 
C.155 

0.209 
0.216 
0.222 

0.41 
0.42 
0.43 

0.276 
0.2>>>3 
0.290 

0.04 
0.05 
0.06 

0.C27 
0.034 
0.040 

0.14 
0.15 
0.16 

0.094 
0.101 
0.108 

0.24 
0.25 
0.26 

0.162 
0.168 
0.175 

0.34 
0.35 
0.36 

0.229 
0.236 
0.248 

0.44 
0.45 
0.46 

0.296 
0.303 
0.310 

0.07 
0.08 
0.09 

0.047 
0.054 
0.061 

0.17 
0.18 
0.19 

0.115 

o.iei 

0.128 

0.27 
0.28 
0.29 

0  182 
0.189 
0.195 

0.37 
0.38 
0.39 

0.249 
0.256 
0.263 

0.47 
0.48 
0.49 

0.317 
0.323 
0.330 

0.10 

0.067 

0.20 

0.134 

0.30 

0.202 

0.40 

0.270 

0.50 

0.337 

0.51 
0.52 
0  53 

0.344 
0.350 
0.357 

0.61 
0.62 
0.63 

0.411 
0.418 
0.425 

.    0.71 
0.72 
0.73 

0.478 
0.485 
0.492 

0.81 
0.82 
0.83. 

0.546 
0.553 
0.559 

0.91 
0.92 
0.93 

0.613 
0.623 
0.627 

0.5t 
0.55 
0.56 

0.364 
0.371 
0.377 

0.64 
0.65 
0.66 

0.431 
0.438 
0.445 

0.74 
0.75 
0.76 

0.499 
0.505 
0.512 

0.84 
0.85 
0.86 

0.566 
0.573 
0.580     1 

0.94 
0.95 
0.96 

0.634 
0.640 
0.647 

0.57 
0.58 
0.59 

0.384 
0.391 
0.388 

0.67 
0.68 
0.69 

0.452 
0.458     1 
0.465 

0.77 
0.78 
0.79 

0.519 
0.526 
0.532 

0.87 
0.88 
0.89 

0.586 
0.593 
0.600 

0.97 
0.98 
0.99 

0.654 
0.660 
0.667 

0.60 

0.404 

o.ro 

0.472 

0.80 

0.539 

0.90 

0.607 

1.00 

0.674 
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DISCUSSION. 


Rudolph  Heking,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  might  be  said,  in  conBec-  Mr.  Hering. 
tion  with  Mr.  Wilson's  discussion,  that  the  European  practice,  which 
has  very  thoroughly  covered  this  field  of  precise  leveling,  is  inclined 
toward  obtaining  the  greatest  attainable  precision  and  accuracy,  but 
within  practicable  limits;  which  seems  to  corresjjond  with  Mr.  Moli- 
tor's  views.  In  imj^ortant  cases,  it  is  certainly  better  to  avoid  errors  in 
leveling  as  you  go  along,  rather  than  to  rely  simply  on  the  indications 
of  your  closure  results,  which  may  be  due  more  or  less  to  accident, 
from  the  possible  fast  that  the  closure  error  may  be  smaller  than  some 
intermediate  errors.  The  speaker  believes  it  to  be  proper,  and  in  the 
line  of  progress,  always  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  precision 
"warranted  by  the  specific  case. 

HoKACE  M.  Marshall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  treat- Mr.  Marshall, 
ment  of  the  subject  in  this  paper  is  exhaustive,  but  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  work  is  very  difficult;  in  fact,  it  is  stated  distinctly 
that  "very  few  men  have  made  a  success  of  precise  leveling."  In  the 
first  place,  that  statement  applies  probably  only  to  this  country,  where 
the  method  is  of  recent  application,  and  in  the  next,  only  a  few  men  in 
this  country  have  tried  it. 

Under  the  United  States  Engineer  Office  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  no 
less  than  nine  men  have  been  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  on  precise 
level  work,  and  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  failure.  That  was 
due  to  the  man  getting  "  rattled  "  by  becoming  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  work  was  especially  "scientific."  It  is  exactly  this  feature 
which  needs  to  be  combated  in  order  that  the  method  may  become 
more  generally  adoj^ted  on  private  and  corjiorate  woik. 

When  any  one  talks  about  running  levels  to  hundredths  of  a  milli- 
meter with  a  self-reading  rod,  they  excite  derision,  though  they  may. 
be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  no  one  can  jirove  the  results  incor- 
rect. It  smacks  too  much  of  theory  and  too  little  of  experience.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  precise  leveling  save  an  accurate  instrument 
(with  a  sensitive  bubble)  and  a  thorough  programme  for  making  the 
readings,  to  get  good  results.  By  thorough  programme  is  meant  one 
which  will  balance  or  detect  errors;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  balance 
out  the  same  errors  twice.  Equalsights  balance  instrumental  constants; 
eccentricities  cannot  be  balanced.  To  repeat  the  sight  with  instru- 
ment inverted  and  reversed  is  simj^ly  to  balance  out  the  constants 
twice,  so  far  as  the  instrument  is  concerned,  and  to  delay  the  j^rogress. 

The  record  given  in  Table  No.  21  shows  that  the  progress,  where 
the  double  readings  were  presumably  taken  by  the  author,  was  about 
25  miles  per  month.  The  last  line  run  under  the  Vicksburg  Engineer 
Office  was  at  the  rate  of  59.3  miles  per  month  in  the  field,  for  a  distance 
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Mr.  Marshall,  of  222  miles.     The  best  days  run  was  almost  exactly  10  miles  of  single 
line,  and  the  line  checked  within  the  limit 

5  mm.  y  clistance  in  kilometers, 
the  distance  being  counted  only  in  one  direction.     This  limit  does  not 
very  greatly  exceed  the  3  mm.  V2  distance  in  kilometers  mentioned 
in   the   paper.     A   recompntation    of   the  notes  in    the  office  usually 
changes  the  final  result  less  than  1  mm. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  source  of  error  matters  little  so  long  as 
the  programme  remains  unchanged  by  later  discoveries.  Whether  it 
be  the  settling  of  the  instrument  or  the  change  due  to  alteration  of  the 
temperature  cannot  be  detected  by  any  ijeculiarity  in  the  movement 
of  the  bubble,  nor  is  there  any  good  to  come  from  defining  refraction 
differently  from  the  meaning  accepted  in  physics. 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  being  unstable,  of  course,  change 
in  refraction  is  continually  going  on,  and,  by  the  way,  this  change, 
which  is  most  detrimental  to  good  work,  is  usually  most  rapid  near 
sunrise  and  sunset,  the  very  time  the  author  selects  for  best  results. 

With  a  stable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  the  absolute  temj^erature 
makes  no  difference,  except  that  cold  weather  is  not  conducive  to 
comfort,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  best  work  done  under  the 
United  States  Engineer  Office  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  was  done  during 
the  summer  time.  An  attemjDt  was  made  to  run  at  night,  but  proved 
unsuccessful  because  of  the  difficulty  of  i^roperly  illuminating  the 
rods  and  instruments.  Almost  any  nightwork  is  distasteful  to  the 
men,  and  is  seldom  as  rapid  as  day  work. 

The  programme  proposed  by  the  author  varies  very  little  from  ac- 
cepted practice,  and  the  reversal  of  the  telescope  and  bubbles  is  hardly 
worth  while.  In  fact,  any  increase  in  the  time  required  to  complete  a 
set  of  observations  permits  an  increase  in  error  due  to  change  in 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  adds  weakness,  unless  the  gain  in  some 
other  feature  moi'e  than  counterbalances.  Of  course,  it  is  equivalent 
to  repeating  the  observation,  but  it  delays  the  work  and  is  likely  to 
trip  the  recorder.  To  move  the  instrument  before  the  notes  of  observa- 
tion have  been  checked  is  distinctly  a  bad  feature. 

The  refinement  of  subdividing  the  rod  is  probably  most  generally 
detrimental,  for  it  increases  the  blurring  effect  of  any  boiling  of  the 
air.  Possibly  these  fine  divisions  on  the  rod  forced  the  choice  for  best 
running  to  the  time  of  day  when  the  air  is  steady,  even  if  refraction  is 
changing  most  rapidly. 

To  i)rescribe  a  particular  direction  for  running,  according  to  the 
time  of  day,  having  reference  to  the  light,  pre-supposes  a  constant 
direction  of  the  line,  when  in  fact  the  line  is  seldom  straight.  The 
convention  in  regard  to  signs  for  difterence  of  elevation  by  lines  in 
02:>posite  directions  seems  hardly  well  taken.  If  it  is  up  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  is  down  in  the  other,  and  the  signs  should  show  actaalities. 
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Table  No.  21  purports  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  "Principal  Mr.  Marshall. 
Precise  Level  Work  in  the  United  States,"  and  gives  results  on  2  018 
km.  by  the  Coast  Survey  and  4463.5  km.  by  various  United  States 
Engineer  Offices,  but  it  seems  a  little  curious  that  it  leaves  out  that 
office  which  has  done  more  j^recise  level  work  than  any  other  and  about 
seven-ninths  as  much  as  all  other  engineer  offices  combined. 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  before,  when  an  assistant  engineer 
published  a  list  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  Engineer  Officer  in  Charge  made  the  amende 
honorable,  however,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  Vicksburg  office,  formerly  under  Major  J.  H.  Willard, 
and  now  under  Major  Thomas  L.  Casey,  does  not  do  "principal" 
l^recise  level  work,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  Engineer  District 
which  is  fully  covered  by  a  system  where  all  the  polygons  are  closed. 
There  are  seven  polygons,  the  perimeters  of  which  vary  from  20  to  294 
km.,  with  errors  of  closurefromO.7  to  101.6  mm.  Taking  into  account 
the  closures  on  lines  run  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  there  are 
six  other  jjolygons  with  errors  from  4.1  to  146.8  mm. 

The  size  of  the  polygons,  the  actual  error  of  closure  and  the  error 
in  the  closure,  in  millimeters  per  kilometer,  are  shown  in  Table  No.  26. 

TABLE  No.  26. 


Polygons, 

Nos. 

Perimeters, 
in  liilometers. 

Closure  error, 
in  millimeters. 

Error,  in  millimeters 
per  kilometer. 

Remarks. 

1 

20 
32 

165 
259 
538. 
629 
694 
69 
303 
343 
471 
536 
680 

+    0.7 

—  1.5 

—  14.8 

—  37.7 

—  46.0 
+101.6 
--  98.9 
+    4.1 

—  93.5 

—  26.6 
+146.8 
+  45.3 

—  84.1 

0.035 
0.047 
0.U79 
0.108 
0.089 
0.161 
0.143 
0.060 
0.308 
0.077 
0.311 
0.084 
0.124 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Closed  on  Coast  Survey. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greatest  actual  error  of  closure  per 
kilometer  is  less  than  the  least  jjrobable  error  per  kilometer  in  the 
work  cited  in  Table  No.  21. 

Of  the  allowable  error,  or  the  limit  of  error  permitted,  a  good  deal 
might  be  said,  but  it  is,  after  all,  simply  an  aijproximate  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  work,  and  only  serves  as  a  warning  to  show  that  the 
conditions  will  not  pei'mit  good  results  under  the  usual  jirogramme 
when  it  is  exceeded.  The  projjer  form  would  be  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree,  having  the  distance  in  one  term  to  the  first  power  and 
in  another  term  to  the  second  power.     Probably  the  present  form  was 
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Mr.  Marshall,  worked  out  empirically  from  practice  wliere  the  use  of  the  level  has  got 
beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

The  probable  value  of  two  results  is  the  mean,  and  the  error  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  half  the  difierence  between  the  two  results;  that 
is,  if  the  difierence  is  aboiTt  the  usual  size  for  that  character  of  work. 
To  compute  the  i^robable  error  by  least  squares  from  two  observations 
is  foolishness;  and  as  the  observations  on  difi'erent  lines,  and  even  on 
the  same  line,  are  not  made  under  similar  conditions,  /.  e.,  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  repetitions  of  the  same  observation,  the  probable 
error  by  least  squares  cannot  properly  be  used  even  for  comparison. 

As  said,  the  paper  goes  to  the  full  limit  in  the  matter  of  precise 
levels,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of  the  Society  will  under- 
stand that  the  work  is  easy  in  practice.  Almost  perfect  lines  of  levels 
can  be  run  nearly  as  cheaply  as  ordinary  levels  are  now  run,  and,  if  the 
mistake  of  cutting  down  the  limit  too  small  be  not  made,  the  work  can 
be  done  more  rajoidly.  All  lines  of  levels  on  permanent  works  would 
be  better  if  run  by  the  precise  level;  lines  on  all  water  courses  should 
certainly  be. 

The  American  instrument  makers  turn  out  a  more  finished  instru- 
ment than  foreign  makers  usually  do,  but  the  Kern  level  is  of  a  good, 
substantial  make,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  wear  and  good 
work. 
Mr.  Kastl.  Alexandek  E.  Kastl,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer, 
having  been  engaged  on  precise  spirit  leveling,  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  both  as  recorder  and  observer,  has  read  with 
much  interest  this  valuable  jjaper. 

Referring  to  Table  No.  21,  the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
a  line  of  precise  levels,  not  given  in  the  table,  run  in  connection 
with  the  Eed  River  Survey,  in  1889,  1891  and  1892.^  The  line  runs 
from  Delta,  La.  (opposite  Vicksburg,  Miss.),  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
to  Shreveport,  La.,  on  the  Red  River;  thence  along  the  Red,  Atcha- 
falaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  Smithlaud,  La.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  length  of  this  line  is  654  km.,  or  406  miles.  In  1880  and 
1881,  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  had  run  a  line  of  precise 
levels  along  the  Mississippi  River  from  Greenville,  Miss.,  to  New 
Orleans,  La  ,  which  includes  the  Mississippi  River  from  Delta,  La., 
to  Smithland,  La.  The  length  of  the  Mississippi  River  line  from 
Delta  to  Smithland  is  248.4  km.,  or  154  miles.  The  Red  River  Survey 
levels  started  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Bench- 
mark No.  215  at  Delta,  with  its  elevation  of  t24.CS4  m.  above  Cairo 
Datum,  and  closed  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Bench- 
mark No.  XLV  at  Smithlaud,  with  an  elevation  of  21.005  m.  above 
Caro  Datum.     The  elevation  of  Bench-mark  No.  XLV,  by  the  U.  S. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Report  of  Captain  J.  H.  Will- 
ard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  189::J,  page  1944  et  seq. 
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•Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey    is    *20.983   m. ;    that   is,    the    error   of  Mr.  KastL 
•closure  of    the  entire  polygon  or    loop,  Smithland,    Delta,    Shreve- 
port  and  back  to  Smithland,  is  0.022  ni.,  being  22  mm.,  or  less  than 
i  in.     The  total  length  of  the  polygon  is  902.4  km.,  or  560  miles. 

The   writer   does   not   know   the   probable    error    per    kilometer 


i-m 


for  the  entire  line,  as  on  the  Eed  River  Survey  it  was  not  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  take  the  time  to  make  the  computations. 
The  writer  ran  the  last  stretch  of  the  Red  River  precise  levels  from 
Grand  Bend,  La.,  on  the  Red  River,  to  Smithland,  La.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  a  distance  of  12G.2  km.,  or  79  miles.  For  his  own  informa- 
tion he  computed  the  values  of  rand  r-  for  his  line  of  levels  and  found 
the  ijrobable  error  for  the  12C.2  km.  to  be  ±  12. 'd  mm.,  or  ±  1.1  mm. 
per  kilometer.  The  writer's  method  of  computing  the  probable  error 
was  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  author  on  pages  108  and  109. 

In  running  the  Red  River  precise  levels  care  was  taken  to  keep  the 
instrument  closely  adjusted  and  to  keej)  the  back  sights  and  fore 
sights  equal.  The  instrument  was  shaded  with  an  umbrella,  and  no 
work  was  done  from  about  11  A.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  unless  the  day  was 
cloudy.  The  length  of  sights  was  usually  not  over  100  m.,  except  at 
river  crossings,  where  the  method  of  reciprocal  levelings  was  used. 
The  rod  readings  were  taken  with  the  level  bubble  in  the  center,  tele- 
scope normal  and  level  direct.  Each  stretch  of  levels  was  run  in 
duplicate  in  opi^osite  directions  by  the  same  observer,  and  during  the 
same  forenoon  or  afternoon.  The  level  and  collimation  errors,  although 
small,  were  observed  and  recorded  at  least  at  the  beginning  and  close 
of  each  day's  work  and  sometimes  of  each  half-day's  work.  The  cor- 
rection for  inequality  of  the  pivots  and  the  value  of  one  division  of 
the  level  for  a  distance  of  1  m.  were  determined  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  season's  work.  However,  as  the  instrument  was  kept 
closely  adjusted,  and  the  back  and  fore  sights  kept  equal,  the  correc- 
tions for  the  inequality  of  the  pivots  and  the  level  and  collimation 
errors  were  rarely  used.  Is  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
adjustments.  The  allowable  limit  of  error  for  each  stretch  was  5  mm. 
"v/  distance  m  kilometers,  the  distance  being  the  length  of  the  stretch 
from  one  bench-mark  to  the  nest,  and  not  the  length  of  the  loop 
leveled  forward  and  back.  The  instruments  used  were  precise  levels 
and  rods,  manufactured  by  Kern  of  Aarau,  Switzerland,  and  had  been 
used  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  and  on  the  Mississippi  River  Survey. 

It  would  ba  very  interesting  if-  the  author  would  give  comparisons 
between  the  lines  of  precise  levels  along  the  St.    Clair  and  Detroit 

♦Report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  1884;  or,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  18C5,  pages  Sbte  and  267S. 
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Mr.  Kastl.  Rivers  as  run  under  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey*  in  1877,  and  as  run  under 
the  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  in  1898  and  1899. 
The  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  precise  levels  were  about  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  were  run  in  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  of  results 
between  the  first  and  latest  methods  of  doing  this  class  of  work  would 
be  worthy  of  record. 

Hekbeet  M.  Wzlson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  exhaustive 
paper  on  precise  spirit  leveling  covers  thoroughly  the  theoretic  con- 
ditions involved  in  the  practice  of  this  class  of  surveying.  It  is  especi- 
ally pleasing  to  the  writer  and  should  be  to  this  Society,  because  it  sub- 
stantiates, theoretically,  the  j^rinciiial  conclusions  brought  out  by  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  entitled,  "Spirit  Leveling  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  "f  Had  Mr.  Molitor  examined  this  paper,  he  would 
not  have  stated  that  he  is  unable  to  give  examples  of  speed  or  cost. 
Many  such  are  to  be  readily  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Engineers,  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  a  few  are  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  above  referred  to. 

The  writer  is  glad  to  see  that  in  this  paper  the  title  "precise  spirit 
leveling  "  is  used,  thus  bringing  out  clearly  the  fact  that  it  is  spirit 
leveling  by  which  the  most  precise  work  is  done,  and  not  that  variety 
of  leveling  wherein  numerous  instrument  constants  and  corrections  for 
"errors  "  are  ajjplied,  to  the  detriment  of  the  results. 

Mr.  Molitor  j^oints  out  very  clearly  that  "  the  most  perfect  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  complicated  instrument.  On  the  contrary,  sim- 
plicity is  a  prime  necessity  in  the  usefulness  of  a  level."  Elsewhere, 
he  repeats,  in  order  to  jioint  out  clearly  that  in  his  opinion  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  simplest  methods  of  running  and  of 
instrument  and  by  the  avoidance  of  those  methods,  practiced  in  the 
past,  which  require  the  application  of  corrections  and  constants  to  the 
instrument  and  its  results  before  the  latter  are  available  for  use.  Yet, 
these  admirable  conclusions  have  been  hidden  by  him  under  a  mass  of 
theoretic  discussion  of  errors  and  instrument  constants  and  their  cor- 
rection, which  are  so  voluminously  stated  as  to  befog  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn.  In  point  of  fact,  scarcely  any  of  the  constant  corrections 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  methods  preferred  by  Mr.  Molitor,  and  few  of 
the  errors  are  not  shown  by  him  to  be  eliminated  by  the  methods  of  ob- 
servation practiced. 

Level. — The  writer  i^artially  agrees  with  Mr.  Molitor  that  the  level 
made  by  Messrs.  Buff  and  Berger  for  Professor  Mendenhall  is  one  of  the 
best  precise  leveling  instruments  ever  made.  Yet  he  speaks  slightingly 
of  the  quality  of  the  level  made  by  the  same  firm  for  the  Geological 
Survey,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  differences  between  the  two  are 
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almost  wholly  in  minor  points  of  construction.  They  differ  promi-  Mr.  Wilson, 
nently  in  but  one  feature — the  omission  of  the  attached  bubble  from 
the  Mendenhall  instrument  and  the  use  of  the  striding  level  alone  on 
that  instrument.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Molitor  and 
others  that  the  striding  level  is  theoretically,  and  possibly  practically, 
slightly  preferable  to  a  well-made  attached  level.  The  writer  will 
show,  farther  on,  however,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  better  results  in 
l^recise  leveling  have  ever  been  obtained  than  those  secured  by  the  Biaflf 
and  Berger  level  (Fig.  2,  Plate  III),  and  it  is  not  proven  yet  that 
the  slightly  more  complicated,  improved  Buff  and  Berger  is  superior. 
A  comparison  made  from  Table  No.  1  shows  that  in  most  of  the  essen- 
tials these  two  levels  are  superior  to  the  other  instruments  described. 
After  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  a  new  level  for  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  maker  of  these  two  instruments  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
writer  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  changes  made  in  the  Menden- 
hall level  had  not  affected  some  of  its  simplest  and  most  admirable 
qualities  as  a  i^urely  precise  spirit  level.  Mr.  Molitor  makes  a  slight 
mistake  in  stating  that  on  the  Geological  Survey  instrument  6-  and  8- 
second  bubbles  are  used.  In  point  of  fact,  4-  and  8-second  bubbles 
are  used,  thoiigh  the  latter  only  under  unusual  conditions;  the  4- 
second  bubble  being  that  which  is  generally  used.  The  new  Coast 
Survey  instrument  sho'uld  be  of  superior  make  because  of  its  re2Juted 
great  simplicity. 

Rods. — A  very  shallow  coating  of  jjaraffine  is  preferable  to  any 
other  treatment,  as  it  will  keep  out  dampness,  etc.,  more  effectually 
than  painting,  and  yet  does  not  affect  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  rod  to  have  an  appreciable  influence  on  its  ex^jan- 
sion.  On  this  point,  however,  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  rods 
either  treated  as  above,  or  oiled  and  kept  freshly  coated  with  shel- 
lac, or  painted,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Molitor,  are  probably  equally 
satisfactory. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  series  of  careful  experimental 
levels  run  and  re-run  last  year  by  the  Geological  Survey  between 
Elmira  and  Corning,  New  York,  with  both  target  and  self-reading  rods 
of  most  approved  patterns,  indicated  that  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  results  obtained  by  either.  In  the  matter  of 
speed  and  relative  cost  there  was  a  decided  advantage  shown  in  favor 
of  the  target  rod,  and  these  are  points  which  engineers  thoroughly 
appreciate.  Self-reading  rods  are  slower  than  target  rods,  because 
on  even  moderate  grades  the  length  of  the  sights  must  be  materially 
reduced,  since  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  rod  can  be  seen 
between  the  extreme  of  the  three  wires.  Moreover,  since  it  is  desir- 
able in  such  work  not  to  observe  nearer  the  ground  than  IJ  to  2  ft., 
because  of  refraction,  it  is  apparent  that  only  a  very  short  rod  is  avail- 
able, and  the  lengths  of  sights  and  rate  of  speed  are  correspondingly 
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Mr.  Wilson,  reduced.     Finally,    tlie   use   of    self-reading    rods    retards   the   work 
because  of  tlie  time  required  to  read  and  record  all  these  wires. 

Turning  Points  and  Bench- Marks.—  The  use  of  pins  for  turning 
points,  in  preference  to  plates,  has,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Molitor,  received 
the  approval  of  nearly  all  precise  levelers.  The  writer,  however,  dis- 
approves of  the  hole  sunk  in  the  foot  of  the  turning  pin  into  which  a 
projection  on  the  foot  of  the  rod  is  placed,  because  of  the  danger  of 
dirt  getting  into  such  a  cavity  and  being  carelessly  left  there,  thus  vit- 
iating the  results.  He  also  disagrees  with  Mr.  Molitor's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  concealment  of  bench-marks.  A  very  wide  experience  with 
these,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  setting  of  thou- 
sands during  the  past  few  years  by  levelers  for  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  indicates  that  publicity  is  better,  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  best  Eurojjean  practice.  The  threat  of  fine,  etc. , 
printed  on  the  Geological  Survey  bench-marks  has  its  effect  in  deter- 
ring many  from  disturbing  them,  though  in  j^oint  of  fact,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Molitor,  the  conviction  of  a  transgressor  would  be  a  very  diificult 
matter.  However,  bench-mark  tablets  of  large  size  attractively  lab- 
eled and  placed  in  prominent  positions  in  j^ublic  buildings  or  grounds 
are  decidedly  more  immune  from  injury  than  those  which  are  smaller 
and  concealed — this,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  people  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  proud  of  and  become  interested  in  the  public  and  oflScial 
mark  showing  the  height  of  their  locality,  and  would  interrupt  any 
vandal  who  would  attempt  to  injure  the  same.  Moreover,  its  very 
publicity  makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  disturb  it  without  detec- 
tion. 

Simplicity  of  Precise  Leveling. — It  is  feared  that  the  imposing  array 
of  mathematical  formulas  and  the  statements  as  to  the  very  high  grade 
of  personal  attainments  necessary  in  precise  levelers  will  deter  civil  en- 
gineers who  have  good  spirit  leveling  to  do  from  attempting  work  of 
this  character.  To  counteract  this  efi'ect  the  writer  insists  that  precise 
spirit  leveling  is  not  at  all  a  complicated  oj^eration.  It  diflers  little 
from  ordinary  spirit  leveling  except  in  the  quality  of  instruments  aud 
rods  used  and  in  the  precautions  taken  in  their  use.  At  little  expense, 
over  that  incurred  in  the  more  crude  methods  of  spirit  leveling  ordi- 
narily used  on  engineering  work,  leveling  of  the  highest  order  is  jjos- 
sible.  Nor  are  scientific  attainments  of  a  very  high  order  requisite  in 
the  leveler.  Such  qualifications  as  are  to  be  found  in  well-educated 
instrumentmen  of  a  few  years'  experience  with  transit  or  level  will 
generally  suffice.  Although  for  the  best  results  only  the  best  instru- 
ments should  for  safety  be  used,  almost  equally  good  results  are  being 
obtained  daily  over  distances  of  less  than  100  miles,  such  as  engineers 
will  ordinarily  have  to  operate  in,  with  nearly  any  spirit  leveling  in- 
strument of  good  make.  It  is  not  necessary  to  jjoint  out  to  engineers 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  the  quality  of  such  work  is  not  in  theoretic 
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discussions  of  minute  errors.  These  are  of  value  in  pointing  out  the  Mr.  Wilson, 
methods  to  be  iised  and  the  cure  for  the  errors;  but  the  test  of  the  re- 
sult is  in  the  error  shown  in  starting  frcm  a  given  point,  running  50,  or 
100,  or  1  000  miles,  and  closing  back  on  that  jioint.  No  better  results 
of  this  kind  have  ever  been  obtained  than  those  procured  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  H.  Brown,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  in  running  precise  levels  with  a  first-class  Heller  and  Brightly 
instrument,  or  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  with  an  instru- 
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ment  of  which  Mr.  Molitor  says:  "It  is  not  really  a  precise  level,  but 
merely  a  good  common  level."  Yet  with  these  instruments  the  very 
best  attainable  closures  have  been  invariably  procured. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  is  not  at  this  time  able  to  quote  the  clos- 
ure errors  exactly,  because  the  leveling  parties  are  still  at  work  in  the 
field,  or  because  his  present  duties  render  them  inaccessible;  however, 
in  a  line  1  043  miles  in  length,  from  the  sea  coast  in  North  Carolina 
through  Asheville  and  Knoxville  to  Atlanta,  and  back  to  the  sea  coast 
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Mr.  Wilson,  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  including  the  errors  of  tidal  observations  at  two 
points  on  tlie  coast,  the  closure  error  was  1.057  ft.,  a  result  within  per- 
missible limits,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  length  of  the  dupli- 
cate line  is  twice  1  043,  or  2  086,  miles,  and  includes  errors  of  two  tide 
gauges.  Eqiially  good  results  have  been  had  in  closing  a  circuit  of 
780  miles,  half  of  which  consists  of  the  United  States  Engineers'  line 
from  Albany  to  Oswego  and  water  levels  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  to 
Dunkirk,  and  the  other  half  of  Geological  Survey  levels  from  Dunkirk 
via  Binghamton  to  Albany,  the  closure  error  being  0.645  ft. 

This  year,  the  Geological  Survey  "common  levels"  have  closed, 
within  0.246  ft.,  a  line  run  from  the  old  United  States  Engineers' 
bench-mark  at  Utica  north  to  Mr.  Molitor's  own  line  for  the  Deep 
Waterways  Commission  at  Fort  Covington.  At  Pittsburg  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  levels  checked  on  a  bench-mark  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road "  common  levels "  and  with  a  line  brought  by  the  Geological 
Survey  from  the  Coast  Survey  bench-mark  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  to 
Pittsburg.  The  extreme  range  of  closure  was  0.368  ft.  in  a  distance  of 
1606  miles.  The  elevation  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
direct  from  Sandy  Hook  is  738.491  ft.  That  brought  by  the  Coast 
Survey  from  Saudy  Hook  to  Grafton,  and  by  the  Geological  Survey 
thence  to  Pittsburg,  is  738.468  ft.  The  discrepancy  between  the  eleva- 
tion brought  by  the  Geological  Survey  from  Lake  Erie,  dependent  on 
the  old  United  States  Engineers"  levels  from  Albany,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  in  1  227  miles,  was  0.215  ft.,  accepting  the  present 
height  of  Albany,  or  about  0.4  if  Albany  be  corrected.  At  Harrisburg 
the  closure  error  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Coast  Survey  was  0.079  ft.  in  376  miles. 

The  line  just  closed  by  the  Geological  Siirvey  on  a  Coast  Survey 
bench-mark  at  Poughkeepsie,  from  a  Geological  Survey  bench-mai'k 
at  Binghamton,  shows  an  error  of  0.607  ft.  This  includes  a  circuit 
from  Poughkeepsie  by  the  Coast  Survey  to  Albany,  thence  a  mean  of 
United  States  Engineers'  and  Geological  Survey  levels  ria  Dunkirk  to 
Binghamton.  This  closure  goes  to  show  that  the  revised  Grist-mill 
bench-mark  at  Albany,  characterized  in  the  writer's  paper  of  1898,* 
is  still  in  error  by  about  half  a  foot,  since  the  application  of  the  closure 
error  just  obtained  to  results  had  through  Harrisburg  and  through 
Pittsburg  improves  the  closure  at  those  and  at  other  points  made  by 
lines  brought  from  Albany  and  from  other  directions.  Thus  applying 
it,  it  makes  a  line  to  Harrisburg  from  Elmira  and  Albany  close  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  0.044  ft.  low. 

The  writer  desires  to  emphasize  Mr.  Molitor's  statements  about 
heat  effects  on  the  instrument,  as  he  fully  agrees  with  him  that  practi- 
cally all  the  errors  which  cannot  be  eliminated  in  the  instrument  and 
in  the  running  are  those  due  to  changes  of  temperature.     Therefore, 
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to  do  careful  work  of  this  kind,  every  effort  miast  be  made  to  minimize  Mr.  Wilson, 
heat  effects,  and  one  of  the  essentials  is  that  the  instrument  shall  be 
at  all  times  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Even  m  ordinary  level- 
ing the  bubble  can  be  so  much  more  quickly  brought  to  center  when 
the  instrument  is  shaded,  and  the  resiilts  will  be  so  much  more  trust- 
worthy, that  the  cost  of  an  umbrellaman  will  practically  be  saved  in 
a  short  time. 

The  members  of  this  Society  will  be  interested  to  know  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  writer's  paper  on  leveling,*  he  has  the  personal  statement 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  Professor  H. 
S.  Pritchett,  that  the  Coast  Survey  is  indebted  to  that  article  and  its 
discussion  for  its  clear  i^roof  of  the  necessity  of  a  revision  in  their 
methods  of  precise  leveling.  That  Bureau  discarded  in  1899  the  in- 
struments and  methods  theretofore  tised,  and  is  now  using  a  new  in- 
strument made  by  it  which  is  similar  to  but  even  simpler  than  the 
Kern  and  the  Buif  and  Berger  levels.  The  chief  point  brought  out,  as 
a  result  of  the  conference  of  exjaerts  which  recommended  the  changes, 
was  that  the  largest  source  of  error  was  due  to  temperatiire  and  the 
expansion  of  paetal  in  the  instruments;  and  that,  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  introduce  instruraental  constants,  as  had  been  done  in  the  past,  was 
erroneous  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
and  its  effects  on  the  parts  of  the  instrument.  This  alone  is  a  striking 
argument  for  the  use  of  the  sim])lest  instrument  and  the  simplest 
methods,  without  the  application  of  corrections  for  so-called  instru- 
ment constants. 

The  members  of  this  Society  will  be  interested  to  know  that  now 
nearly  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  is  thoroughly  grid- 
ironed  by  lines  of  j^recise  levels.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  more 
than  100  miles  in  any  direction  to  get  a  bench-mark  which  is  connected 
directly  with  sea  level  by  precise  levels.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  use  of  such  results  there  is  published  herewith 
an  outline  map.  Fig.  18,  showing  the  distribution  of  such  level  lines. 
In  many  places  there  are  adjusted  between  them  other  lines  of  levels 
derived  from  numerous  relial)le  sources.  The  completeness  of  the 
precise  level  net  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  attests  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  co-operative  topogra^jhic  surveys  of  those  states. 
Descriptions  and  elevations  of  all  precise  bench-marks  can  be  procured 
by  addressing  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  or  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Offices. 

E.  G.  FiscHEB,!  Esq.  (^J  letter). — The  writer,  being  an  instrument  Mr.  Fischer, 
maker,  was  jjarticularly  impressed  by  those  portions  of  this  interest- 
ing paper  which  treat  of  the  form  and  material  of  the  various  precise 
levels  and  level  rods.     Having  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  described  therein  under  "d,"  page  10,  also  of  the  design 
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Mr.  Fischer,  for  a  reconstruction  of  that  instrument,  and  tlie  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  one  which  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  season,  the 
writer  feels  that  he  may  add  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  of  precise 
leveling  by  a  description  of  an  instrument  and  rod  designed  and  con- 
structed since  any  of  those  described  by  the  author.  A  few  remarks 
are  added  in  regard  to  the  instrument  selected  by  the  author  as.  "  the 
,  most  perfect  precise  level  yet  produced." 

It  should  be  said  here  that  the  difficulty  between  the  engineer  and 
the  "  peculiarly  obstinate  "  instrument  maker  did  not  prevail  in  the 
planning  of  what  may  be  called  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  1900 
Precise  Level.  The  engineer  designated  the  method  and  the  principal 
features  required  to  satisfy  it,  and  the  instrument  maker  made  the 
design  which  was  approved  by  the  engineer. 

The  method  of  observation  adopted  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey obviates  the  use  of  a  revolving  telescope  and  a  reversible  stride 
level.  As  will  be  seen  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  IV,  the  advantages 
arising  from  this  fact  have  been  utilized  by  mounting  the  level  directly 
upon  the  telescope.  By  making  the  support  for  the  telescope  cylin- 
drical, it  was  not  only  given  the  strongest  and  lightest  form,  but  it 
could  be  made  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  protection  to  the  level. 
The  whole  thus  offers  perhaps  a  minimum  of  surface  to  wind  pressure, 
and  is  less  readily  affected  by  temperature  changes. 

Considering  the  minuteness  of  the  quantities  producing  what  are 
called  cumulative  errors,  so  minute  that  a  most  sensitive  level  is  re- 
quired to  indicate  them,  the  aims  in  designing  the  new  precise  level 
were  to  select  the  material  with  a  view  to  the  smallness  of  its  expansion 
coefificient,  to  protect  the  vital  parts  against  sudden  and  unequal 
changes  of  temperature,  to  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  dimension 
the  linear  distance  between  level  vial  and  line  of  collimation,  to  en- 
sure stability  by  reducing  the  distance  between  the  center  of  gravity 
and  the  plane  of  supjiort,  and  to  enable  the  observer  to  obtain  the  rod 
reading,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simultaneously  with  the  setting  of  the 
level. 

The  material  selected  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  used  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  older  instruments  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  the  spring  of  1899.  The  nickel-steel  alloys,  brought  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Guillaume  of  the  International  Biireau  of  Standard  Weights  and 
Measures,  had  attracted  considerable  attention  by  reason  of  their  low 
expansion  coeflBcients  (down  to  0.000001  per  degree  Centigrade).  In- 
quiry established  the  fact  that  tubing  and  castings,  almost  indispensa- 
ble in  the  construction  of  instruments,  could  not  be  obtained,  because 
attemi)ts  to  jjroduce  them  had  not  been  successful.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, secured  the  co-operation  of  a  brass  founder,  and  after  a  number 
of  trials  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  alloy  with  a  coefficient  of  0.000004, 
which  could  readily  be  cast  into  suitable  shapes.     It  is  composed  of  66 
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Mr.  Fischer. 
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Mr.  Fi.sflKM-.  i)arts  of  a  Hol't  f^'viidd  of  oast  irou  aud  34  ])ai'ts  of  graiu  nickel.  This  is 
a  nuital  almost  proof  agaiust  oorrosion,  thoiif^li  not  Lettca-,  as  far  as 
strmigtli  is  concroruod,  than  cast  iron.  A  pocnliar  i)roporty  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  takes  polish  aud  the  smoothness  with  whi(Oi  it  wears 
against  itself  even  under  considerahle  i)ressnre.  The  nickel-iron  draw 
tubes  of  the  three  reconstructed  instruments,  though  moving  in  bear- 
ings of  the  same  metal,  do  not  show  the  slightest  Avear  or  looseness, 
though  they  have  been  used  in  running  200,  800  and  GOO  miles  of  double 
lines  of  leveling,  respectiv(?ly.  This  alloy,  having  proven  its  worth  by 
a  considerable  improvcummt  in  the  results  obtain(Ml  during  the  season  of 
1800,  Avas  also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  1000  levels  of  the  United 
States  Coast  aud  Geodetic  Survey,  Nos.  7  and  8.  The  telescopes  were 
cast  with  objective  head  and  draw-tube  bearings  complete,  with  the 
aid  of  cores,  as  were  also  the  tubes  surrounding  the  telescopes,  while 
the  draw  tubes  and  level  tubes  were  cast  solid  and  bored  out.  The 
screws  Avhich  pivot  the  telescope,  adjust  the  position  of  tlie  level  vial 
and  tlui  disc  (iarrying  the  sjuder  threads,  and  tlu^  leveling  screw, 
are  made  of  nickel-steel  with  a  co-efficient  of  O.OOOOOl,  obtained  from 
the  firm*  producing  I'rofessor  Guillaume's  nickel-steel  alloys.  As 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  20,  the  telescope  tube  is  cut  open  to  admit 
of  the  level  tube  being  placed  as  near  to  its  axis  as  the  cone  of 
rays  formed  by  the  ai)ertures  of  the  objective  and  reticule  Avill  j^er- 
mit.  Tlie  outer  cylinder  supi:)(n"ts  the  telescope  by  means  of  the 
pivot  screws  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  i)oints  of  which  enter  at  a  place 
reinforced  by  a  ring  forming  also  a  diaphragm;  and  the  micrometer 
screw,  the  end  of  which  carries  a  glass-hard  steel  tip  upon  which 
rests  the  telescope,  which  is  provided  Avith  a  small  plate  of  glass- 
hard  st(^el  at  tlie  point  of  contact.  A  white  celluloid  lu^ad,  graduated 
to  100  i)arts,  and  an  index,  serve  to  obtain  quickly  the  horizon  setting 
Avhen  placuug  the  instrument.  The  i)itch  of  the  scrcAV  being  about  35> 
threads  per  millimeter  (100  per  inch),  gives  a  value  of  about  2. (5  seconds 
per  division. 

The  telescope  has  a  vertical  motion  of  about  2  mm.  above  and  beloAV 
the  luni/.ontal  position.  Just  l)ack  of  tlie  micrometer  screw  is  fastened 
to  the  out(U-  tulH>  a  Hinall  eccentric  with  a  lever  handle,  by  means  of 
wliich  the  telescope  can  be  lifted  off  the  screw  and  pressed  against  a 
spring  above,  to  pi'event  jarring  and  disturbing  the  level  adjustment 
while  carrying  the  instrument  from  station  to  station.  This  device 
is  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  but  can  be  seen  on  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  necessary  openings  between  the  telescoi)(>  and  the  ends 
of  the  outer  tube  are  (ilosed  by  leather  cones  which  effectually  shut  out 
dust  and  air  (Uirrents,  Avithout  in  the  sliglitest  d(>gr(>e  influeiiciug  the 
freedom  of  the  telescope  to  assume  the  position  determined  by  pivots  and 
micrometer  si^re  w.    The  level  tube  holds  the  vial  by  six  points  of  metallic 
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contact,  three  at  each  end,  120-'  apart,  the  two  lower  ones  being  formed  Mr.  Fischer, 
by  the  ends  of  screws  piercing  the  tube,  the  iipper  one  by  a  metal  tip 
at  the  end  of  a  fiat  spring  fastened  to  the  tiibe  itself.  The  vial  is  con- 
fined longitudinally  by  cork  rings,  which,  however,  leave  a  clearance 
of  about  J  mm.  The  level  tube  is  fastened  to  the  telescope  at  the  end 
nearest  to  the  ocular  by  means  of  a  square-headed  vertical  adjusting 
screw  of  aboiit  27  threads  per  centimeter,  working  against  two  very 
strong  helical  steel  springs,  and  moved  by  a  socket  wrench  with  long 
lever  arms,  enabling  the  observer  to  make  very  delicate  adjustments 
with  ease.  A  turn  or  two  of  a  small  milled-head  screw  i)ermits  the 
glass  cover  over  the  oblong  opening  in  the  outer  tube  to  be  slipjied 
back  sufficiently  for  the  admittance  of  the  wrench.  At  the  other  end 
the  tube  is  held  by  a  clamping  screw  and  two  opi^osing  screws  for 
adjusting  the  level  vial  laterally. 

Two  slightly  enlarged  portions  of  the  telescope  tube,  which  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  20,  but  hidden  under  the  leather  cones  in  the  photo- 
graphic views,  are  turned  to 
equal  diameters,  and  as  nearly 
as  i^ossible  co-axial  with  the 
objective  head  and  draw-tube 
bearings.  By  means  of  these 
collars,  and  suitable  shop  contri- 
vances, the  intersection  of  the 
vertical  spider  thread  and  middle 
horizontal  thread  is  adjusted  to 
fall  in  the  geometric  axis  of  the 
telescope,  thus  avoiding  errors 
due  to  divergence  between  the 
line    of    sight   and    the    line    of 

motion  of  the   draw  tube.     The  Fig.  22. 

level  vial  is  also  placed  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight  in  the  shop,  before 
the  instriiment  is  finally  put  together.  The  objective  has  a  focal 
length  of  41  cm.  and  a  clear  ajjerture  of  4.2  cm.  Two  Steinheil  eye- 
pieces, of  9.5  mm.  (f  in.)  and  12.5  mm.  (5  in.)  equivalent  focus,  are 
provided,  having  magnifying  powers  of  43  and  32  diameters,  respect- 
ively. The  system  of  spider  threads  consists  of  one  vertical  and 
three  horizontal  lines.  The  upper  and  lower  horizontal  threads  were 
placed  to  embrace  a  space  of  30  cm.  at  a  distance  of  100  m.,  as 
requested  by  the  engineer. 

The  outer  tube  and  the  telescope  and  level  tube  are  covered  with  a 
substantial  coating  of  cloth  dust,  to  jjrotect  them  against  sudden 
changes  of  temperatiire. 

The  level-reading  device  (Figs.  21  and  22),  is  a  modification  of  that 
made  by  Berthelemy  (Fig.  2,  Plate  II),  and  was  first  apjilied  to  the 
three  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  instruments  when  remodeled  in  the 
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Mr.  Fischer,  early  part  of  1899  (Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  V).  The  same  device  was 
adojjted  for  the  new  instruments  where  it  could  be  applied  in  a  more 
compact  form.  The  difference  between  the  French  device  and  its 
modification  is  readily  ajDparent  from  the  illustrations.  The  large  and 
weighty  mechanism  has  been  reduced  and  placed  near  the  base  of  the 
instrument,  and,  what  is  considered  the  most  important  change,  the 
eye  tube  has  been  jjlaced  at  binocular  distance  from  the  eyei)iece  of 
the  telescope,  enabling  the  observer  to  control  both  rod  and  level 
bubble  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  his  ability  to  change  mental 
attention  from  one  image  to  the  other  will  i^ermit.  The  distance 
between  the  axes  of  the  telescope  and  level-reading  tube  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  individual  observer.  The  images  of  the  ends  of 
the  bubble  and  the  scale  divisions  in  their  vicinity  are  reflected  by 
the  mirror  above  the  opening  of  the  outer  tube  into  two  prisms  and 
are  by  them  reflected,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  telescope,  into  the 
observer's  eye.  The  prisms  have  curved  surfaces,  and,  together  with 
a  lens  mounted  between  them  and  the  eye  end,  reduce  the  distances 
between  the  ends  of  the  bubble  and  the 
eye  to   the   normal   distance   of    distinct  (*---^-;j 

vision.  The  cap  forming  the  eye  end  is 
arranged  to  hold  such  a  lens  as  an  indi- 
vidual observer  may  need,  to  adapt  the 
normal  distance  to  an  abnormal  eye.  The 
means  of  keeping  the  prisms  adjusted 
symmetrically  to  the  ends  of  the  bubble 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  22.  They  are  much 
simpler  than  those  in  the  French  instru- 
ment, in  which  racks  and  pinions  are  used. 

The  level  vials  are  graduated  to  2-mm. 
sj)aces,  and  have  values  of  somewhat  less  than  2  seconds  per  space. 
A  small  universal  level  with  45°  reflector  aids  in  quickly  placing  the 
instrument  in  operating  position. 

The  centers  are  of  the  single-cone  type,  and  are  made  of  the  hardest 
and  toughest  steel  (Sanderson's  Tool  Steel  No.  6),  and  fit  closely  into 
the  tripod  socket,  which  is  made  of  a  hard  and  fine-grained  cast  iron, 
furnished  by  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Comjiany.  The 
distance  from  the  line  of  collimation  to  the  plane  of  support  was 
reduced  from  17.7  cm.  in  the  old  instrument  to  10.9  cm.  in  the  new, 
while  the  length  of  the  center  was  increased  from  7.3  to  10.0  cm. 
The  radial  distance  of  the  foot  screw  is  9.0  cm. 

The  device  for  clamping  the  instrument  to  the  tripod  head  for 
carrying  from  station  to  station  is  arranged  so  that  the  former  cannot 
rest  upon  the  latter  unless  the  large  clamp  screw  under  the  tripod 
head  is  screwed  home,  that  is,  the  observer  when  mounting  the  instru- 
ment upon  the  tripod  for  the  day's  work,  cannot  forget  to  secure  it  so 
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Fig.  3.— The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Level  op  1899. 
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that  the  whole  may  be  picked  up   and  carried  without  accident.     The  Mr,  Fischer, 
weight  of  the  instrument  is  5.2  and  that  of  the  stand  7.2  kgr. 

The  writer  feels  seriously  the  weakness  of  the  described  instrument 
due  to  the  loose  texture  of  the  alloy  used  for  the  telescojje,  level, 
draw  and  outer  tubes,  which  would  cause  the  instrument  to  suffer 
materially  in  an  accident  that  would  but  slightly  disarrange  an 
instrument  constructed  of  wrought  metal;  but  the  love  and  esteem  it 
has  won  for  itself  from  the  user  during  the  past  season  aids,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  shielding  it  against  mishaps. 

With  the  aid  of  the  several  photographs.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  Plate  VI, 
and  Fig.  23,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  concei3tion 
of  the  level  rod  used  during  the  seasons  1899  and  1900  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  23,  the  cross- 
section  is  symmetrical  with  refer- 
ence to  a  central  vertical  line.  A 
broad  strip,  carrying  the  gradua- 
tion on  one  edge,  is  provided 
with  two  side  ribs,  forming  with 
it  a  cross.  The  center  of  the 
foot,  made  of  the  hardest  bell 
metal,  is  placed  in  the  plane  of 
the  graduated  face  of  the  rod 
and  is  spherical,  with  a  radius 
of  2.6  cm.  For  control  of  the 
length  of  the  rod,  silver-faced 
plugs  of  6  mm.  diameter  are 
inserted  at  the  first  decimeter 
above  the  foot,  and  at  the  11,  21 
and  31-dcm.  marks  above  it,  fine 
lines  across  them  forming  part 
of  the  graduation.  Frequent 
measuT'ements  with  the  same  steel 
taj^e  during  the  season's  work 
enable    the     observer     to     keep 

informed    as     to     any     changes  ^'®-  ^*' 

taking  place  in  the  field  and  at  what  time  they  take  place.  The  material 
from  which  these  rods  ai'e  made  was  treated  with  j^araffine,  but 
under  considerably  lower  temperature  than  those  mentioned  by  the 
author,  so  that  the  life  of  the  wood,  which  is  pine  of  a  very  light 
weight,  is  not  appreciably  impaired.  The  treatment  was  changed 
after  the  construction  of  the  first  jiair  of  rods  referred  to  in  the 
paper,  so  that,  although  the  paraffine  was  made  to  penetrate  to  the 
center  of  the  strips  of  wood,  all  but  about  19%  was  driven  out  again 
before  allowing  them  to  cool. 

The  author's  statement  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  wood  is 
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Mr.  Fischer,  increased  by  about  50%,  according  to  determinations  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  must  be  based  upon  some  mistake,  since  careful 
measixrements  gave  a  coefficient  of  0.0000042,  while  that  of  untreated 
l^ine  is  usually  given  as  0.000004  (see  jiage  51). 

The  handle,  universal  level  and  thermometer  are  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  VI.  The  latter  has  a  bent  bulb  which  rests  in  the  center  of  the 
cross-section  and  is  surrounded  by  sawdust  made  of  paraffined  wood; 
the  view  shows  the  wooden  protecting  shield  raised  for  reading  the 
temperature.  The  weight  of  the  rod,  obtained  from  weighing  two  of 
them,  is  4.7  kgr. 

Fig.  24  is  a  plan  and  section  of  the  foot-plate.  It  is  made  of  cast 
iron  and  the  spherical  cavity  is  turned  to  a  radius  of  3.6  cm.,  which  is 
but  little  greater  than  that  of  the  foot  of  the  rod. 

While,  after  all  that  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  form  and  ma- 
terial of  an  instrument,  the  final  test  lies  in  the  results  obtained  with 
it;  and  while  the  results  obtained  with  the  one  selected  by  the 
author  as  the  best  may  be  better  or  worse  than  those  secured  with  the 
one  here  described  and  others  described  in  his  paper,  a  matter  which 
is  left  for  the  engineer  and  computer  to  decide,  the  writer  cannot  help 
but  ask  what  particular  features  in  the  Buflf  and  Berger  level,  No.  2768 
decided  the  author  to  select  it  from  the  rest  of  those  he  described.  Its 
optical  power  is  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  others;  that  of  the  Swiss 
level,  though  equal  to  it  in  diameters,  is  yet  inferior  by  reason  of  its 
shorter  focal  length.  The  telescope  is  mounted  nearer  to  the  top  of 
the  vertical  axis  than  in  any  of  the  other  instruments,  and  the  distance 
between  level  and  line  of  collimation  is  aiJi^arently  smaller  than  in  any 
of  the  others  except  the  Swiss  level.  These  are  points  in  its  favor. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be  a  better  instrument  if  it  were 
not  for  the  tall  mirror  and  its  supports,  mounted  where  the  wind  must 
be  most  effective  and  forbid  its  use  when  another  would  be  compara- 
tively steady?  Should  not  the  level  vial  be  protected  from  currents  of 
air?  The  writer  has  observed,  in  an  instrument  mounted  on  a  heavy 
stone  pier,  fluctiiations  of  the  level  amounting  to  1  to  2  divisions,  in 
precise  coincidence  with  pufts  of  wind  too  gentle  to  have  caused  the 
movements  of  the  bubble  by  any  other  than  temi^erature  effects.  Such 
air  currents  or  puffs  of  wind  would  very  likely  attack  also  the  upjper 
half  of  the  portion  of  the  telescope  shielded  below  by  the  cradle,  and 
cause  temijorary  warping  of  the  line  of  collimation  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion which  would  not  be  controlled  by  the  level. 

The  mounting  of  the  micrometer  screw  at  the  end  of  a  long  horn 
extending  out  from  the  cradle  support,  to  make  contact  with  a  similar 
one  attached  to  the  cradle,  seems  a  large  price  to  pay  for  the  unim- 
l^ortant  advantage  of  having  the  cradle  swiveled  in  the  center  of  the 
instrument.  It  admits  of  disturbances  due  to  temperature  effects  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  already  large  area  of  surface  exposed'  to  wind 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 
The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Level  Rod. 


Fig.  3. 
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pressure.  The  use  of  brass  for  tlie  telescope  and  other  parts  of  the  in-  Mr.  Fischer, 
strument,  with  its  high  temperature  coefficient  of  0.000018,  and 
especially  the  use  of  steel  collars  on  a  brass  telescope  tube,  seems  to 
the  writer  contrary  to  good  principles  in  designing  an  apparatus  for 
such  delicate  uses  as  those  of  a  precise  level.  In  the  case  of  astrono- 
mical transits,  meridian  circles  and  other  instruments  of  the  highest 
order,  where  the  control  of  the  pivot  axes  by  a  striding  level  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  it  has  been  held  for  many  years  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  true  figure  and  equality  of  the  cylinders  forming  the 
pivots,  they  should  be  supported  in  material  which  will  itself  yield  and 
-wear  rather  than  cause  their  deformation.  This  was  not  regarded  in 
the  design  of  the  author's  favorite  level,  in  which  the  steel  collars  of 
the  telescope  rest  upon  agate  points,  which  must  certainly  indent  them 
after  but  little  use.  Why  not  have  had  the  collars  rest  across  the 
whole  width  of  bearings  made  of  softer  material  than  hardened  steel? 
The  author's  statement  that  the  four  contact  points  of  the  cradle  wyes 
should  not  lie  in  the  same  circles  as  those  of  the  striding  level  would 
not  be  necessary  if  grooves  were  not  worn  in  the  collars.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  ideal  conditions  can  be  reached  more  nearly  by 
providing  line  contacts  with  wyes  of  some  material  wearing  more 
quickly  than  that  of  the  collars;  in  a  very  short  time,  really  before  the 
instrument  goes  to  the  field,  these  lines  are  worn  into  narrow  cylindri- 
cal surfaces;  if  the  wyes  of  the  stride  level  are  fitted  in  the  same  manner 
its  readings  can  be  relied  upon  for  indicating  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight  and  inequality  of  collars,  provided,  of  course,  that  longitudinal 
motion  is  prevented.  The  writer  cannot  admit  that  mounting  the 
level  vial  in  its  support  by  a  strip  of  blottingpaper  or  cork  will  secure 
the  extreme  stability  in  the  make-up  of  a  precise  level.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  all  level  vials,  except  the  very  smallest,  of  the  instruments 
belonging  to  and  made  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  have  been 
mounted  in  the  manner  above  described,  that  is,  in  metallic  supports, 
free  to  follow  temperature  changes  and  free  from  effects  due  to  swell- 
ing or  shrinking  of  cork,  pai^er,  wood,  etc. 

John  F.  Hayfobd,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  Mr.  Hayford. 
author's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  precise  leveling  has  been  read 
■with  interest,  because  it  is  evidently  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  a 
.  problem  to  which  the  writer  has  devoted  much  time  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  writer  finds  that  he  must  dissent  from  several  of  the 
main  points  reached  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  from  many  of  the  minor 
points.  In  expressing  that  dissent  fully  there  is  no  intention  of 
reflecting  on  the  author's  intellectual  honesty,  his  ability,  or  his  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.  The  writer  must  express  here  his  confidence  in  the 
high  degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  the  two  precise  level  lines  run  by 
the  author.  In  the  expressions  of  dissent  in  this  discussion  an  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  avoid  making  merely  a  statement  of  difference  of 
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Mr.  Hayford.  opinion,  thus  leaving  the  reader  to  decide  between  opposing  oi^inions 
without  an  adequate  basis  for  his  decision,  and  to  state  as  fully  as  is 
possible  in  a  discussion  of  readable  length  the  points  wherein  the  writer 
believes  that  the  author's  conclusions  rest  iipon  an  insufficient  basis,  or 
wherein  the  foundation  for  an  opposing  opinion  is  more  substantial. 

The  paper  is  very  largely  an  advocacy  of  a  certain  instrument  and 
a  certain  method  of  observation,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  in  such  an  instrument  and  method.  It  happens 
that  another  instrument  and  another  method  embody  the  views  of  the 
writer.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  that  the  best  form  for  this  discussion 
is  to  first  describe  the  writer's  favorite  instrument  and  method,  and 
to  call  especial  attention  to  the  most  important  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  author;  to  set  forth  in  brief  the  considerations 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  particular  instrument  and  method 
for  use  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  then  to  call  attention 
specifically  to  certain  points  in  the  paper;  and  to  close,  as  the  author 
has  done,  with  a  statement  of  the  speed  and  cost  of  leveling. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Level  of  1900. — As  this  instrument, 
together  with  the  rods  used  with  it,  has  already  been  fully  described 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Fischer,  the  designer  of  the  instrument,  it  will  suffice 
here  to  call  attention  anew  to  three  main  points. 

1st.  The  instrument  is  irreversible,  and  as  simple  as  possible.  It 
will  be  seen  later  that  this  principle  is  coupled  with  the  simplest  pos- 
sible jDrogramme  of  observation. 

2d.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  errors  due  to  changes  in 
the  relative  temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument. 

3d.  A  device  for  reading  the  bubble  has  been  supplied  which 
enables  the  observer  to  stand  erect  at  all  times  and  see  the  bubble  and 
the  rod  alternately  and  in  quick  succession,  without  moving  the  eye- 
balls, and  without  even  refocusing  the  eye,  the  only  change  required 
being  in  fact  a  mere  shifting  of  the  attention  from  one  eye  to  the  other. 

This  instrument,  put  into  use  in  1900  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  is  radically  diiferent  from  the  instrument  used  in  the  same 
organization  previous  to  1899,  Fig.  1,  Plate  III.  The  1900  instru- 
ment was  preceded  in  1899  by  an  intermediate  type,  illustrated  on 
Plate  IV.  The  1899  type  was  produced  by  modifying  the  instru- 
ment. Fig.  1,  Plate  III,  by  redesigning  the  striding  level  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  level  vial  and  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  tele- 
scope much  nearer  together;  by  constructing  the  telescope  barrel, 
including  the  collars  and  the  principal  metallic  parts  of  the  striding 
level  of  a  nickel-iron  alloy,  having  a  low  coefficient  of  expansion, 
about  the  same  as  that  of  pine;  and  by  providing  a  device  for  reading 
the  bubble  similar  to  that  described  fully  by  Mr.  Fischer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1900  level. 

Though  it  was  possible  to  reverse  the  telescope  of  the  1899  level 
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about  its  axis  of  figure,  and  to  reverse  the  striding  level,  such  reversals  Mr.  Hayford. 
were  not  actually  made  during  the  course  of  the  regular  leveling 
observations,  but  only  when  determining  instrumental  constants. 
Hence,  when  the  non-reversing  method  of  observation  had,  during  the 
working  season  of  1899,  been  found  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every 
resjject,  it  was  but  a  logical  stejj,  in  designing  the  new  instrument,  to 
make  it  irreversible,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  insure  greater  stability  in  the 
relative  jjositions  of  its  jsarts  and  to  make  its  manipulation  easier  and 
quicker. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  which  may  be  claimed  for  the  1900  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  instrument  over  the  Mendenhall  instrument, 
which  is  the  author's  favorite — and  also  over  the  Kern  instruments, 
which  have  been  used  extensively  under  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers — 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  and  which  imply  an  instrument 
maker's  or  office  point  of  view,  the  following  j^oints  will  be  especially 
appreciated  by  the  observer  in  the  field.  The  quotation  is  from  an 
observer*  who  has  probably  run  more  miles  of  precise  leveling  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  work  has  been  subjected 
to  very  severe  tests  by  being  involved  in  many  circuits  and  has  been 
uniformly  found  to  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy.  This  observer 
used  a  Kern  level  until  1899. 

"The  1900  instrument  is  a  great  success.  In  using  it  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  effects  of  dirt  or  dust,  theY's  having  been  eliminated; 
no  fear  that  the  level  does  not  '  set  right,'  as  there  is  with  other  instru- 
ments; no  fear  that  the  wind  will  tilt  the  striding  level  a  little  between 
back  sights  and  fore  sights  and  so  change  the  inchnation;  no  fear  that 
the  collars  may  have  needed  wiping;  and  no  fear  that  an  ill-directed 
motion  of  the  hand  has  disturbed  the  relation  between  the  level  vial 
and  telescope,  or  the  verticality  of  the  wires.  This  new  instrument  is 
about  15%  quicker  to  manipulate  than  the  Kern  level  or  other  instru- 
ments of  that  type.  It  is  leveled  up  and  made  ready  to  observe  quicker 
than  the  other  instruments,  and  after  observing  it  requires  very  little 
time  to  i)ut  the  instrument  in  condition  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  station.  The  jirisms,  reflecting  the  ends  of  the  bubble  through 
the  false  telescope,  are  a  great  comfort  to  the  observer.  This  device 
is  suj^erior  to  the  inclined  plane  mirror  often  used  for  that  purjjose, 
for  it  concentrates  the  vision  on  the  ends  of  the  bubble  and  shuts  out 
distracting  patches  of  light  and  images  of  trees  and  other  objects 
which  sometimes  appeared  so  prominent  in  the  inclined  plane  mirror 
that  it  was  hard  to  read  the  bubble." 

Present  Metliod  of  Observation,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  —The 
method  of  observation  used  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1899 
is  indicated  in  the  following  general  directions  which  were  issued  to 
the  observers  in  the  field: 

"1.  Except  when  sjjecific  instructions  are  given  to  proceed  other- 
wise, all  lines  are  to  be  leveled  independently  in  both  the  forward  and 
the  backward  direction. 


*  Mr.  O.  W.  Ferguson,  formerly  engaged  on  various  level  lines  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  now  an  Assistant  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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Mr.  Hayford.  "2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  backward  measurement  on  each  section 
should  be  made  under  different  atmosjjheric  conditions  from  those 
which  occurred  on  the  forwai-d  measurement.  It  is  especially  desir- 
able to  make  the  backward  measurement  in  the  afternoon  if  the 
forward  measurement  was  made  in  the  forenoon,  and  tnce  versa.  The 
observer  is  to  secure  as  much  difference  of  conditions  between  the 
forward  and  backward  measurements  as  is  possible  without  mat-erially 
delaying  the  work  for  that  purpose. 

"3.  On  all  sections  uijon  which  the  forward  and  backward 
measures  difi'er  by  more  than  4. 0  mm.  >/  K  (in  which  K  is  the  distance 
leveled  between  adjacent  bench-marks,  in  kilometers),  both  the  forward 
and  backward  measures  are  to  be  repeated  until  two  such  measures 
fall  within  the  limit. 

"4.  The  programme  of  observation  at  each  station  is  to  be  as 
follows: 

"Set  up  and  level  the  instrument.  Head  the  three  lines  of  the 
diaphragm  as  seen  projected  against  the  front  (or  rear)  rod,  each  read- 
ing being  taken  to  the  nearest  millimeter  (estimated)  and  the  bubble 
being  held  contintiously  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  (/.  e. ,  both  ends 
reading  the  same).  As  soon  as  possible  thereafter  read  the  three  lines 
of  the  diaphragm  as  seen  projected  against  the  rear  (or  front)  rod, 
estimating  to  millimeters  as  before,  and  holding  the  bubble  contin- 
uously in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  During  all  observations  the  tele- 
scope is  to  be  erect  and  the  striding  level  with  a  particular  leg  toward 
the  objective — that  is,  there  are  to  be  no  reversals  of  the  telescope  or 
striding  level. 

"5.  At  each  rod  station  the  rod  thermometer  is  to  be  read  and  the 
temperature  recorded. 

"6.  At  stations  of  odd  numbers  the  back  sight  is  to  be  taken 
before  the  fore  sight,  and  at  even  stations  the  fore  sight  is  to  be  taken 
before  the  back  sight. 

"  7.  The  maximum  difference  in  length  between  a  fore  sight  and 
the  corresponding  back  sight  is  to  be  10  m.  The  actual  difference  is 
to  be  made  as  small  on  each  pair  of  sights  as  is  feasible  by  the  use  of 
good  judgment  without  any  expenditure  of  time  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

"8.  The  recorder  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  rod  intervals  sub- 
tended by  the  extreme  lines  of  the  diaphragm  on  each  back  sight, 
together  with  their  continuous  sum  between  bench-marks.  A  similar 
record  shall  be  kept  for  the  fore  sights.  The  two  continuous  sums 
shall  be  kept  as  nearly  eqiial  as  is  feasible  without  the  exj^enditure  of 
extra  time  for  that  purpose,  by  setting  the  instrument  beyond  (or 
short  of)  the  middle  jjoint  between  the  back  and  front  rods.  The  two 
continuous  sums  shall  not  be  allowed  to  differ  by  more  than  a  quan- 
tity corresponding  to  a  distance  of  20  m. 

' '  9.  The  inequality  of  collars  shall  be  determined  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  season  of  work. 

"The  collimation  error  shall  be  determined  once  for  each  day  of 
work,  by  a  set  of  three  readings  in  the  direct  position  and  two  in  the 
reverse  position  of  the  telescope. 

"  The  error  of  adjiistment  of  the  striding  level  shall  be  determined 
at  least  twice  on  each  day  of  work  by  a  set  of  three  readings  in  the 
ordinary  position  and  two  in  the  reverse  position. 

"10.  Notes  for  future  use  in  studying  leveling  errors  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  record,  indicating  the  time  of  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  work  of  each  half  day;  indicating  the  weather  conditions,  espe- 
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«ially  as  to  cloudiness  and  wind;  indicating  whether  each  portion  of  Mr.  Hayford. 
the  line  is  run  toward  or  awav  from  the  sun;  and  such  other  notes  as 
promise  to  be  of  value  m  studying  errors. 

"  11.  The  instrument  shall  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  both  during  the  observations  and  the  movement  from  station  to 
•station. 

"12.  The  maximum  length  of  sight  shall  be  150  m.,  and  the 
maximum  is  to  be  attained  only  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances." 

When  instruments  of  the  1900  design  were  issued  to  two  of  the 
parties  during  the  past  season  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  following 
changes  in  these  general  directions  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
instruments  are  not  reversible: 

"  The  last  sentence  of  Section  4  of  the  general  directions  for  precise 
leveling  is  now  unnecessary. 

"  In  place  of  Section  9  substitute  '  Once  during  each  day  of  observa- 
tion the  error  of  the  level  should  be  determined  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  leveling,  and  recorded  in  a  sejjarate  opening  of  the  record 
book  as  follows:  The  ordinary  observations  at  an  instrument  station 
being  completed,  transcribe  the  last  fore  sight  reading  as  part  of  the 
error  determination,  call  up  the  back  rod  and  have  it  placed  about  10 
m.  back  of  the  mstrixment,  read  the  rod,  move  the  instrument  to  a 
position  about  10  m.  behind  the  front  rod,  read  the  front  rod  and  then 
the  back  rod.  The  rod  readings  must  he  taken  with  the  bubble  in  the 
middle  of  its  tube.  The  required  constant  G  to  be  determined, 
namely,  the  ratio  of  the  required  correction  to  any  rod  reading  to  the 
corresiJonding  subtended  interval,  is 

~ (sum  of    near   rod   readings)  —  (sum  of  distant  rod  readings) 

(sum  of  distant  rod  intervals)  —  (sum   of  near  rod  intervals) 

The  level  should  not  be  adjusted  if  G  is  less  than  0.005.  If  a  new  ad- 
justment of  the  level  is  made.  G  should  at  once  be  re-determined.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  the  determinations  of  level  error  made  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  as  to  length  of  sight,  character  of  ground,  eleva- 
tion of  line  of  sight  above  the  ground,  etc'  " 

It  is  important  to  note,  although  nothing  in  the  foregoing  directions 
bears  upon  that  point,  that  the  usual  joractice  in  the  Coast  and 
Goedetic  Survey  of  continuing  the  observations  throughout  the  day 
was  not  changed.  The  only  concession  made  to  the  idea  that  observa- 
tions should  be  taken  only  during  the  early  morning  hours  or  late 
evening  hours  was,  that  the  period  of  rest  at  noon  was  sometimes  made 
unusually  long. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  lengths  of  the  rods  while  in  use  in 
the  field,  the  j^ractice  has  been  to  have  the  rods  measured  accurately 
at  the  Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  field  season,  and  to  supplement  these  measures  by 
tape  measures  made  in  the  field  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  field 
season. 

The  following  examples  of  the  record  and  computation  will  serve  to 
explain  the  method  still  further: 
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TABLE  No.  27.— Spieit  Leveling. 

Date,     August    29th,   1900.     Sun,   C.     Forward.     From  B.    M.  68 
to  B.  M.  G.     Wind,  S.  T. 


No.  of  station. 

1^ 

a 
® 

^■3 

il 

-si 

m 

S3 
<V 

11 

il 

ait 

Time,  2.00  p.  m. 
43 

0  674 
0  773 
0  872 

0  925 

1  031 
1  135 

0  484 
0  582 
0  681 

0  898 
0  495 
0  592 

1027 

1053 

,  1080 

'mn.o 
'im'M' 

'm'JsIo' 
'\Qm.h' 

' 3933! 9' 

99 
99 
198 

106 
104 
210 

98 
99 

197 

97 
97 
194 

26 
27 
53 

V 
38 

2  683 
2  782 
2  882 

2  415 
2  518 
2  621 

2  510 
2  606 
2  702 

2  8^9 

2  955 

3  050 

1006 
1035 
1063 

■ ■2782;3 
"25i8;6 
"2606!  6 
"2954!  7 

■■i634!7 

■ii895!7 
—7961.8 

99 
100 
199 

103 
103 
206 

96 
96 

182 

96 
95 
191 

29 
28 
57 



44 

"408" 

W 
35 

405 

45 

"eos" 

V 
35 

597 

46 

"799' 

W 
31 

788 

47 

■ '852' 

V 
34 

845 

2.25  P.M. 

The  explanation  of  the  symbols  used  after  the  words  "Sun"  and 
"Wind  "  is  shown  on  the  bottom  of  the  computation  form,  Table  !No. 
28.  The  unit  in  the  record  is  the  millimeter.  The  instrument  stations 
(not  turning  points)  are  numbered  consecutively  throughout  the  day. 
A  rod  once  placed  at  a  jjoint  stays  there,  both  for  the  fore  sight  and 
back  sight,  the  rodman  thus  being  front  and  rear  rodman,  alternately. 
To  carry  out  the  requirement  of  the  general  directions,  that  at  stations 
of  odd  numbers  the  back  sight  is  to  be  taken  before  the  fore  sight,  and 
at  even  stations  the  fore  sight  is  to  be  taken  first,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  one  particular 
rodman  must  always  show  his  rod  first  after  each  jjlacing  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  position  of  the  rod  is  indicated  in  the  record  on  the  fore 
sight  only.  The  temperature  is  read  by  the  rear  rodman  just  before 
he  moves  forward,  and  is  called  out  to  the  recorder  when  the  rodman 
passes. 

The  columns  headed  "  Thread  interval "  show  the  intervals 
between  the  lower  and  middle  threads  as  seen  projected  on  the 
rod,  and  the  middle  and  the  upper,  and  finally  the  total  interval. 
The  columns  headed  "Sum  of  Intervals  "  show  the  continuous  sum  of 
the  total  intervals,  and,  as  these  values  are  i^roiDortional  to  the  sums 
of  the  back-sight  distances  and  fore-sight  distances,  respectively,  they 
enable  the  observer  to  keep  these  two  sums  nearly  equal  at  all  times. 
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Such  portions  of  the  computation  as  are  shown  in  the  tables  as  Mr.  Hayford, 
forming  a  part  of  the  record,  are  kejit  up  by  the  recorder  as  the  work 
progresses.  The  instrument  is  not  moved  forward  from  any  station 
until  the  recorder  announces  that  the  readings  at  that  station  check 
proj)erly.  The  recorder  uses,  as  a  short  method  of  computing  the 
mean  of  the  three  thread  readings,  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  the 
upper  and  lower  intervals  divided  by  three  is  the  correction  to  be 
applied  with  the  jjroper  sign  to  the  middle  thread  reading  to  give  the 
mean  of  the  three. 

A  party  which  has  just  returned  from  the  field,  after  having  com- 
pleted nearly  120  miles  of  single  line  per  month  for  over  five  months, 
has  turned  in  record  books  in  the  form  indicated  above,  in  which 
every  value  has  been  checked  by  applying  the  same  process  as  used 
by  the  recorder.  In  addition  to  this  the  siims  of  the  mean  rod  read- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  each  page  have  lieen  checked  by  adding  the 
second  column  of  each  j^age  and  dividing  by  three,  so  that  these  sums 
have  been  derived  three  times,  and  by  two  independent  processes,  and 
two  or  three  different  men. 

But  little  explanation  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  computation 
form.  Table  No.  28.  The  forward  line  from  B.  M.  68  to  B.  M.  G,  on 
this  form,  is  that  for  which  the  record  is  given. 

The  fifth  column  on  the  left-hand  page  is  derived  from  the  fourth 
by  using  the  sufficiently  exact-  relation  that  287  mm.  subtended  on  the 
rod  corresponds  to  100  m.  along  the  line,  regardless  of  the  lengths 
of  the  separate  sights,  the  quantity  c  -|-/on  page  28  being  ignored  in 
both  the  determination  of  the  stadia  constant  and  its  use. 

The  corrections  for  curvature  and  refraction  shown  in  the  first  col- 
umn of  the  right-hand  page  are  those  due  to  the  diffei-ences  of  corre- 
sponding fore  sights  and  back  sights,  no  correction  being  necessary 
when  the  corresponding  sights  are  exactly  equal.  The  correction  only 
becomes  appreciable  occasionally,  and  may  be  applied  very  quickly  by 
the  use  of  properly  prepared  tallies  and  a  rapid  insjjection  of  the  rec- 
ord books.  It  seldom  exceeds  0.1  mm.  under  actual  conditions.  It  is 
imj^ortant  to  note  that  this  is  in  the  main  a  correction  for  curvature,  a 
quantity  which  is  not  uncertain,  the  uncertain  refraction  being  ujjon 
an  average  about  one-eighth  as  great  as  the  curvature. 

The  level  correction  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  right-hand 
page  is  equal  to  the  constant  C  (defined  in  the  general  dii-ections  for 
leveling)  times  the  value  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  left-hand  page. 
This  correction  will  very  seldom  exceed  0.3  mm.  under  actual  condi- 
tions, and  will  be  sensibly  zero  for  most  sections. 

The  third  column  gives  the  correction  due  to  the  excess  of  length  of 
the  rod  at  zero  degrees,  this  particular  rod  being  0.28  mm.  too  long  on 
each  meter.  The  examinations  of  the  rods  made  at  the  office  show  that 
the  error  of  graduation  is,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  proportional  to  the 
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Left-liand  page. 


TABLE 

Computation  of 
Line:  Somerset,  Ky.,  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


B.  Ms. 

s 
1 

S.2 

§5 

Mean  Rod  Read- 
ings. 

1    'M 

fl5  o 

^o 

<4-< 

1-^ 

.9=3 

1- 

O 

S« 

o 

2B 

2  F 

S| 

Z 

Ph 

Meters. 

Meters. 

mm. 

mm. 

65-66 

F. 

9 

3  669 

1.279 

+  5 

10.6532 

19.0087 

—  8.3555 

37 

B. 

7 

3  675 

+  9 

15.1650 

6.8087 

-\-  8.3563 

26 

66-«7 

F. 

8 

3  738 

1.302 

+12 

17.6667 

10.4370 

-H  7.2297 

32 

B. 

7 

3  739 

-23 

7.8223 

15.0.5.J7 

—  7.2314 

23 

67-68 

F. 

13 

4  198 

1.464 

+  4 

15.5276 

31.8222 

—16.2946 

33 

B. 

8 

4  206 

—24 

21.5524 

5.2587 

-(-16.2937 

28 

63-© 

F. 

5 

1  697 

.590 

+  7 

3.93::J9 

11.8957 

-  7.9618 

35 

B. 

6 

1  691 

-5 

12.5587 

4.5979 

4-  7.9608 
-1-22.6819 

31 

G?-69 

F. 

11 

5  126 

1.785 

—  2 

28.4990 

5.8171 

30 

B. 

11 

5  120 

-fl4 

6.3550 

29.0368 

-22.6818 

27 

69-70 

F. 

12 

4  589 

1.602 

—23 

17.7855 

23.7719 

—  4.9864 

22 

B. 

9 

4  607 

—  9 

17.5312 

12.5410 

+  4.9902 

22 

70-71 

F. 

10 

5  000 

1.740 

+  6 

6.9331 

27.1772 

—20.2441 

25 

B. 

10 

4  987 

—  5 

26.9183 

6.6720 

+20.2463 

24 

71-72 

F. 

10 

4  076 

1.420 

+  2 

10.5955 

26.0830 

—15.4875 

33 

B. 

8 

4  073 

+  3 

21.0375 

5.5510 

+15.4865 

26 

Abbreviations:  S.  =  sunshirie;  C.=cloudy;  S.  &  C.=alternate  sunshine  and  clouds^ 
or  alternate  sunshine  and  shade. 

Abbreviations,  strength  of  wind:  S.=strong;   M.=moderate;  C.=calm. 

distance  along  tlie  rod.  The  next  column  gives  the  correction  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  rod  from  zero  to  the  temperature  of  observation, 
comjjuted  with  the  known  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  rods,  namely, 
0.000004  per  degree  Centigrade.  The  sum  of  the  quantities  in  the  third 
and  fourth  columns  in  any  line  gives  the  correction  due  to  the  excess 
of  length  of  the  rod  at  the  temperature  of  observation.  For  these  par- 
ticular rods,  which  are  long,  even  at  zero,  the  correction  in  each  of 
these  columns  will  always  have  the  same  sign  as  the  measured  differ- 
ence of  elevation. 

The  last  four  columns  on  this  form  are  for  use  whenever  special 
studies  are  to  be  made  to  determine  if  possible  the  sources  of  the  prin- 
cipal errors  of  leveling.  It  is  in  order  to  note  in  the  last  column  that 
the  times  of  the  backward  and  forward  runnings  of  any  section  have  no 
fixed  relation  to  each  other.  The  two  runnings  are  sometimes  made 
on  the  same  day,  sometimes  on  different  days,  and  in  some  instances 
they  both  occur  in  the  forenoon,  at  other  times  both  in  the  afternoon, 
and  frequently  they  occur  in  opposite  halves  of  the  day.  Any  long 
portion  of  the  line  will  show  corresponding  forward  and  back  meas- 
urements having  all  possible  relations  to  each  other  as  to  the  time  of 
day. 
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No.  28. 

Peecise  Levels. 

Observer,  W.  H.  B.    Year,  1900. 


Mr.  Hayford. 


Right-hand  page. 


Corrections. 

Difference  of 
Elevation. 

pq 

O 

a 

> 

5 

i 

U 

o 

Eh 

o 
o 

o 

a 

'% 

a 

3 
02 

■6 
a 

3 

o 

Hi 

5    2 

1) 
> 

5tj  :  go 

EH 

a  m 

Si 
o  ® 
OS  S 

2"' 

a 

mm. 

mm. 

mm.    mm. 
—2.3   —1.2 

-4-2.3i  +0.8 
+3.0]  -J-0.9 
—2.0    —0.6 
—4.6    —2.1 
+4.6!  +1.9 
-2.2    -1.1 
-i-2.2    +1.0 
4-6.4    -1-2.6 
—6.4    —2.4 
—1.4    —0.4 
+1.4    +0.4 
—5.7    —2.0 
+5.7    +1.9 
—4.3    -1.9 
-f4.3    +1.6 

—  8.3590 
+  8.3596 
-\-  7.2327 

—  7.2341 
— 16..S013 
+16.3004 

—  7.9650 
+  7.9640 
-1-22.6909 
— 22.690ti 

—  4.9882 
+  4.9920 
-20.2518 
+20.2540 
—15.4937 
+15.4924 

—  8.3593 

mm. 
—0.6 

L. 

S. 

c. 

c. 

c. 
s.  &c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 
s.  &c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
s. 
c. 

M.S. 
F.  M. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

8/28-  9.15 

+(i.l 

■+6:i 

40.1 
+0.1 
-0.2 

8/29-  9.00 

+  7.2334 

+1.4 

8/29-11.05 
8/29-  7.45 

—16.3008 

+0.9 

T. 

8,29-  1.30 

+0.1 

+0.1 
+0.1 

8/28-  5.00 

—  7.9645 

+1.0 

8/29-  2.15 
8/.31-  9.00 

+22.6908 

—0.3 

R. 

8/29-  3.15 
8/31-  8.30 

+0.1 

-0.1 

—  4.9901 

-3.8 

1 

8/30-  7.15 
8/30-  4.30 

-20.2529 

-2.2 

8/30-  8.15 

+0.1 

8/30-  3.30 

—15.4930 

+1.3 

L. 

8/30-  9.15 

8/30-  2.40 

Abbreviations,  direction  of  progress  relatively  to  sun.    j,  >  =  \rithin  45=  of  directly 

I  frmn'"'^  I  ^"°-    Fr  1  =  {  f^om"^  }  ^"°'  **"*  ^*  *°  ^°^'^  °^  ^°^^  ^^^^  *^°  "''*'^  ^"'^  *** 
=  ditto   with   sun    to   left. 


right,  pj^  !■  =  ditto  with  sun  to  left.  ^  }  =  ^^°  ^  I  [eft  )  *°'*  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  line.  The  same  abbreviations  also  apply  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress relatively  to  the  wind. 

Table  No.  29  is  an  abstract  of  results,  and  is  essentially  a  summary 
and  combination  of  tbe  values  derived  on  tbe  computation  form.  Tbe 
first  form.  Table  No.  28,  is  discontinuous,  showing  results  from  sep- 
arate sections,  while  this  abstract.  Table  No.  29,  is  continuous,  and  is 
substantially  the  form  in  which  the  results  are  jsublished. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  forward  and  back  lines  are  shown  in 
the  last  two  columns  of  the  left-hand  page.  The  accumulated  dis- 
crepancy up  to  Bench-mark  72  is  45  mm.  on  120  km.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
slightly  less  than  ■§■  mm.  per  kilometer  of  line  run.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  total  discrepancy  had  only  increased  to  53  mm.  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  38  km.  farther  on. 

Table  No.  30  is  a  sample  of  the  record  and  computation  of  the  de- 
termination of  C,  the  constant  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
tangent  of  the  level  vial  at  its  middle  point  and  the  pointing  line  of 
the  telescojae,  and  will  be  understood  without  diflficulty  by  reference  to 
the  statement  of  the  method  of  determination  of  G  in  the  general  direc- 
tions for  leveling,  and  by  noting  the  way  in  which    quantities   have 
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Abstract  of  Spirit- 
State,  Tennessee.     Instrument,  Level  No.  8.     Eods,  Fand  W. 


Distance, 

in 

kQometers. 

Difference  op  Elevation. 

Discrepancy. 

• 

Date. 

From 
B.M.  toB.M. 

Forward 
line. 

Backward 
line. 

Mean. 

Partial. 

Total 
accumu- 
lated. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

mm. 

mm. 

Aug.  28-29 

65-66 

1.379 

—  8.3590 

+  8.3596 

—  8.8593 

—0.6 

—47.1 

"     29 

66-67 

1.302 

-1-  7.2Ha7 

—  7.2341 

+  7  2334 

+1.4 

- 

-48.5 

"     28-29 

67-68 

1 .464 

—16.3018 

+16.3004 
4-  7.9640 

—16.8008 

+0.9 

L49.4 

"     29-31 

68-& 

0.590 

—  7.9650 

—  7.9645 

+1.0 

-50.4 

"     29-31 

G-69 

1.785 

+22.6909 

—22.6906 

+22.0908 

—0.3 

-50.1 

"     30 

69-70 

1.602 

—  4.9882 

+  4.9920 

—  4.9901 

-3.8 

-M6.8 

"     30 

70-71 

1.740 

—20.2518 

+20.2540 
4-15.4924 

—20.2529 

-2.2 

- 

-44.1 

"     80 

71-72 

1.420 

—15.4937 

—15.4980 

+1.3 

-H5.4 

been  transferred  from  the  right-hand  to  the  left-hand  page  and  nice 
versa.  The  correction  of  —  0.8  mm.  for  curvature  and  refraction  is 
applied  to  the  sum  of  the  two  distant  rod  readings,  the  correction  for 
either  one  being  —  0.4  mm.  The  curvature  is  not  appreciable  for  the 
near  rod  readings. 

Contrast  of  Methods. — A  comparison  of  the  present  Coast  Survey 
method,  just  described,  with  the  author's  method,  indicated  on  pages 
83  and  89,  will  show  that  there  is  just  twice  as  much  observing  per 
station  in  the  latter  method  as  in  the  former,  the  three  lines  of  the 
reticule  being  read  against  each  of  the  rods  twice  in  the  author's 
method  and  only  once  in  the  Coast  Survey  method.  It  is  still  more 
important  to  note,  however,  that  there  is  much  less  manipulation 
required  in  the  Coast  Survey  method  than  in  the  other,  the  additional 
manipulation  in  the  author's  method  being  at  each  station  the  placing 
of  the  striding  level  in  position  and  taking  it  off  again  after  observa- 
tion, reversing  the  striding  level  twice  and  reversing  the  telesco23e 
twice  at  each  station.  It  is  the  writer's  oj)inion  that  the  additional 
time  spent  at  the  station  for  these  additional  observations  and  addi- 
tional manii^ulations  tends  to  reduce  the  accuracy  of  the  observations 
by  increasing  the  magnitude  of  all  errors  which  are  a  function  of  the 
elapsed  time  at  the  station,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  errors 
due  to  changes  of  temperature  in  the  instrument.  In  addition  to  this 
it  is  probably  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  more  an  instru- 
ment is  handled  during  a  set  of  observations  the  less  accurate  are  the 
results  obtained. 

In  the  author's  method  reliance  is  placed  upon  reversals  of  the 
telescope  and  striding  level  to  eliminate  the  instrumental  errors.  In 
the  Coast  Survey  method  reliance  is  placed  definitely  upon  the  near 
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No.  29. 

Level  Results. 

Observer,  W.  H.  B.     Computer,  W.  H.  B. 


Mr.  Hayf  ord. 


No.  of  B.  M. 

Distance  from 
B.  M.  No.  1. 

Elevation  above. 

Locality. 

km. 

m. 

66 

110.. 585 

433.8842 

67 

111.887 

431.1176 

68 

113.351 

414.8168 

G 

113.941 

406.8523 

Stone  post  at  Sunbright,  Tenn. 

69 

115.730 

439.5431 

70 

117.333 

424.55.30 

71 

119.073 

404.3(J01 

72 

120.492 

388.8071 

equality  of  corresponding  fore  sights  and  back  sights.  The  correc- 
tions which  result  from  the  small  measured  diflferences  of  correspond- 
ing sights  are  found  to  be  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
aj^ply  them.  The  time  spent  in  applying  these  small  corrections  and 
in  determining  the  constant  C  each  day  in  the  field  is  probably  little 
more  than  1%  of  that  required  in  the  author's  method  for  the  thousands 
of  reversals  of  the  striding  level  and  telescope  in  the  field. 

Other  jjoints  of  contrast  between  the  two  methods  will  be  touched 
upon  later  in  this  discussion. 

Reason  for  Change  in  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survet/  Method  of  Leveling. — 
Beginning  with  the  year  1899  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  used 
a  radically  different  method  of  leveling  from  that  which  had  previously 
been  followed  in  that  organization  for  many  years.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  reasons  for  this  radical  change  should  be  made 
known. 

The  old  method  of  observation*  fulfilled  the  author's  doctrine  that 
the  method  of  leveling  "becomes  more  complicated  and  requires  more 
painstaking  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  required  "  (page  1),  and 
that  "  The  most  reliable  results  in  precise  leveling  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  obtained  by  careful  and  systematic  observations  designed  to 
jorevent  and  eliminate  errors  directly  in  the  observations."  The 
method  involved  the  use  of  a  target  rod,  and  in  that  respect  was  radi- 
cally difi'erent  from  the  author's  method,  but  it  closely  resembled  it 
in  that  both  the  striding  level  and  the  telescope  were  reversed  during 
the  readings  upon  each  rod  at  each  station.  The  amount  of  observing 
at  each  station  exceeded  considerably  that  necessary  in  the  author's 

*  This  method  is  described  in  Appendix  No.  15  of  theC.  &  G.  S.  Rep.  for  1879.  pp  302- 
211,  and  again  in  Appendix  No.  8  of  the  C.  &  G.  S.  Rep.  for  1898-99,  pp.  416-418. 
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Mr.  Hayford.  method.  In  fact,  the  method  advocated  by  the  author  may  be  said  to 
be  a  mean,  in  degree  of  complication  and  the  number  of  readings 
required  at  each  station,  between  the  old  C.  &  G.  S.  method  and  the 
present  C.  &  G.  S.  method. 

TABLE  No.  SO.-Deteemination  of  C,  8.20  a.  m.,  August  28th,  1900. 

Left-hand  page.  Right-hand  page. 


Number 

of 
station. 


Thread 

reading, 

baclc  sight. 

Mean. 

Thread 
interval. 

Rod  and 
tempera- 
ture. 

Thread 

reading, 

fore  sight . 

Mean. 

(     1515 
\     1528 
(     1542 

(     2  252 
i     2  357 

I     2  462 

i  1528.3  ■ 
1    2357.0  \ 

13 

14 
27 

105 
105 
210 

W 

W 

(.    0  357 
■{     0  462 
i     0  566 

(      1276 
■I     1288 
(      1301 

i  0461.7  \ 
t  1288.3  \ 

curv.  and  re 

0461.7 

2818.7 

f.    -0.8 

419 
52 
367 

1528.3 

2816.6 

2817.9 

367)  —  1.300 (- 

Thread 
interval . 


105 
104 
209 

13 
13 
25 


As  the  number  of  connections  of  the  level  lines  run  by  the  old  C.  & 
G.  S.  method  with  tidal  determinations,  with  other  level  lines  of  the 
same  kind,  and  with  level  lines  run  by  other  organizations,  increased, 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  real  accuracy  of  such  level- 
ing had  been  greatly  overestimated;  and  that  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  observations  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the  two  or  more 
runnings  of  the  same  section  with  each  other  was  an  entirely  fallacious 
indication  of  the  accuracy.  In  1898  so  much  evidence  of  this  kind 
had  accumulated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  a 
special  investigation  to  determine  where  the  difficulty  lay. 

On  November  29th,  1898,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  appointed  a  committee  of  four*  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  precise  levels  and  in  particular  to  investigate  "  The  accuracy 
of  various  methods,  their  relative  freedom  from  systematic  errors,  and 
their  relative  quickness,  cheapness  and  facility  of  reduction  of  the 
observations."  This  committee  met  for  three  or  iowv  hours  on  nearly 
every  working  day  from  that  date  until  their  report  was  submitted  on 
February  9th,  1899.  All  the  results  of  jirecise  leveling  published  up 
to  that  date  in  the  United  States  were  examined,  as  well  as  much  of 
the  general  American  literature  on  the  subject  of  precise  leveling,  and 
some  of  the  principal  Euroj)ean  publications  on  the  same  subject. 
For  their  convenience  all  the  levels  illustrated  in  bhe  author's  paper 
were  brought  to  Washington  for  direct  examination.      As  a  result  of 

*  John  F.  Hayford,  Isaac  Winston,  J.  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  L.  Baldwin. 
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this  extensive  study  of  the  facts,  in  the  form  of  published  results  and  Mr.  Hayford. 
of  the  various  opinions  of  individuals  expressed  in  the  literature 
examined,  and  of  direct  examination  of  the  instruments  advocated  by- 
various  parties,  the  committee  made  almost  unanimoiis  recommenda- 
tions which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  method  of  leveling  and 
the  modification  of  the  instrument  itself.  Two  of  the  main  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  committee,  and  upon  which  their  recommenda- 
tions were  based,  were  that  the  princii^al  errors  in  the  old  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  leveling  were  systematic  temperature  errors  follow- 
ing a  certain  law,  which  is  stated  more  fully  further  on,  and  that  the 
leveling  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  Kern  instruments  and  a  very 
simple  method  of  observation  was  of  at  least  as  high  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  that  of  the  C.  &  G.  S. ,  using  a  much  more  complicated 
and  laborious  method  of  observation  and  comjiutation. 

Adjustment  of  the  Precise  Level  Net. — It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer, 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  duties,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year,  to  direct  the  compilation  of  the  results  of  precise  leveling  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  compli- 
cated net-work  formed  by  such  lines.  In  the  course  of  the  work  of 
comjjilation  some  new  information  became  available  in  addition  to 
what  the  committee  had  used.  Before  making  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  net  it  was  necessary  to  review  carefully  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  re-examine  the  evidence  which  they  had  considered,  and  to 
study  the  new  evidence  and  test  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  in 
every  possible  way.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  making  the 
adjustment  that  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  different  kinds  of  leveling 
should  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  systematic  errors  of  each  kind  of 
leveling  should  be  specially  investigated.  The  investigation  thus 
made  as  a  preliminary  to  the  adjustment  of  the  level  net  confirmed  the 
committee's  conclusion  fully  in  regard  to  the  systematic  temperature 
error  affecting  the  old  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling,  and  showed  incidentally 
that  the  work  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  of  a  very  much 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  old  work  done  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  It  thus  furnished  new  evidence  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  in  regard  to  change  of  method  and 
instrument  were  correct.  At  the  time  the  adjustment  was  made  three 
parties  had  already  completed  a  season's  work  with  the  modified  level 
and  the  new  method,  and  these  results  were  also  available. 

The  net-work  of  precise  leveling  resulting  from  the  compilation, 
and  which  was  adjusted,  is  shown  in  Plate  VII.  The  line  symbols 
indicate  the  organization  which  did  the  work  and  in  a  general  way  the 
kind  of  leveling  involved.  The  figures  inside  each  circuit  show  the 
closing  error  of  the  cii-cuit  and  the  circumference  of  the  circuit  not 
including  water  leveling  along  tidal  waters.  A  plus  value  for  the 
closing  error  of  the  circuit  indicates  that  the  elevation,  carried  contin- 
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Mr.  Hayford.  uously  arouud  the  circuit  in  a  counter-clock-wise  direction,  is  too  great 
at  the  closing  point.  The  approximate  closing  error,  expressed  in 
millimeters  per  kilometer,  can  be  obtained  at  a  glance  by  dividing  the 
upper  value  in  each  circuit  by  the  lower. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  elevations  assigned  to  the  4O0O  bench-marks 
connected  with  this  net  it  must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  an 
aggregation  of  sejjarate  lines,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  evident 
that  the  errors  of  closure  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  make 
all  the  closures  disappear  and  make  all  lines  agree  at  junction  points. 
The  best  method  to  be  used  in  making  such  an  adjustment  is  not  self- 
evident.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  rather  than  of  fact.  After  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  matter  it  was  decided  to  use  the  least-square 
l^rocess  of  adjustment,  but  to  supplement  it  and  check  the  assumptions 
upon  which  it  is  based  as  frequently  as  jsossible  by  other  methods  of 
investigation. 

In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report  for  1898-99  is  given  a  full 
statement  of  the  compiled  facts  and  such  a  full  statement  of  the 
processes  of  adjustment  as  will  enable  any  engineer  to  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  results.  This  will  be  of  especial 
value  to  the  engineer  who  is  interested  in  precise  leveling,  as  such. 
For  the  engineer  who  is  interested  in  the  results  rather  than  the 
processes  there  is  also  given  a  complete  list  of  the  adjusted  elevations 
of  more  than  four  thousand  permanent  bench-marks  connected  with 
the  level  net  and  also  a  list  of  such  short  descriptions  of  these  bench- 
marks as  will  enable  the  engineer  to  find  them.  These  two  lists  are 
for  convenience  provided  with  an  alphabetical  index.  This  appendix* 
was,  at  the  date  of  writing  (Oct.  29th,  1900),  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  ready  for  distribution  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900.  Any  interested  engineer  may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to 
the  Sujierintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Temperature  Error  in  the  Old  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survei/  Leveling. 
— The  character  and  amount  of  the  temperature  error  discovered  in 
the  old  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling  is  of  special  interest  in  this  discussion 
because  the  author  concedes  that  the  errors  due  to  temperature  and 
atmosi:)heric  conditions  are  among  the  most  dangerous  errors  to  be 
encountered  in  ijreeise  leveling  (pages  29,  60  and  110)  and  because 
his  method  and  instrument  seem  to  leave  the  way  open  to  such  errors. 

The  committee  report,  confirmed  by  later  investigation,  indicates 
that  a  horizontal  surface,  as  defined  by  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling  previous  to 
1899,  is  always  tipped  up  with  reference  to  the  true  horizontal  surface, 
the  rotation  being  about  a  line  12-  north  of  west  or  south  of  east,  and 
the  inclination  being  such  that  the  southwestern  part  of  the  surface  is 

*  No.  6  of  the  Report  for  1898-99,  p.  347  et  seq. 
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too  low  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  surface  too  high,  regardless  Mr.  Hayford. 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  leveling  actually  progressed.  According 
to  this  law  a  C.  &  G.  S.  level  line  running  in  a  direction  about  12°  east 
of  north  will  give  elevations  which  run  too  low  at  a  maximum  rate; 
a  line  in  the  opposite  direction  will  run  too  high  at  a  maximum  rate; 
and  in  the  two  directions  at  right  angles,  namely,  12°  north  of  west 
and  12°  south  of  east  a  Hne  will  not  be  subject  to  a  systematic  tend- 
ency to  run  either  too  high  or  too  low.  It  may  be  wqII  to  note  here 
that  an  error  of  this  form  will  not  be  detected  byre-running  the  line  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  if  the  forward  line  runs  too  high  in  going 
southwestward,  say,  the  backward  line  running  to  the  northeastward 
will  run  low  by  the  same  amount,  and  the  two  lines  will  show  no  diver- 
gence. 

The  proofs  for  this  law,  brought  forward  by  the  committee,  did  not 
involve  any  use  of  the  principles  of  least  squares.  They  were  based 
simply  ujion  the  discrepancies  developed  when  lines  were  run  between 
tide  gauges  or  between  points  connected  independently  by  other  lines 
of  levels  run  by  some  other  method.  The  main  reliance  was  of  course 
placed  upon  the  first  line  of  evidence. 

Several  preliminary  adjustments  of  the  precise  level  net  were  made 
before  a  final  adjustment  was  attempted.  These  preliminary  adjust- 
ments showed  that  the  C.  &  G.  S.  lines  persistently  needed  corrections 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  error  stated  above.  The  same  tests 
were  also  api^lied  by  the  committee,  and  again  in  the  preliminary  ad. 
justments,  to  the  leveling  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  every  case 
indicated  that  there  was  no  appreciable  systematic  error  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  leveling  corresponding  to  that  in  the  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling. 

It  might  be  contended  that  the  evidence  thus  furnished  by  the  pre- 
liminary adjustment  was  not  valid,  as  it  involved  the  assumption  that 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  Atlantic,  whereas  it 
has  been  claimed  that  it  is  considerably  above.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  some  check  on  the  reality  of  the  systematic  error  which 
is  independent  of  any  such  assumption.  In  the  level  net  shown  on 
Plate  VII  there  are  eighteen  circuits,  of  which  the  C.  &  G.  S.  level- 
ing previous  to  1899  forms  a  part  only,  the  remainder  being  either  spirit 
leveling  of  some  other  kind  or  water  levels.  Only  one  of  these  circuits, 
namely,  that  given  by  the  level  lines  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cetlar 
Keys,  ria.,  and  the  water  levels  from  Cedar  Keys  to  St.  Augustine 
through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  has  a  closing  error  which  is  affected  by 
the  assumijtion  as  to  the  relative  elevation  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  remaining  seventeen  closures  are  indejiendent  of  any 
such  assumption.  Of  these  seventeen,  fourteen  have  closing  errors  of 
the  sign  which  would  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  closing 
error  in  each  case  is  due  entirely  to  the  above  systematic  error  in  the 
portion  of  the  circuit  run  by  the  C.  &  G.  S.  previous  to  1899.     An  ad- 
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Mr.  Hayford.  clitional  circuit  has  since  been  closed  whicli  also  agrees  with  the  four- 
teen, making  in  all  fifteen  cases  out  of  eighteen.  For  example,  in  the 
circuit,  Cairo — Odin — St.  Louis — Cairo,  the  eastern  and  northern  sides 
of  the  circuit  were  run  by  the  C.  &  G.  S.  According  to  the  law  of  the 
supposed  systematic  error,  the  line  from  Cairo  to  St.  Louis,  ria  Odin, 
shoiild  run  considerably  low,  causing  the  closing  error  of  the  circuit 
to  be  negative.  The  actual  closing  error  is  —227  mm.,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circuit  570  km. 

The  reality  of  the  supposed  law  of  systematic  error  having  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  a  purely  inductive  method,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  theory  as  to  its  cause,  the  next  step  in  making  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  level  net  was  to  derive  a  numerical  expression  for  the 
error  and  to  apply  the  proper  corrections  to  the  various  lines.  It  was 
found  that  the  correction  to  the  elevations  on  a  line  running  12°  west 
of  south  was  — 1.25  mm.  per  kilometer,  and  that  it  was  -f-1-25  mm.  per 
kilometer  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  a  line  running  in  any  other 
direction  the  correction  required  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  the  line  and  the  direction  stated  above.  This  maximum 
correction  of  1.25  mm.  per  kilometer  corresponds  to  a  vertical  angle  of 
only  0.33  of  a  second  of  arc,  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  division  on  the 
level  vials  ordinarily  used,  one  division  being  from  2  to  3  seconds. 
The  minuteness  of  this  correction  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  possible  explanation  given  below. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded,  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  instru- 
ments of  precision,  and  with  the  particular  instruments  herein  de- 
scribed and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  tised  in  the  field,  that 
unequal  though  small  changes  of  temperature  are  continually  taking 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  leveling  instrument  while  in  use;  that 
these  unequal  changes  of  temperature  produce  continual  small 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment; that  all  portions  of  the  instrument  on  the  side  from  Avhich 
the  greatest  amounts  of  heat  are  being  received  tend  to  assume 
higher  temperatures  than  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  in  gen- 
eral the  instrument  receives  more  heat  from  the  side  toward  the  sun 
at  any  given  time  than  from  other  directions,  even  though  the  imme- 
diate source  of  heat  is  not  the  sun  (from  the  direct  rays  of  which  the 
instrument  is  always  protected),  but  the  inner  surface  of  the  tent  or 
umbrella,  the  surrounding  ground,  etc.  Changes  of  the  kind  just 
outlined  occurring  in  parts  of  the  instrument  which  are  below  the  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telescope  can  be  shown  to  have  but  httle  influ- 
ence ui^on  the  final  results,  since  they  aflfect  both  the  line  of  collima- 
tion and  the  level  vial  alike,  and  may  be  considered  as  simply  influ- 
encing the  stability  of  the  instrument. 

On  the  contrary,  similar  changes  taking  place  above  the  line  of 
collimation  of  the  telescope  can  be  shown  to  have  marked  system- 
atic and  cumulative  eflfects. 
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One  effect  of  unequal  changes  of  temperature  occurring  above  tlie  Mr.  Has^ford. 
line  of  collimation  is  to  change  the  angle  between  the  tangent  to  the 
level  vial  at  its  middle  point  and  the  line  of  collimation.  As  soon  as 
the  telescope  and  striding  level  are  placed  in  a  given  position  the 
parts  which  are  toward  the  source  of  heat  (the  sun)  tend  to  assiime  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  opposite  parts,  and  the  effect  of  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  collars  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  legs  of  the 
striding  level,  and  of  distortion  of  the  vial  itself,  is  to  cause  the 
bubble  to  crawl  slowly  toward  the  source  of  heat.  Thus  the  bubble 
always  tends  to  be  nearer  the  sun  than  it  would  be  if  all  parts  of  the 
instrument  were  always  at  the  same  temperature.  The  ultimate  effect 
of  this  is  to  make  the  corrected  rod  reading  too  small  when  taken  upon 
rods  toward  the  sun  from  the  instrument,  and  to  make  readings  taken 
upon  rods  away  from  the  sun  too  large.  These  errors  combine  in  their 
effect  upon  the  computed  elevations,  and  tend  to  make  the  elevations 
carried  toward  the  sun  too  great,  and  vice  versa. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  jiassing  that  this  explanation  also  applies  to 
the  author's  method  of  leveling.  If  the  bubble  tends  to  crawl  toward 
the  sun  on  account  of  expansion  of  the  sim-ward  end  of  the  striding 
level  and  of  the  sun-ward  collar,  and  on  account  of  direct  distortion  of 
the  level  vial,  and  is  held  back  from  such  movement  by  use  of  the 
micrometer  screw  when  taking  readings  on  a  rod  toward  the  sun,  the 
rod  reading  is  necessarily  too  small,  the  line  of  sight  having  been 
inclined  downward  by  the  act  of  holding  back  the  bubble.  The 
reverse  will  be  true  in  reading  upon  a  rod  away  from  the  sun.  These 
errors  will  combine  as  indicated  above  and  make  all  elevations  carried 
toward  the  sun  too  great,  and  vice  versa. 

Is  this  explanation  quantitatively  suflScient  to  account  for  system- 
atic errors  which  were  found  in  the  old  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling?  Do  the 
laws  corresponding  to  this  explanation  agree  with  the  actual  results 
of  the  leveling?  As  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
changes  of  temperature  required  are  exceedingly  small,  differences  of 
less  than  0. 1°  Cent,  between  the  two  collars  or  two  legs  of  the  striding 
level  being  suflScient  to  account  for  1  mm.  per  kilometer.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  given  in  response  to  the  second  question. 

During  the  progress  of  the  leveling  along  a  given  line  the  sun  is 
steadily  changing  in  azimuth  during  each  day  and  the  temperature 
error  at  present  under  consideration  is  necessarily  undergoing  corre- 
sponding changes.  The  temiDcrature  error  remaining  in  the  final 
result  from  a  long  line  of  levels  should  be  that  corresponding  to  the 
average  direction  of  the  level  line  and  the  average  effective  azimuth  of 
the  sun  during  the  hours  of  observation.  This  average  effective 
azimuth  will  be,  for  C.  &  G.  S.  work,  a  little  west  of  south,  both 
because  the  afternoon  i^eriod  of  observation  is  u]3on  an  average 
slightly  longer  than  the  forenoon  period  and  because  the  amount  of 
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Mr.  Hayford.  heat  reflected  from  the  ground  and  other  objects  toward  the  instru- 
ment from  the  dii'ection  of  the  sun  will  be  much  greater  during  the 
comparatively  dry  afternoon  hours  than  during  the  moist  morning 
hours.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  stated  above  that  the  maximum  sys- 
tematic correction  occurs  on  an  average  for  a  line  12°  west  of  south  or 
east  of  north. 

These  systematic  temperature  errors  should  be  expected  to  be 
much  smaller  in  cloudy  than  in  sunny  weather;  much  smaller  on  a 
line  run  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  over  grass  than  on  a  line  unshaded 
from  the  sun  or  over  the  bare  ballast  of  the  railroad  track;  should  be 
expected  to  depend  intimately  upon  the  care  taken  to  protect  the 
instrument  from  the  sun  and  from  reflected  heat  from  surrounding 
objects;  and  should  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  length  of  time  that 
the  instrument  stands  at  the  station  is  increased.  The  resulting  sys- 
tematic errors  on  various  lines  due  to  this  cause  will,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  vary  widely  in  magnitude. 

On  certain  of  the  lines  run  by  the  C.  &  G.  S.  previous  to  1899  the 
double  simultaneous  method  was  used.  On  these  lines  the  two  rods 
were  usually  known  as  P  and  Q.  One  of  the  double  lines  was  run 
entirely  with  the  P  rod  and  the  other  with  the  (^  rod,  and  at  each 
instrument  station  all  readings  upon  the  P  rod  were  taken  before  the 
corresponding  readings  on  the  Q  rod.  The  observations  on  the  Q  line 
"were,  therefore,  always  taken  later  than  those  on  the  P  line,  and  if  the 
above  theory  in  regard  to  the  temperature  errors  is  correct  it  should 
be  true  that  upon  an  average  the  Q  line  should  have  a  larger  error 
than  the  P  line,  the  differences  of  temperature  having  had  more  time 
to  accumulate  before  the  observations  were  made.  It  hajspens  that 
here  are  four  such  lines,  aggregating  a  total  length  of  1  000  km.,  for 
which  the  corrections  are  known  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  Q  line  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  P  line,  and 
the  errors  of  both  lines  have  the  same  sign,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  advocated. 

If  the  Q  line  is  always  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  P  line,  the 
divergence  between  the  P  and  Q  lines  -should  be  systematic  with  re- 
spect to  the  direction  of  the  line,  just  as  the  error  of  either  one  is  sys- 
tematic with  respect  to  direction,  that  is,  the  sign  of  the  discrepancy 
P — Q  should  be  plus  for  a  line  running  a  little  east  of  north  and  minus 
for  a  line  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  should  approach  zero  for  a 
line  running  nearly  at  right  angles.  As  a  further  test  upon  the  theoi-y, 
this  supposition  was  examined  on  all  the  available  lines  leveled  in  this 
manner,  nearly  2  400  km.  in  all,  andST^"  showed  a  discrepancy  P — Q 
in  agreement  with  the  theory,  and  43"o  disagreed.  The  discrepancies 
of  those  lines  which  agreed  with  the  theory  were  about  three  times  as 
large  as  those  which  disagreed. 

A  still  further  test  of  this  same  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  discrep- 
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ancy  P — (^  and  the  direction  of  the  line  was  made  by  examining  the  Mr.  Hayford. 

same  lines  by  separating  them  into  sections  at  points  where  there 

were  marked  changes  in  the  general  direction,  and  comparing  the  rate 

of  divergence  of  the  P  and  §  lines  on  each  section  with   the  rate 

of  divergence  on  the  pi'eceding  and  following  section.     If  the  theory 

advanced  is  correct,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  line  changes  in 

such  a  way  as  to  aj)proach  the  direction  12°  west  of  south  the  minus 

rate  of  the  divergence  between  the  two  hnes  should  increase;  and  if 

the  change  of  direction  is  such  as  to  make  it  approach  12°  east  of 

north,  the  plus  rate  of  divergence  should  increase.     The  examination 

showed  that  82%"  of  the  leveling  so  examined  agreed  with  the  theory, 

and  only  \'^%  disagreed. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  magnitude  of  this  systematic  cor- 
rection has  been  determined  by  treating  several  thousand  kilometers 
of  leveling  done  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  that  the  above  in- 
direct tests  of  the  theory  are  also  based  upon  thousands  of  kilometers 
of  such  leveling.  The  conclusions  just  stated  must,  therefore,  be 
given  heavy  weight  in  comparison  with  any  deductions  from  a  few 
experimental  observations  over  short  lines  and  covering  but  a  few  days 
or  hours. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  same  tests  being  applied  to  the 
leveling  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  which  a  simple  method  was 
used  involving  but  a  short  observing  period  at  each  station,  failed 
to  indicate  any  appreciable  systematic  temperature  error.  The 
author's  method  of  observing  is  intermediate  between  the  old  C.  &  G. 
S.  method  and  the  Engineer  method,  and  the  writer,  therefore, 
believes  that  his  leveling  is  probably  subject  to  a  systematic  tempera- 
ture error  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  in  the  old  C.  &  G. 
S.  leveling.  The  construction  of  the  instrument  used  by  him  is  also 
such  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  a  temperature  error  of  the 
kind  indicated  must  exist  in  the  results. 

The  reason  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  to  eliminate  if  possible  the 
temperature  error,  in  designing  the  new  instrument,  should  now  be 
apparent.  The  substitution  of  the  nickel-iron  alloy,  with  a  coefficient 
of  expansion  about  as  small  as  that  of  pine,  in  the  place  of  the  bell- 
metal  and  brass  formerly  used  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope 
and  striding  level,  the  increased  protection  of  the  level  vial  by 
countersinking  it  into  the  telescope  and  surrounding  it  by  a  dead-air 
space  enclosed  by  heavy  metal  and  glass  walls,  and  the  placing  of  the 
level  vial  as  close  as  possible  to  the  line  of  collimation,  are  all  features 
designed  to  eliminate  the  temperature  error  in  the  1900  instrument. 
The  notes  indicated  in  the  last  four  columns  of  the  form  shown  in 
Table  No.  28,  were  taken  for  the  express  i)urpose  of  determining 
whether  the  temperature  error  was  still  aijpreciable  in  the  new  level- 
ing.    If  the  forward  and  backward  runnings  on  a  certain  section  of 
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Mr.  Hayford.  the  line  were  made  at  such  times  that  in  both  cases  the  direction  of 
progress  was  directly  toward  the  sun,  the  eflfect  of  the  temperature 
error  being  to  make  both  lines  run  high  toward  the  sun,  the  discrepancy 
B  —  i^  between  the  two  runnings  would  tend  to  be  of  the  minus  sign. 
Similarly,  if  in  both  cases  the  leveling  progresses  away  from  the  sun, 
the  sign  of  JB  —  F  should  be  plus.  In  short,  if  the  temperature  error 
still  existed  it  should  be  possible  to  predict  the  sign  of  the  divergence 
of  B  —  F  iov  certain  cases,  and  the  actual  signs  and  magnitudes  of  the 
discrepancy  5  —  -F  might,  therefore,  be  used  to  detect  the  temperature 
error.  Such  a  test  was  applied  carefully  and  in  detail  to  each  of  the 
three  lines  run  in  1899.  It  indicated  that  even  with  the  instrument  of 
the  intermediate  tyj^e  used  during  that  year  the  temperature  error,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  was  so  small  as  to  escape  detection. 

This  particular  form  of  test  was  not  available  in  connection  with 
the  old  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling,  because  the  necessary  notes  as  to  time  of 
day  and  direction  of  the  line  and  weather  conditions  were  not  taken. 

Minor  Comments. — The  writer  agrees  completely  with  the  author  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  simultaneous  reading  of  the  rod  and 
bubble  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  either  accurate  or  rapid  observa- 
tions (page  41).  The  writer  also  agrees  with  the  comment  made  on 
the  French  bubble-reading  device  (page  8)  to  the  effect  that  it  does 
not  accomplish  satisfactorily  the  j^rimary  object  for  which  it  was 
designed,  namely,  to  enable  the  reading  of  the  bubble  and  rod  to  be 
made  simultaneously.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  reading  device  on  the 
1900  C.  &  G.  S.  level  makes  the  reading  of  the  rod  and  bubble  as 
nearly  simultaneous  as  is  possible,  it  being  so  constructed  that  the 
distance  between  the  eyejjiece  of  the  telescojje  and  the  eyepiece  of  the 
reading  device  is  adjustable  to  fit  the  distance  between  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  using  it;  the  focus  of  the  reading  device  is  adjustable,  and  no 
movement  of  the  eyeballs  is  necessary  when  the  attention  is  changed 
from  the  rod  to  the  bubble.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  inclined 
mirror  does  not  accomiilish  the  purpose  so  well  as  the  1900  reading 
device,  for  the  reason  that  the  observer  must  change  the  direction  of 
his  line  of  sight  in  looking  from  the  image  of  the  bubble  in  the  mirror 
to  the  rod,  or  vice  versa;  that  he  is  likely  to  be  troubled  by  distracting 
images  of  surrounding  objects  in  the  inclined  mirror,  and  that  the 
observer  is  forced  to  hold  his  head  in  such  a  position  that  the  two  eyes 
are  nearly  in  the  same  vertical  jjlane.  He  must,  therefore,  hold  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  is  forced  to  set  up  the  instrument  several  inches 
lower  than  is  necessary  when  using  a  reading  device  which  allows  him 
to  stand  in  a  natural  erect  position. 

The  author's  point,  that  the  ordinary  wye-level  is  very  imperfect  in 
principle  and  is  not  conducive  to  quick  work,  seems  well  taken  (pages 
4  and  14).  The  plan  used  on  all  jjrecise  levels,  of  mounting  the  tele- 
scope in  such  a  way  that  it  is  controlled  by  a  micrometer  screw  under 
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the  eye  end,  is  conducive  to  rapid  work,  and  may  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Hayford. 
advantage  on  ordinary  instruments.  The  same  statement  is  true  of  the 
various  devices  for  reading  the  bubble  without  moving  away  from  the 
eye  end  of  the  telescope.  The  use  of  a  direct-reading  rod  or  "  speak- 
ing rod  "  in  the  place  of  a  target  rod  is  also  conducive  to  rapidity. 
The  writer  believes  that  any  class  of  leveling  can  be  done  more  rapidly 
with  the  C.  &  G.  S.  1900  level,  or  an  instrument  of  the  same  type 
provided  with  a  less  sensitive  vial  for  rough  work,  and  by  using  direct- 
reading  rods,  than  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary  wye-level  and  target 
rod.  The  observer  will  usually  read  the  three  lines  against  the  rod 
much  more  quickly  than  he  can  indicate  to  a  rodman  the  point  at 
which  the  target  must  be  placed  to  obtain  the  same  accuracy.  The 
manipulations  of  the  instrument  can  certainly  be  made  more  rajiidly. 
In  suj^port  of  this  opinion,  attention  is  called  to  the  statements  of  the 
actual  performances  of  the  1899  and  1900  C.  &  G.  S.  levels  given 
under  the  heading  "  Speed  and  Accuracy  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siirvey 
Leveling,  1899-1900."    Tage  171. 

The  author  considers  the  fact  that  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  Men- 
denhall  instrument,  about  which  the  telescope  rotates  under  the 
action  of  the  micrometer  screw,  intersects  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
instrument,  an  advantage,  and  implies  (pages  6,  7  and  11)  that 
when  the  horizontal  axis  is  not  so  located  there  are  appreciable  changes 
in  the  height  of  instrument  between  corresponding  fore  sights  and  back 
sights  on  account  of  the  re-leveling.  Tliis  argument  against  placing 
the  horizontal  axis  in  the  usual  position  has  frequently  been  advanced 
by  others.  Is  it  a  valid  argument?  The  practice  among  C.  k  G.  S. 
observers  is  to  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  work  the  reading 
of  the  micrometer  head  tor  which  the  telescope  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  axis;  in  other  words,  such  a  reading  for  the  micrometer  that 
the  bubble  of  the  level  will  remain  in  a  fixed  position  when  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed  in  azimuth  after  being  acciirately  leveled  up.  After 
once  getting  this  reading  in  mind,  and  it  will  ordinarily  remain 
constant  within  two  or  three  divisions  of  the  micrometer  all  day  long, 
he  places  the  micrometer  at  that  reading  when  the  instrument  is  set 
up  and  then  finds  that  when  the  change  is  made  from  the  back  sight 
to  the  fore  sight,  or  irice  i-ersa,  that  the  reading  of  the  micrometer  head 
needs  to  be  changed  by  something  less  than  ten  divisions  and  often 
not  more  than  two  or  three.  If  the  total  change  is  even  as  great 
as  eleven  divisions,  corresjsonding  to  about  30  seconds  of  arc,  the 
height  of  the  instrument  is  changed  by  about  one-seven-thousandth  of 
the  distance  from  the  vertical  axis  to  the  horizontal  axis,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  1900  level,  by  about  -V  mm. ,  a  quantity  which  is  negligible 
for  a  single  station,  especially  as  it  is  as  likely  to  be  of  the  contrary  sign 
to  the  same  sign  at  the  next  station.  To  guard  against  this  very  small 
and  compensating  error  by  introducing  new  diflBculties  for  the  instru- 
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Mr.  Hayford.  ment  maker  by  requiring  liim  to  make  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
intersect  seems  to  be  an  error  of  judgment. 

Table  No.  3  is  given  to  show  that  the  effect  of  solar  attraction  is 
indicated  by  the  author's  leveling  in  1898  and  1899.  If  the  solar  attrac- 
tion were  appreciable  there  should  be  a  large  preponderance  of  minus 
signs  in  Group  1  of  that  table,  and  of  plus  signs  in  Group  2,  while 
Groups  3  and  4  shoiild  each  show  no  well-marked  preponderance  of 
either  sign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preponderance  of  signs  in  Groups 
1  and  2  is  no  more  marked  than  in  3  and  4,  and  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  table  contains  any  evidence  of 
solar  attraction. 

The  author  maintains  that  a  reversible  striding  level  is  an  absolute 
necessity  on  a  precise  leveling  instrument.  He  states,  as  his  reason, 
that  "no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  capability  of  a  level  tube 
for  holding  its  horizontal  adjustment,"  and,  that  "  The  only  rational 
elimination  of  this  error  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  observations 
for  each  sight  with  the  level  tube  direct  and  reversed."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  particular  instrument  with 
which  the  author  is  most  familiar.  The  C.  &  G.  S.  levels  do  not  behave 
in  the  manner  indicated.  One  of  the  1900  levels  was  carefully  put  in 
adjustment  at  Washington  in  July,  1900,  and  shipped  by  express  to  a 
point  in  Kentucky.  The  observer  there,  on  beginning  work  with  it, 
found  it  to  be  still  in  adjustment.  He  began  his  observations  on  July 
24th  without  having  touched  an  adjusting  screw  and  continued  without 
making  any  adjustment  until  September  7th.  During  that  period  the 
value  of  C  never  exceeded  0.005  until  September  7th,  when  it  jumped 
to  -{-0. 015.  The  value  0. 005  for  C  means  that  the  line  tangent  to  the  level 
vial  at  its  middle  point  makes  an  angle  of  approximately  3  seconds 
with  the  pointing  line  of  the  telescope.  The  instrument  was  adjusted 
on  September  7th  and  from  that  time  until  October  20th  C  exceeded 
0.005  only  once,  and  then  was  found  to  be  0.006,  only.  The  mean  value 
(algebraic)  of  G  during  the  period  September  8th  to  October  20th  was 
+  0. 002,  or  but  little  more  than  1  second  of  arc.  G  was  determined  regu- 
larly on  every  day  on  which  observations  were  made.  If  C  equals  0.005, 
the  correction  due  to  this  error  of  adjustment  when  the  difference  of  a 
fore  sight  and  the  corresponding  back  sight  is  10  m.,  that  being  the 
maximum  difference  allowed,  is  only  0.1  mm.  In  the  comi^utation  it 
is  i3roposed  to  ajsply  the  corrections  whenever  appreciable,  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  error  is  constant  for  one  day  at  a  time.  When 
the  total  range  of  variation  in  the  adjustment  does  not  exceed  6  seconds 
of  arc  for  weeks  at  a  time,  as  in  this  instrument,  and  the  test  of  the 
adjustment  is  made  on  every  day  and  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  will 
the  author  contend  that  the  accuracy  of  the  leveling  has  been  appreci- 
ably decreased  by  substituting  such  a  fixed  level  for  the  striding  level? 

The  other  1900  instrument  behaved  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  well  as 
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this  one.  One  of  the  1899  C.  &  G.  S.  levels,  which  was  still  in  use  Mr.  Hayford. 
during  the  present  year,  shows  a  similar  behavior.  It  was  in  use  from 
May  8th  to  September  12th,  during  which  time  225  miles  of  double 
line  of  leveling  were  completed.  Its  error  of  adjustment  was  deter- 
mined twice  during  each  day  of  obsei-vations.  It  was  adjusted  only 
once  during  the  season.  The  error  of  adjustment  exceeded  3.4  seconds 
only  six  times  during  the  whole  season. 

Especial  attention  is  called  (pages  45  and  46)  to  the  necessity  of  ac- 
curately centering  the  objective  and  of  insuring  that  the  sliding  tube 
carrying  the  eye  end  moves  in  a  straight  line.  This  is,  of  course,  more 
important  for  a  level  telescope  of  the  non-reversible  type  used  in  the 
1900  C.  &  G.  S.  instrument  than  for  the  reversible  type  of  telescope. 
It  is  necessary  to  insure  within  certain  limits  in  the  non-reversible  tele- 
scope that  the  point  in  the  reticule  defined  by  the  middle  thread,  or 
rather  the  mean  of  the  three  threads,  moves  in  a  straight  line  passing 
through  the  optical  center  of  the  objective  during  the  process  of  focus- 
ing. A  little  investigation  shows  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  this 
condition,  within  the  required  limits,  in  the  instrument  shop.  It  is 
imiJortant,  however,  to  note  that  when  the  reticule  in  such  a  non- 
reversible telescope  has  once  been  adjusted  to  the  proper  jjosition,  that 
this  adjustment  must  not  be  disturbed  in  the  field.  All  field  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  by  moving  the  level  vial  and  not  by  moving 
the  reticule. 

On  page  55,  a  possible  heaving  or  settling  of  the  instrument  or 
rods,  as  an  explanation  of  the  systematic  differences  often  noted  be- 
tween forward  and  backward  lines,  is  dismissed  quickly  without  an 
adequate  discussion.  It  is  apparently  assumed  that  if  the  turning 
point  pins  "are  scarcely  susceptible  to  any  heaving  or  settling  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  readable  with  an  instrument,  even  at  a  very 
.short  range,"  that  it  is  proved  that  no  appreciable  systematic  errors 
can  arise  from  the  cause  under  consideration.  The  systematic 
divergences  between  forward  and  backward  lines,  which  have  been 
accounted  for  frequently  in  the  literature  of  leveling  as  having  resulted 
from  rising  or  settling  of  the  rod  supports  or  of  the  instrument,  have 
seldom  exceeded  0.25  mm.  per  kilometer  of  line  run,  and  have  more 
frequently  been  less  than  0.1  mm.  j^er  kilometer  than  more.  To  ac- 
count for  an  error  of  0.1  mm.  in  a  single  kilometer,  supposing  that 
there  are  seven  stations  (average  sight  71  m.j,  if  it  be  assumed  that 
each  rod  support  (7)  and  each  instrument  sui^port  (7)  had  a  systematic 
tendency  to  settle  (or  rise),  requires  that  each  movement  should  be  on 
an  average  0.007  mm.,  if  they  are  all  of  the  same  sign.  This  quantity  is 
not  readable  with  a  leveling  instrument,  but  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
error  for  wliieh  an  explanation  is  sought.  To  assert  that  the  rod  and 
instrument  supports  are  not  subject  to  changes  of  that  magnitude  is  to 
assert  that  they  have  an   exceedingly  high  and  improbable  degree  of 
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Mr.  Hayford.  stability.  To  account  for  an  error  of  0. 25  mm.  in  a  single  kilometer  hj 
movements  of  tlie  rod  supports  alone,  tlie  systematic  movements  of 
the  instrument  being  eliminated  by  the  method  of  observation,  which 
is  the  case  if  half  of  the  fore  sights  are  taken  before  the  corresponding 
back  sights,  requires  a  systematic  settling  (or  rising)  of  less  than  0.04 
mm.  at  each  jjoint,  a  quantity  which  is  still  not  readable  on  the  rod 
with  the  leveling  instrument.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  source  of  error 
is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  make  it  imperative  that  all  lines  should  be 
run  in  both  the  forward  and  backward  direction  and  the  mean  taken, 
if  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired? 

The  requirement,  stated  without  modification  on  page  74,  that  the 
recorder  and  the  rodmen  of  a  leveling  party  should  be  college 
graduates  is  at  least  open  to  question.  The  computation  required  of 
the  recorder  consists  simply  of  adding  and  subtracting,  and  dividing 
by  two  or  three.  It  is  essential  that  he  shoiild  be  a  man  who  is  careful 
and  conscientious,  and  who  can  make  such  simiDle  comiDutations  as  are 
required  of  him  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  The  rodmen  must  be 
men,  or  youths,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  work  and  obey  orders. 
All  must  be  willing  to  hurry,  and  each  miist  have  the  physique  to  stand 
the  work  and  the  stomach  to  stand  the  changing  fare.  These  qualities 
can  be  found  without  difficulty  among  those  who  have  never  been  to 
college,  and  to  require  such  an  education  is  surely  arbitrary. 

On  page  77  the  statement  is  made  that  "On  some  recent  Govern- 
ment work,  a  system  of  single  lines  has  been  adopted  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  checking  or  closing  the  work  by  leveling  in  large  polygonal 
lines  forming  a  net." 

This  statement  is  followed  by  a  prediction  as  to  the  errors  which 
would  develop  in  such  a  case.  The  only  recent  work,  within  the 
writer's  knowledge,  which  has  been  done  in  the  manner  stated  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  line  run  in  1899  between  Gibraltar,  Mich.,  at  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Three  different  portions  of  this  line 
were  run  as  longlooj^s  by  leveling  continiiously  southward  along  one 
railroad  and  then  returning  to  the  starting  point  along  another 
parallel  railroad  or  canal  towpath.  In  each  case  the  leveling  was 
carried  continuously  in  a  counter-clock-wise  direction  around  the  cir- 
cuit as  a  single  line.  The  lengths  of  the  separate  circuits  were  82  km. , 
112  km.  and  87  km.,  and  the  errors  of  closure  were,  respectively,  —4.9 
mm.,  -f-  9.0  mm.  and  -f  9.3  mm.  Moreover,  these  three  circuits  were 
broken  into  smaller  circuits  by  six  cross-lines  at  points  where  the  two 
railroads,  or  the  railroad  and  towpath  concerned,  drew  near  together. 
These  cross-lines  failed  to  develop  the  existence  of  any  "  serious  local 
undulations,"  the  nine  small  circuits  showing  the  same  absurdly  small 
closures  as  the  three  large  circiiits.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
observer  on  this  line  believes  most  thoroughly  that  the  principal  cause 
of  a  systematic  tendency  to  rixn  high  (or  low)  is  usually  the  settling  or 
rising  of  rod  supports. 
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Rodit. — It  is  objected  that  the  paraffining  of  level  rods  causes  the  Mr.  Hayford. 
wood  to  become  soft,  prevents  the  jDerfect  adhesion  of  paint  and 
increases  the  coefficient  of  expansion  50%  (page  12).  The  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  has  had  paraffined  rods  in  continuous  nse  since 
1895,  and  its  experience  does  not  justify  any  one  of  these  criticisms. 
The  strongest  objections  to  paraffined  rods  seem  to  come  from  those 
who  have  used  them  but  little,  if  at  all,  or  from  instrument  makers 
who  are  not  disposed  to  take  ujd  a  novelty. 

The  symmetrical  cross-section  of  the  rod  which  is  used  by  the 
C.  &  G.  S.  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  T-shajjed  cross-section, 
in  that  the  rod  is  less  likely  to  warj).  It  has  the  apparent  dis- 
advantage of  affording  too  narrow  a  front  siirface  for  any  comi^licated 
graduation. 

The  discussion  of  pins  versus  foot-plates  is  dismissed  with  a  single 
sentence  (page  17),  upon  the  ground  that  the  foot-plates  "  are  con- 
sidered entirely  out  of  date."  Foot-jilates  are  still  in  Tise  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  have  been  continuously  in  use  for  many 
years.  The  discussion  of  jiins  versus  foot-plates  will  probably  be  an 
endless  one,  as  there  are  good  points  on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  but  little  error  in  the  ultimate 
results  can  be  credited  to  either  the  foot-plate  or  the  pin,  j^rovided 
each  section  of  the  line  is  run  in  both  the  forward  and  backward  direc- 
tions independently  and  the  mean  taken.  It  also  seems  clear  to  the 
writer  that  the  decision  between  the  foot-plate  and  the  pin  should  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
leveling  is  carried,  the  pin  being  jirobably  the  better  support  on  some 
kinds  of  soil  and  the  foot-plate  on  others. 

It  is  claimed  (page  14)  that  the  design  of  the  rod  shown  in  Figs. 
1,  2  and  3  "is  based  strictly  on  the  self-reading  principle,  and  thus 
enables  the  observer  to  read,  practically  without  counting  anything, 
from  the  coarsest  down  to  the  finest  graduation."  It  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  illustrations  of  the  C.  &  G.  S.  rod,  Plate  VI,  that 
in  its  graduation  an  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  elim'inate  the 
necessity  of  counting.  On  each  decimeter  the  2- cm.  point  is  marked 
by  the  upper  edge  of  a  white  rectangle  containing  a  figure,  the  4-cm. 
by  the  lower  edge  of  a  black  rectangle,  the  5-cm.  is  marked  by  a  white 
diamond,  the  6  by  the  upper  edge  of  a  black  rectangle,  the  8  by  the 
lower  edge  of  a  white  rectangle,  and  finally  the  zero  and  10  by  the 
center  of  a  white  rectangle  containing  a  figure.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
count  higher  than  2  to  identify  any  centimenter,  even  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  black  rectangles  and  the  unpainted  portion  of 
the  rod  disappears.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  no  marks 
on  the  rods  having  a  least  dimension  of  less  than  1  cm.,  and  that  all 
areas  of  color,  with  the  exception  of  the  5-cm.  mark,  are  rectangular. 
The  markings  will,  therefore,  remain    distinct   for  greater  distances 
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Mr.  Hayford.  and  more  furious  vibration  of  the  air  than  will  those  of  any  design 
having  smaller  areas  of  color  or  many  sharp  points. 

The  author  indicates  on  pages  14  and  53  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  a  2-mm.  graduation  should  be  furnished  in  addition  to 
the  centimeter  graduation.  In  this  opinion  he  does  not  stand  alone, 
as  the  same  principle  is  advocated  by  some  European  authors.  The 
C.  &  G.  S.  rod  carries  no  graduation  finer  than  single  centimeters,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  under  the  actual  conditions  of  work  the  2-mm. 
graduation  will  be  readable  only  on  short  sights.  On  such  short 
sights  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  section  of  the  line  when  a  connec- 
tion is  about  to  be  made  with  a  bench-mark,  or  in  climbing  a  very 
steep  grade,  the  centimeter  graduations  can  be  read  with  greater 
accuracy  than  ordinarily.  To  add  a  2-mm.  graduation  for  use  in 
such  cases  is  to  strengthen  the  strongest  part  of  the  line,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  refinement  which  is  of  little  value,  although  it  does  no 
harm  if  there  is  room  on  the  rod  for  the  additional  graduation.  It 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  rods  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  carry  no  graduations  smaller  than 
1  cm. 

The  writer  fails  to  see  the  advantage  of  j^lacing  the  zero  of  the 
graduation  nearly  5  cm.  above  the  foot  of  the  rod.  The  C.  &  G.  S. 
practice  is  to  put  the  zero  of  the  graduation  at  the  foot  of  the  rod, 
and  no  difficiilty  is  found  in  maintaining  that  relation  within  narrow 
limits. 

The  author  condemns  the  past  practice  of  applying  a  constant  rod 
correction  for  the  whole  season  (page  51),  and,  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  advocates  a  direct  measurement  of  the  rod  with  a  steel  tape 
three  times  a  day  (page  17),  or  even  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
stretch  (page  51).  It  would  seem  that  the  frequency  with  which  the 
rod  should  be  measured  depends  upon  the  accuracy  wilh  which  the 
rod  in  question  holds  a  constant  length,  and  that  the  necessary  fre- 
quency of  measurement  cannot  be  decided  in  the  ofi-hand  manner  in- 
dicated on  the  pages  cited.  The  various  measurements  of  the  C.  &  G.  S. 
paraffined  rods  made  between  field  seasons  at  the  office  during  past 
years,  and  in  the  field  once  or  twice  a  month  during  1899  and  1900  in- 
dicate that  after  a  paraffined  rod  has  once  been  fully  seasoned  by  actual 
use  in  the  field  or  by  exposiire  to  temperatures  as  high  as  it  will  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  it  will  hold  a  constant  length  within  a  range  but 
little  greater  than  1  part  in  10  000,  or  0.1  mm.  per  meter.  This  state- 
ment includes  all  variations  due  to  changes  in  the  humidity,  or  other 
causes,  except  changes  of  temperature,  the  measurements  having  been 
reduced  to  a  fixed  temperature  by  using  the  coefficient  of  exi^ansion 
0.000004  per  degree  Centigrade.  The  present  C.  <.t  G.  S.  practice,  of 
measuring  the  rods  with  great  accuracy  between  field  seasons  and 
Pleasuring  them  Avith  a  steel  tape  once  or  twice  a  month  diiring  the 
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season,  limits  the  possible  errors  from  the  cause  under  discussion  to  Mr.  Hayford. 
much  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  difference  of  height  meas- 
iired.     Under  these  conditions,  daily  measurements  of  the  rods  seem 
to  be  unwarranted. 

During  the  j^rocess  of  seasoning  the  paraffined  rods  usually  increase 
slightly  in  length. 

Collar  Ineriuality. — The  author's  statement,  on  page  60,  that  the 
commonly  accepted  method  of  determining  the  inequality  in  telescope 
collars  is  erroneous,  and  that  "  many  of  the  constant  errors  frequently 
encountered  in  leveling  oj^erations  and  attributed  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  princijjally  personal  equation  and  settlement  or  heaving  of  in- 
strument or  rods,"  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  error,  into  which  all 
who  have  dealt  with  this  matter  have  fallen,  is  surely  startling.  The 
statement  is  made  again,  on  pages  69  and  70,  that  the  usually  accepted 
method  of  determining  the  collar  inequality  "has  already  been  ex- 
l^lained  and  found  erroneous."  At  various  other  points  in  the  text 
the  author  indicates  with  emphasis  the  importance  he  attaches  to  this 
matter.  Were  the  author's  supposition  true,  not  only  would  all  who 
have  dealt  with  precise  levels  be  involved  in  confusion  at  the  discovery 
of  such  a  mistake,  but  so  wou.ld  several  generations  of  astronomers 
who  have  used  the  same  method,  and  set  it  forth  in  their  writings,  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of  the  inequality  of  the  pivots 
of  astronomical  transits  used  for  the  determination  of  time.  It  is 
imj^ortant,  then,  that  the  alleged  proof  of  the  error  of  the  usually 
accepted  theory  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of  one  who  makes  the 
examination  is  the  startling  array  of  assumptions  which  are  stated  to 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  jjrocedure  in  de- 
termining collar  inequality  (page  47).  The  next  matter  that  will 
catch  the  eye  in  a  quick  reading  is  the  inaccuracy  and  confusion  in  the 
statements  and  formulas  on  page  48.  In  the  figure,  w  is  marked  as  a 
distance,  and  in  lines  3  and  10  it  is  defined  as  an  inclination  or  abstract 
niamber.  e  is  defined  as  an  abstract  number  or  inclination  and  t  is 
stated  to  be  a  distance,  and  is  so  marked  in  the  figure.  The  formula 
w  =  e  -\- 1  is  equivalent  to  a  statement  that  a  distance  or  abstract 
number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  an  abstract  number  added  to  a  distance, 
an  absurdity.  Similar  absurdities  occur  at  several  points  on  the  same 
page.  Using  this  confusion  as  a  clew,  one  would  naturally  look  for 
some  more  serious  error. 

A  careful  examination  will  show  that  the  author's  whole  argument 
is  completely  erroneous,  and  that  the  commonly  accepted  method  of 
determining  the  inequality  of  collars  is  correct  within  attainable  limits 
of  accuracy.  He  has  confused  the  measurement  of  the  inequality  of 
the  radii  or  diameters  of  the  two  collars  with  a  measurement  of  the 
effect  of  such  inequahty  on  the  inclination  of  the  telescope  axis  and 
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Mr.  Hayford.  the  striding  level.  The  quantity  determined  is  usually  referred  to  as 
inequality  of  collars,  bixt  by  that  is  not  meant  inequality  of  the  radii 
of  the  collars,  but  simply  the  effect  of  that  inequality  in  producing 
an  erroneous  position  of  the  telescoj^e  axis  and  the  striding  level. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  made  clear  by  superposing  Fig.  15  (b) 
on  15  (a),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  two  points  0  coincide, 
keeping  both  figures  right  side  up.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  two  figures  represent  in  diagrammatic  form  a  section  at  one 
collar  through  the  striding  level,  telescope  and  cradle  support  in  the 
plane  of  the  contacts  of  those  three  bodies.  The  two  circles  repre- 
senting the  eye-end  collar  will  coincide,  after  the  superposition,  0 
being  the  center  of  the  eye  end  or  larger  collar  in  both  cases.  In  the 
sui^erposed  figure  the  relative  position  of  the  "level  tube"  and 
cradle  support  will  be  that  which  they  actually  hold  when  the  larger 
or  eye-end  collar  sei^arates  them.  The  two  small  circles  in  the  super- 
posed figure,  having  centers  at  0'  and  0',  show  the  two  possible 
positions  in  which  the  smaller  collar  might  be  placed,  first  in  contact 
with  the  cradle  support  and  next  in  contact  with  the  "level  tube," 
supposing  these  two  to  maintain  the  relative  i^ositions  which  they  had 
when  the  larger  collar  was  between  them.  It  is  evident  that  under 
the  action  of  gravity  the  smaller  collar  will  take  the  lower  of  the  two 
positions  shown  in  the  superposed  figure  and  its  center  will  then  be  a 
distance  w  or  0  0'  below  the  position  which  the  center  of  the  larger 
collar  had  occupied.  Similarly,  as  the  distance  0'  A  [of  Fig.  15  lb)\, 
A  being  a  point  on  the  striding  level,  is  fixed,  A  will  occupy  a  position 
2  IV,  equal  to  0'  0',  lower  than  it  did  when  the  larger  collar  separated 
the  cradle  support  and  the  "  level  tube."  In  the  reversal  of  the  tele- 
scope under  consideration  the  point  A  will  have  fallen  a  distance  2  tc, 
and  the  corresjaonding  jjoint  on  the  other  end  of  the  striding  level  will 
have  risen  2  w,  and  the  total  change  in  inclination  of  the  striding  level, 
which  will  be  measured  by  the  movement  of  the  bubble,  will,  there- 

4  w 
fore,  be  -^,  L  being  the  length  of  the  striding  level  between  its  sup- 

porting  wyes.     Similarly,  the  change  in  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 

.  2  w 

telescope,  the  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  two  collars,  will  be  -^■ 

X/ 

and  the  error  in  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  due  to  inequality  of  collars, 

w 
will  be   half  this   amount,  or   ^j  which  is  one-fourth  the  change  of 

inclination  indicated  by  the  striding  level  in  accordance  with  the 
usually  accepted  theory,  and  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  com- 
putation shown  on  the  upper  half  of  page  47.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  is  a  direct  proof,  dealing  with  the  quantity  of  which  the  measure- 
ment is  actually  required,  and  involves  no  consideration  of  the  difi'er- 
ence  of  radii  of  the  two  collars.     On  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
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it  involves  implicitly  the  assumption  that  the  angular  ojiening  of  the  Mr.  Hayford. 
wyes  of  the  cradle  supjDort  is  equal  to,  or  nearly  equal  to,  the  corre- 
sponding  angular   opening  of  the  -wyes  of  the  striding  level.     For, 
unless  this  were  true,  the  two  distances  marked  w  in  the  figures  would 
not  be  equal. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  same  observations  would  give  a  cor- 
rection for  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  due  to  inequality  of 
the  collars  which  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the 
ordinary  treatment, 

On  pages  90  to  93  is  given  an  example  of  the  record  of  observa- 
tions made  at  a  river  crossing,  and  on  jiage  85  the  claim  is  made  that 
when  these  observations  were  reduced,  by  using  a  value  0.0635  for  the 
inequality  of  collars,  the  results  from  the  four  crossings  agreed  very 
closely,  within  2.4  mm.,  and  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if 
"  the  correction  for  collar  inequality,  found  by  the  commonly  adoiited 
method  of  level  tube  and  telescope  reversals,"  had  been  used.  This 
argument  will  not  bear  close  examination.  The  author  has  failed 
entirely  to  apply  any  correction  for  curvature  and  refraction  in  his 
computation.  It  is  essential  to  apply  such  a  correction  whenever 
forward  and  backward  sights  are  vei-y  unequal  as  they  are  in  the  case 
in  hand.  The  correction  for  curvature  and  refraction  for  a  215-m. 
sight  (see  Fig.  16)  is  3.1  mm.,  for  a  211 -m.  sight  is  3.0  mm.,  and  for  a 
22  or  23-m.  sight  it  is  0.0  mm.  Applying  these  necessary  corrections 
to  the  observations,  the  results  stand  as  shown  in  Table  No.  31. 

TABLE  No.  31. 


Excess 
of  fore- 
sight. 

Difference  of  Elevation. 

Line. 

Observed. 

Correction 

for 
curvature 

and 
refraction. 

Corrected 

for 
curvature 

and 
refraction. 

Corrected, 
using 
0.0635. 

Corrected, 
using 
0.0276. 

1st  direct  D^ 

2d  direct  Z»., 

1st  reverse  "i?  I 

2d  reverse  R^ 

m. 
+192.7 
—188.6 
+188.6 
—192.7 

- 

- 

mm. 

hl23.8 

-14«.l 

-146.3 

-124.6 

mm. 
+3.1 
-3.0 
—3.0 
+3.1 

mm. 
126.9 
145.1 
143.3 
127.7 

mm. 
139.1 
133.2 
131.4 
139.9 

mm. 
132.2 
139.9 
138.1 
133.0 

The  last  column  was  computed  by  using  0.0276  mm.  per  meter  as 
ihe  correction  for  inequality  of  collars,  that  value  being  given  on  page 
47  and  stated  to  be  the  mean  of  twenty  observations  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  last  column  but  one  shows  the  corrected  values, 
using  0.0635,  the  author's  value  of  the  correction  for  collar  inequality. 
It  will  be  noted  at  a  glance  that  the  range  of  the  four  results  is  about 
as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.     The  observations  indicate  that 
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Mr.  Hayford.  the  true  value  of  the  collar  inequality  is  between  0.0276  and  0.0635,  as 
such  an  intermediate  value  would  come  closest  to  making  the  four 
differences  of  elevation  agree.  The  remarkable  agreement  of  2.4  mm., 
shown  on  page  85,  has  now  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  force  of  the 
argument  based  upon  that  agreement. 

It  may  jDossibly  be  contended  that  the  correction  for  refraction 
should  be  neglected,  as  the  refraction  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity. 
The  curvature,  however,  is  not  uncertain.  It  is  positively  known  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  corrections  used  herein  would  be  increased 
slightly  by  neglecting  the  refraction,  as  that  has  been  assumed  to  be 
one-eighth  of  the  curvature  and  of  the  contrary  sign. 

It  may  also  be  claimed  that,  as  the  curvature  and  refraction  are 
neglected  in  the  determination  of  the  inequality  of  collars,  by  the 
method  advocated  by  the  author  and  shown  on  pages  68  and  69,  this 
neglect  will  produce  errors  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  of  the  contrary 
sign,  as  those  produced  by  the  neglect  just  noted  in  the  observations 
at  the  river  crossing.  Such  an  argument,  however,  is  utterly  falla- 
cious, as  the  correction  for  curvature  and  refraction  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  whereas  the  correction  for  collar  inequality  in- 
creases as  the  first  power  of  the  distance.  Hence  the  curvature  and 
refraction  cannot  be  merged  with  the  collar  inequality  by  neglecting 
to  correct  for  curvature  and  refraction  when  determining  collar  in- 
equality. The  true  method  is  to  correct  for  curvature  and  refraction 
wherever  such  correction  becomes  apijreciable.  If  this»had  been  done 
in  Table  No.  9  the  derived  value  of  0.0624  for  correction  for  collar 
inequality  would  have  been  decreased  slightly. 

With  the  exception  noted,  namely,  the  neglect  to  apply  the  correc- 
tion for  curvature  and  refraction,  the  method  shown  in  Table  No.  9 
seems  to  be  correct,  and  should  give  a  value  of  the  collar  inequality  in 
agreement  with  that  of  the  ordinary  method  by  reversal  of  the  tele- 
scojie,  excejit  for  unavoidable  errors  of  observation. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  various  values  of  the  collar  inequality 
determined  by  the  two  methods  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  evidence  of 
wear  in  the  instrument,  or  poor  observation,  rather  than  anything 
wrong  in  the  theory.  The  value  +  0.0235  mm.  jDcr  meter  is  given  for 
this  correction  on  page  85,  and  +  0.0276  on  page  47,  both  being  de- 
termined by  the  usual  method  by  reversals  of  the  telescojie  in  the 
wyes.  The  value  0.0624  is  shown  on  page  69,  and  the  value  0.0685  is 
used  by  the  author  on  page  85.  Finally,  the  river  crossing  treated  on 
pages  90  to  93  indicates  that  the  true  value  lies  somew^here  between 
0.0635  and  0.0276.  The  great  range  of  these  values,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  unusually  large,  is  an  indication  that  the  concentration  of  the 
wear  on  the  telescope  collars  at  iowr  small  areas  has  produced  the  effect 
■which  should  be  expected. 

Table  JVb.  6  and  the  Conclusions  drawn  from  it. — The  imiJortance 
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ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  experiments  indicated  in  Table  No.  6  may  Mr.  Hayford, 
be  appreciated  by  noting  the  frequency  and  character  of  the  references 
to  it.     According  to  his  statement: 

"  The  imi^ortant  cumulative  error  is  that  produced  by  the  warping 
effect  of  the  sun's  direct  and  reflected  heat  rays  on  the  telescope  (see 
experiments  in  Table  No.  6).  All  other  errors  are  generally  of  a  com- 
pensating nature  when  good  instruments  are  used  "  (page  103). 

Again:  "  The  error  shown  to  exist  in  very  warm  weather  (see Table 
No.  6)  cannot  be  detected,  except  by  the  closure  of  a  line,  and  the  best 
and  most  careful  work  may  be  done  under  seemingly  good  conditions 
without  yielding  satisfactory  results  "  (page  79). 

On  pages  60  and  102  important  conclusions  are  also  based  upon 
this  table  as  to  the  times  of  day  and  kinds  of  weather  in  which  good 
work  can  be  done.  Finally,  page  76,  the  author  states  that  his  con- 
clusion, based  upon  Table  No.  6,  as  to  the  times  of  day  when  double 
lines  should  be  run,  "  supersedes  all  theoretical  reasoning,  being,  as  it 
is,  the  result  of  actual  observation  and  experiment." 

The  experiments  in  question  are  confined  to  a  single  day  and  a  single 
instrument  station.  Has  the  author  shown  good  judgment  in  using 
these  experiments  as  a  foundation  for  the  great  superstructure  of  far- 
reaching  conclusions  which  he  has  constructed?  Or,  if  he  has  addi- 
tional supports  for  his  superstructure,  is  he  not  unwise  in  leaving  the 
reader  in  ignorance- of  them? 

When  one  examines  the  evidence  carefully,  with  a  view  to  answer- 
ing the  above  questions,  the  first  doubt  is  apt  to  arise  in  his  mind  as 
soon  as  he  notices  that  all  the  experiments  were  made  under  one  set  of 
conditions.  One  of  the  primary  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  by 
a  set  of  experiments,  if  the  conclusions  based  ujion  them  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly trustworthy,  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  made 
must  be  varied  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  case  in  hand,  the  direction 
of  the  line  observed  might  have  been  varied;  the  observations  might 
have  been  taken  on  different  days;  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  should  have  been  varied,  and  the  efi'ect  of  the  slope  of  the 
ground  should  surely  have  been  taken  into  account  as  possibly  affect- 
ing the  refraction.  As  it  is,  all  the  readings  are  taken  over  the  same 
line,  and  the  only  conditions  which  vary  are  the  time  of  day,  the  tem- 
jDerature,  cloudiness  or  brightness  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  azimuth  of 
the  sun. 

The  mean  reading  of  Rod  5  varied  during  the  experiments  from 
1529.2  mm.  to  1529.9  mm.,  or  a  total  of  0.7  mm.  Similarly,  the  range 
of  the  readings  on  Rod  1  was  1.4  mm.  The  total  change  in  the  ap- 
parent difference  of  elevation  of  the  two  rod  supports  is  from  287.1  mm. 
to  288.0  mm.,  or  a  total  of  .05  mm.  All  the  author's  conclusions  are 
based  upon  these  small  changes.  Is  the  internal  evidence  of  Table 
No.  6  such  as  to  make  it  unquestionably  true  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
observations  was  sufficient  to  warrant  any  conclusions  drawn  from  such 
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Mr.  Hayford.  small  variations.  A  side-light  upon  this  question  may  be  gained  bv 
noting  the  range  of  variation  of  the  angle  subtended  on  the  rod  by 
the  upper  and  lower  threads.  Omitting  the  first  values  given  in  the 
table,  because  the  instriiment  was  moved,  as  stated  in  the  test, 
between  the  first  and  second  observations,  the  thread  distance  on  Rod 
5  varies  from  151.6  mm.  to  152.1  mm.,  or  a  range  of  0.5  mm.,  and  on 
Eod  1  varies  from  151.8  mm.  to  152.6  mm.,  or  a  range  of  0.8  mm.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  author's  explanation  of  the  changes  in  the 
mean  rod  readings  and  the  apparent  difference  of  elevation  in  the  rod 
supports  does  not  in  the  least  account  for  any  apparent  change  in  the 
thread  distances.  If  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  curves  downward 
during  a  part  of  the  observations,  as  he  assumes,  all  three  threads  will 
apparently  move  together  on  the  rod,  and  the  thread  distances  remain 
constant.  The  variation  in  thread  distance  which  could  be  accounted 
for  by  a  change  in  temperature  of  the  reticule  would  be  in  the  hun- 
dredths of  a  millimeter  only.  The  range  of  variation  in  thread  dis- 
tances referred  to,  viz. :  0.5  and  0.8  mm.,  must  be  due  either  to  errors  of 
observation  or  changes  in  the  diflference  of  refraction  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lines  of  sight.  The  eiTors  from  either  of  these  causes  are 
equally  likely  to  affect  the  mean  readings  of  the  rods  and  the  apparent 
difterence  of  elevation  of  the  rod  supports.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
to  base  any  far-reaching  conclusions  on  a  variation  of  0.9  mm.  during 
.a  set  of  observations,  when  variations  of  0.5  to  0.8  mm.  remain  unex- 
plained, is  unwarranted.  The  author's  conclusions  may  possibly  be 
correct,  but  Table  No.  6,  without  supjjort,  hardly  can  betaken  as  proof 
of  such  correctness. 

It  is  stated  that  the  error  of  the  determination  of  the  difference  of 
height  of  the  two  rod  supports  in  this  set  of  experiments  became  zero 
at  8  A.  M.  and  3  p.  ii.  (page  59).  An  examination  of  the  table  indicates 
then  that  the  author  considers  the  true  difference  of  elevation  to  be 
288.0  mm.  There  is  no  evidence  put  forward  by  the  author  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  many  measured  differences  of  elevation  was  the  true 
one.  What  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  greatest  of  the  measured 
values  corresponds  to  the  truth,  rather  than  the  mean  of  all  the 
measures.  A  dogmatic  statement  is  made,  without  any  effort  to 
support  it.  This  statement  is  of  especial  importance  as  the  conclu- 
sions, stated  in  various  other  parts  of  the  paper,  as  to  the  time  of  day 
when  good  work  can  be  done,  all  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption  that  288.0  mm.  is  the  true  difference  of  elevation. 

The  author  states  positively  that  to  detect  temperature  errors  of  the 
class  which  he  claims  are  indicated  in  Table  No.  6  it  is  necessary  to 
close  each  stretch  of  the  line  by  making  both  the  forward  and  the 
backward  measures  during  the  same  half  of  the  day  (pages  60,  76  and 
102).  Even  if  the  author's  conception  of  the  cause  of  such  temi^era- 
ture  errors  be  agreed  to,  and  even  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  measurements 
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shown  in  Table  No.  6  are  absolutely  accurate,  the  conclusion  stated  Mr.  Hayford. 
does  not  follow.  Let  it  be  agreed  that  iu  running  a  line  northward, 
as  indicated  in  Table  No.  6,  the  eye  end  of  the  telescojje  curves  down- 
ward on  the  fore  sight  and  thus  inclines  the  line  of  sight  uj^ward,  and 
that  the  elevations  carried  northward  will  be  too  small ;  it  is  equally 
true  that,  if  the  direction  of  the  running  were  to  the  southward,  under 
the  same  conditions,  according  to  the  author's  theory  the  fore  sight, 
which  would  then  be  toward  the  sun.  would  be  undisturbed,  while  the 
back  sight,  taken  from  the  sun,  would  be  made  too  high  on  the  rod, 
and  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  tend  to  make  the  line  run  high, 
just  as  in  the  previous  case  it  was  supposed  to  run  low.  If  the  first 
measurement  to  the  northward  be  called  the  forward  measurement  and 
the  second  the  backward  measurement,  the  forward  measurement 
would  carry  the  measures  too  low  and  the  backward  measurement 
would  carry  them  too  high  in  the  direction  of  the  measure,  which  is 
now  reversed,  and  the  two  results  would  agree  instead  of  showing  a 
divergence.  In  other  words,  by  the  author's  theory  as  to  the  manner 
of  behavior  of  the  telescope,  it  is  necessarily  true  that  elevations  car- 
ried in  the  computation  from  one  bench-mark  to  another  which  is  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  sun  from  the  first  will  be  too  low,  regardless 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  measurements  actually  jH'Ogressed,  and 
vice  versd.  To  make  the  backward  and  forward  measurements  on  the 
same  half  day  on  an  east  and  west  line  is  to  insure  a  better  agreement 
of  the  two  measures  than  if  they  are  made  under  differing  conditions. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  claim  made  by  the  author,  when  applied  to 
such  a  line.  The  logical  conclusion  from  his  theory  would  be  that  if 
the  forward  measure  is  made  under  one  set  of  conditions  as  to  the 
azimuth  of  the  sun  and  cloudiness,  the  backward  measure  should  be 
made  under  conditions  as  different  as  possible  in  these  respects  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  temperature  error  apparent  by  producing  a 
divergence  between  the  two  lines,  as  he  claims,  and  correctly,  should 
be  done.  The  correct  conclusion  is,  for  example,  that  on  a  line  run- 
ning to  the  westward,  if  the  forward  measurement  is  made  in  the  fore- 
noon with  the  sun  behind,  and  the  measures  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  carry  the  elevations  too  low  in  the  direction  of  the  jjrogress  of  the 
measurement,  the  backward  measurement  should  be  made  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  sun  again  behind  and  with  the  line  again  running  low 
in  the  direction  of  progress. 

A  test  of  the  validity  of  the  author's  conclusion  that  this  temi^era- 
ture  error  may  be  as  much  as  15  mm.  per  kilometer  (see  middle  of 
page  60)  is  available  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  general  custom  from  the  beginning,  on  that  Survey,  has 
been  for  the  level  party  to  continue  working  throughout  the  day.  In 
the  various  stretches  of  line  comjirised  in  hundreds  of  miles  of  level- 
ing done  by  the  forward  and  backward  method  it  is  necessarily  true 
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Mr.  Hayford.  that  all  combiBations  of  conditions  as  to  the  relative  times  of  the 
runnings  of  the  forward  and  backward  line  have  occurred,  but  no 
divergence  approaching  15  mm.  per  kilometer  can  be  found  in  the 
observations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  result  from  the  experimental  line 
run  southward  on  a  clear,  warm  day  without  any  umbrella,  stated  on 
page  60,  agrees  with  the  theory  of  temperature  errors  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  leveling  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  previous 
to  1899,  earlier  in  this  discussion.  According  to  that  theory  a  level 
line  run  toward  the  sun  should  always  have  a  tendency  to  run  too 
high,  and,  of  course,  this  tendency  would  be  greatly  exaggerated 
when  no  umbrella  is  used. 

•The  writer's  opinion,  then,  in  regard  to  Table  No.  6  and  the  conclu- 
sions based  upon  it,  is  that  the  evidence  of  the  table  is  too  weak  to 
support  any  conclusion,  and  that  the  author's  theory  of  temjDerature 
errors  must  necessarily  be  supported  by  other  evidence  before  it  can 
be  accepted;  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  table  that  good  work 
cannot  be  done  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  not  valid;  and, 
finally,  that  the  conclusion  that  the  forward  and  backward  running  on 
any  section  of  the  line  should  be  made  on  the  same  half  day  is  utterly 
contrary  to  the  author's  own  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  error  sup- 
posed to  have  been  manifested  in  the  table. 

During  JVJiat  Hours  of  the  Day  should  Leveling  be  Done? — The 
author  is  not  alone  in  his  contention  that  the  hours  of  observing  should 
be  limited  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day,  and  that  the  middle 
and  heated  half  should  be  avoided.  Such  a  proposition  is  jjut  for- 
ward in  many  j^laces  in  the  literature  of  leveling,  both  by  direct  state- 
ment and  by  the  indirect  statement  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  hours 
of  leveling  were  actually  so  limited.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
hours  of  work  should  be  so  limited  is  important,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  determining  the  speed  of  the  leveling  jDcr 
month  and  its  cost.  If  the  hours  of  work  are  extended  say  from  5  to 
8  hours  during  each  day,  on  an  average,  the  speed  will  be  affected  in 
that  ratio  and  the  cost  in  the  inverse  ratio,  since  the  main  portion  of 
,  the  expense  of  the  party  is  a  fixed  amount  per  month.     In  view  of  this 

it  seems  that  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  for  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  has  ever  been  put  forward  in  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware. 

In  general,  less  vibration  of  the  images  of  the  rod  as  seen  through 
the  telescope  may  be  expected  during  the  early  and  late  hours  of  the 
day,  or  at  least  the  vibration  will  be  less  violent  than  during  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  day.  Smaller  errors  of  reading  of  the  rods  may, 
therefore,  be  expected  during  the  early  and  late  hours  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  But  such  reading  errors  are  compensating  in 
their  nature,  and  are  of  minor  importance.  The  most  troublesome 
errors  are  those  of  the  cumulative  class. 
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It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  there  is  less  danger  of  errors  due  to  Mr.  Hayford. 
large  or  rapidly  changing  refractions  during  the  early  and  late  parts 
of  the  day  than  during  the  middle,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
refraction  is  varying  most  rapidly  during  the  early  and  late  hours,  and 
that  it  is  also  much  larger  during  those  hours  than  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  less  chance  of  encountering  errors 
due  to  refraction  when  observations  are  taken  during  the  middle  por- 
tions of  the  day,  when  refraction  is  nearly  constant  and  is  nearly  a 
minimum,  than  during  the  early  and  late  hoiirs. 

It  might  have  been  urged  with  considerable  force  that  errors  due 
to  unequal  temperature  changes  in  the  instrument  might  be  expected 
to  be  smaller  during  the  early  and  late  hours  than  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  such  an  argument  has  never 
been  put  forward  in  the  jiast,  when  it  would  have  been  valid.  If 
brought  forward  now  it  will  be  of  little  weight,  since  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  such  errors  can  be  kept  within  very  narrow  limits  by 
proper  construction  of  the  instrument  and  proper  methods  of  using 
it.  Everything  being  considered,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  plan  of 
work  is  to  continue  the  leveling  throughout  the  day.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure will  be  very  effective  in  increasing  the  speed  and  decreasing 
the  cost.  It  will  secure  a  much  wider  divergence  of  conditions  than 
the  plan  of  working  only  at  the  two  ends  of  the  day.  The  writer 
believes  that  it  is  true  in  leveling,  as  it  is  true  in  general,  that  the 
truth  is  to  be  reached  by  observing  under  all  possible  conditions  and 
combining  the  results  rather  than  by  arbitrarily  selecting  one  set  of 
conditions. 

The  Principle  of  Least  Srptares.— The  workman  who  does  not  under- 
stand his  tool  is  apt  to  see  more  faults  in  it  than  one  who  has  mastered 
it.  The  author  condemns  the  principles  of  least  squares  as  applied  to 
leveling,  except  when  used  to  compare  the  accuracy  of  diflferent  lines. 
The  writer  freely  concedes  that  many  absurdities  have  resulted  from 
supposed  applications  of  these  principles.  He  believes,  however,  that 
the  responsibility  for  these  absurdities  may  always  be  traced  to  the 
users  of  the  principles.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  a  most  jjower- 
ful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  but  a  dangerous  plaything 
in  other  hands. 

Certain  palpable  mistakes,  in  the  application  of  least  squares  to 
the  problem  in  hand,  catch  the  eye  at  once.  The  formula  given  on 
page  95,  ±  r„  —  \/  ^  r'-,  in  which  r,,  is  the  probable  error  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  ijoint  as  found  from  the  initial  point,  and  the  separate  r'  s 
are  in  each  case  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  difference  of  elevation 
of  the  bench-marks  at  the  end  of  a  stretch.  It  is  then  stated  that 
"  This  formula  is  applicable  only  when  all  stretches  are  of  equal  length, 
though  it  is  generally  used  without  regard  to  the  actual  weights  result- 
ing from  unequal  lengths."     The  statement  is  a  j)ositive  contradiction 
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Mr.  Hayford.  of  one  of  the  fiindamental  i^riuciples  of  the  theory  of  errors,  that  the 
probable  error  of  the  sum  of  several  quantities  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  separate  probable  errors,  regardless  of  the  relative 
weight  of  the  separate  quantities.  Again,  it  is  stated  (page  102)  that: 
"  Three  single  lines  would  yield  a  theoretical  accuracy  of  1.4  times 
that  obtained  from  two  lines,  *  *  *  and  four  lines  would  give  an 
accuracy  of  1.7  times  that  from  two  lines." 

The  theoretical  accuracy  increases  as  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber of  measures  of  single  lines,  and  the  foregoing  ratios,  therefore, 

should  be  >J-i^  and  \l-r-  or  1.2  and  1.4,  instead  of  l.land  1.7  as  given. 

The  statement  that,  "When  a  line  of  levels  closes  on  itself,  thus 
forming  a  polygon,  the  resulting  error  of  the  jDolygon  miist  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  periphery  (either  in  j^roportion  to  the  length, 
or,  perhajjs  better,  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  length,  from 
the  known  starting  point)"  given  on  page  111,  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  misconception  of  the  principles  under  discussion. 

To  distribute  such  an  error  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the 
length  from  the  known  starting  point  would  be  an  absurdity  and 
would  give  two  results  which  would  vary  widely  from  each  other 
when  the  distribution  was  made  first  in  one  direction  around  the  cir- 
cuit and  then  the  other.  It  is  stated  on  page  106,  that  when  the  theory 
of  error  is  applied  to  the  comparison  of  groups  of  observations,  ' '  each 
group  must  contain  the  same  number  of  observations." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  quotations  the  condemnation  of  the  theory 
of  errors  as  applied  to  precise  leveling  (pages  106  and  107),  and 
especially  the  condemnation  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  as 
applied  to  the  adjustment  of  a  level  net,  should  be  given  but  little 
weight. 

Prohuhle  Errors  and  Limits  of  Error. — The  computed  probable  error 
of  a  single  kilometer  is  a  true  measure  of  the  relative  magnitude  of 
the  errors  belonging  to  the  accidental  or  compensating  class  in  differ- 
ent lines.  Such  comparisons  are  misleading,  however,  unless  it  is 
kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  accuracy  of  the  line  of  levels  depends 
both  ujjon  the  compensating  and  the  cumulative  errors  in  that  line. 
The  errors  of  the  second  class  are  usually  much  more  serious  than 
those  of  the  first,  in  precise  leveling.  The  probable  errors  on  two 
lines  being  known,  judgment  should  be  susijended  until  the  evidence 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cumulative  errors  has  been  weighed.  For 
example,  the  first  two  groups  of  lines  shown  in  Table  No.  21  have 
average  probable  errors  which  do  not  differ  greatly.  An  opinion  of 
the  relative  accuracy  of  these  two  groups  based  upon  this  fact  would  be 
grossly  at  fault,  however,  since  the  average  cumulative  error  in  one  of 
these  groui:»s  is  many  times  that  in  the  other.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cumulative  errors  in  any  class  of  leveling  is  fur- 
nished by  connections  with  tide  gauges,  large  circuits  of  leveling  of 
that  class,  or  numerous  connections  with  leveling  of  some  other  class.. 
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Similarly,  to  appreciate  the  true  significance  to  be  attacliecl  to  a  Mr.  Hayford. 
limit  of  error,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  essentially  a  specification 
that  the  probable  errors  must  not  exceed  a  certain  value.     As  such,  it 
limits  the  errors  of  the  comi^ensating  class,  and  does  not  aflfect  the  far 
more  serious  errors  of  the  cumulative  class. 

Speed  and  Accuracy  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Leveling,  1899- 
1900.— The  probable  errors  of  the  leveling  of  a  single  kilometer,  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  the  values  in  Table  No.  21,  were,  for 
three  C.  &  G.  S.  parties  in  1899  on  three  lines  aggregating  a  total 
length  of  1  300  km.,  or  800  miles,  it  0.86  mm.,  zh  0.8  mm.  and  dz  0.65 
mm.  The  office  computation  of  the  leveling  of  1900  has  not  yet  been 
begun,  and  the  1900  values  are,  therefore,  not  available,  but  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  field  computations  indicates  that  the  probable  errors  will 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1899. 

The  foregoing  values  do  not  represent  the  best  that  the  instrument 
and  method  will  do,  for  the  following  reasons:  Knowing  that  the 
l^robable  error  and  the  limit  of  error  indicate  simply  the  magnitude  of 
the  accidental  or  compensating  errors,  while  the  serious  errors  to  be 
feared  in  the  leveling  are  of  the  cumulative  class  and  the  compensat- 
ing errors  comparatively  unimportant,  it  seemed  that  instructions  to 
the  observers  should  be  to  use  all  possible  eflbrts  to  guard  against 
cumulative  errors,  but  that  no  more  time  or  money  should  be  expended 
iipon  the  work  than  was  necessary  to  keep  the  accidental  or  comi^en- 
sating  errors  within  the  limit  indicated  by  a  computed  probable  error 
of  ±  1  mm.  for  a  single  kilometer.  The  limit  4  mm.  V' A'  (in  which  K 
is  the  distance  between  adjacent  bench-marks  in  kilometers)  was 
chosen  as  being  about  right  to  insure  this  degree  of  accuracy,  in  so 
far  as  comjjensating  errors  are  concerned.  The  observers  were  not, 
however,  left  free  to  do  any  class  of  work  they  jjleased,  subject  only  to 
the  condition  that  they  must  keep  inside  of  this  limit.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  told  to  crowd  the  limit,  so  to  speak,  by  lengthening 
the  sights  so  as  to  secure  increased  speed.  When  two  of  the  parties 
observed  in  such  a  cautious  manner  that  little  or  no  re-running  under 
the  limit  stated  was  necessary  they  were  promptly  reminded  that  they 
were  not  following  the  spirit  of  the  instructions,  that  too  much  caution 
was  being  used,  and  that  the  sights  should  be  lengthened.  The  effect 
of  the  instructions  was,  therefore,  virtually  to  make  the  probable  error 
fall  between  it  0.6  and  it  1.0  mm.,  and  to  require  the  observer  to  use 
his  skill  and  judgment  in  increasing  the  speed  of  the  leveling  rather 
than  in  reducing  the  i^robable  error.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  jjrobable  error  secured  and  the  speed  attained  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  together. 

The  general  experience  of  all  organizations  which  have  done  much 
precise  leveling  indicates  that  the  real  accuracy  of  the  leveling  depends 
upon  the  success  in  eliminating  the  cumulative  errors  rather  than  in 
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Mr.  Hayford.  reducing  the  accidental  errors.  The  question  maybe  asked:  Upon 
what  is  based  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  leveling  of  1899  and  1900  is 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy,  and  that  in  it  there  are  no  large 
cumulative  errors?  Since,  as  indicated  above,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
discussion,  the  probable  error  computed  from  the  residuals  on  the 
separate  sections  is  not  considered  a  measure  of  accuracy,  the 
writer  does  not  feel  absolutely  certain  of  the  grade  of  accuracy  of  the 
1899  and  1900  leveling,  and  will  not  feel  absolutely  certain  until  such 
leveling  has  been  subjected  to  severe  tests  by  being  involved  in  many 
circuit  closures.  Nevertheless,  the  confidence  that  this  leveling, 
when  subjected  to  such  severe  tests  later,  will  not  be  found  wanting, 
is  based  mainly  upon  four  facts  stated  as  follows,  in  increasing  order 
of  importance: 

1st.  A  careful  examination  of  the  1899  leveling  by  use  of  the  notes 
as  to  weather,  direction  of  sun,  direction  of  wind  and  direction  of  line, 
taken  by  the  parties  during  that  season,  shows  that  the  temperature 
errors  of  the  form  discovered  in  the  old  leveling  are  exceedingly  small, 
if  i^resent  at  all,  in  the  new  leveling. 

2d.  Three  long  loops  of  single  line  were  run  in  Ohio  in  1899  by 
this  method,  their  circumferences  being  82,  112  and  87  km.,  and  the 
closing  errors  — 4.9,  +9.0  and  +9.3  mm.,  respectively.  This  is  a  very 
severe  test  of  the  method,  and  was  made  still  more  severe  by  running 
cross-lines  dividing  these  three  loops  into  nine  small  loops. 

3d.  Two  of  the  long  lines  run  in  1899,  namely,  the  line  from  Gib- 
raltar, Mich.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  line  from  Abilene,  Kans.,  to 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  (finished  in  1900),  are  now  involved  in  large  cir- 
cuits, and  the  results  indicate  the  correction  required  by  each  to  be 
exceedingly  small. 

4th,  and  most  important:  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  method  of 
observation  resembles  very  closely  in  all  essential  features  that  which 
has  been  used  by  the  Corjjs  of  Engineers  for  many  years,  and  of  which 
the  results,  judged  by  the  closing  errors  of  large  circuits,  the  most 
severe  test  which  can  be  aj^plied  to  any  leveling,  are  unexcelled  in 
accuracy  up  to  the  present  time  by  any  leveling  in  any  country,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  divergence  between  forward  and  backward  lines  as 
a  measure  of  accuracy.  The  writer  has  failed  to  observe  in  the  piib- 
lished  results  of  leveling  any  relation  between  the  magnitude  of  the 
divergence  of  forward  and  backward  lines  and  the  accuracy  of  such 
lines  as  indicated  by  the  severe  tests  furnished  by  circuit  closures,  and 
he,  therefore,  believes  that  the  magnitude  of  such  divergence  should 
be  given  little  weight  in  measuring  the  accuracy  unless  the  divergence 
is  excessive.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  call  attention  especially  to 
the  fact  that  this  statement  is  limited  to  lines  which  are  run  by  the 
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forward  and  backward  method,  in  which  the  effect  of  systematic  set-  Mr.  Hayford. 
tling  or  rising  of  the  rod  supijorts  is  given  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
itself  and  is  eliminated  from  the  results.  It  is  not  applied  to  double 
lines  in  which  both  the  components  are  run  in  the  same  direction.  The 
average  divergence  of  the  forward  and  backward  lines  for  the  three 
C.  &  G  S.  i^arties  in  1899  were,  respectively,  0.20,  0.51  and  0.08  mm. 
per  kilometer  of  double  line.  Divergences  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
these  may  be  found  in  many  lines  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
have  subsequently  been  shown  by  circuit  closures  to  be  unsurpassed 
in  accuracy.  It  is  also  in  point  to  note  that  one  of  the  1899  lines,  hav- 
ing a  divergence  of  0.51  mm.  per  kilometer,  is  now  involved  in  the  cir- 
cuit, Abilene — Kansas  City — Sioux  City — Abilene,  which  has  closed  so 
well  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  line. 

In  stating  the  rai^idity  of  observation,  the  number  of  minutes  per 
station,  speed  per  hour  and  speed  per  month  offer  convenient  bases  of 
comparison.  Seven  minutes  per  station,  which  is  said  by  the  author 
(page  112j  to  be  the  time  required  to  walk  between  stations,  set  up  the 
instrument  and  take  the  readings,  under  exceptionally  good  circum- 
stances with  clear  steady  air,  seems  to  correspond  to  about  the  average 
speed  for  C.  &  G.  S.  parties,  even  though  they  work  throughout  the 
day.  On  June  20th,  1900,  Mr.  O.  W.  Ferguson,  with  a  level  of  the  1899 
model,  observed  between  7.10  a.  m.  and  noon,  and  1.45  and  6.15  p.  m., 
total,  9  hours  and  20  minutes,  and  during  that  time  occupied  111 
stations,  or  an  average  of  5.0  minutes  per  station.  The  length  of  sight 
on  this  day  varied  from  a  little  less  than  10  to  about  80  m.  On  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1900,  the  party  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Burger,  using  a  level  of  the 
1900  model,  was  engaged  in  running  a  line  over  very  rough  ground,  on 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  very  short  sights.  The  period  of 
observation  was  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  1.40  to  5  p.  m.  The 
total  number  of  stations  during  the  working  period  of  7  hours 
and  50  minutes  was  120,  making  the  average  time  per  station  4.6 
minutes. 

The  writer  does  not  know  that  these  are  the  best  examples  that 
could  be  given.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  record  may  show 
still  more  rapid  work.  These  are  especially  interesting  as  indicating 
how  rapidly  the  instruments  may  be  manipulated  and  the  observations 
taken,  in  the  very  simple  method  now  in  use,  and  will  probably  bear 
comparison  with  work  done  with  the  ordinary  wye-level. 

A  speed  of  one  mile  per  hour  is  not  at  all  unusual,  and  the  record 
shows  many  days  in  the  season  when  a  speed  of  1]  miles,  equal  to  2  km. , 
per  hour  has  been  kept  up  for  several  hours,  and  even  throughout  the 
day.  For  example,  a  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Tilton,  ran  16.6  km., 
10.3  miles,  of  single  line  on  July  14th,  1899,  during  a  woi'king  period 
of  7.4  hours,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  1.4  miles  i^er  hour.  The  length 
of  sight  on  this  day  varied  from  80  to  110  m.  with  an  average  of  about 
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Blr.  Hayford.  100  m.     The  best  single  mile  of  leveling  which  has  yet  come  under  the 
writer's  notice  was  riin  in  34  minutes  by  this  same  party. 

The  speed,  in  terms  of  comj)leted  miles  of  leveling  per  month — and 
this  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  fixing  the  average  cost  of  level- 
ing per  mile — was  as  follows  for  the  three  parties  operating  in  1899: 
In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  214  miles  were  completed  in  5.3  months,  or 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  month;  in  Ohio  285  miles  were  completed  in 
5.8  months,  or  an  average  of  50  miles  per  month;  and  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  334  miles  were  completed  in  5.3  months,  or  an  average  of  63 
miles  per  month.  The  average  for  the  three  parties  is  51  miles  per 
month.  The  period  of  work  given  in  each  case  is  that  embraced 
between  the  first  day  on  which  observations  were  taken  and  the  last. 
These  figures  make  the  rate  of  progress  in  completed  miles  for  each 
day  that  the  party  was  in  the  field,  making  no  deductions  for  Sundays, 
holidays,  days  lost  on  account  of  rain  or  other  causes,  1.3, 1.6,  and  2.1, 
respectively,  or  an  average  for  the  three  parties  of  1.7.  A  completed 
mile  of  leveling  necessarily  means  at  least  2  miles  of  single  line,  and, 
upon  an  average,  represents  a  little  more  than  this,  on  account  of 
re-running  of  sections  on  which  the  discrej)ancy  fell  slightly  outside 
the  limit  4  mm.  V  K.  Hence,  the  foregoing  values  indicate  that  the 
number  of  miles  of  single  line  per  day,  making  no  deduction  for  lost 
time,  was  about  3.4,  and,  assuming  that  loss  of  time  on  account  of 
Sundays,  bad  weather,  etc.,  was  25%,  this  means  that  the  rate  per 
actual  working  day  was,  upon  an  average,  about  4.5,  even  though  the 
first  runnings  of  sections  which  had  to  be  re-run  are  not  counted. 
The  average  rate  of  progress  for  1900  is  not  yet  known,  as  two  of  the 
parties  are  still  in  the  field.  The  present  indications  are  that  it  will 
exceed  the  average  speed  of  1899  by  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Cost. — The  actual  cost  to  the  Government,  of  the  leveling  done  in 
1899,  is  as  follows,  in  round  numbers:  For  the  jjarty  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  $17  per  mile  =  .$10  per  kilometer;  for  the  party  in  Ohio, 
$14  per  mile  =  $9  per  kilometer;  for  the  party  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  $11  i^er  mile  =  S7  per  kilometer.  The  average  of  the  three 
jjarties  for  the  whole  season  is  .$13.55  j^er  mile  or  $8.40  per  kilometer. 
These  figures  rej^resent  the  actiial  cost  of  the  leveling,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  bench-marks,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cost 
of  instruments  and  the  cost  of  stationery  supplied  to  the  parties.  It 
includes  all  transportation  to  and  from  the  field,  jjaid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  inspection  of  the  parties,  and  all  wages  and  salaries, 
including  chief  of  party  and  recorder.  The  salary  of  each  member  of 
the  permanent  force  is  charged  to  the  leveling  for  the  whole  period 
during  which  he  was  engaged  upon  work  incidental  to  the  leveling. 
It  includes  the  time  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  field,  and,  in 
one  case,  the  time  spent  in  preparing  for  the  field.  The  Government 
l^ays  its  permanent  employees  for  twelve  months'  work  per  year  and 
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actually  secures,  on  an  average,  only  eleven  months,  tlie  annual  leave  Mr.  Hayford. 
granted  being  one  month  per  yeai*.  To  take  account  of  this  fact, 
one-eleventh  has  been  added  to  the  salary  actually  paid  each  officer 
during  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the  leveling  work.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  average  cost  i>er  mile,  of  the  leveling 
in  19  )0,  will  be  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  1899.  If  the  salaries 
of  members  of  the  permanent  force,  which  are  included  in  the  fore- 
going cost,  be  deducted,  and  this  is  not  unusual  in  computing  the  cost 
of  leveling,  the  average  cost  per  mile  for  1899  will  be  found  to  be  §9.33; 
and  per  kilometer  .S5.79.  The  field  expenses  per  month  for  each  of 
these  jjarties  were  about  the  same.  The  princijial  factors  which  vary 
are  the  speed  per  month  and  the  salary  of  the  observer.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  was  done,  for  these  three  localities,  also 
differed  considerably.  The  three  values  of  the  cost  are,  therefore, 
given,  not  as  a  comparison  of  the  parties,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  cost  per  mile  may  vary,  though  the  instruments 
and  methods  are  identical. 

The  cost  of  the  leveling  as  given  may  be  compared  with  that  given 
in  the  paper  (page  111),  namely,  §16  per  mile,  or  $10  per  kilometer, 
not  including  the  establishment  of  bench-marks;  or,  including  the 
establishment  of  bench  marks,  Sl5  per  kilometer  or  S24  per  mile.  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  this  estimate  by  the  author  does  not  include 
the  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  field.  A  comparison  may  also 
be  made  Avith  the  values  given  in  the  i?aper*  by  H.  M.  Wilson,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  namely,  the  cost  of  from  819  to  $32  per  mile  for  leveling 
by  the  Engineer  Corps.  Also  on  the  same  page  it  is  indicated  that 
265  miles  of  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling  cost  83  90U,  or  an  average  of  314.72  per 
mile  (not  §10. 94  as  there  printed).  This  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
old  C.  &  G.  S.  leveling,  namely,  §15  per  mile,  is  probably  considerably 
less  than  the  average  cost  of  that  leveling,  salaries  of  observers  being 
included.  Also,  on  page  416  of  the  same  volume,  it  is  indicated  that 
1  000  miles  of  the  leveling  by  the  Engineers  along  the  Missouri  Kiver 
cost  about  S20  per  completed  mile.  Throughout  the  jjreceding  para- 
grajjhs  the  cost  is  given  for  a  comjileted  mile  of  leveling,  comprising 
at  least  two  runnings,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  cost  j^er 
mile  of  single  line. 

In  each  of  the  comparisons  suggested  above  if  the  details  are  exam- 
ined it  will  surely  be  found  that  the  comparison  is  biased  against 
rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  new  C.  &  G.  S.  levels.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  general  some  of  the  items  involved  in  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  have  been  omitted,  as,  for  example,  transi^ortation  to  and 
from  the  field,  or  salaries  of  observers,  or  other  items. 

W.   S.   WiiiiiiAMS,   Esq.f  (by   letter). — This   paper  presents  every  Mr.  Williams. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  377. 

t  Surveyor  in  charge  of  Precise  Leveling,  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
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Mr.  Williams,  detail  of  precise  s^^irit  leveling  with  clearness,  and  j)oints  ont  in  a 
scientific  manner  those  features  wherein  some  of  the  older  methods  of 
precise  leveling  are  at  fault  and  introduce  errors  into  the  work.  The 
paper  also  gives  to  the  profession  many  facts  which  good  observers 
have  known  for  some  years  but  have  kept  to  themselves.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  author  has  made  deductions  from  too  few  observa- 
tions, and  made  a  few  statements  which,  with  a  larger  experience  in 
this  line  of  work,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  make. 

Rods. — The  author  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  reasons  given  for 
the  superiority  of  self -reading  over  target  rods,  and  the  writer  would 
add  one  other  reason  why  a  self-reading  rod  is  sui^erior  to  a  target  rod: 
An  observer  is  inclined  to  take  longer  sights  with  a  target  rod  than 
with  a  self-reading  rod,  because  he  is  prone  to  think  he  can  bisect  a 
target  at  long  distances;  whereas,  if  he  has  to  estimate  millimeters  on 
a  rod  graduated  to  centimeters,  he  will  not  take  such  long  sights.  The 
writer's  experience  has  been  that  short  sights  are  conducive  to  accurate 
work. 

Foot-PIates.  —  l^ot  many  experienced  observers  will  agree  with  the 
author  that  foot-plates  are  entirely  out  of  date.  As  to  whether  j)ins 
or  foot-i^lates  are  the  better  for  rod  stijiports  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  levels  are  run.  In  stiff  clay  soils,  grass 
roots,  wooded  lands  full  of  roots  and  leaf  mould,  pins  are  the  better; 
but  for  very  sandy  soil,  railroad  embankments  of  sand,  or  sand  and 
gravel,  and  on  hard  roads  and  pavements,  foot-j)lates  are  the  better 
supports. 

Kefraction. — The  author  seems  to  have  underrated  the  errors  due  to 
refraction  as  he  says  (page  56) : 

"Since  it  changes  slowly  and  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and 
is  noticeable  only  on  comparatively  long  sights  (500  m.  or  more),  little 
or  no  appreciable  effect  is  produced  thereby  on  level  readings,  unless  a 
considerable  time  elapses  between  taking  back  and  fore  sight  readings 
late  or  early  in  the  day." 

Under  some  conditions,  changing  refraction  will  affect  the  readings 
very  materially,  even  on  sights  as  short  as  50  m.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
on  a  sunny  day  the  earth  sometimes  cools  very  rapidly.  At  such  times 
the  refraction  becomes  very  erratic,  and  changes  rapidly.  A  rod  read- 
ing will  change  as  much  as  2  mm.  in  a  very  short  time.  Under  such 
conditions  an  observer  must  wait  until  the  air  steadies  down,  turning 
from  one  rod  to  the  other  until  he  is  sure  to  get  both  sights  under  uni- 
form conditions;  or,  it  may  be  that  he  will  have  to  quit  observing  alto- 
gether. A  light  drifting  fog  will  cause  large  and  sudden  changes  in 
refraction.  Passing  clouds  on  a  warm  sunny  day  cause  sudden  changes 
in  refraction,  which  must  be  guarded  against.  When  the  line  of  sight 
passes  over  a  ravine  through  which  cool  air  is  moving,  the  reading  is 
very  much  affected  by  refraction.  If  the  line  of  sight  passes  near  the 
ground  on  one  sight  and  high  above  the  ground  on  the  other,  the  error 
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due  to  refraction  will  be  considerable  if  tlie  sun  is  shining;  and  such  Mr.  "Williams, 
conditions  are  to  be  avoided,  or  the  sights  must  be  very  short.     This 
api^lies  i^articularly  to  leveling  on  a  steep  grade. 

A  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
will  cause  a  change  in  the  refraction,  and  an  observer  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  such  changes  between  the  back  and  fore 
sights. 

Collar  Itiequality. — The  old  method  of  determining  the  error  due  to 
collar  inequality  is  undoubtedly  correct,  the  author's  attempted  demon- 
stration to  the  conti-ary  notwithstanding;  but  the  writer  has  found  it 
necessary,  in  using  this  method  with  a  Kern  instrument,  to  firmly 
supj)ort  the  ends  of  the  bar  directly  under  the  wyes,  and  not  depend 
wholly  on  the  vertical  axes  to  keep  the  wyes  perfectly  fixed  while  the 
telescope  is  reversed.  This  can  be  done  very  easily  and  quickly  by 
driving  large  spikes  to  the  required  height,  into  the  toi?  of  a  large 
stump  or  other  stable  structure. 

The  author's  new  method  of  determining  the  error  due  to  inequality 
of  collars  would  be  all  right  if  he  had  not  neglected  to  take  into 
account  errors  due  to  refraction  and  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
when  taking  unequal  sights.  In  the  example  given,  the  error  due  to 
curvature  is  0.55  mm.,  and  makes  the  constant  error  due  to  inequality 
of  collars  +  0.0544  mm.  instead  of  -|- 0.0624  mm.  per  meter. 

Methods  of  Observing. — There  can  be  but  one  objection  urged  against 
the  author's  method  of  observing,  namely,  that  it  requires  about  one- 
half  more  time  than  other  methods  which  are  just  as  good,  as  far  as 
eliminating  instrumental  errors  is  concerned. 

Equalizing  the  sights  eliminates  all  instrumental  errors  and  errors 
due  to  curvature  and  constant  refraction  more  completely  than  any 
other  process ;  hence,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  reversing  the  striding 
level  and  inverting  the  telescope  in  order  to  eliminate  errors  of  inclin- 
ation and  collimation  a  second  time,  especially  as  it  is  extremely 
■doubtful  if  these  manipulations  can  always  be  made  jjerfectly  with  any 
precise  level. 

The  author's  method  gives  double  the  number  of  observations,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  method,  and  should,  therefore,  more  com- 
pletely eliminate  errors  of  pointing  and  estimation,  and  give  better 
results,  if  there  are  not  other  errors  introduced  by  increasing  the  time     ■ 
of  observation. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  are  certain  small  errors  due  to 
changes  in  temperature  of  the  difterent  jjarts  of  the  instrument  during 
observations  and  to  the  change  in  temperature  of  the  earth,  such  as 
the  rising  and  settling  of  the  rod  supports  and  the  instrument.  Now, 
these  errors  will  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  time  at  each  instru- 
ment station  is  increased,  so  that  the  method  which  will  reduce  the 
time  of  observation  at  each  instrument  station  to  a  minimum,  and 
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Mr.  Williams,  thus  allow  the  stretch  to  be  run  in  the  shortest  time,  is  the  best,  so  far 
as  reducing  the  errors  due  to  temperature  is  concerned. 

Following  the  methods  used  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
the  average  time  required  to  walk  between  stations,  set  up  the  instru- 
ment, and  take  the  readings,  is  about  5  minutes,  under  average  condi- 
tions; whereas,  the  author's  method  requires  from  7  to  9.1  minutes  for 
each  station.  The  progress,  therefore,  will  be  about  Ih  miles  per  day 
by  the  former  method  and  1  mile  per  day  by  the  latter,  and  the 
author's  method  would  increase  the  cost  per  mile  about  one-half. 

The  author  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  stating  that  all  errors  should 
be  eliminated  by  the  observations  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  as  few 
errors  remain  constant,  and,  therefore,  corrections  for  these  cannot  be 
applied  to  results  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

During  the  season  of  1900,  two  precise-level  parties  ran  230  stretches 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  and  the  sights  were  kept  so  nearly 
equal  that  a  correction  for  errors  in  collimation,  inclination  and 
inequality  of  telescope  collars  was  applied  to  only  four  results,  and  in 
each  case  the  correction  amounted  to  only  0.1  mm.,  so  that  the  results 
would  not  be  appreciably  affected  if  these  corrections  had  been 
neglected  altogether. 

Rapidity.— The  progress  made  by  the  parties  working  under  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  for  the  past  three  years  may  be  of  in- 
terest when  comjaaring  methods,  accuracy  of  work,  etc. 

The  limit  of  closure  on  the  folio-wing  lines  was  fixed  at  3  vara. y  2,  L, 
L  being  the  distance  run  between  bench-marks,  in  kilometers.  There 
were  two  parties  working  together,  taking  alternate  sections  of  the 
line,  on  all  this  work  except  the  line  from  St.  Paul  to  Aitkin,  Minn., 
where  the  writer  had  a  single  party.  The  time  given  includes  all  the 
days  the  parties  were  in  the  field,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted;, 
days  lost  by  rain  or  otherwise  are  not  deducted.  The  distances  given 
refer  to  completed  work,  and  always  rejaresent  a  double  line,  and  in 
some  cases  more,  where  the  line,  on  first  trial,  failed  to  close  inside  the 
limit. 

TABLE  No.  32. 


Stretch. 

Year. 

1 

1 
=*-»   . 
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D 
•A 

■a 
a 

6 
S 
H 

5;  >> 

a  p, 

»  to 

PJ 

i;  c  M 

O  lT  » 

From 

To 

■guS 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . 
Ft.  Adams,  Miss. . . 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
St.  Paul,  Minn 

Mouth  of  South  Pass. . 

Baton  Rouge,  La 1 

Biloxi,  Miss ( 

1897-8 
1900 
1898 
1900 

235 

170 
323 
304 

89 
03 
136 
67 

3.64 
3.74 

8.05 

1.33 
1.37 
1.63 
1.53 

±0.68 
±0.62 
±0.54 

Brainerd,  Miun 

Lake  Itasca 1 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. . 

Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  J 
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The  probable  errors  in  the  foregoing  lines  were  computed  by  the  Mr.  Williams, 
formulas  given  in  the  paper  (pages  108  and  109). 

Cost. — The  cost  per  completed  mile  of  the  foregoing  lines,  where  the 
data  are  available,  is  as  follows: 

New  Orleans  to  Biloxi 85  miles ^16.00  per  mile. 

St.  Paul  to  Aitkin  222     "     13.85 

Brainerd  to  Lake  Itasca.  . .  \  nr^t     ,i                         Ifi  7S         " 
Cass  Lake  to  Grand  Rapids  \  

This  estimate  includes  all  items  of  expense,  traveling  expenses, 
express  on  instruments,  bench-marks,  etc.,  except  cost  of  instruments 
and  outfit. 

The  tile  and  pipe  bench-marks,  with  brass  caps,  used  by  the 
MississipiDi  River  Commission,  cost  about  S3  each,  delivered. 

As  the  traveling  expenses  and  express  or  freight  charges  are  deter- 
mined by  the  locality  of  the  work,  and  are  the  same  in  any  given  case, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  miles  run,  and  as  the  cost  of  bench-marks 
depends  on  the  kind  and  number  used,  an  estimate  of  cost  per  mile, 
leaving  out  these  items  of  expense,  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
engineer  in  making  estimates  of  cost  for  proposed  lines  of  levels. 
Leaving  out  these  items  the  cost  per  mile  for  the  lines  already  given 
would  be  $15.50,  $12.65  and  815.25,  respectively,  in  the  order  given. 

J.  A.  OcKEBSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is  very  Mr.  Ockerson. 
comprehensive,  and  Mr.  Molitor  deserves  great  credit  for  the  exhaust- 
ive manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject. 

The  Misvsissippi  River  Commission  has  carried  a  line  of  precise 
levels  from  Itasca  Lake,  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the 
end  of  the  Eads  Jetties,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Side  lines  have 
also  been  run  from  Fulton,  111.,  to  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  and 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  to  Lake  Superior,  at  Duluth — a  total  length  of 
something  like  3  000  miles.  Many  of  the  features  now  recognized  as 
good  practice  have  been  developed  in  this  work. 

The  surface  and  sub-surface  bench-marks  were  devised  by  the 
writer  in  1882,  and  their  utility  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
material  change  has  been  made  in  them  since  they  came  into  use. 
The  necessity  of  having  durable  marks  at  frequent  intervals  was  soon 
apparent.  A  few  years'  experience  demonstrated  that  massive 
buildings  settled,  and  natural  ledges  of  rock  disintegrated  from  frosts 
and  sometimes  were  quarried  for  various  purposes.  Stone  posts, 
projecting  a  foot  or  more  above  the  surface,  are  easily  destroyed  by  a 
blow  or  by  forest  fires.  If  the  stone  projects  but  slightly  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  it  is  soon  obscured  by  deposits  of  mud  or  other 
debris. 

With  these  diflSciilties  developed  by  experience,  it  was  endeavored 
to  substitute  a  mark  which  would  obviate  as  many  of  the  foregoing 
defects  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Ockerson.  The  bench-mark  adopted'  consists  of  a  sub-surface  vitrified  tile 
18x18x4  ins.,  its  ujiper  surface  marked  by  a  suitable  inscription 
which  identifies  it  beyond  question.  A  copper  bolt  projecting  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  tile  is  leaded  into  the  center.  This  tile  is 
placed  from  3  to  4  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

On  the  tile,  and  concentric  with  the  copper  bolt,  is  placed  a  4-in. 
wrought-iron  pipe  5  ft.  long.  The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  is  flanged  or 
flaring  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  up;  the  upper  end  is  covered  with 
a  bronze  cap  fastened  with  a  bolt,  or,  sometimes,  riveted.  The  surface 
of  the  cai3  is  also  marked  with  suitable  inscriptions,  and  has  a  center 
projection  defining  the  exact  point  of  elevation  or  location. 

This  tyi^e  of  surface  mark  has  been  copied  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  obtained  detailed  drawings  from  the  writer,  and 
also  ordered  a  large  quantity  from  the  firm  making  them  for  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

The  practice,  with  the  Commission,  is  to  place  upon  the  cap  of  the 
survey  mark  the  latitude,  longitude  and  elevation  above  sea  level;  so 
that  any  engineer  or  surveyor  who  wishes  to  use  one  of  these  marks 
has  all  the  information  before  him. 

The  advantages  of  this  mark  are,  the  practical  indestructibility  of 
the  tile,  its  large  bearing  surface,  as  compared  with  its  weight,  and  the 
ready  manner  in  which  it  can  be  profusely  marked  before  burning.  The 
pipe  serves  as  an  admirable  witness  mark,  which  can  be  used  at  all  times, 
unless  it  shows  signs  of  disturbance,  in  which  case  the  cap  can  be 
removed  and  the  tile  reached  through  the  pipe. 

In  the  earlier  work  of  the  Commission,  the  limit  of  error  was 
fixed  at  5  mm.  V'^L,  in  which  L  is  the  distance  run  between  bench- 
marks, expressed  in  kilometer  units. 

The  limit  of  3  mm.'\/2  L  was  fixed  by  the  writer  in  instructions  to 
precise  level  i^arties  in  1892,  and  has  been  the  prescribed  limit  ever 
since  that  time.  On  the  whole,  all  of  the  work  lies  well  within  even 
this  limit. 

The  results  of  this  very  large  experience  in  j^recise  level  work  show 
that  accurate  work  requires  that  the  time  interval  between  fore  and 
back  sights  should  be  reduced  to  the  shortest  practicable  limit,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  efi"ects  due  to  temperature  changes  in  the  instrument, 
changes  in  refraction,  in  rod  supports,  etc.  Hence,  the  trained  observ- 
ers on  this  work  will  hesitate  in  accepting  the  authors  method  of 
reversals  in  observing  (which  serve  to  more  than  double  the  ordinary 
time  interval)  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  slight  discrepancies 
which  are  already  practically  eliminated  by  equal  back  and  fore 
sights. 

The  author  and  several  who  have  contributed  to  the  discussion 
make  frequent  mention  of  the  leveling  done  by  the  Engineer  Corps, 
but  fail  to  mention  the  work  of  the  Mississijipi  and  Missouri  River 
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Commissions,*  both  of  which  have  done  a  large  amount  of  high-grade  Mr.  Ockerson. 
work. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  Assistant  Engineers  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  were  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  methods 
of  precise  leveling  which  are  to-day  recognized  as  the  standard  for 
high-grade  work. 

These  methods,  coupled  with  the  improved  instruments  designed 
by  the  Coast  Survey,  will  doubtless  mark  another  step  toward  accu- 
racy and  economy   in  precise  leveling. 

C.  L.  Ckandall,  M,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  discussing  Mr.  Ciandall. 
leveling  instriiments  the  author  objects  to  the  Fi-ench  Government 
level,  Fig.  2,  Plate  II,  on  account  of  the  complicated  method  of 
reflecting  the  light  from  the  ends  of  the  level  bubble  to  the  observer 
by  means  of  prisms,  and  on  account  of  lack  of  delicacy  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a  whole. 

He  incorrectly  states  that  in  reversing  the  level  the  prisms  over 
the  level  must  be  refocused.  There  is  no  adjustment  for  focus,  and 
the  frame  carrying  the  ^^pper  prisms  simply  requires  turning  180° 
about  a  vertical  axis.  This  requires  no  more  labor  than  rotating  the 
mirror  used  with  the  other  types,  while  both  ends  of  the  bubble  are 
seen  near  together,  so  that  they  can  be  carefully  compared  by  moving 
the  eye  about  1  in.  to  the  left,  and  looking  in  the  same  direction  as 
through  the  telescope. 

The  milled  head  shown  at  the  right  of  the  upper  prisms  on  Plate 
II,  is  connected  to  a  pinion  which  engages  with  a  rack  from  each 
prism,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  can  be  changed  symmetri- 
cally, with  reference  to  the  center,  for  diff'erent  lengths  of  bubble. 

In  computing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  level  tube  the  author  has 
apparently  made  a  mistake  and  drawn  erroneous  conclusions.  In 
Table  No.  4,  he  gives,  as  the  result  of  Reinherz's  experiments,  the 
mean  error  of  centering  a  bubble  in  a  tube  with  9-second  divisions 
spaced  2  mm.  apart,  as  0.27  second,  and  for  2.7-second  divisions,  with 
the  same  spacing,  0.135  second,  or  one-half  as  much.  He  then  com- 
putes the  corresponding  rod  uncertainties  at  100  m.  as  0.5  and  0.1  mm., 
respectively  (one  being  five  times  the  other),  and  condemns  the  first 
as  being  beyond  the  allowable  error  of  closure  for  the  distance,  and  ac- 
cepts the  second  as  being  about  equal  to  the  error  of  reading  the  rod. 

The  rod  uncertainties,  computed  from  the  angles,  would  be: 

0.27     X  sin.  1  second  X  100  000  =  0.13  mm. ; 
0.135  X  sin.  1  second  x  100  000  =  0.07  mm. ; 

the  first  double  the  second,  as  it  should  be,  but  fairly  near  the  error 
of  reading,  as  stated  above.     On  page  13,  however,  the  error  of  read- 

*  Note  by  Editor: — Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  the  author  has  added,  in 
Table  No.  31,  some  statistics  of  the  levels  run  by  these  Commissions. 
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Bir.  Ciandall.  ing  tlie  Kern  rod,  graduated  to  centimeters,  is  given  at  from  0.2  to  0.5 
mm.,  for  distances  up  to  80  m.,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  50,  as  a 
minimum  seldom  reached  by  the  best  observers. 

The  8.26-second  level  divisions  of  the  French  instrument  thus  do 
not  make  so  bad  a  showing. 

It  is  claimed  by  Messrs.  Claye  and  Lallemand,*  in  support  of  the 
constants  adopted  for  the  French  instrument,  that  the  small  but  con- 
tinual changes  of  temperature  produce  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
instrument  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  which  put  the  bub- 
ble in  a  perpetual  condition  of  instability,  and  render  its  centering 
at  any  instant  difficult  and  uncertain,  especially  when  the  radius  of 
curvature  exceeds  60  m. 

They  estimate  that  the  probable  error  of  a  rod  reading,  due  to 
uncertainty  in  centering  the  bubble,  is  0.1  mm.  at  50  m.,  or  0.15  mm. 
at  75  m. 

As  to  magnifying  power,  they  claim  that  the  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment increases  about  as  the  cube  of  the  power,  and  that  when  the 
power  exceeds  30,  the  weight  easily  reaches  17  to  20  kgr.  Moreover, 
the  atmospheric  vibrations  in  the  lower  strata,  due  to  thermal  changes, 
frequently  cause  so  much  movement  of  the  image  of  the  rod  as  to 
render  uncertain  the  estimates  of  the  fractions  of  a  division;  an  excess 
of  magnifying  power  will  only  increase  this  difficulty.  A  power  of  25 
is  used,  as  comj^ared  with  50  for  most  of  the  instruments  of  Table  No, 
1,  but  the  object  glass  is  nearly  as  large  as  any  on  the  list. 

With  this  power,  they  claim  to  be  able  to  read  the  French  rod, 
graduated  to  centimeters,  with  a  probable  error  of  0.33  mm.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  75  m.,  or  as  accurately  as  the  author  states  that  the  Kern  rods 
can  be  read  with  a  power  of  50. 

They  also  claim  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  errors  due  to 
instability  of  temperature,  in  their  total  effect,  are  at  least  as  great  as 
those  of  reading  the  rod. 

This  makes  the  probable  error  for  a  sight, 

r  =  '/0.15''  +0  83='  +0.332  ^  0.5  mm. ; 
and  for  a  set  up  for  a  mean  of  the  two  sets  of  readings, 

>-i  =  — -=  -v/^  =  0.5  mm. 
V  2 

On  page  46  the  author  states  that,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
method  of  determining  the  inequality  of  collars,  the  telescoiie  and 
level  are  both  revei-sed  for  the  second  reading;  and  that  the  difference 
of  inclination  as  given  by  the  bubble,  whether  the  level  is  or  is  not  iu 
adjustment,  will  be  four  times  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  col- 
lars and  the  elements  of  the  cone  enveloping  the  collars.  Fig.  14  is 
referred  to  in  proof  of  the  statement,  but  in  the  figure  the  level  tube 
t  Encyclopedic  deg  T)-avaux  Publics.    Lever  des  Plans  et  Nivellement.    Paris,  1889. 
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is  sliown  to  be  in  i^erfect  adjustment,  i.  e.,  the  zero  point  of  the  curved  Mr-  Crandall. 
tube  is  the  highest  point  when  the  top  line  of  the  telescope  is  horizon- 
tal. Had  the  figure  been  drawn  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  so 
convincing.  In  fact,  it  is  diflficult  to  see  how,  when  the  legs  of  the 
level  are  kept  in  position  on  the  collars  of  the  telescope,  and  all 
reversed,  the  shape  or  size  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  collars  can 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  reading  of  the  bubble,  the  collars 
simply  forming  extensions  to  the  legs  of  the  level  as  if  permanently 
attached  to  them;  the  3.5  divisions  out  of  level,  shown  in  the  exam- 
ple on  page  47,  simply  indicating  that  the  level  with  its  extended 
legs  was  one-half  that  amount  out  of  adjustment. 

The  ordinary  method  referred  to  consists  in  taking  a  direct  and 
reverse  reading  of  the  biibble,  before  and  after  changing  ends  with  the 
ielescope,  or,  in  taking  all  the  readings  without  reversing  the  level, 
since  only  the  difference  in  inclination  for  the  two  positions  of  the 
telescope  is  required. 

The  assumptions  as  to  the  shape  of  the  collar's,  the  objections  to 
the  method,  etc.,  stated  on  page  47,  have  been  so  fully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Hayford  that  no  further  mention  will  be  made  of  them  here. 
The  paper,  as  a  whole,  is  a  valuable  treatise  upon  the  subject  of 
precise  leveling. 

David  A.  Momtor,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  is  Mr.Molltor. 
greatly  indebted  for  the  facts  and  opinions  expressed  by  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  discussion  of  his  paper  on  Precise  Spirit 
Leveling.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  men  of  wide  and  varied 
field  experience  have  not  taken  the  initiative,  but  have  left  the 
discussion  principally  to  those  who  have  never  done  any  extensive 
precise  leveling  themselves,  and  whose  connection  with  the  subject 
is  generally  limited  to  the  study  of  work  done  by  others.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  understand  this,  unless  it  would  indicate  that  the  criticisms 
offered  are  on  theoretical  and  prejudicial  rather  than  on  practical  lines. 

In  many  instances,  errors,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  a 
paper  of  such  length,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  for  this  the  writer 
feels  very  grateful.  Also,  many  unnecessary  comments  have  been 
made,  as  a  I'esult  of  siiperficial  reading  of  the  pajier,  a  feature  common 
to  most  discussions. 

As  stated  in  the  "Introductory  "  of  the  paper,  it  was  the  writer's 
object  to  give  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  chosen.  To  do 
this  necessitated  mentioning  all  possible  sources  of  error,  and  deduc- 
ing a  method  of  jiractical  field  work,  which  would  give  the  most 
accurate  results  attainable.  This,  the  writer  considers  he  has  done, 
but,  to  infer  therefrom  that  he  would  advocate  following  his  method 
for  all  purjDoses  and  under  all  circumstances  is  entirely  unreason- 
able. 

It  is  likewise  unjust  to  offer  the  criticism  that  the  j^aper  is  too 
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Mr.  Molitor.  theoretical  and  voluminous,  considering  the  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  subject  is  simple  only  to  those  who  have  not  fathomed  its 
depths. 

The  fact  that  very  good  work  may  be  done  with  single  sights  (with- 
out b^^bble  reversals  and  telescope  inversions)  is  known  to  the  writer 
as  well  as  to  those  who  criticise  him  for  not  having  chosen  this  simjiler 
programme  of  leveling.  Where  the  highest  attainable  accuracy  is 
required,  however,  the  same  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  older  methods,  and  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  paper,  may  at 
some  time  cause  a  similar  change  in  the  methods  still  used  by  others. 

The  writer's  conception  of  the  term  "  Precise  Spirit  Leveling  "  is, 
not  to  run  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  levels  for  the  least  money, 
but  to  do  the  most  accurate  work  possible  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Everyone  is  at  liberty  to  simplify  the  general  method  advocated 
for  the  achievement  of  the  most  accurate  work  to  any  extent  suitable 
for  a  given  purpose,  but  to  do  this  intelligently  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  essential,  otherwise  the  short  cuts  may  prove 
very  disastrous,  even  for  work  of  ordinary  quality. 

The  scoj)e  of  the  paper  is  very  broad,  and  is  intended  to  point  out 
the  manner  of  increasing  the  accuracy  of  all  level  work,  of  whatever 
class,  by  applying  to  common  levels  such  features  of  the  precise 
methods  as  may  be  accepted  without  material  increase  in  cost.  These 
are:  Equalization  of  sights;  use  of  an  umbrella;  use  of  self- reading 
instead  of  target  rods;  to  have  on  the  instrument  a  level  tube  (with 
mirror)  which  may  be  used  as  a  striding  or  fixed  level  at  will;  and  to 
supplant  the  rigid  wyes  with  swinging  wyes,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  wye  adjustment  of  the  common  level.  A  further  addition  of  value 
to  the  instrument  would  be  a  watchglass  level  for  approximate  setting 
uj).  All  this  may  be  had  at  a  small  additional  first  cost,  and  may  be 
used  without  any  material  increase  in  expense,  while  the- advantages 
gained  would  surjjrise  the  most  skeptical  leveler. 

For  ordinary  work,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  read  more  than 
the  middle  thread,  or  to  use  more  than  one  instrument  position.. 
Sights  up  to  300  m.  would  be  possible  for  a  magnifying  power  of  40 
diameters,  and  a  6  seconds  per  2  mm.  level  tube. 

The  writer  has  done  some  work  of  this  class  at  a  rate  of  a  mile  in 

35  minutes,  with  an  error  in  millimeters   of  not  more  than  5  ^|-o-' 

However,  the  roads  and  atmospheric  conditions  permitting  of  such 
work  were  far  better  than  the  average,  and  these  figures  are  cited 
merely  to  distinguish  between  common  and  precise  levels,  even  though 
lines  ruu  in  this  manner  frequently  close  with  ridiculously  small 
errors. 

On  the  writer's  line  of  levels  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  the 
average  length  of  shot  was  49  m.,  and  single  shots  varied  from  6  to 
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80  m.     The  practical  limit  was  determined  by  the  profile  of  the  line,  Mr.  Molitor. 
and  no  increased  rapidity  would  have  been  attainable  even  if  long 
shots  had  been  permissible. 

It  has  been  demonsti-ated  quite  conclusively  that  long  lines  of 
common  levels  can  be  run  with  comparatively  small  discrepancies, 
compared  with  precise  level  work,  though  this  is  due  to  a  compen- 
sation of  errors  which,  for  short  stretches,  might  be  surprisingly 
large.  For  precise  level  work,  any  portion  of  a  line  must  be  as 
accurate  as  the  entire  line,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  quite  a  diflerent 
problem  from  obtaining  an  accidental  small  closure  at  the  end  of  a 
long  line  of  common  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  lines  of  so-called  precise  levels  have  shown 
cumulative  errors  which,  for  a  long  line,  would  give  pooi'er  closures 
than  lines  of  good  common  levels.  Hence,  the  methods  certainly  are 
responsible  for  much  of  this,  and  when  a  certain  accuracy,  excelling 
that  attainable  by  perfection  of  methods  and  instruments,  is  required, 
it  must  be  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  observations.  The  writer 
has  introduced  this  latter  refinement  to  the  extent  which  is  consid- 
ered practical. 

Several  of  the  discussors  have  taken  exception  to  the  writer's 
method  of  observing,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Ockerson  says  for  "the  trained 
observers  on  this  work  "  that  they  would  hesitate  in  accepting  it.  It 
might  have  been  as  well  to  have  allowed  the  "  trained  observers  "  to 
express  their  own  views,  and  facts  from  this  source  would  have  been 
far  more  valuable  than  opinions.  The  principal  objection  is  stated 
to  be  the  increased  lapse  of  time  between  back  and  fore  sight  read- 
ings, which  it  is  claimed  is  twice  as  long  as  for  the  method  without 
reversals,  etc. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  paper  (bottom  of  page  80),  the  substance 
of  which  is  repeated  in  other  places,  would  have  avoided  the  neces- 
sity for  the  present  comments.  The  above-mentioned  paragraph 
shows  clearly  that  the  time  interval  between  each  pair  of  back  and 
fore  sight  readings  (during  which  no  reversals,  etc.,  are  made)  is  ex- 
actly as  in  the  commonly  adopted  method.  The  instrument  positions 
are  changed  after  taking  the  first  pair  of  sights  and  before  taking  the 
second  pair,  which  latter  sights  are  read  in  reverse  order.  This  vir- 
tually constitutes  a  direct  and  reverse  line  between  successive  turn- 
ing points,  without  increasing  the  time  interval  between  successive 
back  and  fore  sights,  while  the  four  readings  furnish  the  data  for  a 
single  line  only. 

When,  therefore,  the  atmospheric  conditions  or  refractive  changes 
become  so  severe  that  duplicate  pairs  of  sights  are  prohibitive,  then 
the  same  will  be  true  of  a  single  i^air  of  sights,  though  this  fact  is 
not  observable  for  single  sights  until  a  stretch  is  closed.  With  dupli- 
cate pairs  of  sights  such  deleterious  influences  are  immediately  de- 
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Mr.  Molitor.  tected  by  mere  inspection  of  the  notes.  In  this  way  it  frequently 
happens  that  work  which  has  been  good  up  to  a  certain  point  can  be 
saved  by  suspending  operations  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  seen  to 
become  unfit.  This  can  always  be  done  when  the  steel  turning  point 
pins  are  used. 

A  further  advantage  of  duplicate  sights  is  the  almost  infallible 
check  on  the  correctness  of  the  readings  which  the  recorder  exercises 
by  mere  inspection  (a  feature  which  Mr.  Marshall  calls  distinctly 
bad),  and  the  additional  accuracy  in  reading  and  pointing  derived 
from  two  observations. 

Mr.  Hayford  further  states  that  the  writer's  method  requires  re- 
versing the  striding  level  twice  and  inverting  (wrongly  reversing)  the 
telescope  twice  at  each  station.  Apparently,  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
precludes  the  necessity  for  the  further  argument  that  "the  more  an 
instrument  is  handled,  the  less  accurate  are  the  results  obtained." 
While  the  truth  of  this  argument  is  freely  granted,  the  question  here 
is  essentially  one  of  repetition  of  observations,  and  not  of  handling 
the  instrument. 

To  deny  the  foregoing  statements  of  fact  would  be  equivalent  to 
asserting  that  the  mean  of  two  or  more  observations  is  not  as  good  as 
a  single  one.  The  repetition  of  observations  on  triangulation  and 
astronomical  work  is  scarcely  more  justifiable  than  in  the  case  of  jjre- 
cise  leveling. 

The  practical  value  of  the  writer's  method  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  following:  The  level  line  St.  Eegis-Oak  Point,  Table  No. 
21,  with  a  probable  error  of  ±  0.61  mm.  per  kilometer,  on  which  a 
slightly  different  programme  of  reading  was  used,  necessitated  re-run- 
ning 10%  of  the  work,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  specification  S  y/^l  "wiiUe, 
with  the  same  limit  and  using  the  method  advocated  in  the  paper,  the 
line  Oak  Point-Tibbetts  Point  gave  a  probable  error  of  only  ±:  0.48 
mm.  per  kilometer,  and  not  a  single  stretch  failed  to  close  on  the  first 
pair.  No  such  record  as  this  has  ever  been  cited  in  support  of  the 
value  of  a  method,  and  it  might  be  well  for  the  "trained  observers  " 
and  others  of  less  training,  to  give  this  method  an  impartial  trial 
before  casting  it  aside  with  a  few  prejudicial  remarks. 

Regarding  the  question  of  rapidity  and  cost,  it  will  be  seen,  pres- 
ently, that  the  writer's  method  of  diiplicate  readings  does  not  retard 
the  work  nearly  as  much  as  might  be  supposed. 

For  an  average  length  of  sight  of  50  m.,  working  7  hours  per  day 
and  counting  22  days  per  month  for  actual  work,  the  average  rate  of 
progress  was  100  km.,  or  63  miles,  of  single  line  per  month,  which,  for 
the  wages  paid,  would  aggregate  $10  per  kilometer,  or  Sl6  i^er  mile,  of 
double  line,  as  per  Table  No.  24,  for  the  Lake  St.  Clair  levels,  where 
the  cost  includes  all  expenses  of  every  description.  The  same  work 
showed  a  j^robable  error  of  ±  0.33  mm.  per  kilometer,  and  the  allow- 
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able  limit  was  3 


Jf- 


Had  the  weather  conditions  been  more  favorable, 


Mr.  Molitor. 


thus  permitting  of  longer  sights  (as  the  ground  was  qiiite  level),  this 
work  could  easily  have  been  accelerated  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  But, 
taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  they  compare  very  favorably  with  any 
of  those  cited  in  the  discussion  for  levels  where  the  single  sights  were 
used  and  work  was  carried  on  throiighout  the  day. 

It  should  be  noted  that  confining  the  work  to  the  early  and  late 
hours  of  the  day  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  working 
hours  and  consequent  increase  in  cost,  as  Mr.  Hayford  suj^jioses. 

This  matter  can  be  justly  dealt  with  only  when  all  the  influencing 
factors  are  accurately  known,  especially  the  wages  paid,  allowable  limit 
of  closure,  kind  of  territory  covered,  working  hours,  etc.  The  figures 
given  in  Tables  Nos.  23  and  24  are  actual,  while  those  given  by  Mr. 
Hayford,  on  average  rapidity,  are.  to  some  extent,  estimated;  and  the 
extraordinary  cases,  while  interesting,  are  not  representative. 

The  levels  by  the  Geological  Survey  are  hardly  comparable  with 
those  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  those  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  for  very  evident  reasons.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  most  accurate  work  can  be  done  as  cheaply  as  that  done  under 
much  less  rigid  specifications. 

The  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Hayfoi'd  for  cost  of  recent  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  work  show  no  greater  economy  than  those  produced  by 
the  writer.  The  difference  in  cost  is  readily  explained  by  the  longer 
sights  permitted  under  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  fact  decidedly 
against  the  production  of  high-class  work.  The  cost  of  bench-marks 
may  also  vary  from  almost  nothing  to  perhaps  $10  each.  On  the 
writer's  Lake  St.  Clair  levels,  the  cost  of  bench-marks  was  not  sepa- 
rated, and  Mr.  Hayford  incorrectly  assumed  it  to  be  the  same  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  line. 

The  comparative  figures  for  cost  per  mile  of  double  line  then  stand 
as  in  Table  No.  33. 

TABLE  No.  33. 


Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey. 


Wyoming,  1899 |ir.00 

Ohio 14.00 

Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas, 1899 11.00 


Mississippi  and  Missouri  River 
Commissions. 


Carrollton-Biloxi,  1882 $31 .93 

Keokulc-Fulton,  1882 19.08 


Blair.  Neb.-Dewitt,Mo.,  1893 23.00 

1  000  miles,  Missouri  River,  1893..  20.00 

New  Orleans-Biloxi,  1900 15.50 

"    12.65 


Work    prior  to    1899    was 
much    more  expensive,  St.  Paul-Aitkin, 

being  nearly  double  thejBraineni-L.  Itasca 

above  figures Cass  Lake-Grand  Rapids. 


1900.  15.25 


The  Writer's  Levels. 


St.     Lawrence 

River* $22.00 

Lake  St.  Clair..  17.44 


*  Wages  about  as  given  on  page  114,  or  20V  higher  than  for  Lake  St.  Clair  levels. 
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Mr.  Molitor.  The  tlieoretical  relation  between  rapidity  and  accuracy  for  two  lines 
of  levels,  supposing  both  to  be  on  an  economical  basis,  is  that  the  accu- 
racies shall  be  pro]3ortional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  rapidities.  The 
best  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  work  was  done  at  the  rate  of  63  miles 
per  month,  and  the  Lake  St.  Clair  levels  at  the  rate  of  31  miles  per 
month.  Hence  the  accuracies  should  be  as  \/  &S  :  -\/31,  or  .8  :  5.6. 
The  actual  relation  is  8  : 4,  or  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
levels. 

Table  No.  34  may  add  some  comparative  data  on  rapidity  not  yet 
exhibited.     For  other  data  relative  to  these  lines,  see  Table  No.  21. 

TABLE  No.  84. — Rapidity  or  Pkecise  Level  Work,    . 
Time  of  running  single  line  by  single  party. 


a 

* 

o 

6 

be 

d 
o 

S 

Items. 

1  o 

a  <D 

o 
M 

c8 
O 

"5 

1   *^ 

II 
It 

Length  of  line,  in  kilometers. . 

241.6 

272 

272 

785.6 

117.6 

197.2 

41 

Number  of  days  in  the  field. . . 

94 

81 

98 

273 

85 

135 

27 

Number  of  days  worked 

73 

58 

67 

198 

71 

105.5 

22 

Average  run  per  day  in  field,  in 

kilometers 

3.56 

3.36 

2.72 

2.88 

3.70 

3.21 

3.63 

Average  run  per  day  worked, 

in  kilometers 

3.36 

Sv/iT 

4.64* 
5v/^ 

4.00 

5>/ir 

4.00 

4.06 

2 

±0.48 

4.11 

4.46 

Allowable  limit  of  closure,  in  ( 
millimeters [ 

2 
±0.33 

Probable  error,  in  millime-  ( 
ters  per  kilometer | 

±0.74 

±0.67 

±0.84 

(±0.61) 
1±0.48J 

1 

J.  B.  J. 

J.  B.  J. 

J.  B.  J. 

J.B.J. 

Observers J 

and 

and 

and 

and 

O.W.F. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

O.AV.F. 

O.W.F. 

O.W.F. 

O.W.F. 

*  A  hand  car  was  used  on  this  work,  thus  facilitating  progress. 


The  figures  in  Tables  Nos.  33  and  34  show  that  duplicate  readings 
do  not  materially  affect  the  cost  or  progress  of  the  work,  but  that  the 
diflferences  which  may  exist  must  be  explained  by  the  many  other 
factors  mentioned.  The  writer  feels  safe  in  asserting  that  he  can 
duplicate  the  speed  of  any  of  the  examples  cited  in  the  discussion  when 
working  under  the  same  conditions  and  specifications. 

The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,*  which  required  the  "best 
effort"  "to  state  the  facts  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  derived  from 
published  reports,"  were  suflScient  to  cause  the  writer  to  dispense 
with  further  data  on  the  above  subject.     In  most  cases  it  is  doubtful 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  376. 
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-whether  the  cost  implies  single  or  double  lines,  or  whether  the  salaries  Mr.  Molitor. 
of  observers  are  included.     Mr.  Wilson's  pajier  was  not  overlooked. 

The  writer  will  now  attempt  to  answer  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
questions  brought  out  by  the  discussion  and  which  have  not  already 
been  covered  in  a  general  way  by  the  foregoing. 

To  remarks  by  Mr.  Horace  M.  Marshall,  the  writer  would  reply 
that  precise  leveling  is  not  as  new  in  this  country  as  he  intimates,  in 
fact,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  United  States  Lake  Survey,  in  1875, 
not  very  much  had  been  done  in  European  countries.  The  best  work 
has  since  been  done  in  this  country,  and  the  method  still  generally 
used  i*n  Europe  is  that  by  bubble  readings,  recently  discarded  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  errors  which  the 
writer  attempts  most  to  eliminate  by  double  pairs  of  sights  are  those 
due  to  refraction,  temperature  and  pointing,  and  these  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  repetition  of  observations.  In  discussing  Mr.  Wilson's 
paper,  Mr.  Marshall  *  favors  re-reading  the  back  sight  after  each  fore 
sight  and  taking  the  mean  to  give  a  reading  simultaneous  with  the 
latter.  But  what  guarantee  has  he  that  the  fore  sight  does  not  change, 
and  would  this  not  give  the  back  sights  double  weight? 

This  point  and  a  number  of  others  depend  merely  on  a  definition 
of  terms.  What  satisfies  Mr.  Marshall's  specifications  is  not  neces- 
sarily called  precise  leveling  by  the  writer. 

In  common  with  others,  Mr.  Marshall  imagines  many  difficulties 
arising  from  the  use  of  2-mm.  rod  graduations.  They  can  certainly  do 
no  harm,  even  for  his  class  of  work,  because  the  centimeter  graduations 
are  present  in  practically  the  same  form  as  on  the  Kern  rods.  The 
2-mm.  graduations  materially  increase  the  accuracy  of  work  with  less 
strain  on  the  observer,  a  fact  which  can  best  be  ascertained  by  practice, 
but  never  by  inference. 

No  readings  are  sujsposed  to  be  taken  on  the  2- cm.  triangular 
figures,  as  Mr.  Hayford  supposes;  these  serve  merely  to  facilitate 
counting,  and  replace  the  numerals  commonly  used. 

There  is  nothing  curious  about  finding  the  work  of  the  Vicksburg 
Engineer  Office  omitted  from  Table  No.  21,  when  the  data  are  not 
obtainable  in  jiroper  detail. 

The  data  furnished  in  Table  No.  26  show  what  a  person  can  do  for 
himself  when  he  wishes  to  attribute  "  foolishness  "  to  others.  Although 
the  writer  does  not  consider  the  application  of  least  squares  to  leveling 
as  free  from  criticism  (page  106),  it  is  not  very  sensible  to  comijare 
errors  of  closure  of  loops,  expressed  in  millimeters  per  kilometer,  with 
the  probable  error  of  a  pair  of  lines,  as  Mr.  Marshall  has  done  (page 
119).  Had  he  computed  the  probable  error  of  his  lines  he  would 
not  have  made  such  an  elaborate  display,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  400. 
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Mr.  Molitor.  result,  ±1.1  mm.  per  kilometer  found  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Kastl  for  the 
stretch  Grand  Bend — Smithland  of  the  Bed  Biver  levels. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson  it  may  be  said  that  the  paper  will  probably 
not  "befog  "  the  careful  reader  in  the  conclusions  which  he  is  to  draw 
from  the  voluminous  theoretical  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  had 
this  been  omitted,  the  paper  would  have  been  decidedly  wanting  in 
substantial  proofs  of  the  methods  advocated. 

Begarding  the  comparative  value  of  self-reading  and  target  rods, 
Mr.  Wilson  stands  alone  in  his  favoritism  of  the  latter.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  thread  interval,  in  the  instrument  used,  was  altogether  too 
large  to  admit  of  proper  results  on  self-reading  rods. 

The  criticism  offered  against  the  steel  turning  point  pin  is  un- 
founded, and  no  trouble  was  ever  experienced  in  keeping  the  sockets 
clean,  even  when  working  over  roads  which  were  impassable  by  vehi- 
cles on  account  of  mud. 

No  recommendation  was  made  regarding  the  concealment  of  bench- 
marks, and  both  exposed  and  concealed  marks  were  used  by  the 
writer. 

The  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson  "that  the  imposing  array  of 
mathematical  formulas,"  etc., .  .  . .  "  will  deter  civil  engineers .  . .  .from 
attempting  work  of  this  class  "  is  not  exactly  flattering  to  the  ability 
of  engineers  to  read  understaudingly ;  for,  besides  demonstrating  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  the  writer  has  very  clearly  shown  and  illus- 
trated its  simplicity  in  practice. 

The  information  given  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Fischer  respecting  the  material 
used  in  the  new  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  leveling  instruments 
is  highly  interesting  and  valuable,  and  on  these  lines  the  Buff  and 
Berger  Precise  Level,  No.  2  768,  might  be  considerably  improved. 
However,  the  criticisms  relating  to  the  design  of  this  level  are  not  all 
correct. 

The  agate  points  referred  to  did  not  wear  the  collars  by  any  meas- 
urable amount  during  a  whole  season's  work,  but,  for  fear  of  such  an 
•  effect,  the   writer   had    them   replaced    by    soft    brass    points.     The 

change  could  not  be  regarded  as  any  improvement,  so  far  as  was  notice- 
able. 

Mr.  Fischer's  interpretation  of  the  writer's  motive  in  having  the 
wye  contacts  in  different  planes  from  the  respective  level  tube  contacts 
on  the  steel  collars  is  altogether  wrong.  This  recommendation  was 
made  to  prevent  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  level  tube  contacts  as  a 
result  of  worn  collars,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relation  between  the 
axis  of  collimation  (as  defined  by  the  centers  of  the  collars)  and  the 
level  tube  would  remain  unchanged,  no  matter  how  much  the  collars 
were  worn  on  the  wye  contacts. 

With  a  little  field  experience  Mr.  Fischer  would  see  the  advantage 
of  this,  and  would  understand  why  the  striding  level  can  be  relied  on 
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for  indicating  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight  to  a  much  greater  Mr.  Molitor. 
extent  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  for  a  fixed  level  tube.     The 
cork  or  blotting  pajjer  for  mounting  the  level  vial  is  not  objectionable 
in  practice,  though,  in  principle,  the  elastic  metallic  suj^ports  appear 
to  be  better. 

Mr.  John  F.  Hay  ford  has  contributed  a  very  lengthy  discussion, 
and,  while  he  has  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
study,  he  views  things  almost  entirely  from  a  theoretical  standpoint. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  dissent  from  many  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  writer  through  practice  of  a  most 
painstaking  nature. 

Mr.  Hayf ord  deserves  credit  for  having  iDointed  out  numerous  errors 
in  faulty  diction  and  in  some  of  the  theoretical  reasoning,  though,  in 
several  instances,  he  incorrectly  builds  up  arguments  on  such  errors, 
and  attempts  to  disprove  facts. 

In  regard  to  the  1900  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Level  and  the  high 
tribute  paid  thereto  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Ferguson,  who  has  always  worked 
with  Kern  levels  previous  to  1899,  and  has  never  used  a  Mendenhall 
level,  and  probably  not  even  seen  one,  the  writer  questions  the  right 
to  apply  to  the  Buff  and  Berger  Precise  Level,  No.  2768,  the  arguments 
holding  good  for  a  comparison  made  between  the  Kern  level  and  the 
1900  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  instrument.  The  writer  has  used  both 
the  Mendenhall  and  Kern  levels,  and  can  say  with  authority  that  the 
disadvantages  cited  in  opposition  to  the  Kern  level  do  not  in  any  way 
apply  to  the  former,  for  which  reason  (as  stated  in  the  paper)  the 
Buff  and  Berger  Precise  Level,  No.  2768,  or  the  Mendenhall  level,  was 
chosen  in  prfeference  to  all  other  levels  described.  There  could  be  no 
reason,  other  than  true  merit,  for  favoring  this  instrument  now,  because 
the  firm,  Buff  and  Berger,  is  out  of  existence,  and,  so  far  as  known,  this 
style  of  instrument  is  not  offered  for  sale  at  the  present  time. 

All  the  objections  advanced  by  Mr.  Ferguson  against  the  Kern  level 
are  due  to  slight  defects  in  design  which  have  all  been  remedied  in  the 
Buff  and  Berger  Level,  No.  2768,  even  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
mirror  which  shows  merely  the  level-tube  graduation  without  sur- 
rounding trees  and  houses. 

The  Kern  level  tube  is  held  in  position  by  clamiDs,  and  cannot  be 
readily  reversed  or  removed.  The  writer's  programme  of  reading, 
therefore,  is  not  well  adapted  to  this  instrument. 

Besides  leveling  \\p,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  to  put  the  Buff 
and  Berger  instrument  in  shape  for  observing,  neither  does  it  require 
any  labor  to  prepare  it  for  carrying.  The  level  tube  is  not  held,  but 
rests  freely  on  the  telescope  collars,  and  is  guided  laterally  by  guides 
of  the  wye  frame.  The  observer  always  carries  the  level  tube  and 
the  umbrella,  and  the  umbrell^man  carries  the  bare  instrument  and 
tripod. 
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Mr.  Molitor.  In  the  general  directions  for  the  observers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  it  is  required  that,  whenever  a  pair  of  lines  fails  to  close  within 
the  j)rescribed  limit,  both  lines  must  be  re-run.  If  a  third  line  should 
happen  to  form  an  acceptable  pair  (direct  and  reverse)  with  one  of  the 
first  lines,  why  would  these  not  be  as  good  as  a  third  and  fourth  line. 
The  first  pair  of  lines  must  have  been  run  at  different  times  (or  else  be 
simultaneous,  which  is  not  i^ermissible),  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  errors  of  one  should  reflect  on  the  quality  of  the  other.  It  is  the 
writer's  exi^erience  that  the  errors  nearly  always  belong  to  one  line 
(see  Table  No.  37),  and  the  experienced  observer  can  generally  identify 
the  poor  one  by  examination  of  the  notes  and  weather  remarks. 

Reading  the  rods  to  the  nearest  millimeter  will  be  found  entirely 
inadequate  for  high- class  work,  especially  for  sights  shorter  than 
50  m. 

Section  6  of  the  regulations  covers  the  idea  cstrried  out  by  the 
writer  in  duplicating  readings  in  reverse  order,  so  far  as  this  is  jDOssible 
with  single  sights. 

Mr.  Hayford  favors  continuing  the  work  throughout  the  day. 
However,  the  kind  of  work  which  the  writer  has  done  permitted  this 
only  during  cloudy  weather  and  duiing  the  spring  and  fall  months, 
but  not  during  the  warm  summer  months.  There  may  be  different 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country  which  would  alter  this  circum- 
stance, but,  so  far  as  known,  this  obstacle  has  been  encountered 
whenever  high-grade  work  was  attempted.  Most  of  the  work  done 
under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  during  the  summer  was  run 
early  and  late  in  the  day.  This  point  is  clearly  covered  on  page  78, 
and  careful  reading  will  not  admit  of  much  difference  of  opinion. 

The  importance  which  the  writer  places  on  the  careful  equalization 
of  sights  is  seen  on  pages  80  and  84  (level  notes),  though  this  is  done 
as  an  additional  safeguard,  and  no  absolute  reliance  attaches  to  this 
feature  for  the  elimination  of  errors. 

The  resemblance  between  the  writer's  and  the  old  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  method  is  not  so  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  latter  method  is  based  on  bubble  readings  which  are  afterward 
reduced  to  the  horizontal,  while  the  former  necessitates  horizontal 
sights  with  the  bubble  always  in  the  center. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  wherein  the  writer's  method  and  the 
Buff  and  Berger  Precise  Level,  No.  2768,  seem  to  leave  the  way  ojien  to 
systematic  temperature  errors,  when  Mr.  Hayford  freely  admits  that 
such  errors  are  not  manifested  by  work  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  the  Kern  level,  which  is  designed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  former 
instrument.  This  statement  is  entirely  illogical.  If  Mr.  Hayford's 
assumption  is  correct,  why,  then,  is  not  the  work  done  with  Kern  levels 
subject  to  these  errors?  The  ijrincipal  changes  made  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1898,  were  in  the  methods  of  observing  and  not  in 
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the  instrument.     Why,  then,  credit  the  improvement  in  results  to  the  Mr.  Molitor. 
instrument  alone  and  not  to  the  new  method? 

Mr.  Hayford  advances  an  exjjlanation  for  the  cause  of  systematic 
temperature  errors  which  were  inherent  in  the  old  Coast  and  Geodetic 
*5urvey  levels.  He  then  claims  that  the  work  of  1899,  done  with  the 
intermediate  type  of  level  (with  striding  level,  etc.),  and  that  done 
under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  Kern  level,  was  in  each  case 
free  from  systematic  error,  and  then  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
writer's  levels,  run  with  the  Buff  and  Berger  level  of  similar  design  to 
these  two,  are  subject  to  such  error.  If  the  intermediate  level  was  free 
from  systematic  error,  why  did  he  discard  the  striding  level,  and  design 
the  1900  instrument?  Also,  why  does  he  cast  reflection  on  the  validity 
of  the  writer's  experiments  given  in  Table  No.  6,  when  the  results  there 
given  confirm  his  own  theory? 

In  attemjiting  to  discredit  the  observations  in  Table  No.  6,  Mr. 
Hayford  attributes  the  observed  changes  in  the  difference  of  elevation 
between  Points  1  and  2  to  the  method  of  observing  and  errors  of  read- 
ing. 

The  method  of  observing  cannot  be  resjjonsible  for  the  variety  of 
results  there  given,  because  the  readings  were  not  subject  to  sudden 
and  erratic  changes,  and  ten  sets  could  be  taken  in  quick  succession 
without  obtaining  greater  differences  than  0.2  mm.  The  readings 
changed  only  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  changed.  All  this  is 
contradictory  to  the  view  so  liberally  expressed,  that  the  time  required 
to  take  a  set  of  readings  affects  the  results.  This  is  true  for  the  time 
interval  elapsing  between  a  back  and  a  fore  sight,  because  of  possible 
refractive  changes,  but  it  is  not  true  for  a  duplication  of  jjairs  of  sights. 
The  mean  of  two  pairs  will  always  be  better  than  either  one  by  itself. 

The  range  of  differences  in  the  readings  in  Table  No,  6  is  between  1 
and  2  mm.  for  a  30-m.  sight  read  on  a  2-mm.  rod  graduation,  where, 
for  50  diameters  magnification  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  gradua- 
tion is  about  one-half  natural  size.  If  Mr.  Hayford  can  afford  to  call 
such  differences  errors  of  reading,  he  might  as  well  designate  j^recise 
leveling  as  nonsense.  The  same  applies  to  the  readings  in  Table  No. 
9,  where  the  observed  differences  are  still  larger. 

Mr.  Hayford  makes  several  partial  or  contradictory  statements 
regarding  small  errors,  some  of  which  he  calls  negligible  and  others 
equally  small  which  he  takes  jjarticular  pains  to  emphasize. 

In  speaking  of  the  non-importance  of  changes  in  height  of  instru- 
ment resulting  from  re-leveling,  when  the  wye  cradle  is  pivoted  at 
one  end,  he  says  that  this  might  amount  to  --q-  mm.  per  station  for  the 
1900  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  level,  and  that  this  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  For  a  coarser  level  it  might  be  several  times  this  amount, 
but  assuming  the  small  quantity  as  rei^resentative  and  that  the  back 
sights  are  always  read  first,  then  for  50-m.  shots  this  would  produce  a 
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Mr.  Molitor.  systematic  error  of  0.14  mm.  per  kilometer,  and  for  20-m.  shots  the 
amount  would  be  0.36  mm.  per  kilometer. 

Also,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  heaving  or  settling  of  the  instrument 
or  rods  he  claims  that  such  errors  seldom  exceeded  0.25  mm.  per  kilo- 
meter and  were  generally  less  than  0.1  mm.  He  also  figures  that  this 
would  amount  to  an  average  movement  of  from  0.007  mm.  to  0.04  mm. 
per  station,  and  concedes  that  either  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  read- 
able. In  another  place  it  is  required  to  read  the  rod  only  to  the  near- 
est millimeter  on  a  1-cm.  graduation.  In  this  instance,  however,  Mr. 
Hayford  is  not  satisfied  with  his  conclusion,  for  he  then  asks:  "Is  it 
not  true  that  this  source  of  error  is  suflBciently  dangerous  to  make  it 
imperative  that  all  lines  should  be  run  in  both. . .  .directions. . .  .if  the 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired?" 

The  writer  nowhere  asserts  that  settlements  of  this  magnitude  are 
impossible,  but  he  states  that  these  would  be  quite  immaterial  to  work 
where  readings  are  taken  only  to  the  nearest  millimeter,  and  adds  here 
that  he  would  not  run  direct  and  reverse  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  such  errors,  were  there  not  many  other  much  more  serious- 
errors  to  be  considered. 

However,  if  dui^licate  lines  are  justifiable  for  the  sake  of  ehminat- 
ing  such  a  minute  and  doubtful  quantity,  why,  then,  should  it  be  per- 
missible to  pivot  the  wye  cradle  at  the  end,  where  the  error  is  equally 
large  and  j)robably  several  times  larger? 

In  giving  Table  No.  3,  no  assertion  was  made  respecting  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  evidence  presented;  in  fact,  the  subject  is  treated 
with  considerable  reserve,  and  the  reader  is  allowed  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Hayford.  in  citing  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  1900  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Siirvey  level  for  holding  adjustments,  concludes  that  a  lack 
of  such  qualities  in  the  Buff  and  Berger  level  prompted  the  writer  to 
state  that  no  reliance  should  be  jDlaced  on  the  capability  of  a  level 
tube  for  holding  its  adjustment. 

While  it  is  not  disputed  that  in  point  of  material  the  latter  instru- 
ment might  be  much  improved,  and  such  improvement  was  advocated 
by  the  writer  in  1898,  by  proposing  the  substitution  of  a  wooden  or 
glass  tube  for  the  bronze  case  of  the  level  tube,  yet,  with  the  instru- 
ment as  it  is,  no  difficulty  was  ordinarily  experienced  in  keeping  the 
level  in  almost  perfect  adjustment,  as  is  shown  by  the  readings  (see 
Tables  Nos.  12  and  13),  where  the  combined  bubble  and  collimation 
error  is  measured  for  every  sight.  Also,  to  cite  extreme  tests,  thi& 
instrument  was  last  used  in  1898  at  a  temperature  of  about  +  50° 
Fahr.,  and  was  in  good  adjustment.  It  was  then  put  into  the  box, 
transported  4  miles  by  wagon  and  60  miles  by  rail;  it  then  stood  in  a 
warm  room  for  several  days,  and,  finally,  was  transj^orted  in  a  farmer's 
wagon  (without  springs)  for  a  distance  of  36  miles  over  a  rough  frozen 
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road  and  used  to  run  a  duplicate  line  of  1  km.  at-j-lO'^  Fahr.,  all  with-  Mr.  Molitor. 
out  adjustment. 

There  were  many  cases,  however,  when  the  bubble  was  adjusted 
several  times  during  a  single  day,  but  this  was  done  merely  to  keep 
the  error  within  small  limits. 

Collimation  was  adjusted  only  twice  during  a  whole  season,  and 
when  it  changed  it  did  so  suddenly. 

Still,  with  these  comparative  facts  in  plain  sight,  the  writer  Avould 
not  dispense  with  the  striding  level  or  the  invertible  telescope,  for  the 
very  evident  reason  that,  without  these,  there  is  no  absolute  assurance 
of  the  condition  of  the  instrument  except  at  the  times  when  the  errors 
are  measured.  Besides,  a  careful  determination  of  the  instrument 
errors  is  quite  time-consuming  and  frequently  unsatisfactory,  for 
which  reason  such  determinations  were  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
writer  in  his  field  methods. 

The  1900  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  level  is,  in  principle,  not 
superior  to  a  dumjsy  level,  in  fact,  it  is  so  simple  that  it  ceases  to 
possess  the  virtues  of  a  precise  level.  In  saying  this,  the  w-riter  does 
not  mean  that  good  work  cannot  be  done  with  such  an  instrument,  but  ^ 
that  it  is  diflScult  to  determine  its  errors  of  adjustment,  and  a  great  deal 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  which  the  results  of  careful  work  have 
taught  the  observer  to  regard  with  suspicion. 

In  this  new  instrument  the  thread  error  cannot  be  measured  accu- 
rately, and  the  thread  adjustment  should  not  be  changed  in  the  field. 
Also,  the  level-tube  error  is  not  directly  measurable,  and  the  resiiltant 
error  of  the  instrument  must  be  determined- by  the  so-called  peg 
adjustment,  which  is  perfect  in  theory,  but  very  inaccurate  in  practice, 
unless  the  mean  of  many  observations  (say,  10  to  20)  be  used.  This 
instrument  error  is  measured  only  once  daily,  and  absolute  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  constancy  of  such  error  throughout  the  day.  "Were  this 
combined  bubble  and  collimation  error  observed  continuously,  as  is 
done  by  the  writer's  method,  it  would  be  found  to  undergo  periodic 
changes,  a  fact  which  passes  unobserved  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  instrument  and  method. 

If  the  levels  run  by  the  Kern  instrument  are  free  from  systematic 
cumulative  errors,  as  is  freely  admitted,  even  though  this  instrument 
has  a  striding  level  and  invertible  telescope,  why,  then,  was  it  necessary 
to  avoid  these  advantageous  features  in  designing  the  1900  level,  and 
add  others  which  are  distinctly  tindesirable?  Would  it  not  have  been 
proper  to  first  establish  the  fact  that  the  cumulative  errors  fovtnd  in 
the  old  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  levels  were  due  to  defective  instru- 
ments, and  not  to  faulty  methods  of  observing?  It  might  be  interest- 
ing for  Mr.  Hayford  to  run  a  stretch  of  levels,  both  by  the  old  and  new 
methods,  to  determine  this  fact. 

While  the  least  probable  error  of  any  Avork  by  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
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Mr.  Molitor.  detic  Survey  in  1899  is  ±  0.65  mm.  per  kilometer,  showing  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  former  work  by  this  department,  yet  such  a 
value  is  among  the  high  ones  for  work  with  the  Kern  level,  and  would 
scarcely  be  comparable  with  the  writer's  best  work,  where  the  probable 
error  was  ±  0.33  mm.  per  kilometer. 

The  writer,  therefore,  contends  that  nothing  has  been  gained  by 
the  1900  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  level,  that  the  design  is  a  step 
backward,  but  that  the  mechanical  execution  and  materials  used  are 
worthy  of  imitation  and  may  be  accejited  as  a  decided  improvement 
over  anything  yet  ijrcduced. 

The  erroneous  statement  (page  12),  relative  to  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  paraffined  rods,  was  inadvertently  made,  and  has  been 
righted. 

Regarding  the  question  of  foot-i^lates,  the  writer  would  add  that  he 
has  used  both  plates  and  pins,  and  could  under  no  circumstances  give 
preference  to  the  former.  The  only  case  where  the  pin  cannot  be  used 
is  on  bed  rock,  and  here  the  plate  is  quite  as  useless,  and  the  rods  are 
generally  held  on  small  knobs  cut  with  a  cold  chisel.  The  writer  has 
worked  over  all  possible  kinds  of  country,  and  has  never  found  a  case 
where  the  pin  did  not  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  Like  experience 
is  shared  by  others.  This  again  does  not  mean  that  good  work  cannot 
be  done  with  foot-plates,  but  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
pin  is  safer  and  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and,  consequently,  saves 
re-running  of  work.  The  use  of  the  jsin  is  i-egarded  as  a  stejJ  in 
advance,  but  nobody  is  compelled  to  adoj^t  it  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Hayford  fails  to  see  the  advantage  of  placing  the  zero  of  the 
rod  graduation  above  the  foot  of  the  rod.  No  advantage  is  claimed, 
but  it  is  good  practice,  because  the  end  of  the  rod  is  subject  to  wear 
and  does  not  afibrd  a  good  point  for  making  comparative  rod  measure- 
ments. 

It  was  not  the  writer's  intention  to  involve  "  several  generations  of 
astronomers "  and  others  in  confusion  over  the  subject  of  collar 
inequality.  So  far  as  jirecise  levelersare  concerned,  the  writer  believes 
he  has  discovered  a  disparity  between  the  theoretical  solution  of  this 
problem  and  its  practical  application.  As  to  the  astronomers,  it  may 
be  added  that  a  discussion  bearing  on  this  point  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  W.  Jordan.* 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hayford  for  pointing  out  some  very 
glaring  errors  on  pages  47  and  48,  some  of  which  have  been  cor- 
rected by  explanatory  foot-notes.  However,  imperfect  as  this  reason- 
ing may  be,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  common  method  of  measur- 
ing the  error  due  to  collar  ineqiiality  does  not  give  the  true  inclination 
between  the  axis  of  collimation  (as  defined  by  the  centers  of  the  collars) 
and  the  axis  of  the  level  tube,  except  under  certain  conditions. 

*  "Grunizuege  der  Astronom.  Zeit  und  Ortsbestiramung,"  Berlin,  1885,  p.  46. 
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Mr.  Hayford  states  that  when  corrections  for  curvature  and  refrac-  Mr.  Moiitor. 
tion  are  applied,  "the  method  shown  in  Table  No.  9  seems  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  should  give  a  value  of  the  collar  inequality  in  agreement 
with  that  of  the  ordinary  method  *  *  *  except  for  unavoidable 
errors  of  observation."  He  then  quotes  the  various  values  found  for 
this  ftinction  at  different  times  by  the  two  methods,  and  concludes  that 
"  the  great  range  of  these  values,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  unusually 
large,  is  an  indication  that  the  concentration  of  the  wear  on  the  tele- 
scope collars  at  the  four  small  areas  has  produced  the  efifect  which 
should  be  expected." 

In  the  absence  of  further  proof,  such  a  conchision  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted, and  displays  a  very  iinscientific  way  of  disposing  of  the  subject. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  collars  show  no  ajjpreciable  wear,  which  is 
visible  or  measurable  by  either  of  the  methods  named,  both  before 
and  after  the  instrument  was  used  for  over  100  miles  of  levels  by  the 
writer,  and  following  the  method  of  double  sights  with  level  tube 
reversals.  This,  Mr.  Hayford  might  have  seen  by  inspection  of  the 
values  which  he  qiToted  and  which  are  repeated  in  Table  No.  35  with 
dates  of  observation. 

TABLE  No.  35. 


E  BY  Common  Method. 

£  BY  Writer's  Method. 

Date. 

As  observed. 

Corrected  for  curv. 

Aug.  11th,  1898.... 
May  5th,  1899 

Millimeters  per  meter. 
+0.0235 
+0.0276 

Millimeters  per  meter. 
+0.0635 
+0.0624 

Millimeters  per  meter. 
+0.05.55 
+0.054-1 

Hence,  whether,  or  not,  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  theoretically 
demonstrating  the  reasons  for  this  disparity,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  two  methods  do  not  give  similar  results.  For  different  instruments 
these  values  would,  of  course,  bear  a  different  relation  to  each  other. 
The  close  agreement  of  the  values  found  on  August  llth,  1898,  with 
those  found  on  May  5th,  1899,  after  running  100  miles  of  levels,  shows 
the  minute  wear  which  took  place  on  the  collars. 

According  to  Mr.  Hayford,  the  collars  might  have  any  regular  shape 
without  affecting  the  validity  of  the  common  method,  so  long  as  the 
angles  a  and  /i  [Figs.  15  (a)  and  15  (b)]  are  equal. 

While  this  is  all  true  for  a  theoretically  perfect  reversal  of  the  tele- 
scope collars  in  the  wyes,  yet,  in  fact,  such  reversals  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, except  for  circular  collars,  for  which  reason  the  assumptions  on 
page  47  are  cited. 
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Mr.  Molitor.  The  function  sought  is  the  angle  s  between  the  axis  of  collimation 
through  the  centers  of  the  collars  and  the  level  tube  axis.  Siipposing, 
then,  that  the  collars  were  elliptical,  how,  in  practice,  would  the  com- 
mon method  determine  this  angle?  Also,  if  the  contact  points  be- 
tween a  collar,  the  level  tube  and  the  wye  support  are  not  in  a  plane, 
how  can  the  theory  apply  to  collars  which  have  become  worn  from 
use? 

Referring  again  to  Figs.  15  (a)  and  15  (b),  and  calling  all  dimen- 
sions linear  distances  for  collars  1  m.  apart,  in  which  case  s,  p,  x,  y,  t, 
q,  w  and  w'  could  also  represent  tangents  of  angles,  in  millimeters  per 
meter.     Then p=  R  —  r  and 


t  =^  p  COS. 

Also, 

Cl=-  P  COS.  - 


cot.  -^,  w  = 


p 


t 


li 


sin.  ^r-       COS. 


and  y  =  w  —  p. 


cot. 


a 
sm.- 


=  p  sm, 


and  X 


4+'. 


By  assigning  values  to  a  and  ft,  and  assuming  p  —  0.0276  mm.,  the 
other  functions  may  be  found  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  36. 


TABLE  No.  36. 


a  =  p  =z  180°. 

a  =  13  =  0°. 

a  =  p  =  20°. 

a  =  ^  =  90°. 

a  =  180=  and  ^  =  90°. 

w  = 
t  = 

X   = 

Mm. 

w'  =  0.0276 

q  =  0.0000 

y  =  0.0000 

Mm. 
Infinite. 

Mm. 
0.1596 
0.1543 
0.1320 

Mm. 
0.0390 
0.0195 
0.0114 

Mm. 

w  =  0.0390     w'  =  0.0276 
t  =  0.0195      q  =  0.0000 
y  =  0.0114     X  =  0.0000 

These  figures  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  effect  which  changes  in 
a  and  ft  have  on  the  telescope  jiointing  when  the  level  tube  is  always 
horizontal. 

The  total  angle  measured  by  the  level  tube  in  performing  the  ordi- 
nary determination  of  collar  inequality  is  4  f  =  4  p  -f-  2  .^■  -f-  2  ?/,  and 
the  angle  between  the  collimation  axis  and  the  level  tube  axis  is  e  =  p  -\- 
X,  which  is  one-fourih  of  the  total  angle  only  when  x  =  y. 

Hence,  when  a  and  ft  are  unequal,  then  x  and  y  are  unequal,  and  e  = 
p  -\-  X  cannot  equal  \  {^p  -\-  2  .r  -f-  2  «/),  which  would  be  one  source  of 
error,  though  small  in  comparison  to  the  discrepancy  found.  However, 
the  foregoing  may  sei've  to  point  out  the  chances  for  errors  resulting 
from  ii-regular  collars  and  the  other  factors  mentioned  on  page  47. 

To  avoid  any  doubt  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  common 
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method,  one  set  of  the  observations  made  May  5th,  1899,  with  Buff  Mr.  Molitor. 
and  Berger  Level,  No.  2768,  is  given  here  in  full: 


Telescope. 

Level  tube. 

Bubble  readings  from  center. 

Eye  end  N. 

Direct. 

N.  end. 

17.0                       S.  end. 

16.4 

((         ((       a 

Keversed. 

((     i( 

16.9                        "     " 
33.9     (+1.1) 

16.4 
32.8 

^'     "    s. 

Direct. 

(<     (( 

+  0.275 
13.1                        "     " 

20.2 

<(         i(       ii 

Keversed. 

a       a 

13.5                        "     " 

19.9 

26.6     (—  13.5)  40.1 

—    3.375 

Mean  N.  end  reading  minus  mean  S.  end  reading  =  4  e  =  4-  0.275  —  (—  3.375)=  +  3.650 

or  e  =  -|-  0.912  bubble  division. 
The  value  of  the  level  tube  was  6.51  seconds,  which  gives  e  =  5.937  seconds,  =  0.02884  mm. 

per  meter. 

The  method  here  followed  is  taken  from  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surveying."*     See,  also,  example  on  page  47. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  rather  lengthy  discussion  is 
that,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  leveling  is  concerned,  the  better  and 
probably  more  accurate  method  to  follow  in  the  determination  of  the 
residual  error  resulting  from  collar  inequality  and  possibly  other  sources 
is  the  one  given  by  the  writer  in  Table  No.  9;  except  that  a  smaller 
excess  of  sights  (say  from  20  to  30  m.  instead  of  70  m.)  might  be  chosen, 
to  reduce  the  error  of  refraction  and  curvature  to  a  minimum,  though 
correction  for  this  should  be  made  in  every  case. 

The  criticisms  of  Table  No.  16  are  not  proper,  and  the  final  figures 
in  Table  No.  31  are  entirely  unjustifiable,  because  the  value  0.0635 
includes  curvature  and  refraction  for  70  m.,  and  the  value  0.0276  is 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  although  correctly  determined  by  the  common 
method  for  finding  the  error  due  to  collar  inequality. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  data  j^resented  in  Table  No.  6  are  not 
entirely  conclusive,  a  fact  well  known  to  the  writer  before  jjublishing 
them.  However,  the  conclusions  stated  on  pages  61  and  103  were 
arrived  at  prior  to  making  the  set  of  experiments  given  in  Table  No. 
6,  by  observing  the  closures  on  lines  run  during  June,  1899,  and  the 
special  exjjeriments  were  really  made  to  give  more  weight  to  these 
conclusions. 

The  writer  had  intended  to  make  a  much  more  elaborate  set  of 
experiments,  by  observing  on  a  set  of  8  points  around  the  horizon  (all 
equidistant  from  the  instrument),  for  a  variety  of  weather  conditions 
and  diff'erent  methods  of  shading  the  instrument.  This  fond  hope  was 
never  materialized,  owing  to  the  fact  that  suitable  conditions  did  not 
present  themselves  during  continuance  of  the  work,  and  after  comple- 

*  By  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  page  574. 
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Mr.  MoUtor.  tion  of  the  line  (Lake  St.  Clair  levels)  the  party  was  disbanded,  and 
no  permission  to  indulge  in  farther  investigations  of  this  kind  was; 
obtainable  during  the  writer's  connection  with  the  service.  It  is  con- 
fidently hojjed  that  such  work  may  still  be  undertaken,  and  much 
valuable  information  may  be  expected  therefrom. 

However,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  cited,  Mr.  Hayford's 
attacks  are  not  altogether  warranted,  even  in  the  absence  of  other 
supporting  evidence.  For,  if  the  facts  here  suj)posed  to  be  proven 
are  erroneous,  then  the  systematic  temperature  error  found  to  exist  in 
the  older  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  levels  is  likewise  unsupported,, 
for  both  show  ajsparently  the  same  thing,  viz.,  both  "tend  to  make 
elevations  carried  toward  the  sun  too  great,  and  vice  versa.'"  Why, 
then,  should  Mr.  Hayford  reject  these  experiments  which  show  this,, 
and  accept  merely  his  theoretical  proof? 

Again,  if  Mr.  Hayford  objects  to  basing  such  "important  conclu- 
sions" on  changes  as  small  as  0.9  mm.  on  a  30-m.  sight,  how  is  he 
warranted  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from  errors  amounting  to  only 
0.25  mm.  per  kilometer,  as  he  has  done;  and  what  would  he  designate 
as  a  measurable  error?  He  also  attempts  to  destroy  the  weight  of  the 
observations  in  Table  No.  6,  by  pointing  out  a  change  in  the  thread 
interval,  which  would  naturally  occur  on  such  a  set  of  readings. 

Each  thread  taken  by  itself  will  constitute  a  line  of  levels  wherein 
the  collimation  is  not  in  adjustment,  except  possibly  for  the  middle 
thread.  An  examination  of  the  table  gives  differences  of  elevation  for 
thread  1,  varying  by  1.0  mm.  between  maximum  and  minimum  values. 
Likewise,  the  middle  thread  2  gives  1.3  mm.  and  thread  3  gives  2.8  mm. 
The  average  of  these  is  1.7  mm.  The  range  for  the  mean  values  given 
in  the  table  is  1.2  mm.  Hence,  while  the  thread  distances  did  undergo 
changes,  the  mean  values  give  a  range,  1.2  mm.,  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  mean  thread,  1.3  mm.,  when  taken  by  itself.  Therefore,  the 
conclusions  which  the  writer  has  based  on  the  observations  as  a  whole 
are  not  vitiated  by  the  variations  in  thread  distance. 

Mr.  Hayford  further  states  "that  there  is  no  evidence  put  forward 
*  *  *  to  determine  which  of  the  many  differences  of  elevation  was 
the  true  one."  While  this  was  not  discussed  at  length,  it  hardly 
seems  probable  that  anyone  would  exercise  such  poor  judgment  as  to 
assume  that  the  mean  of  all  the  values  is  the  best,  when  there  are  such 
apparent  evidences  of  disturbances  as  those  recorded  in  the  remarks 
column  and  shown  by  other  comments  in  the  text.  The  first  pair  of 
sights  together  with  the  last  five  pairs  might  readily  be  accepted,  as 
indicated  by  the  readings,  their  mean  values  and  the  remarks.  This 
mean  is  287.93  mm.  The  other  values,  however,  indicate  decidedly 
the  i^resence  of  disturbances,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  reject  them. 

The  indications  are  that  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun  constitute  the 
disturbing  element.     Hence,  the  claim  that  the  true  readings  are  those 
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Mr.  Moiitor.  taken  in  tlie  absence  of  this  disturljance  (as  before  sunrise  or  under 
dense  clouds),  is  correct  within  knowable  limits.  This  must  be 
acknowledged,  if  any  true  readings  are  considered  possible,  and  it  Avas 
taken  for  granted  that  this  fact  was  shown  dii'ectly  by  the  observa- 
tions without  further  proof. 

Another  fact,  not  so  clearly  shown  by  the  observations,  but  sub- 
stantiated by  many  of  the  writer's  lines,  is  that  the  temperature  error 
manifests  itself  only  during  midday  hours,  and  on  most  cool  days  (as 
in  spring  and  fall)  it  is  entirely  absent.  This  is  probably  not  a  new 
discovery,  for  nearly  all  the  high-class  work  done  under  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  mostly  by  Assistant  Engineers  J.  B.  Johnson 
and  O.  W.  Ferguson  (see  Table  No.  21),  was  done  early  and  late  in  the 
day,  and  this  is  the  work  so  generally  recognized  as  free  from  cumu- 
lative errors.  Hence,  the  practice  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  continue  work  throughout  the  day,  together  with  the  older  method 
of  reading  the  level  tube  oflf  center  and  reducing  to  the  horizontal, 
may  be  accepted  as  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the  causes  for  cumu- 
lative errors  in  the  old  work. 

The  writer's  conclusions  on  page  61  are  in  every  way  verified  by 
experience  and  supjjorted  by  the  observations  in  Table  No.  6,  as 
explained  on  page  60.  Mr.  Hayford's  statement  to  the  contrary, 
"  that  direct  and  reverse  lines  run  during  the  same  half  of  the  day 
would  close  well,"  is  covered  by  Conclusions  1  and  2,  on  page  61, 
where  the  time  interval  between  the  runnings  is  either  zero,  as  for 
simultaneous  work  in  two  directions,  or  the  interval  is  too  short  to 
allow  the  conditions  to  change.  Usually,  this  is  not  the  case  when 
both  lines  are  run  by  one  party. 

A  careful  reading  of  page  60  will  leave  little  chance  for  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  writer's  conclusions  in  this  respect,  though  a  few 
examples  of  lines  showing  the  practical  results  are  given  in  Table  No. 
37,  in  order  to  strengthen  these  arguments. 

These  stretches  are  not  particularly  selected,  but  represent  all  those 
of  wide  closures  where  constant  errors  might  be  expected.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  striking: 

1. — The  rejected  or  bad  line  of  a  set  is  invariably  the  one  where  the 
shortest  sights  were  taken,  a  condition  made  compulsory  by  difficult 
reading.  Ordinarily,  the  shortest  sights  would  give  the  most  accurate 
results. 

2. — All  the  rejected  lines  are  those  run  nearest  to  noon,  where  the 
temperature  effect  is  greatest.  This  fact  enabled  the  observer  to 
identify  the  bad  line  of  each  jsair,  so  that  a  third  line  would  always 
supply  the  data  for  an  acceptable  pair. 

3. — There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  lines  to  close  well  when  run 
during  symmetrical  portions  of  the  day  with  respect  to  noon.  Six 
out  of  seven  stretches  show  this. 
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4.  — Lines  run  during  the  same  half  of  the  day  generally  close  wide.  Mr.  Molitor. 
Pive  out  of  seven  show  this. 

5. — Lines  run  during  the  same  half  of  the  day  and  closing  well, 
were  both  run  either  sufficiently  late  or  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the 
presence  of  deleterious  temperature  effects  was  very  improbable. 

All  these  facts  substantiate  the  conclusions  on  page  61,  though 
they  do  not  all  agree  with  Mr.  Hayford's  theory  regarding  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  with  respect  to  the  jjosition  of  the  sun.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  heat  effect  on  the  instrument 
resulted  in  a  curvature  of  the  telescope  rather  than  in  a  distortion  of 
the  level  tube,  in  which  case  the  countersunk  level  vial  of  the  1900 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  level  would  be  no  advantage.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  only  superior  qualities  of  this  new  instrument  are 
due  to  the  material  used  in  its  construction. 

Mr.  Hayford's  remarks  respecting  work  throughout  the  day,  will 
not  stand,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  The  working  hours  rarely 
exceed  8  hours  of  actual  instrument  work,  and  are  generally  less. 
However,  8  hours  of  the  day  can  be  titilized  whether  the  midday  hours 
be  included  or  not;  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  possible  in  a 
day  when  the  midday  hours  are  excluded  will,  with  rare  exceptions, 
exceed  that  producible  in  a  day  when  the  midday  hours  are  included 
and  short  sights  become  compulsory.  These  midday  hours  may  vary 
from  9  A.  M.-4  p.  m.  to  11  a.  m.-2  p.  m.,  dejiending  on  the  weather  and 
season  of  the  year. 

In  reahty,  then,  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  confining  the 
working  hours  to  those  which  are  conducive  to  good  results,  and 
then  working  hard,  rather  than  to  "peg  along"  during  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  day  and  afterward  be  compelled  to  reject  much  of  the 
work. 

The  statement  "that  it  might  have  been  urged  with  considerable 
force  that  errors  duo  to  unequal  temperature  changes  in  the  instru- 
ment might  be  expected  to  be  smaller  during  the  early  and  late 
hours,"  etc.,  and  that  "such  an  argument  has  never  been  pvit  for- 
ward," is  not  correct  for  this,  is  one  of  the  strong  points  brought  out 
by  the  writer  in  various  jslaces,  and  esiaecially  on  jDages  59  and  60. 

The  question  of  rapidly  changing  refraction  occurring  early  and  late 
in  the  day  is  rarely  ever  a  source  of  much  annoyance,  except  during 
unusually  warm  days  followed  by  very  cool  nights,  However,  the 
writer's  method  of  observing  always  reveals  these  errors  when  they 
exist,  and  the  celerity  with  which  back  and  fore  sights  are  taken  does 
not  permit  of  any  great  changes  in  refraction.  Vibrations  are  much 
more  annoying  and  dangerous.  Hence,  the  seeming  objections  are  not 
nearly  as  gi-eat  in  reality  as  in  theory. 

The  writer  does  not  concur  in  Mr.  Hayford's  statement  that  "it  is 
true  in  leveling,  as  it  is  true  in  general,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  reached 
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Mr.  Molitor.  by  observing  under  all  possible  conditions."  This  is  true  when  one 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  leA'el  errors,  but,  these  being  once 
established,  work  should  be  done  only  under  such  conditions  as  are 
favorable  to  the  exclusion  of  errors.  There  are  numerous  facts  on 
record  to  prove  that  selected  conditions  are  in  many  instances  the 
only  ones  furnishing  acceptable  results.  All  base-line  measurements 
as  well  as  most  astronomical  and  geodetic  work  must  be  confined  to 
special  conditions. 

The  best  teacher  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  experience,  without 
which  the  theorist  will  often  go  astray. 

The  writer  freely  admits  that  he  has  made  a  few  mis-statements 
relative  to  the  theory  of  errors,  as  j)ointed  out  by  Mr.  Hayford.  These 
have  been  rectified  in  the  paper,  excejjt  the  one  relative  to  the  formula 
±  r^  =  -[/  2  r^,  on  page  95,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  formula  is 
api)licable  only  when  all  stretches  are  of  equal  length.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  incorrect;  but  the  idea  intended  was  that  the  prob- 
able errors  of  the  individual  stretches  were  absolutely  unreliable,  and 
hence,  could  not  serve  for  the  derivation  of  other  functions  as  r„. 

Mr.  Hayford  says  "  the  computed  probable  error  of  a  single 
kilometer  is  a  true  measure  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  errors 
belonging  to  the  accidental  or  compensating  class  in  different  lines." 
This  error  involves   the   probable  errors  of  the  individual  stretches 

found  from  the  formula  ?•  =  ±  0.674      ,  where  all    observa- 

\^m  [m  —  1) 

tions  are  of  equal  weight.  When  allowance  is  made  for  unequal  weights 

the  formula  becomes  r  =  ±  0. 674    I^LL^l!) . . 

\J^[;^](m-l) 

Referring  now  to  Table   No.  19,  the  probable  errors  of  the   two 

stretches,  as  f oimd  from  the  errors  of  the  individual  turning  points,  are 

±  0.517  mm.  and  ±  0.32  mm.     In  Table  No.  18,  these  same  stretches 

have  probable  errors  of  ±  0.01  mm.  and  ±  0.11  mm.,  resjsectively, 

according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  method,  as  apj)lied   to 

leveling.     Would  Mr.  Hayford  accejjt  the  closing  errors  of  these  two 


/ "-      ? 

stretches,  and  determine  r„  =  \/  0.01  +  0.11    =  ±0.110  mm.,  accord- 
ing to  the  process  followed  in  Table  No.  18,  or  would  he  prefer  the 


value  V  0.517  -(-  0.32  =  ±  0. 608  mm. ,  as  would  result  from  the 
l^robable  errors  in  Table  No.  19?  Also,  in  the  absence  of  the  figures  in 
Table  No.  19,  would  he  attempt  to  assign  any  weights  to  these  obser- 
vations by  which  acceptable  values  for  the  r's  might  be  obtained? 

In  general,  level  observations  are  never  of  equal  weight,  and, 
frequently,  both  direct  and  reverse  differences  of  elevation  for  a 
single  stretch  may  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  truth.      Hence,  by  what 
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moral  right  could  anyone  discriminate  between  two  observed  values  Mr.  Molitor. 
of  a  difference  of  elevation?     Also,  wliat,  then,  constitutes  the  worth  of 
the  theory  of  error  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  leveling?     The 
writer  and  many  others  fail  to  see  any,  though  they  may  use  it  for 
want  of  something  better. 

The  foregoing  stretches  are  fairly  representative,  and  may  safely  be 
classed  with  Avork  of  the  highest  attainable  accuracy,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  jjrocess  of  reasoning,  to  assign  values  for  their  probable 
errors.  An  outright  guess  would  be  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  any 
theoretical  value  assignable. 

Hence  the  real  question,  "  what  is  the  probable  error  of  a  pair  of 
lines  over  a  given  stretch,"  cannot  be  answered;  from  which  it  follows 
that  r„  must  remain  a  conundrum. 

The  wi-iter  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  is  opposed  to, 
or  even  finds  fault  with,  the  theory  of  errors  in  general,  but  it  is  merely 
to  the  special  case  of  two  observations  that  the  application  of  the 
theory  is  not  considered  of  practical  value. 

In  response  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Williams  the  writer  would  say  that  a  more 
careful  reading  of  the  paj^er  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of 
saying  more  on  the  subject  of  refraction  errors.  The  paper  abounds 
in  references  to  this  soiirce  of  error  (pages  55,  56,  57  and  78),  and  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  duplication  of  readings  is  to  detect 
the  presence  of  sxich  errors,  which  single  sights  fail  to  do  until  a  stretch 
is  closed. 

Professor  C.  L.  Crandall  has  pointed  out  an  error  on  page  42,  in 
comparing  the  effect  on  rod  readings  by  using  a  2. 7- second  and  a 
9-second  level  tiibe.  What  the  writer  meant  to  show  was  the  effect  of 
a  0.1-division  error,  in  these  respective  levels,  on  rod  readings  at  100  m. 
It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  apply  the  mean  error,  as  given  in 
Table  No.  4,  to  a  single  rod  reading,  where  the  bubble  might  readily 
be  0.1  division  out  of  center. 

Very  sensitive  levels  have  long  been  used  by  observers  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  and  have  given  no  such 
trouble  as  predicted  by  Messrs.  Claye  and  Lallemand.  Also  the 
50-diameter  magnifying  power  of  the  Kern,  and  Buff  and  Berger  levels 
has  not  increased  the  weights  by  such  enormous  jDroportions  as  claimed. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  writer's  treatment  of  collar  inequahty  (pages 
46  and  47),  Professor  Crandall  is  correct,  to  the  extent  that  the  level 
tube  should  be  reversed  before  and  after  changing  ends  with  the  tele- 
scope. However,  his  further  conclusion,  that  the  example  on  page  47 
simply  measures  twice  the  error  of  the  level  tube,  is  entirely  wrong, 
because,  in  this  case,  the  level  tube  was  in  perfect  adjustment.  When 
there  is  an  error  in  the  level  tube,  this  process  would  measure  the 
combined  error  of  level  and  collar  ineqiiality. 

Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  though  not  participating  in  the  discussion, 
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Mr.  Molitor.  has  pointed  out  a  few  errors,  mostly  in  Table  No.  21,  all  of  wliicli  have 
been  corrected  in  the  jjaper  as  now  printed. 

It  was  the  writer's  intention  to  present  the  facts  relating  to  precise 
leveling,  and  he  hereby  expresses  his  thanks  and  warm  appreciation 
to  those  Avho  have  contributed  their  knowledge,  and  assisted  him  in 
achieving  this  purpose. 

With  the  same  motive,  the  writer  felt  called  upon  to  write  a  com- 
paratively lengthy  closing  discussion  to  set  aright  those  facts  which 
had  been  assailed  by  seemingly  plausible  arguments  of  doubtful 
weight. 

A  very  valuable  collection  of  the  results  of  "Precise  Leveling  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  John  F.  Hayford,  Assistant,  Inspector  of 
Geodetic  Work  and  Chief  of  the  Computing  Division  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  8  of  the 
Report  of  the  Survey  for  1898-99. 
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WITH   DISCUSSION.* 

The  reports  of  the  New  York  Canal  Commission  on  a  barge  canal 
between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  and  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
ship  canals  21  ft.  deep  and  30  ft.  deep  between  Buffalo  and  New  York, 
giving  estimates  of  cost  and  other  information,  enable  us,  by  gauging 
the  probable  benetits  to  be  derived  from  them,  to  judge  the  merits  of 
each  of  these  enterprises. 

There  are  advocates  who  sincerely  believe  that  railroad  transpor- 
tation is  cheaper  than  transportation  in  narrow  waterways.  Their 
opinion  is  based  on  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  abandonment  of  many 
canals,  and  on  State  subventions  received  by  others  which  are  not 
abandoned  but  are  doing  an  increasing  business. 

The  notion  that  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  would  induce 
private  enterprise  to  build  canals,  as  railroads  are  built,  if  they  would 
really  furnish  a  cheap  means  of  transportation,  has  still  great  influ- 
ence on  many  minds,  and  creates  at  least  a  prejudice  which  must  be 

*  This  paper  was  discussed  with  that  of  Mr.  Wisner  (page  224).  The  joint  discussion 
will  be  found  on  pages  240,  et  seq. 
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overcome  before  they  are  willing  to  vote  in  favor  of  taxes  for  tlieir 
construction. 

There  are  also  various  enthusiasts,  anti-monoi^olists,  and  other 
enemies  of  railroads,  who  are  in  favor  of  anything  that  they  believe 
will  destroy  the  monopoly  of  the  latter,  regardless  of  any  careful 
weighing  of  costs  and  advantages  to  be  gained. 

One  erroneous  argument,  often  used  by  advocates  of  water  trans- 
portation, consists  in  a  direct  comparison  of  average  freight  rates  on 
the  Lakes  and  ocean  with  the  average  freight  rates  of  railroads.  The 
average  freight  rate  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  was  in  1899 
0.724  cent  jjer  ton-mile,  Avhile  the  average  freight  rate  on  the  Lakes  and 
Atlantic  was  until  recently  about  one-tenth  as  much.  This  comparison, 
however,  is  misleading,  since  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
lake  freight  consists  of  crude  materials  than  is  the  case  with  railroad 
freight.  On  the  Lakes,  ore,  grain,  coal  and  lumber  form  the  bulk  of 
the  freight,  and  it  would  be  more  correct  to  compare  the  average 
freight  rate  on  the  Lakes  with  the  average  freight  rate  on  railroads  for 
these  articles  only. 

The  average  haul  on  the  Lakes  and  Atlantic  is  very  much  more 
than  on  railroads;  this  is  another  reason  why  ton-mile  rates  are  lower 
by  water  than  by  rail,  since  the  average  rail  rates  include  expensive 
short-haul  freights  as  well  as  through  freights.  If  allowance  is  made 
for  these  differences  it  is  found  that  the  freight  rate  per  ton-mile  on 
the  Lakes  and  Atlantic  is  about  one-fifth  and  not  one-tenth  of  the 
ton-mile  rate  charged  by  railroads  for  similar  freight  transported 
over  similar  distances,  with  favorable  grades,  which  latter  are  always 
obtainable  along  water  routes. 

To  obtain  the  average  rates  for  water  transjiortation  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  number  of  years  into  consideration,  since  the  variations  from 
year  to  year  are  much  larger  than  on  railroads.  Recently,  all  freight 
rates  by  water  were  excessively  high,  from  transient  causes,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  shortly  recede  to  the  level  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  i^robably  lower,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  and  more  economical 
steamers  which  are  now  being  built.  This  ratio  of  charges  of  5  to  1, 
however,  does  not  quite  represent  the  ratio  of  cost,  since  the  railroad 
charges  include  interest  and  profit  on  capital  invested  in  line  and 
terminals  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  while  the  terminal 
facilities  of  waterways,  and  the  interlake  channels  with  their  lighting, 
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are  jjartly  provided  by  the  public  without  charge,  aud  therefore, 
the  cost  incurred  ought  to  be  added  to  the  freight  rates  by  water 
in  the  jjroper  proportion  to  obtain  a  fair  comparison  with  railroad 
rates. 

The  endeavor  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ments based  on  past  experience  with  canals  are  inconclusive,  and  to 
give  the  real  reason  why  private  capital  cannot  safely  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  canal  here  considered  and  count  with  certainty 
on  receiving  the  benefits  derived  from  it.  It  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  success  of  human  intercourse  that  he  who  confers  a  benefit  on 
others  receive  an  equivalent  benefit  in  exchange.  Wherever  there  is 
free  competition  between  those  providing  the  different  kinds  of  bene- 
fits or  goods,  and  between  those  desiring  them,  this  offers  the  means 
of  ascertaining  what  are  equivalent  benefits  or  what  is  the  relative 
value  of  different  goods. 

Where  such  competition  is  absent  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
entirely  impossible,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  an  equivalent  benefit 
for  a  service  rendered,  or,  in  other  words,  what  would  be  a  fair  charge 
for  the  same. 

On  account  of  this  impossibility  of  ascertaining  what  is  a  fair 
charge  for  services  which  in  consequence  of  their  nature  exclude  com- 
petition, public  opinion  is  fluctuating  on  this  point.  In  any  business 
which  is  a  monopoly  seriously  aff'ecting  the  welfare  of  a  very  large 
number  of  jjeople  who  can  easily  co-operate  politically,  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  charging  what  the  traflBc  will  bear  must  always  be 
feared,  and  the  i^robable  profits  can  therefore  not  be  estimated.  All 
those  benefits  which  can  be  rendered  at  very  much  reduced  cost,  if 
manufactured  on  an  extremely  large  scale,  limit  or  entirely  exclude 
competition.  All  means  of  transportation  belong  to  this  class.  A 
highway  will  facilitate  transjiortation,  and  the  cost  of  the  unit  of 
benefit  rendered  by  it  falls  rapidly  with  the  amount  of  traffic.  A  fair 
toll  on  a  highway  privately  owned  would  be  such  as  would  give  an 
equal  return  to  the  capital  invested  in  its  construction  as  that 
obtained  by  capital  invested  in  competitive  enterjorises  of  equal  risk, 
and  managed  with  the  same  amount  of  skill. 

This  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  show  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  a  fair  toll  when  the  highway  is  constructed  without 
sufficient  public  control  to  show  the  amount  of  capital  really  exj^ended, 
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not  to  sjjeak  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  risk  and  the  skill  used  in 
the  enterprise. 

So  many  interests  are  affected  by  the  amount  of  the  tolls  collected 
on  highways,  and  the  usefulness  of  a  highway  is  so  much  reduced  by 
the  collection  of  uniform  tolls  of  any  size,  that  highways,  where  they 
have  been  built  by  private  enterprise,  have  mostly  been  expropriated 
and  the  tolls  abrogated.  ■ 

Private  railways  are  not  quite  as  precariously  situated  as  either 
highways  or  canals. 

In  a  rapidly  developing  country,  if  a  State  regulates  the  railroad 
charges  so  that  they  pay  no  fair  return  on  the  cajDital  invested, 
railroad  building  or  improvement  of  facilities  is  stoj)ped,  and  this  is 
soon  felt  to  be  such  an  obstacle  to  further  growth  that  public  opinion 
becomes  more  favorable  to  railroads,  and  permits  them  to  profit  by  the 
increase  in  traffic.  It  is  further  evident  that  competition  very  largely 
influences  many  railroad  charges;  they  are  therefore  not  arbitrary,  and 
in  consequence  there  is  a  strong  element  in  public  opinion  advocating 
that  they  be  left  alone,  which  succeeds  in  greatly  tempering  public 
interference. 

It  is  felt  more  and  more  that  the  only  fair  way  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  various  factors  contributing  to  the  creation  of  public 
benefits  outside  the  range  of  competition  is  to  induce  the  capitalists 
to  furnish  their  contribution,  not  by  promising  them  the  net  eai-nings 
which  they  might  get  by  managing  the  enterjjrise  and  charging  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  but  by  promising  the  smallest  rate  of  interest  for 
which  the  capital  is  obtainable  in  the  open  market,  and  compensating 
the  various  grades  of  labor  by  wages  and  salaries  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  capitalist  would  have  to  do.  The  entrepreneur  is  in  this  case 
the  public,  which  is  then  at  liberty  to  charge  for  the  services  rendered 
whatever  is  thought  most  advantageous  for  the  public  welfare. 

A  private  company  which  would  propose  to  build  a  canal  between 
the  lakes  and  New  York  would,  in  the  present  state  of  jiiiblic 
opinion,  probably  be  unable  to  obtain  a  chai'ter,  and,  should  it  obtain 
one,  it  would  be  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  public,  in  respect  to 
the  charges  which  woiild  be  permitted,  that  it  jDrobably  could  not 
raise  the  necessary  capital. 

The  i)roi30sed  project,  if  we  consider  now  that  recommended  by 
the  United   States  Commission,   of  a  canal  21   ft.  deejD   and   215  to 
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250  ft.  -wide  at  the  bottom,  through  the  Niagara  Eiver  from  Buflfalo 
to  Lasalle,  thence  by  eight  locks  to  Lewiston,  then  through  Lake 
Ontario  to  Oswego,  from  there  to  Lake  Oneida  and  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  to  the  Hudson,  is  a  waterway  that  would  permit  free 
access  from  all  the  Lakes  to  the  ocean,  for  vessels  550  ft.  long,  58  ft. 
beam  and  19  ft.  di-aft;  it  would  make  them  available  in  winter,  and 
would  thereby  reduce  cost  of  local  transportation  on  the  Lakes;  it 
would  connect  the  harbors  serving  the  most  productive  regions  of  the 
United  States  with  each  other  by  an  unobstructed  waterway,  avoid- 
ing transfer  of  freight  from  lake  vessels  to  canal  boats,  and  from  these 
to  ocean  steamers. 

There  are  only  three  waterways  which  ajjproach  this  one  in  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  services  rendered — the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  and  the  waterway  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie.  While  the  Suez  Canal  saves  thousands  of  miles  of  distance,  or 
the  two  transfers  and  a  short  railroad  haul,  which  would  be  necessary 
in  its  absence,  the  three  other  canals  of  this  class  save  transfers  at 
each  end  which,  with  the  attendant  charges  or  costs,  the  delays  in 
loading  and  unloading,  and  the  risks  of  damage  to  goods,  are  eco- 
nomically considered  equivalent  to  thousands  of  miles  of  distance. 

Isolated  canals  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  that  their  cheap  trans- 
portation is  overbalanced  by  the  necessity  of  transfers  for  all  the 
freight  either  coming  from  or  going  to  points  which  they  do  not 
reach.  They  might  be  called  transfer  canals,  while  the  four  canals 
a,bove  grouped  together  are  transit  canals. 

The  canals  of  Europe,  where  they  are  successful,  are  jiarts  of  large 
systems,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  points  accessible  without 
transfer;  they  stand,  therefore,  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with 
railroads  in  this  respect.  They  form  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  isolated  canals  creating  transfers  and  the  canals  connecting  large 
systems  of  water  transportation  which  save  transfers. 

This  difference  is  sufficiently  important  to  vitiate  all  inferences 
drawn  from  the  failure  of  canals  of  one  class  to  the  prospects  of  those 
of  another. 

The  cost  of  running  a  vessel  though  the  proposed  ship  canal 
between  Buflfalo  and  New  York  is  no  mystery.  The  j^racticable  speed 
is  known  by  experience  with  other  canals  of  similar  dimensions. 
Leaving  for  later  consideration  the  interest  on  cost  of  canal  and  its 
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operating  expenses,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that  the  cost  per 
ton-mile  of  rixnning  a  vessel  tlirougli  the  canal  is  larger  than  that  on 
the  lakes  in  the  proportion  that  the  time  required  to  pass  through  the 
canal  is  larger  than  that  for  an  equal  distance  on  the  Lakes.  The 
speed  of  the  newer  freight  steamers  on  the  Lakes  is  about  twelve  miles 
per  hour;  the  speed  through  the  St.  Clair  fiats  canal,  of  dimensions 
similar  to  those  of  the  canal  proposed  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Hudson,  is  over  eight  miles  per  hour,  as  found  by  actual  measure- 
ments by  the  United  States  Canal  Commission.  To  estimate  the 
increase  in  cost  of  transportation  due  to  this  reduction  in  speed  it  is 
important  to  separate  the  total  cost  of  transportation  into  two  parts,, 
the  one  due  to  the  running  of  the  vessel,  which  increases  as  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  other  due  to  the  expenses  at  terminals,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  trips,  and  is  not  materially  affected  by  an 
increase  in  the  time  spent  while  running.  For  trips  between  the  Upper 
Lakes  and  Buffalo  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  exj^enses  of  vessel 
owners  are  incurred  for  running  the  vessels  between  terminals.  The 
ship  canal  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Canal  Commission,  has  102  miles  of  canal  of  standard  section  and  96 
miles  of  canalized  river  in  which  the  bottom  width  varies  between  250 
and  1  OOO  ft.  If  we  assume  for  the  whole  length  of  restricted  channel, 
amounting  to  198  miles,  a  sj^eed  of  8  miles  an  hoiir,  which  can  be  ex- 
ceeded in  some  parts  of  it,  the  time  required  for  passing  through  this 
channel  would  be  24. 75  hours,  or  the  same  as  would  be  required  for  a- 
distance  of  297  miles  on  the  open  Lakes,  an  increase  over  actual  distance 
of  99  miles.  The  delay  caused  by  the  37  lockages  would  be  equal  to  23^ 
hours,  which  would  be  siifficient  to  cover  276  miles  in  the  open  Lakes. 
The  time  required  for  going  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  an  actual 
distance,  via  the  proposed  canal,  of  1  367  miles,  would  be  the  same  as 
that  required  for  covering  a  distance  of  1  742  miles  on  the  open  Lakes, 
The  average  charge  on  the  Lakes  for  low-class  freight  between 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  was,  in  the  years  before  the  recent  abnormal  rise, 
below  50  cents  a  ton,  of  which  33.3  cents  only  is  due  to  the  distance 
to  be  covered,  and  16.7  cents  is  diie  to  terminal  expenses  incurred  by 
carrier.  If  these  terminal  exj^enses  of  carrier  remain  the  same,  the 
only  increase  in  total  freight  charge  to  New  York  over  that  to  Buffalo 
will  be  due  to  the  increased  time  required  in  going  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  instead  of  to  Buffalo.     The  increase  is  as  890  miles  to  1 742. 
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miles,  and  the  charge  for  transportation  proper  would,  therefore,  be 
€5.3  cents  per  ton  instead  of  33.3  cents.  If  we  add  to  this  the  charge 
of  16.7  cents  due  to  terminal  expenses  of  carrier,  we  obtain  82  cents 
per  ton  as  the  jirobable  future  charge  for  low-class  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  0.60  mill  per  ton-mile 
for  the  actual  distance  of  1  367  miles. 

This  rate  is  nearly  identical  with  the  rate  per  ton-mile  between 
Chicago  and  Buflfalo  ruling  before  the  recent  rise  in  lake  freight  rates, 
and  corres^Donding  to  50  cents  a  ton  between  the  latter  points. 

This  illustrates  the  great  advantage  of  the  absence  of  transfers;  the 
terminal  expenses,  being  distributed  over  a  greater  number  of  ton- 
miles,  decrease  the  total  rate  per  ton-mile  as  much  as  it  is  increased 
by  the  slower  speed  on  the  canal. 

Any  comparison  of  actual  ocean,  lake  or  railroad  rates  between 
points  of  widely  varying  distances  will  show,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  ton-mile  rate  decreases  with  the  distance.  Between 
San  Francisco  and  Europe  the  ton-mile  rate  falls  sometimes  to  0.03 
cent  for  grain  and  0.02  cent  for  coal  returning;  while  between  New 
York  and  Europe  ton-mile  rates  twice  as  high  prevail.  This  clearly 
shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  freight  charge  is  due  to  terminal 
expenses. 

The  above  rate  of  82  cents  per  ton,  Chicago  to  New  York, 'is  the 
charge  toward  which  the  actual  freight  rate  might  be  expected  to 
gravitate,  after  the  profits  in  the  business,  which  would  at  the  begin- 
ning probably  be  excessive,  should  have  fallen  to  a  norma]  amount. 
The  same  rate,  increased  by  4  cents  per  ton  for  every  hundred  miles 
distance  from  New  York,  might  be  expected  to  rule  between  Chicago 
and  places  beyond  New  York. 

Six  days  would  be  the  time  required  for  the  transport  of  through 
freight  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 

This  quick  time,  and  the  absence  of  transfers,  would  have  the  effect 
that  a  large  amount  of  high-class  freight  could  be  secured,  for  which 
the  present  charge  is,  by  rail,  $6  to  ^15  pej  ton,  according  to  class. 

The  freight  charge  for  wheat,  Chicago  to  New  York,  corresponding 
to  the  above  rate  of  82  cents  per  ton,  is  2.46  cents  per  bushel. 
Through  the  i^resent  Erie  Canal  the  charge  for  wheat,  Chicago  to  New 
York,  was  in  1898,  4.82  cents  per  bushel.  The  saving  would  therefore 
be  2.36  cents  per  bushel  in  comparison  with  the  cheajoest  and  slowest 
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method  of  transportation  now  available.  Since  the  freight  tonnage  of 
the  New  York  State  canals  is  only  about  5%  of  that  of  the  railroads 
crossing  the  State,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  compare  the  charges  for 
freight  through  the  new  canal  with  the  lake  and  rail  and  with  the  all- 
rail  rates  now  existing  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  lowest 
average  lake  and  rail  rates  for  wheat  ruled  in  1898,  when  they  were 
5.4  cents  per  bushel.  The  lowest  average  all-rail  rate  is  given  at  10 
cents  per  bushel;  6  cents  per  bushel  has,  however,  sometimes  ruled 
from  Chicago  to  the  seashore. 

In  comparison  with  lake  and  rail  rates,  the  saving  on  the  new  canal, 
offering  far  better  service,  would  be  2.94  cents  per  bushel. 

For  wheat  going  to  i^oints  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  present  canal  boats,  or  to  Europe,  the  transfer  in  New  York 
could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  ocean  steamers  loading  at  upper  lake 
ports.  Not  only  the  transfer  charges  in  New  York  would  thereby  be 
saved,  but  the  costs  due  to  the  loss  of  time  of  both  carriers  engaged  in 
the  transfer,  and  the  total  saving  in  comparison  with  present  charges 
for  transi^ort  from  upper  lake  points  to  all  points  beyond  New  York  and 
immediate  vicinity,  would  be  over  5  cents  per  bushel,  or  .^1.67  per  ton. 

Advocates  of  a  barge  canal  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  lay  much 
stress  on  the  low  cost  of  barges  and  lake  vessels  per  ton  of  carrying 
capacity  in  comparison  with  ocean  steamers,  and  by  assuming  that  an 
ocean  steamer  or  lake  vessel  would  have  to  go  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an 
hour  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  would  remain  as  long  at 
terminals  as  a  canal  boat,  they  figure  out  advantages  for  a  shallow  canal 
with  the  present  system  of  transfers.  Their  assumptions  are,  however^ 
not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  disadvantage  of  ocean  steamers  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  a  stronger  hull  than  is  required  for  lake  steamers, 
and  from  the  use  of  surface  condensers  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  comparing  the  cost  of  fast  and  durable  ocean  steamers  with  that  of 
much  slower  and  short-lived  lake  steamers,  without  making  allowance 
for  these  differences.  The  difference  in  cost  that  does  exist  in  this 
respect  is  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  ocean  steamer  can  run  for 
12  months  in  the  year,  while  the  lake  steamer  is  limited  to  an  open 
season  of  8  months.  The  interest  charge  per  month  of  running  time 
is  therefore  less  for  an  ocean  steamer  than  for  a  lake  steamer  of  equal 
carrying  cajjacity,  equal  speed  and  durability. 

A  lake  steamer  can  give  only  transient  employment  to  its  personnel 
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diiring  a  season  of  the  year  when  wages  are  high,  while  the  ocean 
steamer  can  give  permanent  emiiloyment,  and  obtains,  therefore,  a 
cheaj^er  service. 

Ocean  freight  rates  are,  in  consequence,  rather  lower  than  freight 
rates  on  the  lakes.  Canal  boats  costing  only  S8  per  ton  carrying 
capacity  could  not  safely  go  beyond  the  canal.  They  would  obtain  in 
a  barge  canal  a  speed  of  only  4  miles  per  hour;  the  thereby  increased 
cost  of  labor  per  ton-mile,  and  the  delays  due  to  transfers  of  freight 
more  than  balance  the  advantages  gained  by  lower  interest  charge. 

Should  a  canal  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  United  States  Canal 
Commission  be  built,  the  through  freight  business  between  the  lake 
points  and  transatlantic  countries  would  be  done  largely  by  medium- 
sized  ocean  steamers,  while  lake  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  would 
do  the  through  business  between  lake  jjoints  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
harbors,  and  barges  might  be  used  for  local  business.  Even  the  local 
business  done  in  barges  could  be  done  much  cheaper  in  a  ship  canal 
than  in  a  barge  canal,  because  the  practicable  sjieed  in  the  former 
would  be  twice  that  in  the  latter. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  business  which  could  be  expected  for 
such  a  canal,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  were  it  finished  now, 
200  000  000  bushels  of  wheat  and  its  products,  and  250  000  000  bushels 
of  corn,  or  12  250  000  tons  in  these  two  items  alone,  would  probably  be 
transported  through  it  in  an  average  season.  Adding  to  these,  other 
grains,  ore,  coal,  lumber,  salt,  stone,  cement  and  the  large  amount  of 
high-class  freight  which  might  be  exjjected,  it  is  evident  that  20  000  000 
tons  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  probable  freight  per  year  shortly  after  its 
opening. 

The  traffic  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  has  doubled  every  six 
years  during  the  last  twenty-four  years;  it  was  25  000  000  tons  in 
1899.  If  we  compare  the  productivity  and  popiiiation,  or  the  tonnage 
visiting  the  harbors  at  both  ends  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  with 
those  at  both  ends  of  the  canal  between  the  lakes  and  New  York,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  latter  will  have  a  smaller  amount  of  freight 
than  the  former.  , 

The  Detroit  Eiver  has  at  2:)resentan  estimated  traffic  of  over  40  000  000 
tons.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  more  eastern  canal,  having 
the  whole  lake  region  at  one  end  and  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  at  the 
other,  would  soon  reach  and  exceed  this  amount. 
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A  comparison  of  the  traffic  of  8  500  000  tons  of  the  Suez  Canal,  con- 
necting a  population  of  700  000  000  in  the  East  with  one  of  400  000  000 
in  the  West,  with  the  traffic  of  the  interlake  waterways,  which  mainly 
serves  the  trade  of  a  population  of  only  40  000  000,  gives  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  small  amount  of  trade  between  distant  old  world 
nations  in  comparison  with  a  fraction  of  the  internal  trade  of  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  ten  times  its 
foreign  trade.  The  internal  transportation  costs  about  twenty  times 
as  much  as  that  for  the  foreign  trade.  This  explains  why  these  internal 
"waterways  secure  such  an  enormous  traffic  in  comparison  with  the 
jDopulation  they  serve.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  traffic  through  a 
canal  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  would  be  traffic  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  harbors  of  the  United  States  and  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  saving  in  cost  of  trans- 
portation would  benefit  the  United  States  principally.  The  only 
l»enefit  Evxrope  would  derive  from  it  would  follow  after  the  higher 
prices  for  grain  in  the  West  had  so  stimulated  production  as  to  largely 
increase  exports,  and  reduce  European  prices  in  consequence,  and 
after  the  decreased  prices  of  European  products  in  the  West  had 
increased  the  demand  for  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  rise  of  j^rices  in 
Europe. 

Since  the  canal  cannot  be  finished  before  six  years  have  elapsed, 
any  estimates  of  its  traffic  based  on  the  present  business  of  the  inter- 
lake channels  would  have  to  be  increased  at  least  50yQ,  since  this 
increase  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  their  traffic  during  this  time. 
It  would  therefore  be  advisable  in  construction  to  make  jirovision  for 
duplicating  the  locks  in  the  near  future. 

The  capacity  per  season  of  the  canal  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Canal  Commission  is  36  000  000  tons;  its  estimated  cost,  inclusive  of 
deepening  of  interlake  channels  to  21  ft.,  is  $200  000  000. 

Allowing  one-eighth  of  the  cost  for  interest  during  construction, 
and  taking  interest  at  3%,  the  yearly  cost  would  be  $6  750  000,  plus 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  latter  is  estimated  at  ^2  350  000  ijer 
year. 

A  very  moderate  toll,  in  comparison  with  the  saving  in  cost  of 
transportation,  would  cover  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  nation'.     The 
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saving  to  the  public  in  freight  charges  would  probably  average  ^1.50 
a  ton  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  uninterrupted  and  quick 
transjjortation  would  offer  to  high-class  freight. 

The  whole  district,  not  alone  along  the  canal,  but  the  whole  lake 
and  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  would  thereby  become 
unequaled  in  its  accessibility  to  raw  materials  and  markets.  The 
lake  basin,  having  the  cheapest  steel  of  any  shore,  would  then  become 
the  princiiial  shipbuilding  center  of  the  world. 

The  rapid  increase  of  business  on  the  Lakes,  as  well  as  through 
this  canal,  would  undoubtedly  create  a  demand  for  greater  depth  in 
the  lake  harbors  and  larger  cross-section  in  the  interlake  channels  and 
in  the  canal,  and  this  prospect  should  be  kept  well  in  view  during  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  same. 

It  might  even  be  advisable,  considering  the  improvements  in  lake 
channels  and  harboi's  which  may  be  expected  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  to  build  the  canal  24  ft.  dee]),  instead  of  selecting  dimensions 
which  will  be  just  sufficient  for  accommodating  the  vessels  which  Avill 
exist  in  the  Lakes  at  the  time  of  its  comj^letion.  This  would  give, 
fi'om  the  beginning,  the  advantage  of  permitting  greater  speed  than 
would  be  possible  on  the  smaller  canal.  The  larger  locks  to  accom- 
modate the  vessels  on  this  larger  canal  would  also  give  a  larger 
carrying  cajiacity,  which  will  almost  certainly  be  needed  before 
twenty  years  of  its  operation  have  expired. 

To  sum  up:  The  shiji  canal  between  the  Lakes  and  New  York 
Ijroposed  by  the  United  States  Commission  is  a  transit  canal  connect- 
ing without  transfer  two  large  systems  of  important  harbors;  it  is 
therefore  in  the  class  of  canals  which  have  been  most  successful  in 
the  past. 

It  connects  tbc  two  most  productive  regions  in  the  world,  and  will 
therefore  soon  have  a  traffic  equal  to  the  j^roposed  capacity  of 
36  OUO  000  tons  a  year. 

The  yearly  cost  of  the  canal  will  be  89  100  000,  which  is  about  25 
ceats  per  ton  of  freight  which  will  soon  pass  through  it. 

The  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  will  average  about  $1.50  per 
ton  in  comparison  Avith  the  cost  of  equally  good  service  at  present 
available.  Most  of  this  saving  will  accrue  to  the  United  States,  which 
should  therefore  undertake  its  construction. 

A  toll  adequate  to  cover  all  the  cost  will  not  materially  interfere 
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■with  its  usefulness,  and  will  serve  to  distribute  justly  the  burden  of 
the  expense  on  those  who  gain  by  its  construction. 

There  is  at  present  under  way  a  survey  for  a  barge  canal  of  12  ft. 
dejjth,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  about  $59  000  000 
by  the  New  York  Canal  Commission.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  build  it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  commercial 
supremacy.  The  route  is  that  of  the  present  Erie  Canal,  with  some 
deviations ;  the  estimated  capacity  is  20  000  000  tons  per  season.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  transfer  charges  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  will  be 
largely  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  such  a  canal.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  canal,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  through  the 
present  Erie  Canal,  will  be  61  cents  per  ton,  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  amply  compensate  the  State  for  its 
expenditures  for  construction  and  maintenance.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
levy  any  tolls. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  present  and 
imjiroved  canal  is  calculated  by  estimating  the  cost,  running  expenses 
and  carrying  capacity  per  season,  of  a  new  style  orbarge,  with  which 
there  is  no  practical  experience,  and  comparing  this  with  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation  through  the  present  Erie  Canal. 

This  method  is  evidently  subject  to  a  great  many  errors,  even  if 
used  by  investigators  who  are  not  in  any  way  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  a  i^articular  result. 

An  illustration  of  the  amount  of  difference  between  facts  and  esti- 
mates of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  estimate  made  by  Major  Symons, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  of  the  New  York  Canal  Commission,  on  page  81  of  a 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1897,  on  a 
canal  between  Buffalo  and  New  York.  He  there  gives  ten  as  the  practi- 
cal number  of  round  trijis  per  season  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  for 
a  vessel  of  20  ft.  draft,  in  a  canal  24  ft.  deep,  on  the  Oswego  route.  The 
United  States  Canal  Commission  gives  sixteen  as  the  practicable 
number  of  round  trips  per  season  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  for 
a  vessel  of  19  ft.  draft  in  a  canal  21  ft.  deep,  on  the  Oswego  route. 
This  latter  estimate  is  based  on  careful  observation  of  the  actual  speed 
of  similar  vessels  in  a  canal  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  pro- 
posed between  Buffalo  and  the  Hudson,  on  the  observed  speed  in  the 
open  Lakes,  and  on  the  actual  performances  of  lake  vessels.     This  gives 
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15  days  7|  hours  for  one  round  trip,  of  which  6  days  are  required  for 
the  forward  and  return  passage  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  This 
leaves  9  days  7h  hours  as  the  time  required,  according  to  their 
estimate,  for  one  round  trip  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  woukl 
permit  twenty-six  roiind  trips  per  season  between  these  points,  with 
3  days  to  spare  in  the  average  open  season. 

The  practicable  number  of  round  trips  is  the  most  essential  element 
in  all  the  estimates  of  cost  of  transportation  in  various  kinds  of  canals 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  made  by  Major  Symons. 

This  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations 
of  the  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  to  be  expected  from  an 
improved  barge  canal. 

But  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  estimate  of 
the  New  York  State  Canal  Commission,  of  the  difference  in  cost  of 
transportation  in  the  present  and  the  improved  Erie  Canal,  is  correct, 
and  let  us  investigate  whether  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom,  that  it 
is  advisable  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  execute  the  improvement,  is 
justified  by  the  premise. 

If  the  public  provides,  at  its  own  cost,  a  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion, or  an  improvement  in  an  old  one,  cheapening  cost  of  transport 
by  a  certain  amount,  various  freight  will  be  transported  that  would 
not  have  been  transported  at  all  in  the  al)sence  of  the  im^jrovement, 
and  other  freight  is  deflected  from  other  means  of  transport,  though 
the  advantage  thereby  secured  may  be  very  trifling,  but  just  suflBcient 
to  turn  the  balance  in  its  favor.  It  is  therefore  a  serious  error  to 
estimate  the  advantage  to  the  public  achieved  by  an  improvement  in 
the  Erie  Canal,  by  multiplying  the  difference  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion per  ton  in  the  old  and  new  canal  with  the  number  of  tons  passing 
through  the  new  canal,  and  subtracting  therefrom  the  expenses 
inciirred  by  the  public  for  construction  and  maintenance.  This 
method  is  only  correct  for  freight  which  would  pass  through  the  Erie 
Canal  in  its  present  condition.  This  tonnage  of  the  present  Erie 
Canal  is  constantly  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  the  continually 
falling  railroad  rates. 

The  average  saving  on  freight,  either  newly  created  or  diverted 
from  other  transportation  lines,  will  be  liberally  estimated  if  assumed 
to  be  0.6  of  the  amount  of  61  cents,  or  36.6  cents  per  ton. 

If  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  expected  to  provide 
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an  improvement,  it  is  reasonable  for  them  to  ask  whether  their  benefit 
from  it  is  likely  to  compensate  them  for  the  expense.  An  improved 
Erie  Canal,  lowering  the  cost  of  transjsort  and  the  transfer  charges, 
would  undoubtedly  largely  increase  the  amount  of  freight  passing 
through  it,  originating  at,  and  destined  for,  points  outside  New  York, 
but  the  saving  on  this  part  of  its  freight  traflB.c  would  only  slightly 
benefit  New  Yorkers. 

Of  the  freight,  either  exported  from  New  Y''ork  State  or  imjiorted 
into  the  State  through  the  canal,  half  the  saving  in  cost  of  transport 
might  be  exjiected  to  represent  the  benefit  to  New  Yorkers.  The  fol- 
lowing method  will,  therefore,  give  the  balance  of  advantage  and 
exjjense  of  an  improved  barge  canal  from  the  standpoint  of  New 
Yorkers. 

Take  the  whole  saving  on  the  present  amount  of  local  freight  of 
canal  originating  at,  and  destined  for,  points  in  New  l^'ork  State. 
The  average  distance  traversed  by  this  freight  on  canal  is  not  known, 
but  will  not  be  underestimated  if  taken  to  be  three-fourths  of  its 
length.  The  saving  on  this  freight  would  therefore  be  three-fourths 
of  61  cents,  or,  say,  46  cents  per  ton. 

Take  half  the  saving  of  cost  of  transportation  on  the  jjresent  canal 
business  originating  in,  or  destined  for,  points  in  New  York  State. 
If  we  estimate  the  distance  traversed  by  this  freight  on  canal  as  three- 
fourths  of  its  total  length,  the  saving  to  New  Y'orkers  on  this  freight 
would  be  23  cents  per  ton.  For  new  business  created  by  the  improve- 
ment take  0.6  of  the  amounts  above  given. 

Neglect  the  through  business  originating  at,  and  destined  for, 
points  outside  the  State.  Then  compare  the  sum  of  advantages  so 
obtained  in  one  year  with  the  yearly  expenses  incurred  for  mainten- 
ance and  interest  on  cost  of  improvement.  If  there  is  a  large  surplus 
on  the  right  side  the  State  may  be  justified  to  commit  the  unavoidable 
amount  of  injustice  which  lies  in  collecting  taxes  in  proportion  to 
assessed  value  of  property  while  the  benefits  are  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed among  the  whole  population. 

Should  the  total  freight  carried  by  the  canal  be  equal  to  its 
cajiacity  of  20  000  000  tons,  the  freight  with  origin  and  destination 
outside  New  York  would  be  at  least  10  000  000  tons;  the  remainder, 
not  more  than  10  000  000  tons,  would  partly  have  both  origin  and  des- 
tination in  New  York,  and  partly  only  one  of  them.      We  can  only 
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guess  at  the  relative  amount  of  these  two  jiarts;  we  shall  therefore 
take  them  to  be  equal. 

Of  these  latter  two  parts  about  one-eighth  would  have  to  be  taken 
as  the  successor  of  the  corresjionding  freight  on  the  present  Erie  Canal. 

The  saving  for  New  Yorkers  would,  therefore,  be  as  follows: 

On  625  000  tons  of  freight  corresponding  to  the 
freight  on  the  present  Erie  Canal,  with  origin 
and  destination  in  New  York,  46  cents  per  ton, 
equal  to S237  500 

On  625  000  tons  of  freight  corresijonding  to  freight 
on  present  Erie  Canal,  with  either  origin  or  des- 
tination outside  New  Y'ork,  23  cents  per  ton, 
equal  to 118  750 

On  4  375  000  tons  of  new  freight,  with  origin  and  des- 
tination in  New  York,  0.6  of  46  cents,  or  27.6 
cents  per  ton,  equal  to 1  207  500 

On  4  375  000  tons  of  new  freight,  having  either 
origin  or  destination  in  New  York,  0.6  of  23 
cents,  or  13.8  cents  per  ton,  equal  to 603  750 

The  total  saving  to  New  Yorkers,  due  to  the  cheajD- 
ening  of  transjiortation  on  the  improved  Erie 
Canal,  if  the  tonnage  on  the  same  were  equal  to 
its  capacity,  would  therefore  be .^2  167  500 

We  have  estimated  that  10  000  000  tons  would  be  through  freight, 
saving  two  transfers,  or  benefiting  by  reduction  in  cost  of  two  trans- 
fers, probably  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other;  and  5  000  000  tons 
would  be  freight  benefiting  by  reduction  in  cost,  or  avoidance  of  one 
transfer.  Half  of  the  benefit  from  reduction  in  transfer  cost  on  these 
5  000  000  tons  would  accrue  to  New  Yorkers. 

The  present  cost  of  these  transfers  is  70  cents  per  net  ton  for  two 
transfers;  if  one-half  of  this  cost  were  saved  the  New  Yorkers  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  ^437  500. 

If  we  add  this  amount  to  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transj^ort,  we 
obtain  $2  6  )5  000  as  the  possible  saving  which  might  be  obtained  for 
New  Yorkers  through  the  improved  canal,  should  its  business  be  equal 
to  its  capacity. 

Against  this  stand  the  interest  charges  on  the  money  spent  on  the 
improvement  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  latter  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $1  500  000  per  year.     The  estimate  of  cost  of  the  improve- 
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ment  is  .^59  000  000.  This  does  not  include  interest  during  construc- 
tion and  the  first  years  of  use,  when  business  would  be  much  smaller. 
If  we  add  H'-q  to  the  estimate  of  cost  on  this  account,  we  obtain 
$65  600  000  as  the  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  ;  3"^  interest  on  this  is 
$1  968  000. 

The  yearly  cost  would  therefore  be  about  33  468  000,  against  a 
benefit  to  New  Yorkers  of  $2  605  000. 

Should  the  business  of  the  canal  be  only  10  000  000  tons,  which 
seems  to  be  the  estimate  of  the  New  York  State  Canal  Commission,  the 
total  benefit  to  New  Yorkers  would  be  about  $]  500  000,  at  a  cost  more 
than  twice  the  amount. 

The  above  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  accurate  estimate,  as  that  is 
impossible;  it  is  only  intended  to  prove  that  even  if  the  difference  in 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  present  and  improved  Erie  Canal  were  61 
cents  jDer  ton,  if  the  improved  canal  would  secure  all  the  freight  it 
could  carry,  and  if  it  would  be  the  means  of  reducing  transfer  charges 
one-half,  none  of  which  favorable  assumptions  is  either  proved,  or 
even  probable,  the  State  of  New  York  would  not  be  justified  in  under- 
taking the  improvement  at  its  own  cost. 

This  whole  question  must  be  looked  at,  not  from  the  narrow  i^oint 
of  view  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  its  particular  interest,  but  from 
that  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Modern  trade  is  regardless 
of  State  boundaries,  and  it  is  impossible  to  benefit  the  State  without 
benefiting  the  Union,  or  to  benefit  the  Union  in  this  matter,  without 
benefiting  New  York  State. 

By  the  fact  that  every  point  along  the  canal  is  practically  a  harbor, 
or  can  easily  be  made  one,  the  State  must  always  jn'ofit,  as  a  center  of 
manufactures,  by  any  improvement  in  its  waterway,  more  than  either 
the  shores  of  the  Lakes  or  the  Atlantic,  since  only  comparatively  few 
points  along  these  shores,  namely,  those  with  harbors,  are  i^ut  in  direct 
communication  by  this  waterway. 

The  main  service  of  this  waterway  does  not  consist  in  cheapening 
transportation  along  its  course,  though  this  also  will  be  accomplished 
more  efficiently  by  a  ship  canal  than  by  any  other,  but  in  removing  the 
necessity  of  transfers  at  both  ends. 

The  present  transfer  charges  are  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  total 
cost  incurred  on  account  of  these  transfers.  Transfer  or  transit  means 
all  the  difference  between  slow  and  inefficient  service,  excluding  all 
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except  the  lowest  class  freight,  and  in  great  danger  of  losing  even  this 
on  account  of  the  rajjidly  falling  rail  freight  rates,  and  quick,  safe  and 
reliable  service,  by  through  transj)ortation  lines,  at  such  low  cost  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  competition,  either  iu  quality  of 
service  or  price  for  the  same,  between  all  the  points  which  can  be 
directly  reached. 

A  ship  canal  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  means  the  creation  of 
one  great  system  of  water  transjaortation  out  of  two  of  half  the  size; 
it  means  tbat  each  harbor  of  each  of  the  two  systems  will  have  on  an 
average  twice  as  many  points  to  which  it  can  shiiJ  directly  by  water  as 
it  had  before.  Its  oj^ening  will  be  the  signal  for  a  renewed  period  of 
rapid  increase  in  the  shipi^ing  of  the  Atlantic  coast  as  Avell  as  the  lakes. 
A  toll  of  20  cents  a  ton  for  each  transfer  saved  by  the  freight  pass- 
ing through  this  canal  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  this  saving,  if  the  improvement  in  quality  of 
service  made  possible  thereby  is  properly  valued.  It  would  cover 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  nation. 

Since  the  main  reason  for  the  large  cross-section  of  canal,  and  the 
great  expense  caused  thereby,  is  the  saving  of  transfers,  it  would  be 
just  to  charge  tolls  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  transfers  saved. 

The  proper  course  for  New  York  State  is,  therefore,  to  abandon  its 
policy  of  desiring  a  canal  all  by  itself,  and  to  join  in  hearty  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  interests  desiring  a  ship  canal. 

If  it  refuses  to  do  so,  there  is  serious  risk  that  the  various  interests 
which  are  principally  concerned  in  having  the  cheapest  possible  com- 
munication between  the  West  and  Europe,  will  join  forces  to  build  a 
ship  canal  from  the  Lakes  to  Montreal,  which  could  be  built  at  a  cost 
quite  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered  thereby;  though  these 
would  not  compare  with  those  rendered  by  a  canal  through  New  York, 
which  would  also  serve  the  much  larger  and  more  important  trade 
between  the  West  and  the  East  of  the  United  States. 
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The  economic  depth  for  canals  of  large  traffic  was  discussed  in  the 
Transactions  for  June,  1898,t  but  as  the  data  did  not  exist  at  that  time 
on  which  to  base  comparative  estimates  of  cost  of  canals  of  different 
dimensions  for  the  routes  under  consideration,  it  was  impossible  to 
fix  the  limiting  depth  where  the  fixed  charges  for  maintenance  and 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  would  make  the  actual  transporta- 
tion rate  greater  than  for  lesser  depths  of  channel. 

Plans  and  estimates  have  been  made  since  then  for  regvilating  works 
to  control  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  for  constructing  waterways  21 
ft.  and  30  ft.  deep  through  the  connecting  channels  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  a  barge  canal  12  ft.  deep  from  Buffalo  to 

New  York  has  been  made,  and  while  the  best  location  and  exact  cost 

♦This  paper  was  discussed  with  that  of  Mr.  Mayer  (page  207).  The  joint  discussion 
will  be  found  on  pages  240  et  seq. 

t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  page  273. 
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cannot  be  stated  until  tlie  surveys  now  being  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Engineer  are  completed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  estimate 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Canals  will  not  be  changed 
sufficiently  to  materially  affect  the  present  discussion. 

In  larevions  discussions  of  the  proj^osed  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  seaboard  the  depth  of  channel  has  been  made  the  important  factor 
and  but  little  consideration  given  to  the  economy  in  transportation 
rates  due  to  the  different  sjjeeds  which  may  be  maintained  by  steamers 
in  waterways  of  different  dimensions. 

For  instance,  in  Major  Symons'  able  report  on  a  Ship  Canal  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  it  is  estimated  that  lake  freighters  of  16  ft. 
and  20  ft.  draft  would  make  only  four  miles  per  hour  in  a  waterway  24 
ft.  deep,  and  that  the  time  required  at  terminal  jjorts  would  be  from 
11  to  12  days,  or  about  the  same  as  the  sailing  time  of  round  trip; 
Avhile  in  a  barge  canal  12  ft.  deep,  with  a  cross-section  of  1  200  sq.  ft., 
steam  canal  boats  with  three  to  five  consorts  in  tow  would  be  able  to 
make  practically  the  same  number  of  round  trips  per  season. 

To  anyone  familiar  witli  the  speeds  maintained  by  steamships  in 
the  artificial  channels  of  our  lake  waterways,  and  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  cargoes  are  loaded  and  discharged  at  terminal  ports,  it 
seems  like  begging  the  question  to  draw  conclusions  from  transporta- 
tion rates  based  on  such  assumptions. 

The  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  is  7  200  ft.  long,  20  ft.  deep  at  mean  stage 
of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  has  a  cross-section  of  about  5  700  sq.  ft. ,  or  200 
sq.  ft.  greater  than  the  cross-section  of  the  jn-oposed  21-ft.  waterway 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  for  which  plans  and  estimates  have 
recently  been  made. 

It  has  been  found  from  actual  observations  that  the  large  freighters 
on  the  Lakes  can  safely  navigate  the  canal  at  speeds  of  from  7  to  11 
miles  per  hour  without  slackening  speed  when  passing  other  steamers 
in  the  waterway. 

There  is  an  average  current  of  about  1.7  miles  per  hour  in  the  canal, 
which  makes  navigation  much  more  dangerous  than  it  would  be  in  a^ 
canal  with  no  current  except  that  required  for  the  necessary  water 
supply,  yet  no  serious  accident  has  ever  occurred  in  the  waterway. 

Lake  freighters,  capable  of  steaming  12.5  statute  miles  per  hour  in 
the  open  lake,  make  from  23  to  24  round  trips  per  season  between  Duhith 
and  Buffalo,  or  an  average  of  one  round  trii?  every  ten  days,  three  days 
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of  which  are  due  to  time  consumed  in  loading,  unloading,  coaling  and 
making  repairs  at  terminal  jjorts. 

If  the  detentions  at  the  terminals  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  lakes 
and  New  York  should  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  days  per  round  trip,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  but  little  freight  would  be  discharged  at  New  York 
except  that  consigned  directly  to  the  city,  a  condition  which  would 
unquestionably  develop  methods  of  handling  cargoes  such  that  the 
detentions  need  be  but  little  greater  than  at  lake  ports. 

The  Suez  Canal  had  a  cross-section  of  3  700  sq.  ft.,  previous  to  the 
enlargement  now  being  made,  through  which  the  speed  for  large 
steamers  was  restricted  to  6.2  statute  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  Amsterdam  Canal,  with  a  cross-section  of  4  000  sq.  ft.,  the 
speed  is  limited  to  5.6  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  Kiel  Canal,  having  a  cross-section  of  4  100  sq.  ft.,  a  sjaeed  of 
6.2  miles  per  hour  is  allowed,  but  the  larger  ships  only  average  about 
5  miles  per  hour. 

Speeds  of  6  miles  per  hour  are  allowed  for  large  ships  in  the  Man- 
chester Canal,  where  the  cross-section  is  4  400  sq.  ft.,  but,  owing  to  the 
sharp  curves  in  the  canal,  tugs  are  used  for  towing  the  larger 
steamers. 

The  limit  of  speed  for  these  canals  has  been  fixed  with  reference  to 
preventing  injury  to  the  banks,  but  is  not  very  different  from  the 
economical  speeds  which  could  be  maintained  by  large  steamers  in 
waterways  of  such  dimensions. 

The  retardation  of  the  speed  of  a  ship  in  a  restricted  waterway  is 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  to  the 
movement  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  steamer,  to  the  velocity  of 
the  back  flow  of  the  displaced  water,  and  to  the  back  pressure  of  the 
water  piled  up  in  the  channel  in  front  of  the  moving  shij). 

It  has  been  found  from  actual  observations  of  the  speeds  of 
steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  that  a  ship  capable  of  averaging  12.5 
miles  per  hour  in  the  deep  water  of  the  open  lakes  is  retarded  about 
16^,  or  2  miles  per  hour,  when  steaming  with  the  same  boiler  pressure 
and  only  2  ft.  of  water  under  the  keel. 

When  the  lake  channels  are  improved  so  as  to  allow  the  j^assage  of 
ships  of  19  to  20  ft.  draft,  the  cross-section  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
Canal  will  be  about  six  times  that  of  a  loaded  freighter,  and  the  mean 
back  flow  due  to  the  movement  of  the  ship  will  be  about  one-fifth  of 
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the  speed  of  the  steamer.  It  is  api^arent,  therefore,  that  where  the 
cross-section  of  the  waterway  is  less  than  six  times  that  of  the  passing 
ship  the  sjieed  will  be  retarded  at  least  one-third  of  that  which  could 
be  maintained  in  open  water. 

The  dimensions  which  should  be  given  to  a  waterway  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  depend  upon  the  economic  depth  which  can  be 
obtained  and  maintained  in  the  water  routes  to  be  connected. 

The  depth  of  channels  at  the  entrances  of  lake  harbors  before 
improvement  was  only  about  3  to  10  ft.,  antl  across  the  shallows  of 
the  connecting  waterways  about  9  to  13  ft. 

The  project  of  improvement  now  being  carried  out  contemplates 
channel  depths  of  about  21  ft.  for  mean  lake  stage,  but  as  yet  only 
about  18  ft.  has  been  secured.  The  question  to  be  settled  is,  what  is 
the  depth  which  can  be  economically  given  these  channels  such  that 
ships  able  to  safely  weather  the  lake  storms  may  be  passed  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  fixed  charges  for  maintenance  and  interest  on 
cost  shall  not  exceed  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  reduction  in 
rates  of  transportation  and  from  developing  new  industries  and  com- 
merce? 

During  the  heavy  storms  which  ai'e  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  on  the  Lakes,  large  freighters  drawing  less  than  17  ft. 
when  loaded,  have  not  been  found  well  adapted  for  safe  navigation, 
which  fixes  the  minimum  limit  of  depth  of  channels  at  about  20  ft. 

For  greater  depth  of  channels  than  20  ft.  the  advisability  of  im- 
jDrovement  will  depend  upon  whether  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  fixed  charges  arising  from  maintenance  and  cost 
of  construction. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior  there  are  extensive  flats  where  the 
water  is  only  about  21  ft.  deep  at  average  stage,  and  if  the  connecting 
channels  should  be  made  a  greater  depth,  nearly  60  miles  of  the  route 
through  the  rivers  and  lakes  would  be  excavated  channel. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  to  deepen  the  lake  channels  for  dejsths 
of  over  21  ft.  will  be  about  $3  000  000  per  foot,  and  to  improve  the 
lake  harbors  and  entrances  correspondingly  will  cost  about  84  000  000 
jDer  foot,  or  a  total  of  '$7  000  000  for  each  additional  foot  of  dej^th  in  har- 
bors and  waterways.  Assuming  that  the  Government  pays  3%  for  the 
money  expended  on  improvements  and  one-half  of  Ij'o  for  maintenance, 
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the   animal   fixed  charges    for   eaeli   additional  foot  of  depth  would 
be  approximately  ^245  000. 

The  actual  freight  carried  on  the  Lakes  in  1899  was  not  far  from 
40  000  000  tons,  and  if  the  annual  fixed  charges  arising  from  making 
and  maintaining  deeper  waterways  should  be  chargeable  to  the  entire 
amount  of  traffic,  the  saving  in  transportation  rates  would  have  to  ex- 
ceed six  mills  per  ton  for  each  foot  of  improvement  to  make  the  accounts 
balance. 

The  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Lakes  by 
using  deeper  draft  vessels  is  only  about  one-half  the  above  estimated 
fixed  charges,  and  therefore  the  improvement  would  be  advisable  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  in.direct  benefits  from  developing  new  in- 
dustries and  new  commerce  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  country  than 
the  total  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transi^ortation.  This  could  hardly 
hold  true  as  the  decrease  in  rates  would  be  permanent,  while  the  effect 
of  the  improvement  in  developing  new  commerce  would  likely  be  of 
only  a  few  years'  duration. 

It  is  true  that  the  fixed  charges  arising  from  interest  on  the  cost  of 
waterway  improvements  and  from  expense  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance are  paid  by  the  Government,  but  whether  paid  from  Govern- 
ment revenues  or  from  toll  on  traffic  the  net  result  is  the  same,  and 
should  be  considered  m  the  comparison  of  transportation  rates,  espe- 
cially with  those  on  railroads  where  such  expenses  are  j)aid  directly 
from  the  earnings. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  ships  of  more  than  500  ft. 
length  cannot  be  safely  handled  in  the  sharp  curves  of  the  connecting 
waterways  of  the  Lakes,  that  with  a  draft  of  18  to  19  ft.,  ships  not  ex- 
ceeding such  length  can  safely  navigate  the  Lakes  at  all  seasons,  and 
that  for  greater  depths  of  channels  than  21  ft.  the  interest  and  main- 
tenance account  will  exceed  any  expected  returns  from  lower  trans- 
portation rates,  there  seems  to  be  no  legitimate  reason  why  the 
ultimate  depth  for  lake  waterways  should  not  be  definitely  settled  at 
once. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  small  freighters  of  the  Lakes  must  go  out 
of  business  and  make  way  for  the  more  economical  type  carrier,  it  is 
also  true  that  a  continual  change  of  dimensions  of  waterways  renders 
the  smaller  ships  jiractically  obsolete  long  before  worn  out,  and  since 
the  rate  at  which  freight  can  be  carried  depends  upon  the  probable 
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■useful  life  of  the  ships,  continual  changes  in  the  type  of  freight 
<!arriers  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  transportation. 

If  the  freight  business  on  the  Lakes  can  be  conducted  as  economic- 
ally with  waterways  21  ft.  deep  as  with  channels  of  greater  depth,  the 
waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  should  not  exceed  such  depth 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  through 
transportation  between  the  Lakes  and  foreign  ports  in  deep  draft  ships 
will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  larger  expenditure  re- 
quired to  construct  a  canal  of  corresponding  dimensions. 

Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  give  the  details  of  the  length  of  channels  of 
different  dimensions,  the  amount  of  lockage,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
waterways  21  ft.  and  30  ft.  deep  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  via  the 
Oswego-Mohawk  and  St.  Lawrence-Chami?lain  routes,  and  are 
abstracted  from  the  report  of  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Water- 
ways. 

TABLE  No.   1. — BuFFAxo  to  New  Yokk. 


♦Oswego-Mohawk 
Route. 

Champlain 

High-level 
plan. 

Low-level 
plan. 

Route. 

477.01 
574.5 

742.6 
170.6 

913.2 

39 
1 

102.56 

■■2a;38' 

12.37 
2.59 

13.90 
8.99 

39.15 
277.10 

476.94 
574.5 

705.6 
133.6 

685.21 

Fall,  regulated  stage  of  Lake  Erie  to  mean  tide,  feet. . 
Down  lockage,  feet 

574.5 
547.3 

Up            "             " 

0.0 

Total   lockage,      "    

839.2 

37 
1 

102.42 

"26!38' 
12.37 
2.. 59 
13.90 
8.99 
37.65 
278.64 

547.3 

Number  of  locks 

•     19 

"       '•    guard  locks 

Standard  canal,  miles 

Canalized  river— 

200  to   250  ft.  bottom  width,  miles 

250  to   300  "                 •'                 "     

2 
103.35 
1.51 

300  to    350  "                  "                  "     

38.97 

350  to    400  "                  "                  "     

400  to    450  "                  "                  "     

8.08 

450  to    500  "                  "                  "     

11.59 

500  to  1 000  "                  "                  '•     

73  65 

Open  lake  and  river 

449  06 

Total Miles 

477.04 

476.94 

685.31 

*  Note:  In  the  high-level  plan  for  the  Oswego-Mohawk  Route  the  water  supply  is  to  be 
obtained  from  reservoir.s  in  the  Black  and  Salmon  River  Valleys,  and  in  the  low -level 
plan  Oneida  Lake  is  to  be  used  as  a  reservoir,  with  a  deep  cut  for  the  waterway  between 
Oneida  Lake  and  the  Mohawk  River. 
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TABLE  No.  2 — Estimated  Cost  op  Watekways. 

30-Ft.  Channel.        21-Ft.  Channel. 

Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Erie !B33  539  869  S6  961  818 

Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie 16  226  548  1  466  439 

Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario 73  435  350  42  393  203 

Lake  Ontario  to  New  York — 

Oswego-Mohawk   Route  (High- 
Level  Plan) 206  253  553  155  324  968 

Oswego-Mohawk  Route    (Low- 
Level  Plan) 210  309  129  157  003  082 

St.  Lawrence- Champlain  Route.  213  123  864  141  027  415 

Duluth  to  New  York — 

Oswego-Mohawk  Route    (High- 

Level  Plan) 313  228  772  204  679  989 

Oswego-Mohawk    Route   (Low- 
Level  Plan) 317  284  348  206  358  103 

St.  Lawrence-Champlain  Route.  320  099  083  190  382  43& 

Chicago  to  New  York — 

Oswego-Mohawk    (High    Level- 
Plan)  295  915  451  199  184  610 

Oswego-Mohawk    (Low    Level- 
Plan)  299  971  027  200  862  724 

St.  Lawrence-Champlain  Route.  302  785  762  184  887  057 

The  Committee  on  Canals  of  New  York  State,  in  its  report  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  estimate  that  a  barge  canal  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Hudson  River,  351  miles  long,  12  ft.  deep,  with  a  cross-section  of  1 200 
sq.  ft.  wiJl  cost  s<?58  894  668. 

The  Canadian  government  has  expended  about  $65  000  000  upon 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  St.  Marys,  Niagara  and  St, 
Lawrence  canals,  or  about  813  per  capita  for  the  entire  population  of 
the  country.  This  amount,  however,  does  not  represent  the  cost  to 
construct  the  canal  system  as  now  completed,  as  nearly  the  entire 
system  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  has  been  enlarged  from 
two  to  three  times.  The  canals  are  14  ft.  deep,  with  locks  270  ft.  long- 
and  45  ft.  wide,  and  were  intended  to  develop  through  transportation 
between  the  Lakes  and  Montreal. 

The  expectations  relative  to  the  volume  of  traffic  that  would  be 
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develojaecl  have  not  been  realized,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
the  small  type  of  steamer  which  can  pass  the  locks  "will  be  able  to  com- 
j)ete  with  the  large  lake  freight  carriers,  even  when  handicapped  with 
excessive  transfer  charges  at  Buffalo. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  length  of  standard  canal  is  practically  the 
same  by  the  Mohawk  or  Champlain  routes,  and  that  the  208  miles 
greater  distance  by  the  latter  route  is  mostly  through  the  wide  channel 
of  the  Lakes  and  rivers. 

The  Champlain  route  is  a  down-grade  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  seaboard,  and  has  366  ft.  less  lockage  than  the  Mohawk  high-level 
route,  and  for  a  21-ft.  channel  will  cost  614:  300  000  less  than  the  latter. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  a  21-ft.  waterway  with  an  area  of  cross- 
section  practically  the  same  as  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  the  speed  of 
ships  in  straight  reaches  will  be  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  larger  lake 
freighters  in  the  St.  Clair  Canal.  Making  the  necessaiy  reductions  for 
slower  speed  on  curves  and  in  passing  ships  en  route,  and  for  detentions 
at  locks,  it  is  found  that  a  freighter  capable  of  steaming  12.5  miles  per 
hour  in  the  open  lake  should  make  the  round  trip  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  in  11  days  and  8  hours  via  the  Mohawk  Route,  and  in  12 
days  and  9  hours  via  the  Champlain  route. 

The  navigation  season  on  the  Mohawk  route  will  average  about  215 
days  and  for  the  Champlain  route  230  days,  and  if  the  detention  at 
New  York  is  not  more  than  twice  the  time  required  at  Buffalo,  a  lake 
steamer  should  make  16  round  trips  per  season  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  via  the  Mohawk  route  and  fourteen  by  the  Champlain 
route.  The  average  sailing  time  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  for 
steamers  capable  of  running  12.5  miles  per  hour  in  the  open  lake  is 
about  72  hours,  and  the  estimated  time  for  the  same  type  of  steamers 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York  based  on  the  actual  performance  of 
freighters  in  similar  restricted  channels  of  the  lake  waterways  is  64 
hours. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  a  21-ft.  waterway  having  a  cross-section 
of  5  500  sq.  ft.  area  or  about  six  times  the  midship  section  of  ship, 
which  ratio  will  allow  safe  speeds  of  8  to  10  miles  per  hour  with  the 
same  consiimption  of  fuel  required  in  open  water. 

In  the  previous  discussion*  the  Ship  Canal  is  assumed  to  be  24  ft. 
deep,  with  a  section  of  4  200  sq.  ft.,  and  that  ships  having  midship 
*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix. 
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sections  of  1  000  sq.  ft.  -would  average  about  4  miles  i^er  hour,  not 
including  detentions  at  locks  and  terminals. 

In  the  case  of  the  barge  canal  the  proposed  cross-section  is  1  200 
sq.  ft.  or  four  times  that  of  the  barge,  a  ratio  which  will  not  admit  of 
average  speeds  of  over  4  miles  per  hour  with  ordinary  barge  fleets. 

From  these  elements  it  was  estimated  that  steamers  in  the  shi^j  canal, 
and  barge  fleets  in  the  barge  canal,  will  only  average  ten  round  triijs 
per  season  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  whereas  with  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  waterway  and  proper  dispatch  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging ships  at  terminals  at  least  14  to  16  round  trips  may  be  made 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  or  about  three  times  the  annual 
volume  of  business  estimated  in  the  1898  discussion  for  steamers  on 
the  ship  canal  from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

The  expense  account  of  lake  and  ocean  freighters  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  for  canal  barges  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  practi- 
cal sjjeed  in  canals  and  of  detentions  at  terminals  is  essential  in  mak- 
ing any  comparison  of  rates  at  which  freight  can  be  carried  on  the  two 
types  of  waterways. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  of  New  York  State,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  ton  of  freight  can  be  transj^orted  from  Bnfi'alo  to  New 
York  on  barges  for  26  cents,  but  in  obtaining  such  a  result  the  Com- 
mittee omits  from  the  expense  account  the  items  for  interest  on  cost 
of  construction,  annual  expenses  for  repairs  and  maintenance,  and 
profit  for  the  shipowner. 

The  interest  and  insurance  expenses  are  based  on  a  valuation  of 
$28  500  for  a  fleet  of  one  steamer  and  three  barges,  yet  in  a  foot-note 
on  page  19  of  the  rej)ort  it  is  shown  that  if  constructed  of  steel  the 
fleet  would  cost  $70  000. 

With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  lumber  which  is  sure  to  occur  in 
the  near  future,  the  cost  of  barges  constructed  of  wood  will  approx- 
imate that  of  steel;  but  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  cost  of  towing  wooden  barges  would  make  the 
steel  barge  more  economical  for  transportation  at  tlie  values  given. 

At  the  Brussels  International  Congress  on  Navigation  in  1898,  Captain 
C  V.  Supjjan,  Chief  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Service  on  the  Danube, 
gave  the  result  of  some  experiments  in  towiug  steel  and  wooden  barges 
of  similar  models  on  the  Danube,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
poAver  required  for  the  wooden  barges  was  neaidy  twice  that  required 
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for  the  steel  barges,  and  that  the  cost  for  towing  per  ton-mile  for  the 
"wooden  barge  was  about  double  that  for  the  steel. 

If  these  results  are  correct,  the  wooden  barge  will  not  be  economical, 
even  at  a  lower  value  than  that  given  in  report. 

Correcling  the  estimate  on  page  64  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Canals  for  omissions  and  for  change  in  values,  the  expense  account 
for  barge  fleet,  with  a  total  annual  traffic  on  canal  of  15  000  000  tons, 
will  be  as  follows: 

TABLE  No.  3. — Expense  Account,  Bakge  Fleets. 

Wages  and  subsistence $4  000 

Fuel,  oil,  waste,  etc 3  300 

Ordinary  repairs 300 

Insurance  on  fleet,  4J   per  cent 3  150 

Insurance  on  cargo 3  900 

Miscellaneous  exi^enses 200 

Interest  on  investment,  5  per  cent 3  500 

Deterioration,  etc. ,  5  per  cent 3  500 

Fixed  charges  for  maintenance,  rei^airs  and  interest 

on  cost  of  canal  (3  per  cent.) 8  800 

Shore  exjaenses  and  commissions 1  000 

Profit  to  ship-owner 1  500 

Total  for  52  000  tons $33  150 

Cost  of  transportation  per  ton  between  Buffalo  and 

New  York 0.64 

Rate  on  lake,  Chicago  to  Butialo 0 .  50 

Transfer  at  Buffalo 0.25 

Total  rate  per  ton,  Chicago  to  New  York $1.39 

"    bushel,    "  "  0.042 


The  rate  per  ton  for  both  the  barge  and  the  ship  canal  (Tables  Nos. 
3  and  4)  will  vary  from  these  estimates  with  any  variation  of  the  volume 
of  traffic  from  that  used.  West-bound  freight,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  one-third  of  the  eastward  movement  and  at  the  same  rate  per  ton, 
would,  under  normal  conditions,  command  a  higher  rate  than  the  east- 
bound  freight,  but  with  the  volume  of  westward  traffic  only  sufficient  for 
one-third  cargoes  for  the  ships  in  the  service,  competition  would  be 
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TABLE  No.  4. — Dimensions,  Capacity  and  Expenses  of  a  Steamship 
Adapted  for  the  Tkaffic  of  a  21-Ft.  Waterway,  and  Capable  of 
KuNNiNG  12.5  Mlles  per  Hour  in  the  Open  Lake. 

Length  over  all 480  ft. 

Breadth 52" 

Draft 19  " 

Horse-power,  (I.  H.  P) 2  200 

Coal  consumed  per  hour 3  850  lbs. 

Net  carrying  capacity 8  600  tons 

Cost  of  ship  for  lake  and  canal  business  only §360  000 

Cost  of  ship  adapted  for  ocean  and  lake  business. .  .  .  387  000 

Pay-roll  and  subsistence,  per  day 60 

Fuel,  oil  and  waste,  per  day,  when  running 117 

Fuel,  oil  and  waste,  per  day,  in  port 30 

Insurance 4:h% 

Kepairs  and  depreciation 5% 

Expenses  for  season  of  245  days : 

Wages  and  subsistence $14  700 

Fuel,  oil,  waste,  etc 23  400 

Insurance  on  ship 16  200 

Insurance  on  cargo 22  900 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  000 

Interest  on  investment,  5  jser  cent 18  000 

Deterioration,  etc. ,  5  per  cent 18  000 

Fixed  charges  for  maintenance  of  canal,  repairs  and 

interest  on  cost  (3  per  cent. ) 73  400 

Shore  expenses  and  commissions 2  000 

Profit  to  ship  owner 10  000 

Total  for  183  470  tons $199  600 

Bate  per  ton,  Chicago  to  New  York $1 .09 

Bate  per  bushel,  Chicago  to  New  York 0. 033 


likely  to  force  the  rate  fully  as  low  as  for  east-bound  traffic.  The 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  canal  during  construction  would  also 
increase  the  amount  of  fixed  charges  above  those  used  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  corresijondingly  increase  the  rate  per  ton. 
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These  variations  will  Have  relatively  the  same  effect  on  the  rates  for 
both  the  barge  and  shij)  canal,  and  therefore  would  not  materially 
change  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  types  of  waterways. 

The  items  from  Tables  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  wages,  subsistence,  fuel 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  amount  to  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  respective  total  exj^ense  accounts,  showing  that  the  actual 
cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  will  be  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  rate  necessary  to  transact  the  business,  and 
therefore  any  material  reduction  in  transportation  rates  can  only  be 
obtained  by  constructing  waterways  on  which  quick  trips  can  be 
made  and  all  unnecessary  transfer  and  terminal  charges  eliminated. 

The  comparative  transportation  rates  given  in  Major  Symons' 
report  differ  from  the  present  estimate  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
includes  fixed  charges  for  maintenance  and  interest,  and  is  based  upon 
sjseeds  in  the  restricted  portions  of  the  waterway  which  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  safe  and  practical  in  the  connecting  channels  of 
the  Lakes,  and  upon  disijatch  at  terminal  ports  similar  to  that  now 
obtained  at  Lake  harbors. 

The  average  time  in  port  for  freighters  running  between  Duluth 
and  Buffalo  is  about  three  days  per  round  trip,  but  to  make  allowance 
for  the  different  conditions  in  New  York  Harbor  four  days  per  round 
trip  have  been  used  in  the  present  estimate. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  if  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  barge  canal 
should  amount  to  15  000  000  tons  annually,  a  ship  canal  of  dimensions 
suitable  to  allow  the  lake  tonnage  free  passage  to  the  seaboard  would 
develop  at  least  20  000  000  tons  per  year. 

The  record  of  the  transportation  rates  and  volume  of  traffic  on 
canal  and  railroads  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  indicate  that  any 
waterway  which  does  not  admit  of  steamers  passing  direct  between 
lake  ports  and  the  seaboard  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  successful 
competitor  of  the  railroads. 

The  freight  carried  on  the  Erie  Canal: 

In  1837  was 667  151  tons. 

In  1850 


In  1860 
In  1870 
In  1880 
In  1890 
In  1899 


1  635  089 

2  253  533 

3  083  132 

4  608  651 
3  303  929 
2  414  084 
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Since  1880,  when  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  reached  a  maximum, 
the  rate  per  ton-mile  on  the  railroads  from  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard 
has  Been  nearly  double  that  on  the  Erie  Canal,  yet  during  that  time 
the  business  of  the  canal  has  diminished  one-half,  while  that  on  the 
raih'oad  has  nearly  trebled,  showing  beyond  question  that  the  volume 
of  freight  which  will  be  shijjped  by  any  given  route  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  relative  transportation  rates,  and  that  unless  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal 
are  eliminated  in  the  construction  of  new  waterways  no  better  results 
need  be  expected. 

Two  of  the  i5rincij)al  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  construction 
of  a  waterway  of  iDroi^er  dimensions  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic, 
are  the  development  of  ship -building  industries  at  lake  ports,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  individual  ship  owners  to  do  business  in  com- 
petition with  combinations,  neither  of  which  could  be  realized  from  the 
construction  of  a  12-ft.  barge  canal. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  traffic  of  a  barge  canal  requir- 
ing transfer  of  freight  at  Buffalo  can  be  increased  over  that  of  the 
present  Erie  Canal,  will  be  by  organizing  large  transportation  com- 
l^anies  to  opei'ate  fleets  of  barges  in  connection  with  freight  steamers 
on  the  Lakes,  so  that  through  bills  of  lading  can  be  made  from  lake 
ports  to  the  seaboard. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  require  the  control  of  siifficient 
elevator  capacity  at  BufTalo  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  grain  which  at 
times  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  barges. 

"With  economical  water  transportation  only  possible  for  organiza- 
tions controlling  large  amounts  of  capital,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  canal  and  railroad  companies  would  combine  to 
maintain  rates,  and  thereby  destroy  about  the  only  benefit  to  be 
expected  from  a  canal  of  such  dimensions. 

In  a  waterway  having  dimensions  to  correspond  with  the  dejith  of 
the  water  routes  connected,  individual  shij?  owners  would  have  equal 
opportunities  with  the  large  organizations  and  jsractically  make  the 
control  of  freight  rates  impossible. 

Such  a  waterway  would  also  make  it  possible  to  increase  largely 
the  steel  and  shipbuilding  industries  of  the  country,  and  probably  be 
of  great  assistance  in  restoring  the  Merchant  Mar-ine  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  trade. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  tliat  the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  New  Ycrk 
by  railroad  is  440  miles,  by  Barge  Canal  496  miles,  and  by  sliij^  canal 
via  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  Eiver  is  477  miles,  making  the 
barge  route  19  miles  longer  than  the  ship  canal,  with  about  three 
times  greater  amount  of  canal  section  through  which  boats  will  have 
to  move  at  minimum  speed. 

Referring  to  the  estimated  cost  of  21  and  30-ft.  waterways  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  seaboard  it  will  be  noted  that  the  latter  will  cost  about 
$100  000  000  more  than  the  former,  not  including  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing terminal  harbors.  The  difference  in  expense  for  operation,  main- 
tenance and  repairs  will  be  about  $.550  000  per  year,  making  the  fixed 
charges  for  a  30-ft.  waterway,  including  the  imjirovemeut  and  main- 
tenance of  lake  harbors,  nearly  $5  000  000  greater  than  for  one  of  21- 
It.  depth. 

It  has  been  shown  that  taking  the  cost  of  imjirovements  into  con- 
sideration the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  can  be  transported  more  econom- 
ically with  channels  of  21-ft.  depth  than  with  deeper  ones,  and 
therefore  whatever  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  a  30-ft.  water- 
way from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  must  come  from  developing  new 
industries  and  commerce  by  direct  trade  between  the  Lakes  and  foreign 
ports. 

With  a  traffic  of  20  000  000  tons  annually  in  such  a  waterway  it  is 
not  probable  that  more  than  6  000  000  tons  woixld  be  foreign  com- 
merce, and  if  carried  in  deep-draft  vessels  the  14  000  000  tons  for 
domestic  consumption  woiild  have  to  be  discharged  at  New  York  for 
vise  in  the  city,  or  for  reshijaping  to  other  jjorts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
This  would  necessitate  two-thirds  of  the  shi^js  trading  direct  between 
the  lake  ports  and  New  York,  or  sailing  for  Euroj^e  with  light  loads. 

With  a  21-ft.  waterway  the  ships  adapted  to  the  service  could  dis- 
charge domestic  commerce  at  New  York  or  at  any  other  port  on  the 
coast  to  which  consigned,  but  would  probably  transfer  all  foreign, 
freight  to  ocean  steamers  at  New  York,  except  oji  the  last  trips  before 
the  close  of  lake  navigation,  when  it  might  be  found  advantageous  to 
load  for  through  passage  to  Europe. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  annual  expenses  for  interest  and 
maintenance  of  the  two  waterways,  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
domestic  traffic  will  be  6  cents  per  ton  greater  for  a  30-ft.  waterway 
than  for  one  21  ft.  deep,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  any  benefits 
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to  be  derived  from  canals  of  greater  depths  than  necessary,  for  econom- 
ical transportation  on  the  Lakes  must  result  from  direct  foreign  trade 
between  the  lake  ports  and  Europe. 

If  the  difference  of  the  annual  fixed  charges  for  the  two  depths  of 
waterway  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  be  charged  to  the  probable 
volume  of  foreign  traffic,  the  transportation  rate  will  be  about  20  cents 
per  ton  greater  with  a  30-ft.  waterway  than  with  a  21-ft.  canal. 

The  amount  of  transfers  at  New  York  for  the  combined  domestic 
and  foreign  traffic  would  be  fully  as  great  when  transported  in  deep- 
draft  ships  as  when  carried  in  steamers  adajDted  for  safe  navigation  of 
the  lake  waterways,  and  therefore  the  benefits  to  be  expected  for  the 
deeper  waterway  must  be  wholly  of  an  indirect  nature. 

Since  the  interests  of  the  steel  and  ship-building  industries  would 
be  equally  well  subserved  by  either  waterway,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  conditions  which  would  warrant  the  large  expenditure  necessary  to 
construct  a  waterway  of  greater  dimension  than  required  for  safe  and 
economical  navigation  on  the  Lakes. 

Almost  any  transportation  rate  may  be  deduced  for  the  routes  of 
different  depths,  by  varying  the  assumed  speed  in  the  restricted  chan- 
nels and  the  time  lost  by  detentions  at  terminal  ports.  If,  however, 
the  dimensions  of  channels  be  such  as  to  allow  economical  speeds  for 
the  type  of  vessel  adapted  to  their  use,  there  need  be  no  trouble  in 
establishing  these  elements  of  the  problem  within  reasonable  limits, 
as  the  average  speed  at  which  canal  barges  can  be  towed  is  pretty  well 
known,  and  the  safe  speeds  of  steam  ships  in  the  restricted  waterways 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Ship  Canals  of  Europe  furnish  data 
from  which  the  ratio  of  cross-section  of  channel  to  that  of  shi})  may  be 
determined,  which  will  give  a  minimum  rate  of  transjjortation. 

Conclusions. 

1.  A  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  to  produce  the 
best  results,  should  have  dimensions  which  will  permit  the  passage,  at 
economical  speeds,  of  ships  best  adapted  for  the  traffic  of  the  water 
routes  connected. 

2.  Safe  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  requires  a  minimum  depth 
for  the  connecting  channels  of  at  least  20  ft.  and  for  depths  of  over  21 
ft.  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  will  exceed  the  decrease  in 
transportation  rates  due  to  the  use  of  decider  draft  freight  carriers. 
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3.  With  any  waterway  requiiing  tlie  transfer  of  freight  at  Biiflfalo, 
independent  canal  boats  cannot  compete  with  existing  lake  and  railroad 
lines,  and,  unless  the  waterway  is  operated  by  rich  transportation  com- 
panies controlling  lines  of  lake  steamers  and  canal  barges,  the  business 
developed  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of  the  present  Erie  Canal. 

4.  The  decline  of  traflfic  on  the  Erie  Canal  since  1880,  and  the 
failure  of  the  14-ft.  Canadian  canals  to  divert  commerce  from  the  lake 
and  railroad  lines,  indicate  that  a  waterway  of  less  depth  than  required 
for  the  passage  of  the  best  type  of  lake  freighters  cannot  materially 
modify  the  transportation  rates  over  existing  routes. 

5.  The  indirect  benefits  to  commerce  to  be  derived  from  a  21-ft. 
waterway  will  be  nearly  as  great  as  can  be  expected  with  greater  depth 
of  channel. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Symons.  Thomas  W.  Symons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Withoiit  enter- 
ing upon  a  discussion  of  the  general  canal  proposition,  the  writer  feels 
compelled  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  in  Mr.  Wisner's 
valuable  paper,  and  particularly  wishes  to  dissent  from  his  fourth 
conclusion,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  The  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  since  1880,  and  the  failure 
of  the  14-ft.  Canadian  canals  to  divert  commerce  from  the  lake  and 
railroad  lines,  indicate  that  a  waterway  of  less  depth  than  required  for 
the  passage  of  the  best  type  of  lake  freighters  cannot  materially 
modify  the  transportation  rates  over  existing  roiites." 

The  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  is  due  to  very  many  causes, 
the  principal  ones  being  that  it  is  not  in  any  manner  up  to  date,  that 
the  towing  is  still  being  done  on  it  largely  by  horses  and  mules,  and 
that  the  business  has  never  been  organized  and  conducted  on  modern 
lines.  It  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  improvements 
have  been  undertaken  and  discussed  which  would  render  the  old  type 
and  size  of  boats  obsolete;  rendering  it  inadvisable  as  a  business  pi'op- 
osition  for  people  to  build  new  boats  for  canal  business  or  to  replace 
those  outworn,  with  the  possibility  before  them  of  a  larger  canal  in 
the  near  future. 

That  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  has  declined,  it  is  true,  but  it 
would  immediately  spring  up  and  grow  to  enormous  dimensions  if  a 
proper  barge  canal  were  built  in  its  place,  if  legislative  restrictions  on 
the  cajiital  of  operating  transportation  companies  were  removed,  and 
if  the  business  were  organized  in  a  thoroughly  ui3-to-date  manner.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  Erie  Canal  has  stood  still,  or  worse 
than  still,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  competing  railroads  have 
improved  their  transportation  facilities  enormously  in  ways  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recount  here. 

But  the  most  palpable  error  in  this  fourth  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Wisner  is  his  acceptance  and  statement  as  to  the  "failure  of  the  14-ft. 
Canadian  canals  to  divert  commerce  from  the  lake  and  railroad  lines." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canadian  14-ft.  canal  system  has  not  yet  been 
fully  completed,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  used  by  any  boats  drawing 
14  ft.,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  some  time.  Considerable  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  before 
this  transijortation  scheme  is  fully  comjileted.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Canadian  Government  and  private  jiarties  have  only  just  begun 
work  at  Port  Colborne  and  Montreal  to  jjrepare  for  the  traffic  which 
they  expect  to  go  through  this  commercial  highway  formed  by  the 
"Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Canals. 
According  to  the  paj)ers,  quite  a  number  of  boats  are  being  projected 
and  a  number  are  being  built  to  run  on  this  route  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
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plete,  and  Mr.  Wisner  has  certainly  jumped  at  a  conclusion   which  is  Mr.  Symons. 
in  no  manner  justified  by  the  facts  and  present  data.     The  14-ft.  Can- 
adian canals  may  be  determined  hereafter  to  be  failures,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  proven  yet,  in  advance  of  their  completion. 

His  premises  being  entirely  in  error,  it  follows  that  his  conclusion 
"  that  a  waterway  of  less  depth  than  required  for  the  passage  of  the 
best  type  of  lake  freighters  cannot  materially  modify  the  transporta- 
tion rates  over  existing  routes  "  is  unfounded  and  unjustifiable.  In 
fact,  even  granting  the  premises,  the  conclusion  is  by  no  means  justi- 
fiable. The  barge  canal  proposed  for  the  Erie  Canal  route  has  a 
capacity  for  boats  four  times  the  size  of  those  now  in  use.  To  say 
that  they  cannot  materially  modify  transportation  rates  is  just  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  8  000-ton  steamers  on  the  Lakes  can- 
not materially  modify  rates  suitable  to  2  000-ton  steamers. 

To  aid  him  in  his  contentions,  Mr.  Wisner  is  willing,  apparently, 
to  stand  sponsor  for  the  statement  that  in  the  case  of  wooden  barges 
and  steel  barges  of  the  same  size  and  model,  the  jiower  required  to 
tow  the  wooden  barges  is  about  twice  that  required  for  towing  steel 
barges,  and  that  "  the  cost  for  towing  per  ton-mile  for  the  wooden 
barge  was  about  double  that  for  the  steel. "  This,  he  states,  is  based 
upon  some  experiments  in  towing  by  Captain  C.  V.  Suppan,  Chief  of 
the  Steam  Navigation  Service  on  the  Danube.  This  alleged  fact  in 
regard  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  towing  steel  and  wooden  barges 
is  so  contrary  to  common  sense  and  experience  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  engineer  of  standing  would  be  willing  to  use  it  in 
an  argument  in  favor  of  anything.  The  only  difference  there  could 
possibly  be  would  be  in  the  skin  friction  on  the  outside  of  the  boat. 
Assuming  that  the  steel  boat  and  the  wooden  boat  were  in  equally 
good  condition,  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  this  skin  friction 
woiild  necessarily  be  very  slight.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Wisner,  in  his  comparative  tables  of  cost  of  transportation,  insists 
upon  the  transportation  through  the  barge  canal  being  done  in  expen- 
sive steel  vessels,  instead  of  cheap  wooden  ones.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  barge  canal,  following 
the  general  route  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  that  business  upon  it  can  be 
done  in  cheap  light  wooden  boats,  as  these  boats  would  not,  at  any 
part  of  the  route,  be  subjected  to  the  stoi;ms  which  prevail  at  times 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Wisner  gives  4^%  as  the  rate  of  insurance  on  a  fleet  of  barges 
operating  on  the  canal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prevailing  rate  is  2% 
for  steamers  and  1%  for  ordinary  boats,  making  the  average  insurance 
rate  on  a  fleet  of  one  steamer  and  three  plain  barges  less  than  lh%,  or 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  stated  by  Mr.  Wisner.  He  has  also 
increased  the  cargo  insurance  in  some  unexplained  manner. 

By  swelling  the  cost  of  the  necessary  boats  for  operating  on  the 
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Mr.  Symons.  canal  in  an  entirely  unnecessary  manner,  which  largely  increases  the 
charge  for  insurance,  interest,  and  deterioration,  Mr.  Wisner  makes 
his  showing  favorable  to  the  ship  canal. 

The  steel  boats  estimated  on  by  Mr.  Wisner  would  be  able  to  navi- 
gate the  open  Lakes,  as  the  Cleveland  steel  boat  fleets  are  doing  to- 
day, and  could  run  between  the  Lakes  and  the  sea  in  comijetition  with 
the  large  steamers  on  the  proposed  ship  canal,  and,  because  of  their 
much  lower  cost  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity  (about  one-third),  and 
lower  operating  expenses,  could  furnish  transportation  cheaper  than 
could  the  large  steamers. 

Mr.  Wisner  also  predicates  his  findings  on  the  lake  ship  going  to 
New  York  and  getting  as  quick  dispatch,  or  nearly  as  quick,  as  it  gets 
at  the  Lake  ports.  Now,  this  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  reasonable  pro- 
bability. The  only  way  in  which  it  could  get  a  quick  dispatch  would 
be  to  go  to  an  elevator  and  discharge  its  cargo  and  return  with  little 
or  no  cargo.  This  would  mean  another  handling  of  the  cargo  in  New 
York  and  an  added  expense  of  about  as  much  as  the  total  cost  of 
transportation  on  a  barge  canal.  The  conditions  under  which  busi- 
ness is  done  in  New  York  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  reasonable  pro- 
bability of  a  lake  ship  delivering  its  cargo  into  a  foreign-bound  ship 
directly,  except  occasionally.  Nearly  all  the  foreign-bound  com- 
merce of  New  York  leaves  the  port  as  berth  cargoes  in  the  large  ocean 
liners.  These  ships  do  not  leave  their  docks,  freight  has  to  be 
brought  to  them,  and  there  is  not  room  at  the  dock  for  the  ocean  ship 
and  the  lake  ship,  while  there  is  room  for  the  canal's  boats  and  the 
necessary  means  of  transfer,  such  as  floating  elevators,  etc.  To  get 
anything  like  the  dispatch,  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  which  Mr. 
Wisner  figures,  would  require  a  very  complete  upheaval  and  reversal 
of  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  this  great  port. 

There  would  certainly  be  serious  delays  in  the  ordinary  transaction 
of  business,  in  getting  rid  of  the  cargo  of  a  great  ship,  which  delays 
could  only  be  obviated  by  going  to  large  expense  in  extra  handling  of 
the  cargo. 

Even  if  the  port  delays  to  the  barges  of  a  barge  canal  were  as  great 
in  New  York  as  the  delays  to  the  ship,  these  delays  would  not  be  so 
serious,  as  the  cost  per  ton  capacity  for  the  barges  is  very  much  less 
than  the  cost  per  ton  capacity  of  a  great  ship,  and  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  barges  are  very  much  less  than  the  operating  expenses 
of  a  ship,  either  moving  or  in  port. 

There  are  decided  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient, and  better  for  commerce,  to  have  nearly  all  the  western  pro- 
ducts arrive  in  New  York  in  lots  of  about  1  000  tons,  in  place  of  having 
them  arrive  in  lots  of  6  000  to  10  000  tons.  Nearly  all  our  exports  are 
shipped  as  berth  cargoes  in  vessels  carrying  diversified  loads,  not 
more  than  10  to  15%"  being  shipped  in  full  cargo  lots.     A  cargo  of 
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S  000  tons  arriving  in  eight  different  loads  would  go  to  eight  dif-  Mr.  Symons. 
ferent  ships  and  be  transferred,  as  is  the  custom  now,  directly  into  the 
«hip  without  its  leaving  its  own  berth.  The  advantages  of  this  in 
economy  and  time  saving  are  obviously  very  great.  That  it  is  some- 
times more  advantageous  to  divide  a  large  amount  of  freight  into 
several  lots  than  to  carry  it  all  in  one,  is  exemplified  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  by  water  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  enormous 
business  of  transporting  some  30  000  000  tons  jjer  year  is  practically 
all  done  in  barges  of  1  000  to  2  000  tons,  three  or  four  of  them  being 
towed  by  one  tug.  The  business  of  transjiorting  this  coal  was 
formerly  done  in  single  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  but  the  tow 
barge  system  has  sujjplanted  this  method  almost  entirely,  and  the 
writer  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  lesson  fraught  with  verv'  great  value 
to  any  student  of  the  problem  of  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
ocean  by  a  water  route. 

The  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Wisner  are  not  at  all  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Great  Lake  freighters  could  with  safety  make  a  speed  of  8 
miles  i3er  hour  in  the  canal  j^roposed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on 
Deep  Waterways.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
fact  that  boats  habitually  pass  through  the  short  straight  St.  Clair 
Flats  Canal  at  a  speed  of  7  to  11  miles  per  hour  is  not  conclusive 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  maintain  this  sjjeed  with  full-sized  shijis  in  a 
comparatively  long  canal,  with  more  or  less  curvature,  and  rocky 
bottom  and  sides.  If  the  ship  canal  has  a  commerce  upon  it  in  large 
ships  sufficient  to  justify  the  enormous  exi^ense  to  be  incurred  in 
building  and  maintaining  it,  it  must  necessarily  be  fairly  well  crowded 
with  boats  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  in  windy  and  stormy  weather 
as  well  as  quiet  and  j^leasant  weather,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
The  writer  cannot  conceive  of  these  ships  being  driven  at  a  speed 
of  8  miles  per  hour  and  meeting  and  passing  other  ships  without  pictur- 
ing to  himself  very  great  danger  of  accidents. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  accidents  are  bound  to  occur  to  ships 
navigating  such  a  narrow  channel,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  move  slowly  and  with  the  utmost  caution.  Any  accident 
which  leads  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship  in  such  a  narrow  canal  might,  and 
probably  would,  in  many  cases  comjiletely  block  the  canal  iintil  the 
ship  could  be  raised  and  gotten  out  of  the  way.  During  the  season  of 
1899  there  were  three  incidents  in  the  history  of  transportation  on  the 
Lakes  vrhich  illustrate  this  danger  and  the  serious  consequences  which 
are  likely  to  be  incurred  through  an  accident.  In  the  early  part  of 
September,  1899,  one  of  the  Great  Lake  boats,  the  Douglas  Houghten, 
laden  with  ore,  broke  her  steering  gear,  and  went  aground  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  St.  Marys  Eiver.  In  sinking  she  swung  around  across  the 
channel  and  completely  blocked  it.  It  took  five  days  of  great  effort  to 
get  this  vessel  afloat  and  out  of  the  channel,  and  in  the  meantime  332 
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Mr.  Symons  vessels  were  blocked  and  unable  to  get  by.     This  caused  a  great  loss- 
to  the  Lake  carrying  interests,  probably  over  $500  000. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  another  blockade  of  the  St.  Marys 
Eiver  Channel  occurred,  due  to  a  collision  in  which  three  vessels,  twa 
steamers  and  a  tow  barge,  were  mixed  up  and  stranded,  and  this  caused 
a  delay  of  nearly  four  days  to  some  167  vessels,  and  involved  a  very 
great  loss. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  a  tow  barge  went  aground  in  the 
channel  leading  to  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  blocking  the  canal  for 
nearly  two  days  and  delaying  35  vessels. 

Besides  these  greater  accidents,  delaying  many  ships,  there  are  con- 
stantly being  reported  other  accidents  of  a  less  serious  character  in 
these  inter-lake  channels,  such  as  the  sinking  of  individual  vessels,  col- 
lisions and  damage,  the  stranding  of  vessels,  etc. ,  due  to  breaking  of 
steering  gear,  mistaken  signals,  or  boats  taking  a  sheer.  Besides,  there 
is  the  likelihood  of  accidents  to  vessels  at  the  locks  themselves,  causing 
detentions  and  blockades. 

There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  the  home  and  place  for  large 
ships  is  in  the  wide  free  waters,  and  that  when  they  enter  the  narrow 
waters  they  are  subject  to  grave  dangers,  and  must  move  with  extreme 
caution.  So  great  are  these  dangers  on  the  narrow  channels  of  300  to 
400  ft.  width  connecting  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron  and  Superior 
that  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  get  the  Government  either  to  widen  them  to  600  or  800  ft.,  or 
to  build  duplicate  channels,  one  to  be  used  by  up-bound  and  one  by 
down-bound  vessels. 

It  does  not  do  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perils  of  great  shijas  in  nar- 
row channels.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  such  accidents  are  likely  to 
happen  in  narrow  channels  traversed  by  ships  of  7  000  to  10  000  tons 
capacity.  The  longer  the  channel,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  acci- 
dent, and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  a  ship  canal,  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  Lake  Ontario  or  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
New  York,  such  accidents,  blockades  and  detentions  would  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  if  used  by  many  vessels.  These  would  all  tend  to 
reduce  greatly  the  average  speed  attainable  in  the  canal.  Of  course, 
accidents  and  detentions  are  likely  to  occur  on  a  small  canal  also,  but^ 
owing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  smaller  locks  and  boats  can 
be  managed,  the  dangers  here  are  not  so  marked;  besides,  the  results 
of  accidents  on  a  small  canal  are  not  so  likely  to  be  disastrous  as  in 
the  case  of  a  greater  canal  and  larger  boats.  It  is  a  much  easier  and 
quicker  matter  to  lighter  a  small  vessel  carrying  a  few  hundred  tons 
than  it  is  to  do  so  with  a  great  freighter  carrying  several  thousand  tons- 
There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  problem  must  be 
looked  at,  and  which  should  receive  very  serious  consideration.  The 
canal,  if  built,  will  be  built  by  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  about 
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$200  000  000.  If  built  by  the  United  States  tlie  benefits  should  all  ac-  Mr.  Symons. 
crue  to  the  United  States,  but  would  they?  It  is  the  writer's  very  de- 
cided opinion  that  they  would  not.  If  a  ship  oanal  be  built  from  Lake 
Erie  to  New  York  by  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence-Champlain  route  it 
would  be  more  apt  to  redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  com- 
merce than  to  its  advantage.  Such  a  ship-canal  route  would  follow 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  until  within  about  50  miles  of  the  seaport  of 
Montreal.  It  would  then  branch  ofi"  to  New  York,  which  would  be 
reached  only  after  traversing  some  350  miles  of  canal,  lake  and  river, 
and  when  at  New  York,  commodities  destined  for  most  foreign  markets 
"would  be  further  away  from  these  markets  than  they  were  when  they 
left  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such  a  canal  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  our 
local  and  strictly  domestic  business,  but  it  would  just  as  certainly  be 
a  detriment  to  our  inbound  and  outbound  foreign  commerce,  tending 
strongly  to  take  it  away  from  New  York  and  our  other  North  Atlantic 
cities  and  build  up  the  commerce  of  Montreal.  Of  course,  to  reach 
Montreal,  Canada  would  have  to  add  a  short  section  to  our  ship  canal, 
but  this  she  would  certainly  do,  and  then  it  would  be  inconceivable 
that  grain,  lumber,  iron  ore,  manufactured  steel  or  other  articles  de- 
stined for  foreign  markets,  reaching  within  50  miles  of  Montreal,  would 
retrace  their  steps  through  350  miles  of  contracted  waterway  back  to 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  same  is  true,  though  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  in  regard  to 
the  ship  canal  projected  by  the  Oswego-Ontario-Oneida-Mohawk  route. 
If  the  Great  Lake  freighters,  carrying  from  7  000  to  10  000  tons  of  pro- 
duce, should  go  into  Lake  Ontario,  they  could  continue  on  down  the 
splendid  waterway  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  as  far 
as  Prescott  and  Ogdensburg,  only  about  120  miles  from  Montreal,  and 
then  transfer  into  2  000  or  3  000-ton  barges  to  be  taken  through  the 
Canadian  canals  to  Montreal.  All  foreign-bound  commerce  would  un- 
doubtedly take  this  course  rather  than  the  route  from  Oswego  to  New 
York  through  320  miles  of  contracted  and  dangerous  waterway  with  its 
590  ft.  of  lockage.  It  is  altogether  certain,  too,  that  in  this  event 
Canada  would  soon  enlarge  her  St.  Lawrence  canals  so  as  to  permit  the 
•Great  Lake  vessels  to  run  directly  to  Montreal,  and  the  resultant 
benefits,  in  that  event,  woixld  be  far  greater  to  Canada  than  to  the 
United  States. 

Whatever  canal  is  built  should  be  so  located  that  its  benefits  would 
only  accrue  to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  only  one  canal  route  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  ocean  of  which  this  is  true,  and  that  is 
along  the  line  of  the  present  Erie  Canal.  This  route  is  not  available 
for  a  ship  canal,  but  is  available  and  well  suited  for  a  barge  canal, 
and  is  the  only  route  which  should  ever  be  considered  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.   Wisner  against  the  barge  canal,  that  it 
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Mr.  Symons.  could  only  be  fully  and  properly  utilized  by  the  organization  of  large 
transportation  companies  to  operate  boats  on  the  Lakes  and  canal 
with  elevators  at  Buffalo,  and  that  these  transportation  companies  and 
lake  and  rail  lines  would  probably  combine  to  maintain  rates  and 
thereby  destroy  the  benefits  from  such  a  canal,  is  not,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  well  taken.  Such  a  canal  would  be  free  to  any  number  of 
transportation  companies,  just  as  free  as  the  Lakes  themselves,  and 
while  such  a  combina.tion  might  be  made,  it  is  also  equally  probable 
that  in  that  event  other  companies  would  be  organized  and  do  business 
at  the  lowest  profitable  rates.  The  charge  of  a  possible  combination 
to  maintain  rates  would  lie  almost  as  well  against  the  ship  canal 
advocated  by  Mr.  Wisner  as  against  the  barge  canal.  In  fact,  in  some 
respects  it  would  lie  more  strongly,  for  it  would  take  less  capital  to 
break  into  a  barge  canal  combination  than  into  a  ship  canal  combina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wisner  says: 

"  Since  1880,  when  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  reached  a  maximum, 
the  rate  per  ton-mile  on  the  railroads  from  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard 
has  been  nearly  double  that  on  the  Erie  Canal,  yet  during  that  time 
the  business  of  the  canal  has  diminished  one-half,  while  that  on  the 
railroads  has  nearly  trebled,"  etc. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  railroad  freight  rates  are  double  those  on 
the  canal  if  there  be  included  all  kinds  of  freight  carried,  and  all  the 
year  round,  it  is  not  true  if  there  be  included  only  the  heavy  coarse 
freight  ordinarily  carried  on  the  canal,  and  during  the  period  of  canal 
navigation.  For  many  years  the  canal  rates  and  railroad  rates  on 
grain,  etc.,  have  very  closely  approximated  to  each  other  during  the 
period  of  canal  navigation,  the  railroad  rates  going  up  at  the  close  of 
this  period.  As  an  illustration  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prevailing 
rate  of  3  cents  per  bushel,  which  the  railroads  have  been  charging  all 
summer,  has  just  been  lifted  by  the  railroad  combination  to  4  cents,  an 
arbitrary  increase  of  3S^%.  to  take  effect  November  1st,  about  the  close 
of  the  season  of  canal  navigation. 

The  writer  is  glad  that  he  can  so  completely  agree  with  Mr. 
Wisner  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  in  his  belief  that  a  canal  for  deep 
sea  ships  of  30  ft.  draft  is  not  advisable  or  justifiable.  The  writer 
investigated  this  matter  and  reported  to  this  effect  to  the  General 
Government  in  1897.  He  has  not  yet  seen  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  conclusions  reached  in  that  report — that  there  is  one 
type  of  vessel  best  suited  for  use  on  the  ocean,  another  on  the  LakeS) 
and  another  on  narrow  canals  and  waterways;  that  economy  of  trans- 
portation demands  that  the  vessel  be  suited  to  the  waters  which  it 
traverses,  and  that  no  single  type  of  vessel  has  been,  or  probably  will 
be,  devised,  which  is  suitable  to  all  three  or  any  two  of  the  waters 
mentioned.     He  also  cordially  agrees  with  Mr.  Wisner  that  the  depth 
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to  be  aimed  at  for  the  inter-lake  chanoels  and  Lake  harbors  should  be  Mr.  Symons. 
limited  to  that  suitable  for  vessels  of  20-ft.  draft. 

Mr.  Wisner  and  others  who  advocate  a  ship  canal,  lay  great  stress 
on  its  influence  in  expanding  the  ship-building  industries  of  the 
country  and  "  restoring  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  trade."  The  writer  is  unable  to  see  much  in  this  argument. 
Ships  are  going  to  be  built  on  the  seashore  and  on  the  Lakes  just  as 
fast  as  they  are  needed,  and  ships  of  the  same  character  will  cost  nearly 
the  same  in  one  place  as  another.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  ship  of  Canadian  canal  size  has  just  been  launched 
in  Buffalo,  destined  for  ocean  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  the  City  of 
Buffalo  is  having  a  large  steel  fire  tug  built  on  the  seacoast,  the  con- 
tract for  the  latter  having  been  awarded  after  full  competition.  The 
mere  transference  of  an  industry  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another  is  not  in  itself  a  benefit  for  which  the  whole  country  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  good  deal  that  appears 
in  Mr.  Mayer's  interesting,  but  rather  transcendental,  paper.  Some 
of  his  theoretical  deductions  are  based  on  entirely  erroneous  data. 
For  instance,  he  bases  some  of  his  theories  on  an  amount  of  tonnage 
tributary  to  a  ship  canal  that  is  far  beyond  any  reasonable  probability 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future.  If  he  were  more  familiar  with  the 
business  of  transportation  on  the  Lakes  he  would  know  that  the  total 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Detroit  River  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  little  relation  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  would  pass  through  a 
ship  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  sea.  The  Detroit  River  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  tonnage  is  made  up  princii)ally  of  coal,  ore,  lumber  and 
grain.  Practically  none  of  the  coal  would  be  apt  to  pass  through  the 
ship  canal,  but  little  of  the  ore,  while  possibly  half  of  the  lumber  and 
two-thirds  of  the  grain  might  be  conceived  as  using  the  canal.  Mr. 
Mayer's  estimate  of  36  000  000  tons  as  a  reasonable  amount  of  tonnage 
on  which  to  base  his  estimate  is  far  beyond  reason.  Even  Mr  Wisner, 
strong  advocate  of  the  ship  canal  as  he  is,  only  uses  15  000  000  tons  in 
his  estimates.  It  is  nearer  the  mark,  for  some  years  to  come,  to  figure 
on  10  000  000  tons,  with  a  possible  increase  to  15  000  000  or  20  000  000 
tons  in  the  not  distant  future.  With  an  annual  cost  of  about  $9  000  000 
and  a  tonnage  of  36  000  000,  Mr.  Mayer  computes  an  interest  and  main- 
tenance charge  of  25  cents  per  ton.  With  the  tonnage  reasonably  to 
be  expected,  this  would  be  increased  to  90  cents,  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  perhaps  50  or  60  cents.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  if 
the  tonnage  approaches  anywhere  near  Mr.  Mayer's  36  000  000,  the 
alternative  suggested  by  him  of  additional  locks  and  facilities  must 
be  met,  which  will  largely  increase  the  interest  and  maintenance 
charges.  At  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  are  now  three  locks:  The 
American  Weitzel  lock,  60  x  515  ft. ;  the  American  Poe  lock,  100  x  800 
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Mr.  Symons.  ft.,  and  the  Canadian  lock,  60  x  900  ft.  The  tonnage  passing  through 
them  all  is  something  like  25  000  000  tons  per  annum.  The  American 
locks  are  now  at  times  taxed  to  their  full  capacity  to  take  care  of  the 
tonnage  demanding  passage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strong  demands  of 
the  Lake-carrying  interests  that  a  new  lock,  larger  even  than  the  Poe 
lock,  be  built  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  proposes  a  single  lock  on  the 
line  of  its  ship  canal  about  60  x  600  ft. ,  about  half  the  size  -of  the  Poe 
lock  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  only  large  enough  for  the  passage  of 
one  large  steamer  at  a  time. 

Experience  at  The  Sault  would  indicate  that  as  the  Lake  carrying 
business  is  distributed  throughout  the  year,  such  a  lock  cannot  be 
expected  to  handle  much  over  10  000  000  to  15  000  000  tons  annually. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  trips  on  which  the  estimated  cost  of 
transportation  is  based,  the  writer  has  now  only  this  to  say: 

In  the  transaction  of  a  transportation  business  by  great  vessels  on 
such  a  ship  canal  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  Wisner,  there 
is  a  vast  difierence  between  a  reasonable  j)robability  and  a  theoretical 
possibility.  The  writer  conceives  that  his  estimate  of  10  trips  per  year 
between  Buflfalo  and  New  York  is  the  first,  and  the  estimate  of  16  trips 
between  Chicago  or  Duluth  and  New  York  is  the  second. 
Mr.  Randolph.  IsHAM  Eandolph,  Esq.*  (by  letter). — The  writer  lacks  the  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  discussion  sustaining  his  preconceived  ideas  in 
favor  of  a  channel  deeper  than  21  ft.  This  question  passes  beyond  the 
problem  of  construction  and  cost  into  the  realm  of  political  economy, 
and  statesmen  must  decide  how  much  the  Nation  should  expend  upon 
a  channel  designed  to  connect  the  mid-continent  with  the  World's 
ocean  highways  and  give  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Northwest  access  to  the  World's  markets  upon  terms  nearly 
equal  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Of  one  thing,  however,  the 
writer  feels  sure,  that  any  plan  for  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  Atlantic  Coast  should  be  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
progressive  development  to  meet  the  maximum  needs  of  a  deep  water- 
way. Locks  and  all  permanent  structures  should  be  constructed  for 
maximum  depths  even  though  the  intervening  channels  be  excavated 
at  the  outset  for  the  21-ft.  depth  advocated  by  Mr.  Wisner.  That  is  a 
concession  to  the  greater  project  which  seems  to  be  justified  by 
American  faith  in  America's  future. 
Mr.  Schenck.  Archibald  A.  Schenck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— These  valu- 

able papers  open  up  two  important  inquiries : 

(1)  Are    Lake  vessels   for  commerce   on   rivers   and    canals    more 
profitable  ultimately  than  small  barges  and  canal  boats? 

(2)  Should  our  "  seaports  "  be  located  at  the  sea  or  in  the  interior? 


*  Chief  Engineer,  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free  ocean  freights  can  be  handled  for  Mr.  Schenck 
less  than  h  mill  per  ton-mile  for  long  voyages.  On  the  "half-way 
iree  "  Great  Lakes,  freight  can  be  handled  for  less  than  1  mill  per  ton- 
mile,  where  the  voyage  is  the  longest  possible — Chicago  or  Duhith  to 
Buffalo.  This  voyage  may  include  travel  through  short  stretches  of 
canal  connecting  large  open  lakes.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  intermediate 
large  basins  (such  as  are  the  Lakes),  in  the  proposed  long  canal  and 
canalized  river  through  New  York  State,  no  freight  rate  can  be  posi- 
tively given.  No  actual  test  has  been  made  for  such  long  distances  of 
narrow  canal  crowded  with  deep-draft  vessels  so  thickly,  without 
relieving  basins.  A  comparison  by  highest  speeds  is  hardly  a  safe 
financial  operation.  A  railway  train  on  one  road  can  make  10  miles 
per  hour  on  long  stretches  of  track — on  another  road  it  will  make  40 
miles.  Therefore,  does  the  latter  road  carry  freight  for  one-fourth  the 
rate  of  the  other?  The  consumption  of  time  and  money  on  most  rail- 
ways is  not  in  transit,  but  while  waiting  to  get  into  transit.  On 
the  canal,  ci'owded  with  numerous  vessels,  the  jiassing  of  opposing 
and  overtaken  vessels  will  reduce  the  speed  to  one-half,  often  to  one- 
fourth,  occasionally  to  one-tenth  of  the  maximum  speed.  The  vessel 
must  run  "on  caution  card  "  most  of  the  time,  even  when  having  the 
right  of  canal;  all  this,  apart  from  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  a 
cramped  waterway,  and  with  poor  steering  power,  which  are  well- 
known  causes  of  retarding.  The  premise  of  Mr.  Mayer — tested  sjjeed 
over  measured  lengths — leaves  out  of  sight  all  the  difficulties  of  transit 
over  which  the  railway  man  grows  sad,  even  on  a  double-track 
railway,  and  which  will  exist  largely  on  a  canal.  Such  difficulties  and 
delays  on  a  long  and  narrow  canal  would  lessen  his  8-mile  speed  to  a 
small  fraction  of  it  as  average  speed ;  will  multiply  by  several  times 
his  0.6  mill  per  ton-mile,  and  will  cut  into  several  small  jjieces  his 
^1.50  per  ton  saving. 

With  these  allowances,  he  is  then  in  competition  on  river  and 
canalized  river  with  the  immense  tows  of  small  boats,  and  on  the  ocean 
with  the  immense  ocean  carriers.  His  boat  has  neither  great  divisi- 
bility nor  great  mass. 

The  cheapness  of  these  great  tows  of  shallow  boats  is  seldom  noted 
by  those  who  urge  deep-water  canals.  On  the  Mississipisi  about 
30  000  000  tons  have  been  carried  annually  at  a  rate  of  0.5  mill  to  2.0 
mills  per  ton-mile,  with  trifling  investment  in  vessels.  The  tonnage 
reaching  Hamburg  by  the  Elbe  is  on  water  from  2  to  6  ft.  in  depth. 
On  the  Ehine,  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  the  "  strings,"  or  tows,  reach 
10  000  tons  each.  On  the  Hudson  they  run  from  10  000  to  15  000  tons, 
with  draft  of  6  ft.  The  towage  rate  is  about  ,-o  cent  per  ton-mile. 
This  low  rate  is  not  the  only.  or.  perhaps,  greatest,  advantage  of  these 
tows.  Their  divisibility  enables  them  to  secure  return  cargoes,  or 
•cargoes  of  various  sorts  for  many  uses  and  many  ports.     Their  light 
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Mr.  Schenck.  draft  enables  them  to  enter  a  vastly  greater  number  of  ports,  ports  for 
which  the  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  deep-vessel  ports;  to  secure  an  immensely  greater  variety 
and  number  of  customers  and  shippers;  to  gather  their  freight  nearer 
the  producing  point  and  deliver  it  nearer  the  consuming  point,  with 
little  intermediate  tribute  paid  to  middlemen.  These  tows  more 
nearly  resemble  the  railway  trains,  in  their  divisibility  and  power  of 
reaching  close  to  consumer  and  producer,  than  any  other  form  of 
water  transportation  that  exists  or  can  exist.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  cheapening  on  canals  and  rivers  in  freight  of  moderately  deep- 
draft  Lake  vessels  would  equal  in  cash  value  the  gain  those  light- 
draft  vessels  have.  At  the  ocean  shipping  port  they  can  gather  about 
and  get  closely  "in  touch  "  with  large  or  small  vessels,  in  deep  or 
shallow  docks,  as  no  deep-draft  Lake  vessel  can.  They  are  the  con- 
venient, adjustable  unit,  perhaps  never  to  be  supplanted  in  inland 
narrow  navigation  for  freights. 

Again,  the  Lake  vessel  is  also  at  a  loss  in  competing  against  ocean 
carriers.  It  is  dwarfed,  stunted  by  its  inland  channel  and  ports  and  its 
effort,  so  to  speak,  to  run  on  both  sea  and  land.  The  tendency  of 
ocean  carriers  to  greater  tonnage  and  draft  can  readily  be  noted  by 
examining  a  few  well-known  traus-atlantic  steamers. 

TABLE  No.  5. 


Steamer. 

Length,  feet. 

Beam,  feet. 

Draft, 
loaded,  feet. 

Tons. 

Umbria 

503 
582 
583 
580 
580 
648 
704 
750 

57 
57 
57 
63 
63 

38 
29 
29 
27 
27 

8  128  Gross. 

Teutonic 

9  685      " 

Majestic 

9  861      " 

City  of  Paris 

10  500      " 

City  of  New  York 

10  500      " 

Kaiser  Wilhelm 

Oceanic 

68 

17  040  Gross. 

New  Liner,  Harland-Wolff. 

12  000  Net. 

The  function  of  each  class  of  vessel  is  essentially  different.  The 
proper  style  of  inland  vessel,  small,  penetrating  everywhere;  the  ocean 
carrier,  as  large  as  the  greatest  ports  will  permit.  The  24-ft.  seaport 
entrance  of  former  days,  the  30-ft.  entrance  depth  of  to-day,  are 
already  outgrown;  a  40-ft.  entrance  is  now  demanded.  The  increased 
tonnage  is  mostly  clear  profit,  and  the  Lake  vessel  can  never  get  that 
profit.  It  must  go  down  before  such  ocean  competition.  It  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither  truly  inland  nor  truly  oceanic.  Our 
inland  lakes,  too  large  and  dangerous  for  river  vessels,  too  small  and 
with  ports  too  shallow  for  ocean  vessels,  are  an  inconvenient  inter- 
mediate.    A  canal  to  connect  two  bodies  of  water  having  similar  ves- 
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sels  is  reasonable.  A  canal  to  connect  two  bodies  of  water  mucli  dif-  Mr.  Schenck. 
ferent,  not  adapted  to  the  same  class  of  vessel,  is  not  desirable,  or 
likely  to  be  profitable.  It  is  i^artially  like  trying  to  connect  a  narrow- 
gauge  road  and  a  broad-gauge  road  for  running  through  trains.  Lake 
vessels  will  not  fit  an  ocean — ocean  vessels  proper  cannot  get  ujjon  the 
Lakes  or  use  Lake  ports.  The  effort  to  extend  these  Lakes  seaward,  as 
if  they  were  deep-draft  ocean  waters  seeking  similar  waters,  is  likely 
to  be  costly  and  unprofitable.  Hence,  "  let  the  Government  attempt 
it,  it  can  afford  to  lose." 

The  pressure  for  this  waterway  appears  to  come  from  four  direc- 
tions: 

(1)  The  great  steel-producing  plants,  the  Carnegies,  Rockefellers, 
etc. :  They  can  exterminate  the  middlemen,  be  producers  and  reach  to 
the  foreign  consumer.  Their  gain  comes,  not  so  much  in  decreased 
transportation  cost,  as  in  annihilated  middlemen.  Only  immensely 
wealthy  concerns  can  thus  act  as  producer,  carrier  and  foreign  mer- 
chant. The  usual  blocks  of  distance,  into  which  commerce  divides 
itself,  must  be  made  in  all  but  such  cases,  and  take  place  where  bulk 
can  most  advantageously  be  broken — at  the  coast. 

(2)  From  small  shippers,  to  reach  inland  consumers:  For  these,  the 
majority  of  the  boats  on  canal  and  river  should  be  small,  receiving 
from  the  Lake  boats  as  now,  and  delivering  to  them.  The  remedy  of 
present  cost  lies  in  lessening  transfer  costs  rather  than  in  deepening 
waterways. 

(3)  The  great  mid-continental  railways  that  reach  from  Pacific  tide 
water  to  the  Lakes:  These  are  anxious  to  make  seaports  of  their  Lake 
terminals,  and  be  independent  of  railways  further  east.  Each  wishes 
to  unite  Europe  and  Asia  by  a  single  line — its  own. 

(4)  The  numerous  Lake  cities,  each  eager  to  become  a  Greater 
New  York: 

All  these  eff'orts  to  transfer  seaports  to  the  heart  of  the  continent 
are  unnatural.  Millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted,  in  recent  years,  in  attempts  to  draw  ocean  commerce  far  in- 
land. A  few  more  hundreds  of  millions  are  now  to  be  added,  per- 
haps. The  civil  engineer,  manager  of  transportation  and  capitalist,  can 
find  no  larger  or  more  important  problem.  It  is  worth  the  most  pains- 
taking study,  with  millions  in  it,  or  to  be  lost  by  it.  It  cannot  be 
taken  up  as  light  reading  or  for  temporary  amusement.  A  correct, 
generally  accepted  decision  as  to  whether  our  ocean  ports  should  be  far 
inland  or  far  oceanward,  would  tend  to  save  and  make  more  millions 
than  any  other  question  the  civil  engineer  encounters.  This  canal 
project  is  only  one  more  struggle  in  the  expensive  contest  of  ports. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  contest  has  been  that  mere  shipping  ports 
and  great  marts  of  trade  have  been  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.     All  that  each  town  has  aimed  for  has  been  to  be  a  shipping 
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Mr.  Schenck.  port,  a  mere  transfer  table  (witli  very  little  profit  dropped  in  the 
trausfer,  it  is  found).  All  that  railways  have  sought  to  reach  has 
been  a  shipping  point  at  which  to  dump  their  freight  as  near  at  hand 
and  Avith  as  short  a  road  as  possible.  The  effort  to  ascertain  the  nat- 
ural mart  of  trade  and  interchange,  and  to  reach  it  has  seldom  been 
made. 

The  two  alternates  of  location  have  been  at  the  "head  of  naviga- 
tion" and  at  the  coast.  Navigation  is  generally  hydra-headed,  and 
"the  "  head  of  navigation  varies  and  dwindles  in  size  and  importance 
with  draft  of  vessel  until  it  becomes  microscopic  and  unascertainable. 
An  "immutable  law  "  is  claimed  to  put  the  great  shipping  port  and 
mart  of  trade  at  this  "  head  of  navigation."  The  real  test  of  commer- 
cial supremacy,  such  as  the  Lake  ports  are  seeking  by  this  canal,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  inland  navigation,  always  a  distinct  thing.  This  is  the 
outermost  point  where  inland  vessels  and  great  tows  can  safely  go  and 
transfer  into  the  great  ocean  carriers.  It  is  where  the  two  can  unite 
without  sacrifice  to  either  in  respect  to  deep  draft  for  ocean  or  light 
draft  for  small  waterways. 

At  such  a  i^oint  the  ocean  vessel,  the  river  vessel,  the  railway,  can 
all  get  together.  It  is  the  only  real  radial  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 
Land,  ocean,  coast,  all  productive  areas,  are  naturally  tributary  and 
accessible  to  it.  If  the  ocean  carrier  comes  hundreds  of  miles  inland, 
it  passes  rich  areas,  full  of  business.  If  it  brings  freight  for  this  coast 
area,  that  freight  must  have  a  double  needless  journey  after  delivery 
inland.  The  coasting  vessels  must  come  far  inland  to  exchange 
freights  with  the  ocean  carrier.  The  railways  must  carry  back  nearer 
to  the  coast  what  has  already  passed  the  coast  inbound. 

In  support  of  the  seaport  far  inland,  and  expensive  projects  for 
bringing  vessels  to  it,  existing  ports  are  quoted.  They  are  the  main 
apparent  argument.  It  is  said  that  vessels  must  penetrate  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  mart  of  trade  be  there.  The  consumers  passed  and 
ignored  on  the  inland  journey  are  not  counted  as  of  importance.  A 
few  figures  in  Table  No.  6  will  indicate  what  rich  productive  areas 
would  be  run  through  if  a  vessel  could  and  did  come  far  inland  past 
the  territory  of  each  road  named. 


TABLE  No.  6. 

Road. 

Through  tonnage. 

Local  tonnage. 

New  York  Central 

2  02.3  133 

2  189  804 

738  914 

14  598  064 

Pennsylvania 

35  809  588 

Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  System 

4  949  143 

Such  are  some  of  the  rich  tonnage-producing  territories  which  the 
new  Lake  vessels  would  ignore  and  run  past,  in  order  to  reach  the 
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inland  port  and  get  "nearer  tlie producer  and  consumer. "  The  vastly  Mr.  Schenck. 
greater  number  of  buyers,  greater  number  of  profitable  whole-cargo 
lots,  greater  radial  possibilities  of  distribution  to  all  the  country,  are 
ignored  by  the  vessel  whose  only  aim  is  to  go  burrowing  far  into  the 
land,  in  place  of  sending  its  load,  promptly  on  reaching  land,  to  every 
possible  direction. 

The  actual  ports  cited  as  favoring  the  vessel's  search  inland,  are 
numerous.  None  of  them  is  really  far  inland,  many  wish  they  were 
less  so.  Some  of  the  "  inland  ports,"  as  contrasted  with  the  ocean  or 
coast  ports,  are  the  following: 

"Inland  ports" — Hamburg,  Bremen,  London,  Glasgow^  Gloucester, 
Montreal,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans. 

Some  of  the  coast  ports  are  Liveri^ool,  Southampton,  Boston,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

These  inland  ports  were  located  before  railways  reached  readily 
to  the  coast.  They  attained  importance  when  slow  water  transporta- 
tion was  the  only  form  of  transportation.  They  were  in  areas  which 
had  developed  close  to  the  rivers  (then  the  only  transportation  routes) 
as  towns  now  sjjring  up  along  railways.  The  draft  of  vessels  was 
small.  Time  was  not  an  object  in  travel,  in  making  sales,  in  turning 
over  capital.  In  the  present  days  time  governs  in  all  these,  as  essen- 
tial; speed  in  transactions  multiplies  caintal.  Quick  fluctuations 
compel  quick  deHveries  by  ocean  carriers.  Protection  is  afforded  to 
commercial  cities  at  the  coast.  Fresh  water  does  not  have  to  be  sought 
far  inland. 

Hamburg  was  founded  in  808  A.  D.,  became  a  free  city,  and  secured 
valuable  commercial  privileges  which  more  than  compensated  vessels 
for  going  a  short  distance  inland.  It  is  in  a  fine  radial  location  of 
water  transportation,  having  tributary  to  it  2  000  km.  of  -waterways. 
It  has  expended  immense  sums  for  facilities,  having  300  acres  of  basins, 
many  miles  of  wharves,  30  000  sq.  ft.  of  storage.  Its  facilities  are 
worth  $50  000  000  per  annum  to  commerce.  Railway  transportation 
came  too  late  to  change  its  location. 

Bremen  is  not  a  port,  having  only  8  ft.  of  water. 

London  was  located  under  early  conditions.  Although  it  often  in 
early  days  congratulated  itself  on  being  inland  a  short  distance,  be- 
cause of  protection  from  hostile  fleets,  it  has  regretted  it  for  commer- 
cial reasons,  and  made  every  effort  to  overcome  its  disadvantages. 
Since  the  increase  of  railway  facilities,  its  annual  tonnage  has  become 
about  17  000  000,  against  20  000  000  for  Liverpool  and  much  for 
Southampton. 

Glasgow  is  in  a  great  coal  and  iron  producing  country.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  but  a  manufacturing  city,  and  attained  a  population  of 
300  000  before  railways  came. 

The  American  ports  named  as  inland  were  also  located  and  grew  to 
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Mr.  Schenck.  large  size,  as  a  result  of  water  facilities,  before  railways  came.  New 
York,  a  coast  port,  once  miicli  smaller  than  Philadelphia,  is  now  many- 
times  larger.  Boston's  foreign  commerce  exceeds  Philadelphia's  many 
times.  The  inland  port  of  Albany  and  the  inland  ocean  waterway, 
the  Hudson  River,  were  deserted  by  ocean  vessels  through  railway 
comiDetition  which  placed  the  freight  down  at  the  ocean  for  the  ocean 
carriers,  and  through  comj)etition  of  the  great  tows  on  the  Hudson. 
No  better  practical  illustration  of  how  needless  is  an  inland  waterway 
for  ocean  vessels  can  be  found  than  this  same  Hudson  Eiver,  on  which 
this  inland  attempt  is  desired  to  be  renewed. 

Philadelphia  made  every  possible  effort  to  draw  ocean  vessels  gen- 
erally to  her  wharves.  The  immense  capital  and  tonnage  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  were  backing  the  attempt.  Great  elevators  were 
erected.  The  river  was  deepened  and  range-lighted  by  Government. 
The  ocean  business  failed  to  come,  except  in  years  when  coast  ports 
and  steamers  of  all  drafts  were  overtaxed.  Much  of  the  elevator 
machinery  went  to  the  junk  shop.  President  Roberts  read  the  burial 
service  as  follows  before  the  directors : 

"  Some  years  ago  you  established  a  steamship  company,  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Company,  fostered  by  your  cori^oration,  in  Avhich  you 
took  four-sevenths  of  the  original  stock,  afterward  increasing  that 
from  time  to  time  until  you  had  nearly  $1 200  000  invested  in  the  capital 
stock  of  that  steamship  company. 

"That  ^1  200  000  has  been  totally  sunk.  In  addition  to  that,  this 
company  has  faithfully  paid  the  olDligations,  all  these  years,  at  the 
date  of  their  maturity,  so  that  they  have  paid  in  the  neighboi'hood  of 
$2  500  000,  more  as  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  your  corporation  to 
endeavor  to  build  u\j  the  commerce  of  this  port;  not  an  illiberal  con- 
tribution, and  one  which  has  given  the  managers  of  your  corporation 
some  anxiety  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or  i^roper ;  but  right  or  not,  it 
is  all  gone." 

Similar  bad  results  are  becoming  observable  at  Montreal,  New 
Orleans  and  Portland,  Ore.,  while  Boston,  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, well  to  seaward,  are  wearing  no  funeral  colors,  and  plucky 
Galveston,  seaward  and  even  in  the  sea,  is  reviving,  and  shipping  its 
greatest  cargoes  to-day.  There  may  be  another  Philadelphia  exper- 
ience on  a  scale  of  hundreds  of  millions  instead  of  millions.  This  time 
a  rich  nation,  instead  of  a  rich  cori^oration,  will  be  asked  to  take  the 
risk  and  bear  the  loss. 

Thomas  Ctjktis  Claeke,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — All  are 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  some  water  communication,  between 
Lake  Erie  and  New  York,  better  than  that  which  now  exists,  as  it  has 
shown  its  incapacity. 

Some  advocate  a  12-ft.  canal  to  pass  barges  which  they  hope  could 
navigate  the  Lakes  and  avoid  transhii^ment.  The  speaker  formerly 
favored  this  plan,  as  he  then  believed  that  the  cost  of  a  deeper  canal 
would  be  prohibitory. 


Mr.  Clarke. 
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Mr.  Wisner  has  sliown  that  the  cost  of  a  canal  21  ft.  deep,  from  Mr.  Clarke. 
Liake   Erie  to   New   York,    through   the   Mohawk   Valley,    would   be 
$200  000  000,  and  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain 
$15  000  000  less. 

He  considers  that  if  the  canal  were  made  deeper,  the  greater  inter- 
est on  its  cost  and  its  depreciation  would  exceed  the  saving  in  trans- 
portation. 

He  shows  that  a  21-ft.  canal  gives  economy  of  transportation  even 
after  adding  the  charges  for  interest  and  depreciation.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  statement  has  been  positively  made. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Wisner  in  believing  that  the  sum  of 
$200  000  000  is  not  i^rohibitory — that  a  canal  for  the  largest  ocean  ves- 
sels will  never  be  made  on  account  of  its  enormous  cost — and  that  his 
figures  of  cost  of  transportation  are  substantially  correct. 

His  reasons  are  briefly  these:  Experience  has  shown  that  a  canal, 
requiring  transhipment  of  freight  at  each  end,  cannot  compete  with 
all-rail,  or  rail  and  lake  navigation. 

A  canal  12  ft.  deep  would  probably  pass  tows  of  barges  large  enough 
to  navigate  the  Lakes.  It  would,  however,  require  transhipment  at 
sea  ports,  and  coiild  not  compete  in  economy  with  a  canal  large  enough 
to  pass  Lake  and  ocean  vessels,  if  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  did  not  stand 
in  the  way. 

In  the  speaker's  opinion,  Mr.  Wisner  has  proved  that  its  cost  would 
not  be  great  enough  to  overbalance  its  economy  of  transportation,  if 
made  21  ft.  deej). 

Can  steamers,  fit  to  navigate  the  Lakes  and  pass  this  canal,  navi- 
gate the  ocean  economically  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  such  vessels,  or  even  smaller  ones,  have  done  so 
for  many  years.  What  is  to  prevent  a  tow  of  large  schooners  with  five  or 
six  masts  and  having  auxiliary  power,  from  passing  through  such  a  canal? 

It  is  i^erfectly  true  that  larger  vessels,  such  as  those  running  between 
New  York  and  European  jjorts,  would  show  greater  economy  on  the 
ocean,  but  not  in  artificial  waterways. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Champlain  Route  would  be  less  opposed  by 
vested  interests  than  the  Mohawk  Route,  as  the  destruction  of  jirop- 
erty  would  be  much  less. 

The  estimates  of  damages  are: 

By  Mohawk  Route ^14  039  000 

"  Champlain  Route 6  259  000 

Private  capital  probably  would  not  invest  in  either  undertaking; 
nor  would  the  State  of  New  York  do  so  without  an  entire  change  of  its 
present  policy,  which  seems  unlikely. 

The  United  States — the  richest  power  in  the  world — can  easily 
afford  to  construct  this  line  of  communication.    It  is  necessary  to  first 
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Mr.  Clarke,  get  a  congressional  majority  in  its  favor.     Some  years  ago  that  would 
have  been  impossible.     Now,  it  seems  to  be  possible. 

The  City  of  Chicago,  after  having  expended  $34  000  000  on  her 
drainage  canal,  24  ft.  deep  and  large  enough  for  Lake  vessels,  has 
offered  it  to  the  General  Government  on  condition  that  the  same  scale 
of  navigation  shall  be  continued  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

L.  E.  Cooley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  a  jjaper  presented  to  The 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  estimates  the  cost  of  a  20-ft.  waterway 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  360  miles  long,  at  not  over  $140  000  000. 

The  problem  of  extending  the  same  depth  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  some  1  100  to  1  '200  miles,  is  as  yet  unsolved. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plan  advanced  by  James 
A.  Seddon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C*  E.  (described  in  a  paper  presented  to 
The  Western  Society  of  Engineers),  for  preventing  floods  and  main- 
taining depth  of  water  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  by  the  construction  of 
a  reservoir  system  formed  in  the  bottom  lands  between  the  river  and 
the  bluffs.  These  reservoirs  would  retain  flood  waters,  and  let  them 
out  during  seasons  of  low  water. 

Thorough  surveys  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  Mr.  Seddon's  estimate — $50  000  000 — seems  to 
be  low. 

The  interesting  fact  is,  that  a  union  of  interests  between  the  west- 
ern, southwestern  and  eastern  States  can  now  possibly  be  brought 
about  to  construct  this  great  system  of  internal  navigation  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  thence  via  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  proposed  Isthmian  Canal  is  a  vital  part  of  this  scheme.  If  that 
canal  alone  were  built  it  would  give  only  the  Atlantic  cities  and  New 
Orleans  a  short  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Pacific  cities  one  to  the 
Atlantic.  If  the  entire  scheme  were  carried  out,  it  would  take  in  the 
whole  central  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  cost,  including  the  Isthmian  Canal,  would  probably  not 
exceed  $600  000  000.  Some  years  ago  that  sum  would  have  shocked 
careful  financiers.  But  now  that  United  States  bonds  can  be  placed 
bearing  2%,  it  means  a  yearly  tax  of  $12  000  000,  or  about  16  cents  per 
head  of  the  population. 

The  United  States  has  now  become  a  World  power,  exporting  its 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products  and  coal,  iron  and  copper  to 
all  countries.  Its  imports  and  exports  have  increased  nearly  bO%  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  or  from  $1  710  000  000  to  $2  427  000  000.  The 
exports  alone  have  risen  from  $921  000  000  to  nearly  $1  500  000  000. 
Such  an  increase  has  never  before  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  this  enormous  trade,  in  the  face  of  the  sharper 
competition  which  must  inevitably  soon  take  place,  we  must  give  it 
the  least  expensive  routes  of  transportation.     The  railways  will  take 
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care  of  it  during  the  season  of  closed  navigation;  during  the  ojjen  Mr.  Clarke, 
months,  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  outlined  is  necessary  to  enable  all 
of  our   States   to  reach  countries  on   both   the  Atlantic    and  Pacific 
Oceans  by  the  shortest  and  least  expensive  routes. 

Nature  has  already  done  much  to  create  this  vast  internal  navigation, 
and  we  would  be  lacking  in  energy  if  we  did  not  apply  from  our  sur- 
plus revenues  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  what  Nature  has  begun. 

When  this  is  done,  the  seat  of  the  world's  commercial  empire  will 
be  transferred  from  Europe  to  that  part  of  the  United  States  where 
grain,  coal,  iron  and  copper  lie  side  by  side,  controlled  by  the  most 
energetic  and  inventive  people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Edwabd  p.  North,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  is  a  matter  for  cougratu-  Mr.  North, 
lation  that  members  of  this  Society  turn  from  considering  expert 
measurements  of  quantities  to  questions  involving  large  additions  to 
the  service  and  convenience  of  mankind,  and  essay  to  direct  those 
large  sources  of  power  in  Nature — public  opinion  and  the  service  of 
capital — to  increasing  the  facilities  for  transportation  and  decreasing 
the  cost  of  distribution  over  large  areas  of  this  country,  as  in  the  two 
admirable  papers  before  us. 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  notice  that  both  authors,  though  proceeding 
by  different  routes,  reach  substantially  the  same  conclusions,  viz. ,  that 
with  near-by  railroad  trains  carrying  2  400  tons  and  a  14-ft.  canal  par- 
allel to  it,  a  10-ft.  canal  may  influence  freight  charges,  but  can  neither 
control  such  charges,  direct  the  course  of  commerce,  nor  prevent  the 
present  system  of  discriminating  charges  against  production  and  con- 
sumption in  this  country  generally  and  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  particular.  And  any  money  invested  in 
procuring  such  inadequate  transiJortation  facilities  must  fail  to  return 
a  normal  reward. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  rapidly  expanding  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  determination  to  make  their  governing  depth  24  ft.  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  waterway  of  large  capacity  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  doubts  may  be  felt  as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting 
to  21  ft.  the  depth  of  what  should  be  one  of  the  largest  channels  of 
distribution,  or  as  to  imposing  tolls  on  a  traffic  which  it  is  wished  to 
develop.  The  toll  proposed  is  not  large,  either  absolutely  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  probable  value  of  the  goods  to  be  transported,  2  to  2h%  on 
the  value  of  the  goods  passing  The  Soo,  and  will  not  operate  as  does 
the  yearly  abstraction  of  $15  OOO  000  or  $16  000  000  from  the  resources 
of  those  trading  through  the  Suez  Canal;  a  most  onerous  impost  that 
must  in  part  account  for  a  tonnage  of  8  000  000  or  9  000  000  sufficing 
for  the  wants,  or  capacity,  of  1  100  000  000  people,  while  the  40  000  000 
served  by  our  lake  carriers  use  40  000  000  tons. 

But  to  some  extent  any  toll  decreases  traffic,  principally  by  prevent- 
ing or  hindering  the  production  and  marketing  of  low-valued  com- 
modities, also  by  diverting  travel  or  freights  to  other  routes.     The 
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Mr.  North,  marked  differences  in  the  development  of  freight  and  passenger  traffics 
in  this  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  European  countries  on  the 
other,  seem  to  show  the  effect  of  high  and  low  charges  on  the  volume 
of  traffic.  Poor's  Manual  gives  very  full  statistics  of  the  traffic  on  all 
our  railroads,  commencing  with  1882.  From  these  data  Table  No.  7 
has  been  made,  excepting  in  the  columns  as  to  population,  which  for 
1899  has  been  taken  as  75  500  000. 

Here,  the  average  passenger  rate  is  persistently  high;  higher,  it  is 
thought,  than  in  other  countries.  The  freight  rate,  which  in  1882  was 
lower  than  in  any  other  country  and  about  half  the  passenger-mile 
rate,  is  now,  according  to  Mulhall,  less  than  half  the  freight  rates  in 
any  European  country,  and  36.3%  of  the  passenger  rate.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  passenger  mileage  has  increased  93. 3j^,  while  the  ton 
mileage  has  increased  223.1  per  cent.  In  European  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates; 
but,  through  zone  tariff's,  improvements  in  the  comforts  of  third-class 
carriages,  etc. ,  average  passenger  rates  have  been  materially  reduced, 
and  though  there  is  no  knowledge  of  such  full  statistics  as  those  for 
American  roads  it  is  thought  safe  to  say  that  the  passenger  traffic  has 
had  a  growth  approximating  to  that  of  American  freights,  while  the 
freight  traffic  has  developed  on  lines  somewhat  parallel  with  the 
development  of  i^assenger  movement  on  American  railroads. 

TABLE   No.  7. 
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It  may  be  claimed  that  the  figures  given  in  Table  No.  7  do  not 
fairly  present  the  relations  existing  between  our  freight  and  passenger 
traffics,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  influence  of  electric  railways 
paralleling  our  railroads,  and  the  decrease  in  passenger  traffic  since 
1894.  But  the  effort  of  continued  conservatism  in  upholding  passenger 
rates,  after  a  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  reduction  would  develop 
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such  large  accessions  to  the  traffic  as  to  require  additional  accommo-  Mr.  North, 
dations,  is  exactly  the  point  for  Avhich  attention  is  solicited.  By  this 
general  conservatism,  which  is  well  typified  by  the  story  of  the  New 
England  directorate  which  refused  its  commuters'  request  for  an 
additional  train  with  the  assertion  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
crowd  it  as  uncomfortably  as  the  trains  they  then  had,  the  railroads 
of  this  country  possessing  a  right  of  way  with  much  if  not  all  of  the 
necessary  grading  and  track  laying  done,  and  its  passenger  department 
organized,  have  forced  their  patrons  into  the  expense  of  new  organi- 
zations, new  rights  of  way,  grading  and  track,  and  experiments  with 
an  undeveloped  motive  power,  that  the  circulation  of  passengers  on 
lines  parallel  to  their  tracks  might  not  be  unduly  curtailed  by  high 
rates  of  passage.  This  does  not,  it  is  submitted,  vitiate  the  deductions 
apjjarent  from  the  table.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  electric  roads  are 
likely  to  add  materially  to  the  convenience  and  wealth  of  the  country 
throw  doubt  on  the  inference  that  if  passenger  fares  had  been  reduced 
as  freight  rates  have,  the  passenger  mileage  would  have  kejjt  pace  ^vith 
the  freight  mileage. 

The  comprehensive  and  valuable  system  of  statistics  inaugurated 
at  The  Soo  in  1887  and  continued  by  the  United  States  Engineers  since 
then,  statistics  which  have  done  so  much  to  strip  the  vahie  from  those 
conservative  predictions  which  vested  interests  will  always  call  expert 
and  authoritative,  show  that,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1891, 
37  352  066  tons  of  freight  were  carried  for  $45  913  715,  or  $1.23  per  ton; 
and  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1899,  96  774  880  tons  of  freight  were 
carried  for  $77  065  077,  or  $0,796  per  ton.  Here  a  fall  of  one-third,  in 
the  cost  of  transportation,  was  paralleled  by  an  increase  of  nearly  two 
and  two-thirds  times,  in  the  freight  transported.  Or,  to  use  another 
standard  of  measurement:  During  the  first  period  mentioned,  the 
freight  charges  on  cargoes  valued  at  $12.73  per  ton  were  9. 66^  of  such 
values;  and  during  the  last  on  cargoes  valued  at  $11.23  per  ton,  the 
freight  charges  were  only  7.09  per  cent.  The  average  hauls  were,  for 
the  first  period  806  miles,  and  for  the  second  835  miles. 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the  foregoing  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vreeland,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Surface  Railway  of  New  York 
City :  On  the  Madison  Avenue  line  the  time  of  a  trip  with  horses  was 
about  1^  hours,  and  the  road  carried  17000000  passengers.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity  the  time  was  shortened  to  about  1  hour  and  the 
road  carried  50  000  000  passengers.  In  the  first  case  a  reduction  of 
one-third  in  the  cost  of  service  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
freight  carried  by  two  and  two-thirds  times.  In  the  other,  a  reduction 
of  one-third  in  time  without  reduction  in  cost  of  passage  was  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried. 

Unless  the  above-quoted  figures  are  inappropriate,  they  show  that 
if  we  are  to  have  the  full  encouragement  to  production  and  consump- 
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Mr.  North,  tion  due  to  a  waterway  convenient  for  the  exchanges  between  the 
40  000  000  tons  of  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  79  000  000  of 
entrances  and  clearances  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  as  now  estimated, 
the  traffic  should  pass  through  ample  channels  unvexed  by  toll  gates 
as  well  as  transfer  charges.  But  if  the  prospect  of  tolls  is  necessary 
to  induce  the  construction  of  the  canal,  they  should  be  imposed,  as 
there  would  still  be  left  a  large  margin  of  profit  in  comparison  with 
present  rates. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  place  to  recapitulate  the  work  done  and  the 
projects  brought  forward  for  cheajjening  transportation  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Commenced  in  1817  and 
completed  in  1825,  with  a  cross-section  of  136  sq.  ft.,  the  Erie  Canal 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  that  it  was  determined  in 
1835  to  enlarge  its  cross-section  to  429  ft.,  an  increase  of  215  per  cent. 
This  enlargement  was  not  legally  completed  until  1862,  although  the 
increased  cross-section  was  available  for  traffic  some  years  before  that 
date.  The  law  authorizing  this  enlargement  prescribed  a  nearly  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  the  original  location.  In  1897,  work  was  commenced 
on  a  further  enlargement  to  562  ft.,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.  This 
was  to  be  accomplished  on  the  jjlan  advised  by  Horatio  Seymour,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  then  State  Engineer,  by  deepening  the  prism  from  7 
to  9  ft.  An  appropriation  of  $9  000  000  was  made  for  this  purpose,, 
no  improvement  on  the  original  location  being  contemplated.  In  the 
summer  of  1898,  the  appropriation  being  exhausted,  work  was  sus- 
pended, the  State  Engineer  estimating  that  it  would  cost  $4  800  000 
to  finish  the  improvement  of  the  Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain  Canals. 
Work  has  not  been  resumed. 

Tolls,  which  in  their  aggregate  are  greater  than  all  the  expenditures 
on  the  canals  of  the  State  up  to  the  present  time,  excepting  for  interest, 
were  collected  on  local  and  through  freights  until  1882. 

In  1884,  Elnathan  Sweet,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  State  Engineer  of  New 
York,  read  a  paper  before  this  Society  advocating  the  enlargement  and 
relocation  of  the  Erie  Canal  so  that  it  should  i^ass  the  largest  lake 
vessels  and  be  fed  for  its  entire  length  from  Lake  Erie. 

In  conformity  with  a  law  of  March  2d,  1895,  a  mixed  commission, 
consisting  of  three  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  three  of  Canada, 
reported  in  January,  1897,  recommending,  as  was  thought  probable, 
surveys  of  two  routes,  both  through  Lake  Ontario,  oneviathe  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Champlain,  the  other  through  Oneida  Lake  and  the 
Mohawk  Valley. 

An  appropriation  bill  of  1897  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  three  engineers  known  as  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep 
"Waterways,  to  make  surveys,  examinations  and  estimates  for  a  deep 
waterway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  tide-waters. 
This  board  was  confined  in  its  power  to  making  surveys,  etc.,  on  the 
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routes   recommended    by   the  Deep   Waterways  Commission,  which  Mr.  Nortn. 
reported  in  January  of  that  year.     This  report  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  public,  but  some  of  its  conclusions  are  given  in  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Wisner,  who  was  a  member  of  this  board. 

In  1897,  under  requirement  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1896, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  ' '  to  cause  to  be  made  accurate  exam- 
inations and  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  of  a  ship  canal  by  the 
most  practicable  route,  wholly  within  the  United  States,  from  the 
'Great  Lakes  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson  River,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  transport  the  tonnage  of  the  Lakes  to  the  sea,"  Major 
Thomas  W.  Symons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  reported  on  what  he  calls 
"the  broader  view  of  the  subject,"  recommending  a  ship  canal 
through  Lake  Ontario,  water  which  is  owned  in  common  by  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  That  on  completion  of  the  Seymour  plan, 
and  the  removal  of  restrictions  as  to  capital  of  companies  operating 
on  the  canal,  the  Erie  Canal  would  "give  commercial  advantages 
practically  equal  to  the  commercial  advantages  which  would  be  given 
by  a  shij)  canal."  That  a  barge  canal,  with  a  cross-section  of  1  208  sq. 
ft.,  "  will  enable  freight  to  be  transported  between  the  East  and  West 
at  a  lower  rate  than  could  a  ship  canal  (cross-section  4176  ft.)  navi- 
gated by  large  lake  or  ocean  vessels." 

Actuated,  possibly,  by  the  political  uses  made  of  the  failure  of  a 
popular  estimate  of  cost  to  complete  the  enlargement  provided  for  in 
"the  f9  000  000  act,"  the  Governor  of  this  State  asked  five  eminent 
engineers  and  business  men  in  connection  with  the  State  Engineer 
and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  form  themselves  into  a 
"Committee  on  the  Canals  of  New  York  State."  This  committee 
reported,  in  January,  1900:  That  the  canals  should  not  be  abandoned: 

"  That  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  from  the 
Upper  Lakes  to  New  York  City  (or  beyond)  without  breaking  bulk  is  a 
proper  consideration  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  not  by  the 
State  of  New  York." 

They  also  recommended  a  modification  of  Major  Symons'  barge 
canal,  cutting  down  the  maximum  size  of  the  boat  usable  from  200  x 
30  X  10  ft.  to  150  X  25  X  10  ft.,  thus  reducing  the  capacity  from  1  500 
to  1  000  tons.  This,  by  some  unexijlained  mistake,  is  characterized  as 
enlarging  the  waterway  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  its  "  utmost 
limit." 

In  the  spirit  of  this  report,  a  law  appropriating  $200  000  for  a 
survey  for  a  canal  of  the  recommended  size  was  passed  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  limiting  the  survey  to  "the  present  route  of  said  canal," 
excepting  some  minor  changes  between  Buflalo  and  Syracuse.  This 
estimate  is  exjiected  in  January,  1901. 

Lastly,  "  The  New  York  Commerce  Commission,"  consisting  of  five 
■eminent  citizens,  appointed  in  1898,  made  a  report  in  January,  1900, 
setting  forth,  among  other  conclusions: 
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Mr.  North.  "  The  decline  in  New  York's  commerce  has  been  steady  and  con- 
tinuous for  many  years;  it  has  been  more  pronounced  during  recent 
years,  and  has  now  reached  serious  proportions  in  actual  loss  of 
exports." 

"  The  loss  to  New  York  is  due  in  great  measure  to  a  discrimination 
against  New  York  in  railroad  rates  imposed  by  an  agreement,  known 
as  the  differential  agreement,  between  the  trunk-liue  railroads  of  the 
American  Atlantic  sea  ports,  including  the  New  York  railroads." 

"The  di£ferential  rate  applies,  not  only  on  products  destined  for 
export,  but  also  destined  for  local  consumption  by  the  people  of  New 
York  City." 

"  The  State  has  it  within  its  power,  through  an  adequate  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal,  not  only  to  apj^ly  the  remedy  that  will  secure 
it  against  further  loss  of  its  commerce,  but  will  secure  to  it,  as  well, 
the  restoration  of  that  which  has  already  been  diverted." 

The  commission  recommended  the  completion  of  the  current 
enlargement,  with  a  cross-section  of  562  sq.  ft.,  as  adequate,  acquiring 
additional  terminal  grounds  and  piers,  and  that  certain  laws  be 
amended,  particularly  as  to  elevating  grain. 

This  arrangement  between  the  trunk  lines  reaching  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  giving  differential  rates  on  grain,  both  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  export,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  serious  injury  to  our 
farmers.  The  cheapest  route  for  export  grain  via  Atlantic  ports  is 
through  New  York,  but,  in  favor  of  other  roads  and  other  cities,  grain 
for  New  York  has  been  for  years  penalized  with  a  differential  that 
amounted  to  1.8  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  1.68  cents  on  corn; 
this  has  been  lately  reduced  to  0.9  cent.  During  the  five  years  ending 
with  1899,  the  average  of  the  average  rates  charged  on  wheat,  Chicago 
to  Buffalo,  as  returned  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Buffalo,  has 
been  1.82  cents. 

Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "  to  look  with  complacency,  if  not  with  actual 
pleasure  "  on  the  consequent  diversion  of  grain  exports  to  other  ports. 
But  is  the  man  who  grows  the  grain,  which  is  burdened  in  any  case 
with  a  relatively  high  cost  of  transportation,  to  look  with  any  approxi- 
mation to  pleasure  on  a  practice  which  puts  an  additional  charge  on 
his  produce?  As  the  committee  says:  "  An  adequate  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Canal,"  will  apply  the  remedy.  Their  opinion,  however,  as  to 
what  is  adequate,  is  even  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Canals  of  New  York  State. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  though  sixteen  sessions  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature have  been  held  since  Mr.  Sweet  read  his  able  paper  before  this 
Society,  advocating  a  radical  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  two 
commissions  have  been  appointed  by  as  many  presidents,  some  influ- 
ence has  seen  to  it  that  no  survey  has  been  made  for  a  ship  canal  which 
would  not  be  of  greater  use  to  Canada  than  to  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  a  route  throiigh  the  richest  and  at  one 
time  the  most  prosperous  section  of  this  State  "is  not  available  for  a 
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stip  canal, "  although  no  one  can  show  any  reason  that  on  a  judicious  Mr.  North, 
location   a  canal  of  large  cross-section  should   cost   more  per    mile 
between  Buffalo  and  Oneida   Lake  than   between  that  lake  and  the 
Hudson  River. 

Agreeing  fully  with  Mr.  Wisner that :  ' '  The  dimensions  which  should 
be  given  to  a  waterway  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  depends 
upon  the  economic  depth  which  can  be  obtained  and  maintained  in 
the  water  routes  to  be  connected,"  and  accepting  his  estimate  that  the 
interest  and  fixed  charges  for  an  increased  depth  in  the  Lakes  from 
21  to  30  ft.  would  amount  to  an  annual  charge  of  ^2  205  000,  or  5.51 
cents  per  ton  on  the  traffic  now  passing  Detroit,  but  taking  exception 
to  his  declaration:  "  The  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  Lakes  by  using  deeper  draft  vessels  is  only  about  one -half  the 
above  estimated  fixed  charges,"  and  dififering from  the  deduction,  "the 
interest  and  maintenance  account  will  exceed  any  expected  returns 
from  lower  transportation  I'ates;"  reference  is  made  to  the  previously 
mentioned  valuable  statistics  of  the  traffic  at  The  Soo. 

Although,  as  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  of 
New  York  State,  previously  referred  to,  the  railroads  were  able  to 
partially  starve  the  Lake  marine  when  there  was  a  deisth  of  only  Hi  ft. 
on  the  miter  sills  of  the  locks  at  The  Soo  ;  the  traffic  through  that 
waterway  since  the  opening  of  the  Weitzel,  or  16-ft.,  lock  in  1881, 
has  been  phenomenal.  Opened  in  1855  to  a  traffic  of  106  296  tons,  its 
traffic  for  1881  was  only  2  092  757  tons,  but  in  1895,  the  year  the 
Canadian,  or  20-ft.,  lock  was  opened,  it  had  increased  to  16  806  781 
tons.  In  1899,  21  956  347  net  registered  tons  of  shipping  passed 
through  the  locks  at  The  Soo,  carrying  25  255  816  net  tons  of  freight 
valued  at  ■'$281  364  750.  This  freight  was  carried  an  average  distance 
of  827  miles  for  S21  959  707,  or  at  the  rate  of  1.05  mills  per  ton-mile, 
which  is  about  13/^  higher  than  the  average  cost  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years. 

During  the  thirteen  years  for  which  we  have  returns  covering  the 
tons  and  value  of  freight,  the  distance  carried  and  the  cost  of  carriage, 
as  well  as  the  registered  tonnage,  the  cost  per  ton-mile  has  decreased 
from  2.30  mills  in  1887,  when  5  494  649  tons  were  carried,  to  1  05  mills 
in  1899,  when  25  255  810  tons  were  carried.  This  is  a  decrease  con- 
current with  the  deepening  of  the  Lake  channels,  and  largely  depend- 
ent on  such  deepening,  and  justifies  the  prediction  the  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  made  while  discussing  the  project  of 
General  O.  M.  Poe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  a  21-ft.  channel:  That  it 
woiild  cut  the  Lake  freight  rates  in  two. 

Mr.  Wisner  estimates  the  annual  charge  to  the  40  000  000  tons 
passing  through  the  Detroit  River,  due  to  deepening  the  Lake  channels 
and  harbors  to  30  ft.  as  5.51  cents  per  ton.  If  the  length  of  haul  by 
Detroit  is  equal  to  that  through  The  Soo,  827  miles,  the  cost  of  deepen- 
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Mr.  North,  ing  the  Lake  channels  and  harbors  will  be  0.076  mill  per  ton-mile. 
This  would  set  the  cost  of  transportation  back  to  about  the  average  of 
1892  and  1893,  if  there  was  neither  reduction  in  freight  charges  due 
to  the  larger  channels  nor  increased  production  of  freight  to  be  trans- 
ported. Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  possible.  The  increased 
charge  of  5.51  cents  per  ton  would  be  divided  by  80  000  000  within  a 
few  years  after  the  deepening  was  effected,  and  while  the  larger  car- 
riers might  not  again  cut  freight  rates  in  two,  they  could  be  expected 
to  cut  off  about  one-third  of  the  present  rates,  leaving  an  average 
freight  rate  of  0.6  mill  per  ton-mile.  This  does  not  seem  an  unprofit- 
able rate,  in  view  of  the  volume  and  steadiness  of  the  traffic  and  the 
average  sea  rates. 

The  assumption,  that  the  traffic  passing  Detroit  soon  after,  if  not 
with,  the  earliest  possible  completion  of  30-ft.  channels  and  harbors 
will  be  80  000  000  tons,  is  not  thought  too  large  for  realization,  as  the 
traffic  for  some  time,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Mayer,  has  been  doubling  every 
six  years,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  reporting  to  Congress  that 
prompt  action  in  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  is 
necessary  and  important  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  vast  com- 
merce of  the  Great  Lakes.  And  deepening  the  channel  to  23  ft.  has 
already  been  commenced  in  the  St.  Mary's  Eiver. 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  the  Erie  Canal  should  be  given  to 
some  railroad  as  a  right  of  way,  and  numerous  other  schemes  have  been 
proposed  like  "the  S9  000  000  plan,"  to  impose  a  general  hardship 
to  the  financial  advantage  of  a  few  transhippers  at  Buffalo  and  New 
York.  And  lastly,  we  have  the  project  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
Legislature  of  New  York  State  to  abrogate  the  necessity  of  tranship- 
ment at  Buffalo  by  imposing  a  high  rate  of  freight  on  the  Lakes.  The 
possibility  of  this  perspective,  however,  has  doubt  cast  upon  it  by  the 
vociferous  demands  of  "  the  friends  of  the  canal,"  that  large  expendi- 
tures shall  be  made  at  both  the  Lake  and  Atlantic  termini,  that  freight 
may  be  transferred  more  conveniently.  All  of  these  jilans  oppose 
the  interests  of  both  j^roducers  and  consumers. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  New  Jersey 
cities  on  the  bay  that  this  improvement  should  be  so  ample  and  com- 
modious that  no  better  or  cheaper  route  between  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  the  seaboard  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the  canal  should 
pass  through  the  State  and  should  be  so  large  that  the  factory  sites 
along  its  banks  may  have  all  the  facilities  for  maniifacturing  offered  by 
low  freight  rates,  without  transhipment,  that  the  cities  on  the  Lake 
front  now  have. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  those  living  in  the  country  to  the  west  of 
this  canal  that  it  should  be  so  located  as  to  build  up  centers  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  as  near  to  them  as  practicable,  and  that  its 
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capacity  for   speedy  and   economic   traffic  should  give  the   greatest  Mr.  North, 
possible  encouragement  to  marketing  those  low-cost  products  which 
cannot  stand  railroad  charges;  as  well  as  reducing  the   cost  of  all 
freight  transportation,  that  the  producer  and  consumer  may  have  more 
to  divide  between  them. 

It  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  country  that  many  water- 
ways should  be  constructed  or  developed,  that  their  control  over  rail- 
road freight  rates,  as  described  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Albert 
Fink,  Past-President  of  this  Society,  may  be  maintained  and  increased. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  Hudson  River  carries  a  depth  of  30  ft., 
excepting  at  a  few  unimportant  points,  nearly  to  Coxsackie.*  This 
leaves  only  about  375  miles,  out  of  approximately  1  500,  to  be  improved. 
With  an  economic  depth  of  30  ft.  obtained  in  the  Great  Lakes,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  channels  connecting  their  commerce 
with  our  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  with  the  water  front  of  the 
whole  world  should  have  an  equal  depth. 

As  no  survey  has  been  made  for  a  ship  canal  between  Lockport  and 
Syracuse,  an  approximate  estimate  of  cost  may  be  made  by  adding  50^ 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  for  the 
low-level,  Oswego-Mohawk  30-tt.  plan  from  Duhith  to  New  York, 
given  in  Table  No.  2,  viz. ,  $317  284  348,  as  covering  the  increased  cost  of 
building  the  canal  wholly  within  the  United  States,  and  a  further  addi- 
tion of  $36  000  000,  the  estimated  cost  of  imjjroving  the  Lake  harbors. 
The  aggregate,  $512  000  000,  at  3'V  interest,  and  0.5?,,  maintenance, 
would  give  an  annual  charge  of  $17  920  000.  This  sum  would  be 
directly  rej^aid  to  the  coixntry  by  a  saving  of  0.27  mill  jjer  ton- mile 
on  80  000  000  tons  carried  an  average  distance  of  827  miles. 

The  sum  of  0. 27  mill  per  ton-mile  necessary  to  be  saved  on  the  esti- 
mated Lake  traffic,  when  the  channels  from  Duluth  to  New  York 
are  deei:)ened  to  30  ft.,  to  directly  recoup  the  country  for  the  total 
expenditure  would  be  reduced  by  the  additional  haul  of  500  miles  on 
all  freight  either  destined  to  or  originating  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
or  beyond  it.  There  would  also  be  a  fiirther  reduction  due  to  elimin- 
ating the  cost  of  transhipment  at  Buffalo,  which  Major  Symons  puts 
in  his  report  as  27.1  cents  per  ton  for  package  freight.  These  direct 
savings  can  be  partly  estimated,  but  the  indirect  saving  due  to  the 
absence  of  delay  and  damage  inseparable  from  transhipment  cannot 
be  computed  with  accuracy. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  traffic  attracted  to  a  30-ft.  canal  of 
sufficient  cross-section,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  facts  that  there  is 
no  other  i^eoplc  able  to  em^jloy  a  ton-mileage  equal  to  ours.  The  traffic 
passing  Detroit  is  larger  than  any  other  water-borne  traffic  through  one 
channel  and  is  growing  rapidly.  The  entrances  and  clearances  at  the 
Port  of  New  York  are  more  than  twice  those  of  any  other  seaboard  port. 

*  From  there  to  Troy  the  State  and  General  Governments  have  increased  the  depth 
from  4  to  nominally  IM  ft. 
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Mr.  North.  The  traffic  of  this  port  has  for  some  time  been  estimated  at  70  000  000 
tons.  E.  L.  Gorthell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  after  careful  research,  pre- 
paratory to  presenting  a  paper,  "  The  Harbors  of  the  World,"  to  the 
Ylllth  Congress  on  Navigation,  held  at  Paris  in  1900,  states  that  the 
total  entrances  and  clearances  at  this  port  are  79  544  653  tons.  This 
tonnage  he  divides  as  follows: 

In  the  interior  trade 25  093  000  tons. 

"       coastwise 39  250  000     " 

"      foreign* 15  201653     " 

As  a  matter  of  comparison,  the  entrances  and  clearances  are: 

For  Liverpool 25  093  000  tons. 

"    London 30  215  000     " 

It  will  be  noticed  that  less  than  20%"  of  the  tonnage  of  this  port  is- 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  16%  less  than  the  domestic  tonnage 
of  this  port. 

Some  nine  years  ago  a  board  of  engineer  officers  on  the  improvement 
of  the  Hudson  River  reported  that  the  traffic  of  this  stream  was 
18  500  000  tons,  3  500  000  of  which  were  contributed  by  the  State 
canals.  Although  it  may  seem  incredible,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  thinkers  to  be  found  in  the  City  of  New  York  oppose  materially  in- 
creasing this  contribution  of  the  canals  to  the  tonnage  of  their  port,  on 
the  plea  that  the  grain-handlers  here  and  in  Buffalo  will  be  deprived 
of  their  opportunity  to  penalize  production  in  the  Northwest  by  exor- 
bitant transfer  charges  on  grain  for  export. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  the  Port  of  New  York  is  not  dependent 
on  its  exports.  Its  unique  natural  position,  making  it  the  largest 
"  port  of  call  "  in  the  world,  is  due  to  its  having  two  large  waterways 
back  of  it,  viz.,  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  Adding  to  its  natural 
advantages,  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  forced  all  railroad 
terminals  to  concentrate  here,  making  its  position  the  best  in  the 
world  for  manufacturing;  for  here  raw  products  for  manufacture  can  be 
assembled,  and,  the  finished  materials  distributed  to  consumers  at  less 
cost  than  elsewhere,  and,  both  in  value  of  merchandise  produced  and 
in  amount  of  wages  paid,  it  is  peerless.  The  present  census  will 
probably  show  that  the  wages  paid  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Bay  of  New  York  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
value  of  exports  from  the  Port,  and  provision  for  traffic  through  the 
proposed  canal  that  neglects  the  demand  of  New  York  and  the  cities 
ancillary  to  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  fail  in  economic  value,  not 
only  to  the  Atlantic  front  of  our  country,  but  to  the  interior. 

No  estimate  of  the  freight  entering  and  leaving  the  canal  should 

*  A  writer  in  the  Forum,  December,  1900,  states  that  the  total  entrances  and 
clearances  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1899  were  209  348  081  tons.  Of  this,. 
97  782  887  tons  were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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neglect  the  manufacturing  potentialities  presented  by  the  banks  of  Mr.  North. 
the  proposed  waterway,  which  for  nearly  its  whole  length  would  offer 
factory  sites  with  water  and  rail  communication.  The  present  status 
of  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  canal  towns  and  cities  is  j^athetic. 
From  the  inception  of  work  on  the  Erie  Canal  until  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  this  region  offered  higher  rewards  to  ambition  than  any 
other  locality,  enjoying  the  cheaj^est  and  most  convenient  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Since  the  Erie  Canal  lost  its  pre-eminence  as  a  carrier, 
through  the  development  of  railroads,  while  it  remained  unimproved, 
and  rates  in  discrimination  against  short  hauls  have  been  imposed, 
the  advantages  offered  by  cheajD  transportation  to  other  localities  have 
worked  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  center  of  the  State. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  as  to  agricultural  lands  for  some 
time.  The  twelfth  census  shows  that  in  seven  cities  of  25  000  or  more 
inhabitants  in  the  center  of  the  State,  viz.,  Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Auburn,  all  the  cities  of  that  class  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  the  rate  of  increase  since  1880  has  not  been 
quite  52%,  one  city  showing  an  absolute  loss.  The  City  of  New  York, 
with  the  dependent  cities  in  this  class,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  etc., 
show  a  gain  of  81%;  while  the  twelve  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  have  over  25  000  each,  show  again  for  the  twenty  years  of  168.5 
per  cent.  So  low  have  our  canal  towns  fallen  in  the  estimation  of 
some  that  they  regard  any  attempt  to  relight  the  fires  in  their 
abandoned  factories,  or  rebuild  their  ruined  smelting  furnaces  as  an 
attack  on  some  inexorable  law. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  time  to  labor  with  the  education  of  those 
who  have  been  taught  that  production  at  one  locality  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  that  the  relative,  to  absolute,  decline  in 
value  and  population  of  the  country  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal 
has  aided  the  development  of  either  the  City  of  New  York  or  the 
cities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  simply  to  assert  the  conviction  that  if 
the  center  of  this  State  had  continued  the  rate  of  development 
attained  in  the  early  canal  period,  both  the  lake  front  cities  and  New 
York  would  offer  even  higher  prizes  to  ambition  than  under  present 
conditions. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  coal  jiroduced  in  Pennsylvania  is  mined 
east  of  the  line  of  equal  distances  between  Cleveland  and  the  head  of 
Seneca  Lake.  This  should  give  shipping  ports  at  the  heads  of 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes  the  control  of  the  anthracite  trade  of  the 
upper  Lakes,  the  control  of  all  coal  shipments  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  allow  these  ports  to  mediate  effectively 
in  the  coal  trade  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  important  influence  of  this  proximity  of  coal  on  the  manu- 
facturing potentiality  of  this  State,  when  combined  with  cheap  and 
ample  transportation,  and  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  State 
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Mr.  North,  wliicli  lias  been  so  carefully  excluded  from  all  plans  for  a  ship  canal 
cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  Over  50%*  of  the  tonnage  on  the 
canal  at  present  is  local,  and  under  improved  conditions  it  is  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  the  same  proportion  of  any  traffic  will  be 
stopped  either  for  consumption  or  to  be  reshipped  with  advanced 
value  from  manufacture. 

At  a  deep  waterways  convention  it  was  asserted  by  the  President 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  that  two-thirds  of  the  freight  passing 
Detroit  was  on  its  way  to  be  advanced  in  value  by  manufacture.  If 
we  can  expect  80  000  000  tons  to  pass  Detroit  by  the  time  Lake  chan- 
nels and  the  Erie  Canal  could  be  deepened  to  30  ft. ,  and  that  the 
tendency  to  advanced  manufacture  on  the  Lakes  is  offset  by  the 
increased  production  of  low-value  goods  due  to  cheaper  freight  rates, 
the  average  value  per  ton  remaining  as  in  the  past,  ^11.14,  the  aggre- 
gate value  transported  will  be  $891  000  000.  So  moderate  an  assump- 
tion as  that  the  two-thirds  to  be  manufactured  would  be  doubled  in 
value  by  that  process  gives  an  ultimate  value  of  $1  188  000  000  for 
the  portion  under  consideration.  If  65^  of  the  increased  value  went 
to  labor,  it  would  employ  772  000  men  at  $500  a  year;  this  would,  as 
usually  computed,  support  a  population  of  over  3  500  000. 

If  one-third  of  the  advance  in  value  to  Lake  freightage  by  manu- 
facture was  given  along  the  canal  and  in  the  City  of  New  York,  an 
addition  of  1  200  000,  or  17^  to  the  population  of  the  State  would 
ensue,  and  to  that  extent  would  increase  the  local  markets  of  our 
farmers.  As  the  average  capital  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  will 
probably  be  shown  by  the  jiresent  census  to  equal  $1  250,  such  an 
addition  to  our  population  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State  by 
$1  500  000  000.  If  the  foregoing  figures  are  approximately  correct,  the 
opinion  that  a  ship  canal  should  not  "receive  any  serious  considera- 
tion from  the  State  of  New  York  "  might  be  sufficiently  revised  to 
permit  further  examination  of  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all, 
covering  the  proportion  of  Lake  commerce  which  will  enter  a  canal  of 
sufficient  cross-section:  to  be  retained  for  consumption  or  manufacture 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  distributed  to  points  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Lower  Canada,  or  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  be 
exported.  The  City  of  New  York  and  its  environs  could  easily  furnish 
capital  and  labor  to  absorb  any  possible  increase  of  raw  material 
ofifered  for  manufacture.  The  superior  advantages  presented  by  both 
banks  of  the  enlarged  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  would  possibly 
give  it  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  traffic  than  the  present  canal 
does,  viz.,  53  per  cent.  And  the  fact  that  80%'  of  the  entrances  and 
clearances  at  the  j^ort  of  New  York  are  in  the  domestic  trade,  may 
justify  an  expectation  that  about  half  of  the  Lake  freightage  would 
enter  or  pass  through  the  canal. 
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Although  all  sorts  of  statements  have  been  made  asserting  the  Mr.  North, 
iinsuitableness  of  vessels  with  a  draft  of  8  ft.  and  more,  even  in 
deepened  lake  channels,  no  one  is  known  to  have  had  the  temerity 
to  put  a  limit  on  the  growth  of  the  Lake  traffic,  audit  would  evidently 
be  unwise  to  construct  a  canal  too  small  to  carry  a  traffic  of  less  than 
40  000  000  tons  with  the  economy  dependent  on  speed  and  convenience. 
An  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  canal,  without  ref- 
erence to  deei^ening  the  Lake  channels,  may  be  made  by  subtracting 
Mr.  Wisner's  $27  000  000,  the  cost  of  deepening  the  Lake  channels, 
from  the  before-used  S317  284  348,  and  adding  50%  for  building  the 
canal  through  the  United  States.  At  35*0  interest  and  0.5j',f  mainten- 
ance, the  annual  charge  would  be,  say,  $15  250  000. 

If  a  jarobable  ton-mile  rate  of  0.8  mill  is  accepted  as  fair  for  Lake 
freights — and  for  1898  the  average  rate  was  0. 79  mill — and  a  retardation 
of  50/fl  for  the  entire  distance  of  500  miles  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York  is  assumed,  the  freight  charge  should  be  60  cents  per  ton. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  railroad  rate  of  3  mills  per  ton-mile  for  the 
440  miles  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  is  taken,  the  cost  will  be 
$1.32,  making  a  difference  of  72  cents  per  ton.  At  this  rate,  the 
transit  of  less  than  22  000  000  tons  would  be  required  to  directly  pay 
the  country  for  the  expenditure.  This  amount  is  less  than  the  average 
freight  through  the  Soo  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1899.  Obvi- 
ously, to  contend  that,  neglecting  entirely  all  incidental  benefits,  there 
could  be  any  loss  to  the  country  by  constructing  a  30-ft.  canal  through 
the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  either  the  estimate  of  cost  is 
too  low  or  an  insufficient  allowance  for  retardation  has  been  made. 

As  the  decisive  element  in  this  discussion  hinges  on  the  relation 
between  the  possible  cost  of  a  deep  waterway  from  Chicago  and 
Duluth  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  the  probable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  immense  volume  of  freightage  to  be  developed  by 
the  improved  waterway,  indulgence  is  asked  for  the  presentation  of 
another  postulate:  If  it  is  thought  that  the  previous  estimate  should 
be  doubled  to  cover  all  contingencies,  instead  of  having  50%"  added 
as  before,  the  annual  charge  would  become  $22  190  000.  Assuming 
that  the  expected  80  000  OUO  tons  on  the  Lakes  were  carried  the  present 
average  distance  at  a  saving  of  0.25  mill  per  ton-mile,  it  would  leave 
$5  G50  000  to  be  earned  on  the  canal.  If  there  was  no  larger  saving 
per  ton  carried  in  the  canal  than  the  cost  of  transferring  package 
freight  at  Buffalo,  viz.,  27.1  cents  i^er  ton,  as  mentioned  by  Major 
Symons,  it  would  require  only  21  000  000  tons  to  pass  through  the  im- 
proved canal  to  repay  the  country  the  interest  and  maintenance  on 
the  entire  outlay. 

The  above-estimated  cost  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any 
necessary  expenditure,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  borrowing  money  at  2%,  the  allowance  of  3.5^  for  interest  and 
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Mr.  North,  maintenance  will  be  thought  sufficient.  Deepening  the  Lake  channels 
from  16  to  21  ft.,  and  enlarging  the  locks,  has  resulted  in  reducing 
freight  rates  from  2  to  1  mill,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  anyone  will 
contend  that  a  further  deepening  from  21  to  30  ft.  would  not  force  a 
greater  reduction  in  rates  than  ^  mill.  The  only  ground  for  attacking 
the  estimate  appears  to  require  a  prediction  that  our  producing, 
manufacturing  and  consuming  capacity  is  about  to  be  paralyzed. 

Although  a  very  large  sum,  compared  with  the  cost  of  preceding 
public  or  corporate  improvements,  will  be  required  for  this  work,  it 
is  suggested  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  partial  improvement.  The 
United  States  has  not  only  abundant  credit,  but  the  necessary  capital 
in  hand  to  carry  the  enterprise  to  a  prompt  completion.  And  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  in  no  year  will  the  expenditures  on  this 
imjiroved  waterway  exceed  our  loans  of  the  current  year  to  foreign 
countries, — loans  that  aid  them  in  industrial  competition. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Suez  Canal,  lately  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  by  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  it  is  stated  that 
questions  addressed  to  many  captains  and  pilots  navigating  that  canal 
showed  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  a  canal  that  could  pass 
vessels  at  a  speed  of  8  knots — 9.22  miles — per  hour.  For  this,  3  to  3^  ft. 
under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  1^  clear  beam  widths  between 
vessels  when  passing,  and  40  ft.  between  the  vessel  and  the  bank  was 
desired,  with  an  ultimate  depth  of  32  ft.  9  ins. 

The  present  scheme  for  enlargement  provides  for  a  depth  of  29  ft. 
6  ins.,  a  bottom  width  of  200  ft.,  or  a  cross-section  of  8  075  sq.  ft. 
Mr.  Lionel  B.  Wells  wrote,  in  discussion  of  that  paper,  that  with  a 
vessel  said  to  have  a  speed  of  11  knots  in  the  open  sea,  he  made  8 
knots  per  hour  in  the  canal.  The  cross-section  of  the  vessel  was  819 
sq.  ft.,  and  the  probable  cross-section  of  the  canal  5  384  sq.  ft.,  or 
about  6|  times  the  cross-section  of  the  vessel. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  its  "Miscellaneous  Tables,"  gives  the 
mean  duration  of  passage  of  vessels  navigating  the  Suez  Canal  by 
night  and  day  as  17  hours  16  minutes,  or  an  average  of  5.8  miles  per 
hour,  including  the  necessary  delays  at  "gares,"  as  often  as  vessels 
meet. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  depth  of  29  ft.  6  ins.  is  being  obtained,  and 
a  depth  of  32  ft.  6  ins.  is  exi^ected  in  a  canal  that  for  some  time  has 
not  had  half  the  traffic  of  The  Soo,  and  probably  will  never  pass  one- 
fourth  of  the  traffic  of  the  Detroit  Biver.  The  paper  of  Sir  Charles 
Hartley,  with  the  discussion,  strengthens  the  general  conviction  that 
the  speed  of  boats  in  contracted  channels  increases  faster  than  the 
ratio  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  channels  to  that  of  the  boats;  and  any 
desired  speed  can  be  maintaiaed  in  a  canal  of  sufficient  size.  The 
remarkable  absence  of  accidents  delaying  traffic  in  the  Suez  Canal 
gives  strength  to  the  theory  that  accidents  are  less  to  be  dreaded  in 
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canals  than  in  comjaaratively  short  passages  of  restricted  width  in  the  Mr.  North, 
course  of  a  free  navigation.     And  it  should  be  remembered  that  while 
a  small  canal  is  impracticable  for  a  large  vessel,  the  small  vessel  moves 
with  less  expense  than  in  a  more  contracted  channel. 

It  seems  that  with  a  channel  of  suflScient  cross-section  to  conveni- 
ently accommodate  the  tonnage  which  may  be  fairly  expected,  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  freight  carried  will  more  than  pay  the 
assumed  rates  of  interest  and  maintenance.  And  that,  without  regard 
to  indirect  and  collateral  benefits,  the  investment  will  afford  a  profit 
to  the  public  after  paying  interest  and  maintenance  charges. 

With  these  considerations,  it  does  not  seem  entirely  proper  to 
imagine  a  canal  of  inadequate  capacity  and  pi'edicate  on  that  concep- 
tion the  necessity  of  high  freight  rates  because  of  a  speed  of  "  only  5 
miles  per  hour." 

The  very  full  and  complete  statistics  kept  by  the  engineer  corps 
at  The  Soo,  which  cover  the  last  thirteen  years,  show  that  concurrently 
with  deepening  and  enlarging  the  Lake  channels,  and,  it  is  confidently 
thought,  in  consequence  of  such  deepening,  the  tons  carried  in  1887, 
5  494  649,  increased  to  25  255  810  in  1899,  while  the  cost  for  such  car- 
riage increased  from  $10  075  153  to  S21  959  707.  A  very  important 
relation  of  this  traffic  to  the  production  and  wealth  of  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  value  per  ton  was  $13.83  in  1887, 
reaching  its  minimum,  $10.59,  in  1895,  and  averaging  $11. 14  for  the 
thirteen  years,  the  cost  of  transportation,  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  freight,  has  decreased  from  an  average  of  10.88%'  for  the  three 
years  ending  with  1889,  to  6.34%'  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1898, 
having  averaged  for  the  thirteen  years  7.84%  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
transported  an  average  distance  of  827  miles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  effect  of  this  low  freight  rate  on 
the  production  and  wealth  of  this  country,  much  of  the  produce 
having  been  sold  on  Lake  Erie  docks  for  less  than  the  railroad  charges 
between  the  points  of  production  and  sale,  according  to  E.  S.  Wheeler, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  for  some  time  suj)erintendent  of  the  locks  at  The 
Soo.  The  cost  of  transportation  by  railroads  would  probably  have 
prevented  the  production  of  fully  half  the  freight  carried,  as  they 
would  have  left  only  about  45%  of  the  value  to  the  producers.  And 
the  low  freight  rates  on  the  Lakes  have  been  an  important  if  not  gov- 
erning factor  in  our  ability  in  the  nine  months  ending  with  September 
30th,  1900,  to  sell  manufactured  goods  valued  at  over  $338  000  000  to 
foreigners.  During  the  period  under  consideration  the  total  value  of 
the  169  333  701  tons  passing  through  The  Soo  was  $1  986  374  573,  and 
$155  798  436  was  received  for  its  carriage  on  the  Lakes.  If  this  ton- 
mileage  had  paid  railroad  rates,  it  would  have  cost  over  $1  000  000 
more.  This  sum  applied  to  the  total  expenditures  of  the  country  for 
rivers  and  harbors — $320  000  000 — gives  a  very  satisfactory  dividend. 
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Mr.  North.  Comparing  the  railroad  rates  of  1899  with  the  water  rates,  there  is  a, 
saving  of  ^129  715  811,  or  a  dividend  of  40.5%",  on  the  above-mentioned 
expenditure. 

It  is  recognized  that  objections  are  made  to  taking  the  average  of 
all  railroad  freights  in  comparison  with  water  rates  on  lower-classed 
goods,  but  as  a  rough  measure  the  method  may  be  inadequate,  in 
view  of  the  facts  that  the  tonnage  through  The  Soo  is  about  half  of  the 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  our  average  freight  rates,  which  are  less 
than  half  those  of  any  other  country,  are  declining  rapidly.  This  is 
due  more  to  the  competition  developed  by  our  ample  Lake  channels 
than  to  any  other  cause.  If  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  must  be 
taken  in  some  proportion  from  the  resources  of  both  jiroducer  and 
consumer,  it  is  probable  that  the  direct  gain  to  the  people  served 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  and  channels  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  is  greater  than  ^2  000  000  000,  rather  than  less  than 
^1  000  000  000.  This  is  in  addition  to  indirect  gains  from  the 
employment  given  in  producing  such  part  of  the  SI  986  374  570  as 
was  made  possible  by  low  freights  and  the  consumption  consequent 
on  such  production. 

History  takes  no  cognizance  of  an  occasion  when  a  proposition  to 
enlarge  channels  of  distribution  and  cheapen  transportation  has  been 
submitted  to  the  public  without  decided  opposition  to  the  j^roject 
from  those  having  an  interest  in  existing  transportation  facilities. 
Most  of  us  remember  the  Lake  Carriers  opposition  to  General  Poe's 
plan  for  a  20-ft.  navigation,  and  Thomas  C.  Keefer,  Past  President  of 
this  Society,  in  a  paper — "  The  Canals  of  Canada  " — read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1893,  has  preserved  a  record  of  some  of  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  1870  to  decide  on  the  depth  of  the  Canadian  Canal 
system. 

A  ship  owner,  of  Oswego,  thought  vessels  200  ft.  long  with  a  burden 
of  750  tons  "  ample  for  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  the  Lower 
Provinces  and  New  England;  longer  locks  would  cause  expense,  a 
strong  current  and  delay,  not  warrantable  in  order  to  provide  for  a  few 
and  rare  cases  where  large  vessels  would  desire  to  pass  to  and  from 
the  ocean." 

Another,  "  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  " 
said: 

"It  had  been  clearly  established  that  vessels  of  over  700  or  800  tons 
were  not  so  profitable  on  the  Lakes  as  vessels  of  a  smaller  size.  Nature 
has  placed  barriers  in  front  of  most  of  our  harbors,  also  wide  flats 
across  some  of  our  greatest  thoroughfares,  that  will,  in  spite  of  art,  for 
ages  to  come,  make  it  necessary  to  build  lighter-draft  vessels.  Sail 
vessels  of  over  800  tons  could  not  safely  navigate  the  lakes  even  if 
harbors  were  deep  enough." 

Mr.  Keefer  does  not  make  it  entirely  clear  whether  this  testimony 
is  preserved  to  palliate  the  insufficient  size  of  the  Canadian  canals,  or 
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to  show  the  exuberant  imagination   developed  by  the  possession  of  Mr.  North. 
some  small  wooden  schooners,  in  the  minds  of  otherwise  reliable  citi- 
zens.    The  conclusions  and  opinions  rejaroduced  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  published    thirty   years   later   by  the  Committee  on 
Canals  of  New  York  State. 

Notices  of  large-sized  steamships  which  have  been  built  lately,  for 
as  certain  an  ocean  trade  as  that  on  the  Great  Lakes,  seem  to  be 
responsible  for  a  theory  that  all  over-sea  commerce  is  carried  in  ocean 
leviathans,  and  that  if  we  cannot  have  ocean  leviathans  we  cannot 
trade.  But  the  sea-borne  exports  from  the  United  States  are  carried  in 
vessels  that  average  818  tons  net  register;  32  108  vessels  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  26  265  976  net  registered  tons  cleared  from  our  ports  in  the 
foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal  year  1899.  The  average  register  of  sail- 
ing vessels  was  371  tons,  and  of  steamships  1  064  tons.  As  a  matter 
of  comparison,  the  American  sail  vessels  jiassing  through  the  locks 
at  The  Soo  during  the  calendar  year  1899  averaged  944  net  registered 
tons,  and  the  American  steamers  1  162  tons,  or  nearly  9\%  greater  ton- 
nage than  those  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade.  And  the  vessels,  sail 
and  steam,  carrying  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  averaged  only 
three-quarters  of  the  tonnage  of  our  vessels  carrying  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  lower  lakes. 

The  steamshijis  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  in  our  export  trade, 
averaged  2  324  tons;  those  to  English  and  European  ports  north  of 
Gibraltar,  3  055  tons.  To  the  Mediterranean,  the  average  was  2  104 
tons;  to  South  American  ports,  1  517  tons,  and  to  West  Indian  ports, 
1  453  tons. 

The  greater  average  tonnage  to  ports  north  of  Gibraltar  is  due  in 
jjart  to  their  larger  consumi^tion,  and  in  part  to  our  necessity  of  shii3i:)ing 
via  those  countries  whose  persistent  subsidies  to  steamer  lines  has 
enabled  them  to  become  distributors  of  the  goods  of  less  alert  nations 
to  those  small  but  more  profitable  markets  which  are  not  reached  by 
direct  lines  from  this  country. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  large  vehicle  with  full  loads 
always  carries  freight  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  smaller  one,  the  small 
carrier  is  necessary  to  commercial  development  and  occupies  the  same 
position  to  ports  of  smaller  production  that  our  cheaply  constructed 
raih'oads  of  the  '40's  and  '50's  held  in  the  development  of  this  country. 
A  large  commerce  is  as  impossible  without  development  by  the  small 
carrier  as  the  four-tracked  railroad  would  be  without  its  forerunner, 
the  cheap  road. 

Much  has  been  said  about  barge  and  other  towing  on  the  Lakes, 
the  Atlantic  and  on  rivers.  Towing  on  the  Lakes,  though  theoretic- 
ally economical,  has  not  proved  sufficiently  profitable  in  practice  to 
receive  much  development.  The  jjeculiar  fleet-towing  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  viz.,  the  towboat  jnishing  the  fleet  or  holding  back  in 
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Mr.  North,  bends,  gives  j^robably  the  cheapest  transportation  known,  but  that 
method  would  be  impossible  on  the  Lakes,  of  doubtful  practicability 
on  any  canal,  impracticable  in  a  stream  like  the  Hudson,  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  from  New  York  to  Troy,  and  would  be  dangerous 
at  times  in  the  Tappan  Zee  with  the  style  of  boats  used  on  the  Ohio. 
String  and  fleet-towing  are  both  practicable  on  nearly  all  rivers,  and 
there  seem  to  be  no  theoretical  objections  to  its  economy;  but,  except- 
ing fleet-towing  on  the  Hudson,  it  has  not  been  much  developed  in 
this  country. 

String-towing  has  for  some  time  been  practiced  both  on  the  Lakes 
and  ocean,  particularly  in  the  coasting  trade.  At  one  time  the  large 
coal  railroads  moved  substantially  all  of  their  coal  to  eastern  ports  by 
towboats  and  barges.  In  the  dark  days  between  1893  and  1897  it  was 
thought  the  coasting  schooner  was  doomed.  It  is  asserted  that  for 
one  year  only  one  schooner  was  launched  in  eastern  ship  yards.  That 
is  now  ancient  history.  For  some  time  there  has  not  been  a 
vacant  berth  in  an  eastern  yard.  A  list  of  this  year's  launchings 
shows  eighteen  4-masted  to  6-masted  schooners,  averaging  over  1  700 
tons  gross  register  each.  The  coal  companies  will  doubtless  continue 
towing  barges  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that 
method  of  transportation  will  again  attain  the  relative  importance 
of  four  years  ago;  it,  however,  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  will  probably  always  present  a  means  of  cheap  trans- 
portation. 

Fear  is  felt  by  some  that  foreign  governments  would  subsidize 
steamer  lines  to  our  Lake  ports  and  not  only  capture  the  trade  of  the 
Lakes,  but  destroy  the  ship-building  industry  established  there.  Such 
fear  does  not  seem  well  founded.  No  vessel  under  a  foreign  flag  could 
do  a  way  business  between  any  ports  in  the  United  States,  and, 
though  a  few  foreign  steamers  would  discharge  and  load  cargoes  at 
Lake  ports,  their  entire  participation  in  that  traffic  would  probably 
not  exceed  the  2  to  4/o  of  British  tonnage  now  passing  The  Soo.  But 
it  can  be  confldently  predicted  that,  with  a  practicable  channel  to  the 
sea,  there  are  few  vessels  which  would  not  add  to  theii-  cost  the  8  to 
10%"  necessary  to  put  in  condensers  and  enable  them  to  compete  for 
the  very  high  ocean  freight  rates  now  exacted,  which  are  substantially 
l^aid  by  our  producers. 

This  theory,  that  either  American  carrying  or  American  ship 
building  would  be  injured  by  an  ample  waterway  connecting  the  Lakes 
and  ocean  together,  has  great  doubt  thrown  upon  it  by  the  attitude  of 
the  agents  of  foreign  steamships  sailing  from  our  ports  and  that  of  their 
employees  and  other  servants.  These  lines  are  generally  subsidized 
by  the  governments  whose  flag  they  fly,  governments  that  know  what 
they  are  paying  their  money  for,  and  their  agents  in  this  country 
must  uphold  the  interests  of  such  governments,  as  well  as  the  interests 
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of  the  stockholders  and  those  of  the  closely  affiliated  railroads  in  this  Mr.  North, 
country,  or  make  way  for  some  one  better  fitted  for  the  position.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  in  the  whole  category,  a  single  advocate  for  anything 
larger  than  a  barge  canal  can  be  found.  And  the  fear  that  a  ship  canal 
of  ample  cross-section  would  enable  these  foreign  shipowners  to 
increase  or  even  maintain  their  present  high  rates  for  freight  and 
Ijassengers  seems  to  have  no  more  foundation  than  a  fear  that  the 
same  canal  would  allow  the  New  York  Central  to  maintain  either  its 
general  freight  rates  or  its  discrimination  against  the  profits  of  our 
wheat  growers. 

The  importance,  to  our  national  prosperity,  of  our  present  low 
freight  rates  and  their  further  development  in  this  direction  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Any  history  treating  of  national  power,  from  the 
dim  days  when  its  seat  lay  on  the  Eujshrates  route  between  India- 
and  the  then  West,  to  the  present,  shows,  probably  without  assertion, 
that  possession  of  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  transportation  has 
been  necessary  for  the  greatest  development  of  production  and 
wealth. 

Forty  years  ago  Great  Britain  possessed  the  cheapest  internal 
transportation,  and,  while  seeing  the  destruction  of  our  merchant 
marine,  was  building  up  its  own  with  subsidies  of  nearly  £1  000  000 
per  annum.  In  the  aggregate  rewards  of  its  industrial  energy  it  was 
apparently  unapproachable.  But  the  principle  of  conserving  vested 
rights  has  enabled  the  managers  of  her  railways  to  maintain  freight 
rates  without  sensible  diminution  during  this  period,  and  prevented 
competition  from  enlarged  canals.  Other  nations,  however,  have  en- 
larged their  waterways  and  reduced  freight  rates.  Then,  England 
stood  easily  first  among  the  nations  and  this  country  third.  Now,  the 
United  States,  having  the  lowest  freight  rates,  stands  first,  and  there 
is  doubt  whether  England,  whose  manufacturers  and  consumers  pay 
more  per  ton-mile  for  transporting  their  freight  than  any  other  people, 
stands  second  or  third  in  rank. 

The  managers  of  our  railroads,  unable  to  establish  legislative 
principles  analogous  to  those  of  England,  except  possibly  along  our 
northern  seaboard,  have  adopted  the  expedient  known  as  "community 
in  stock  ownership  "  with  the  apparent,  if  not  avowed,  intention  of 
preventing  healthy,  or  other,  comijetition  in  the  future.  Success  in 
this  plan  will  probably  result  in  no  further  diminution  of  freight  rates 
in  this  country,  unless  there  is  more  eff'ective  competition  from  water 
routes.  Few  doubt  that  the  opening  of  the  combined  Lake  and  canal 
route  in  the  spring  still  influences,  and  to  some  extent  controls,  all 
freight  rates  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  they  did  to  a  greater  extent 
when  Mr.  Fink  gave  his  testimony.  None  can  doubt  that  a  larger 
waterway  than  the  present  would  have  more  influence;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  larger  the  waterway,  the  greater  the  influence  exerted 
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Mr.  North,  by  it.  The  only  tenable  question  is  as  to  the  economical  size  of  the 
canal. 

Approaching  the  discussion  of  these  j^apers  with  a  predilection  in 
favor  of  large  channels,  that  some  might  call  a  prejudice,  a  collation 
of  the  figures,  presented  from  year  to  year  by  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps  in  charge  of  the  locks  at  The  Soo,  show- 
ing the  imi^ortant  items  of  the  traffic,  has  resulted  in  astonishment  at 
the. combined  growth  of  tonnage  and  decrease  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, both  absolutely  and  in  terms  of  value  carried.  They  show  a 
traffic  that  is  unprecedented  for  volume  per  inhabitant  served,  and  is 
also  thought  to  be  unprecedented  in  both  the  small  value  per  unit  of 
commodities  carried  and  in  the  low  cost  of  the  service.  This  is  from 
a  lake,  the  shores  of  which  were  visited  by  the  exijlorers  of  sixty  years 
ago. 

When  the  first  locks  at  The  Soo  were  opened  to  traffic  we  were  a 
poor  nation,  and  capital  for  small  enterprises  was  secured  with 
difficulty,  mostly  from  foreigners  at  money-lender's  bargains.  To-day 
we  seem  to  be  the  world's  favorite  gathering  ground  for  national 
loans. 

A  consideration  of  the  curves  of  increase  and  decrease,  shown  by 
these  returns,  and  their  extensions,  have  appeared  to  justify  the  fore- 
going assumed  increases  in  tonnage  and  decreases  in  cost  of  service. 
They  also  are  thought  to  warrant  the  prediction  that  no  channel  from 
the  heads  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the  service  of 
distribution  between  the  area  which  seeks  outlet  on  that  channel  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  our  country,  will  be  so  large  as  not  to  be  incon- 
veniently crowded  by  the  passing  traffic.  The  direct  returns  from  the 
lower  freight  rates,  on  an  ample  and  commodious  channel,  will 
undoubtedly  exceed  the  annual  exj^ense  to  the  nation  for  interest  and 
maintenance. 

As  the  statistics  referred  to  may  not  be  easily  accessible  to  all 
members  of  the  Society,  they  are  given  in  Tables  Nos.  8  and  9,  with 
the  addition  of  the  railroad  rate  per  ton-mile,  as  given  in  Poor's 
Manual,  and  some  calculated  deductions. 

There  is  much  reiteration  by  Mr.  Wisner  of  the  statement  that  21 
ft.  limits  the  economical  tlepth  for  navigation  on  the  Lakes,  but  prob- 
ably not  more  than  was  used  by  vessel  owners  against  the  first  deepen- 
ing of  the  waterways,  nor  more  than  was  urged  against  General  O.  M. 
Poe's  splendid  project  for  the  21-ft.  channels.  The  economic  size  of 
the  carrier  is  thought  to  be  governed  not  so  much  by  the  length  of 
haul  as  by  the  amount  of  freight  offered,  which  is  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  the  vessel  used.  That  the 
present  limitation  of  the  draft  of  vessels  on  the  Lakes  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  business  interests  of  Chicago,  may  be  seen  from  the  24:-ft. 
channel  of  their  Main  Drainage  Canal,  which  was  commenced  in  Sej)- 
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teinber,  1892,  and  has  been  pushed  through  rock  and  earth  to  a  navi-  Mr.  North, 
gable  conclusion.     This  depth,  however,  apparently  does  not  measure 
the  ultimate  ambition  of  Chicago  for  cheap  transi3ortation,  as  it  seems 
the  Drainage  Trustees  are  i^roposing  to  deepen  the  Chicago  Kiver  to 
30  ft. 

TABLE   No.    8. — Net   Eegisteked    Tonnage  Passing  the  Locks   at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (The  Soo). 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

1855 

106  396 

1864 

571  438 

1873 

1304  446 

1883 

2  468  088 

1891 

8  400  685 

1856 

101  458 

1865 

409  062 

1874 

1  070  807 

1883 

3  043  359 

1893 

10  647  303 

1857 

180  820 

1866 

458  530 

1875 

1  259  bU 

18)*4 

2  997  837 

1893 

8  949  754 

1858 

219  819 

1867 

556  899 

1876 

1  541  676 

1885 

3  035  937 

1894 

13  110  366 

1859 

352  642 

1868 

432  .563 

1877 

1  439  216   ^ 

1886 

4  219  .397 

1895 

16  806  781 

18fi0 

403  657 

1869 

524  885 

1878 

1  667  136 

1887 

4  897  .598 

1896 

17  349  418 

1861 

276  639 

1870 

690  826 

1879 

1  677  071 

1888 

5  130  659 

1897 

17  619  asa 

1862 

359  612 

1871 

753  101 

1880 

1  734  890 

1889 

7  331935 

1898 

18  632  754 

1863 

507  434 

1872 

914  735 

1881 

2  092  757 

1890 

8  454  435 

1899 

21  958  347 

Lock. 

Dimensions. 

Date  of  opening. 

First  lock;  double  lift 

350  X    70  X  1114  ft. 
515  X    80X17  ft. 
900  X    60  X  30  ft. 
800  X  100  X  21  ft. 

June  18th,  1855 

Weitzel  lock 

Sept.   1st,  18H1. 
Sept.  9th,  1895. 
Aug.     3d,  1896. 

Canadian  lock 

Poe  lock 

Note.— Deepening  the  lake  channels  from  16  ft.  to  31  ft.,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  is  not  yet  fully  completed. 

No  other  demonstration,  of  the  results  which  will  accrue  from  larger 
channels,  is  possible  than  the  increase  of  tonnage  and  decrease  of 
freight  rates  which  have  followed  increasing"  the  depths  in  The  Soo 
locks  from  IH  to  21  ft.  Nor  should  any  other  be  required.  Anyone 
who,  20  years  ago,  had  predicted  that  the  2  000  000  tons  then  passing 
The  Soo  would  expand  in  the  year  1900  into  25  000  000  tons  W'ould  have 
been  considered  of  unsound  mind.  Then,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas, 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  with  an  area  slightly  less  than  500  000  sq. 
miles,  had  a  population  of  2  per  square  mile;  now,  the  population  is  6. 
And,  though  we  may  not  j^redict  another  increase  of  200%"  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  a  much  larger  absolute  growth  is  certain  if  a  continued 
decrease  in  freight  rates  is  maintained.  The  same  statement  seems 
authorized  as  to  the  traffic.  The  traffic  and  poj^ulation  being  inter- 
dependent, and  both  dependent  on  the  freight  rate,  their  development 
will  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  Lake  channels. 

The  minimum  depth  on  the  miter-sills  of  the  next  lock  built  will 
be  24  ft.,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  depth  will  be  30  ft. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  expected  and  desirable  change  in  the 
character  and  value  of  materials  exported  will  result  in  a  decreased 
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aggregate  tonna'ge  of  exports.     For  thirty  years  we  have  been  steadily  Mr.  North, 
bringing  the  factory  nearer  to  the  producer  of  raw  materials,  with  a 
concurrent  phenomenal  increase  in  freight  tonnage,  although,  theoreti- 
cally, the  process  should  diminish  the  ton-mileage  of  the  country. 

Undoubtedly,  "  a  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  should 
have  dimensions  which  will  permit  the  passage,  at  economical  speeds, 
of  ships  best  adapted  for  the  traflfic  of  the  water  routes  connected;" 
and,  "  it  should  be  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  for  domestic  uses."  The  first  of  these  asser- 
tions calls  for  a  waterway  that  will  connect  the  immense  power  of 
l^roduction  in  the  area  tributary  to  the  Lakes,  not  only  with  our 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  jjorts,  but  with  all  ports  fronting  on  the  ocean; 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  larger  the  waterway  the  less  the  cost 
of  transjjortation  through  it.  The  second  will  lead  to  the  location  of 
the  waterway  near  the  line  of  the  present  canal,  where  it  will  feed  and 
develop  our  central  aggregation  of  population  and  capital. 

Attention  is  once  more  asked  to  Mr.  Corthell's  figures  for  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Port  of  New  York.  He  found  the  entrances  and  clearances 
in  the  foreign  trade  to  be  15  201  653  tons,  and  in  the  coastwise  trade 
25  093  000  tons;  that  is  to  say,  the  volume  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New 
York  is  less  than  61^  of  the  coasting  trade.  But  to  both  of  these  trades 
the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York  contribute  only  about  3  000  000  tons. 
We  have  no  standard  which  enables  us  to  correctly  predicate  the  ton- 
nage of  the  harbor  when  the  Erie  Canal  contributes  30  000  000  tons 
instead  of  3  000  000. 

The  statement  that  40  000  000  tons  passed  through  the  Detroit  River 
was,  in  fact,  taken  from  Mr.  Mayer's  paper,  and  erroneously  credited 
to  Mr.  Wisner. 

Thomas  Monro,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Wisner  makes  out  Mr.  Monro, 
a  fair  case  for  a  21-ft.  channel,  but  the  writer  must  take  exception  to 
the  wa-y  in  which  he  has  bracketed  the  "  decline  of  traflSc  on  the  Erie 
Canal  since  1880,"  with  the  alleged  "  failure  of  the  14-ft.  Canadian 
canals  to  divert  commerce  from  the  lake  and  railroad  lines."  It  is 
true  that  the  traffic  of  the  Erie  Canal,  at  its  present  dimensions,  is  con- 
stantly declining — and  for  obvious  reasons— but  the  14-ft.  channel 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  sea  has  not  yet  been  tried,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  correctly  be  said  to  have  failed.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Canadian  canals  were  only  fully  opened  to  the  new  dimensions  this 
spring,  and  there  are  as  yet  but  few  vessels  of  full  "  Canadian  canal 
size  "  in  existence.  The  fleet  that  can  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
to  the  greatest  advantage  has  yet  to  be  built,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  a  number  of  suitable  craft  are  now  in  hand  on  the  Upper  Lakes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  vessel  drawing  13J  ft.  passed  through  to 
Montreal,  so  far,  this  season.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  $65  000  000  spent  by  Canada  on  a  line  of  navigation 
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Mr.  Monro,  which  will  enable  vessels  drawing  14  ft.,  and  carrying  from  2  000  to 
2  200  tons,  to  pass  directly  from  Dnluth,  Fort  William  or  Chicago  to 
Montreal  without  breaking  bulk,  has  not  been  entirely  thrown  away — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  magnificent  route,  when  fully  developed,  as 
it  will  be  ere  long,  must  prove  a  valuable  means  of  transporting  grain, 
ore,  steel,  etc.,  for  export  to  Europe  via  Montreal. 

If  the  arguments  set  forth  in  Major  Symons  report  of  1897  are  cor- 
rect (and  the  writer  believes  this  to  be  the  ablest  and  most  practical 
jjaper  which  has  so  far  been  written  on  the  subject),  and  his  conclusion 
sound,  that  the  best  thing  New  York  can  do  is  to  construct  a  10-ft. 
barge  canal  across  the  State  350  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  then 
there  appears  to  be  a  chance  for  Canada  to  do  some  business,  on  a  14-ft. 
basis,  with  boats  of  2  000  tons,  and  only  about  70  miles  of  canals  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  seaboard.  Of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  between  the  centers  of 
population  in  the  East  and  the  producing  regions  of  the  West,  con- 
stitutes the  vast  bulk  of  the  present  traffic;  and  the  Canadian  route 
does  not  lead  directly  either  to  the  New  England  States  or  New  York; 
but  the  development  of  Canada's  own  vast  areas  of  production  in  the 
Northwest  must  soon  give  plenty  of  work  to  do.  There  will  be  enough 
to  crowd  all  the  avenues  of  transportation  both  by  rail  and  water. 
The  railways  are  making  such  rapid  strides  in  cheapening  freights 
that  the  water  routes  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  Brindley  said 
that  rivers  were  made  to  feed  canals;  but  one  would  not  now  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  railway  men  proposing  to  fill  them  both  up  so  as  to 
form  roadbeds  for  their  ever-multiplying  tracks.  If  the  water  routes 
fail  entirely,  as  has  been  so  confidently  jjredicted,  the  Canadian  route 
cannot  prove  the  exception  hojjed  for.  At  all  events,  Canada  is  past 
the  theorizing  stage.  Its  main  canal  system  is  now  completed,  such 
as  it  is,  and,  if  it  fail,  all  that  can  then  be  said  for  Canadians  is  that 
they  deserve  more  credit  for  pluck  than  for  foresight.  However,  the 
end  is  not  yet,  and  the  writer,  for  one,  fully  believes  that  Canada  will, 
in  due  time,  reap  the  full  benefits  of  her  large  expenditure  on  her 
national  route. 
Mr.  Hinds.  Frank  A.  Hinds,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Wisner's 
paper  is  valuable  in  that  it  shows  the  necessary  dimensions  a  canal 
must  have  in  order  to  do  a  successful  business  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mayer's  jjaper  throws  much  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  build  it. 

That  the  enterprise  belonjgs  to  the  United  States  and  not  to  the 
State  of  New  York  alone,  becomes  more  evident  the  more  it  is  consid- 
ered, although  New  York  State  will  always  be  much  interested  in  it, 
on  account  of  its  necessary  location  through  her  territory. 

Nature  made  a  great  valley  through  the  middle  of  New  York  State, 
cutting  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains  below  the  level  of  Lake 
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Erie  and  making  it  possible  to  construct  a  self-supplying  waterway  Mr.  Hinds, 
from  this  lake  directly  to  tide  water  at  Troy  on  the  Hudson.  In  the 
report  of  the  Deep  Waterways  Commission  of  1897,  this  route, 
although  mentioned,  was  not  reported  with  favor,  but,  instead,  a  route 
Avas  mentioned  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lockport  and  to  Lake  Ontario  at 
Olcott  Harbor,  and  thence  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego  and  up 
again  throitgh  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  finally  down  to  Troy.  The 
reasons  given  in  favor  of  the  Lake  Ontario  route  were:  Less  standard 
canal  to  build;  the  development  of  new  business  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
a  supposed  saving  in  total  length. 

It  would  seem  now,  however,  in  view  of  the  comparative  speed 
which  a  vessel  may  be  able  to  make  in  the  canal,  as  is  shown  in  the 
two  papers  under  discussion,  and  also  in  view  of  the  expense  and  diffi- 
culty of  providing  an  adequate  and  reliable  water  supply  for  the 
summit  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Canal,  that  the  subject  of  a  self- supply- 
ing, continuously-descending-grade  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  should  have  further  consideration. 

The  level  of  Lake  Erie  is  573  ft.  above  tide;  that  of  Lake  Ontario 
247  ft.  The  long  Eome  Level  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  is  430  ft. 
above  tide,  or  183  ft.  higher  than  Lake  Ontario.  Of  all  the  business 
to  be  done  on  a  waterway,  probably  more  than  seven-eighths  would 
come  from  Lake  Erie  or  points  farther  west. 

Now,  if,  as  recommended  by  the  Deep  Waterways  Commission  in 
1897,  the  route  is  from  Lake  Erie  through  Lockj^ort  and  Olcott  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  by  Oswego  and  Oneida  Lake  to  Rome,  all 
the  through  tonnage  must  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
then  raised  again  to  the  Rome  Level,  making,  as  compared  with  a 
continuous-down-grade  canal,  twice  the  difference  in  level  of  183  ft. 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Rome,  or  366  ft.  of  unnecessary  lockage. 

A  new  canal  would,  of  course,  be  made  with  fewer  locks  and 
greater  lifts  than  was  the  old  practice,  but  the  delays  consequent 
iipon  366  ft.  of  lockage  would  offset  any  advantage  of  greater  speed  to 
be  made  by  vessels  while  in  the  open  lake  between  Olcott  and  Oswego. 
The  time  required  for  this  120  miles  of  lake  navigation  at  12  miles  per 
hour  would  be  10  hours,  while  in  the  standard  canal,  at  8  miles  per 
hour,  it  would  take  15  hours,  or  5  hours  more  than  on  the  oj^en  lake; 
but  this  would  be  a  short  time  in  which  to  accomplish  the  366  ft.  of 
unnecessary  lockage.  A  comparison  of  the  total  distance  over  each  of 
the  two  routes,  although  it  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  until  each 
is  carefully  surveyed,  would  probably  not  disclose  a  great  difference 
between  them;  but  the  probabilities  are,  judging  from  a  study  of  the 
topographical  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  etc.,  that 
the  shorter  line  will  be  found  to  be  by  way  of  the  continuous  canal. 

With  the  continuous  down-grade,  the  water  from  Lake  Erie  would 
practically  supply  the  canal  through  to  the  Hudson,  and  avoid  the 
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Mr.  Hinds,  very  difficiilt  problem  of  i^roviding  an  entire  -water  supply  at  the 
Kome  Summit. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  where  a  canal  passes  over  a  summit, 
the  water  must  be  supplied  at  the  top,  and  each  boat  in  passing  over 
requires  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  the  horizontal  size  of  the  lock  mul- 
tii3lied  by  the  total  height  of  all  the  locks  ascended  or  descended. 

A  ship  canal  passing  over  the  Rome  Summit  Level,  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Hudson,  requires  a  total  lift  of  183  +430  =  613  ft., 
and  all  the  water  for  operating  the  locks  in  either  direction  must  be 
supplied  at  the  summit. 

It  was  proposed,  in  the  Deep  Waterways  report,  to  make  a  moderate 
development  of  the  canal  through  western  New  York,  with  a  high 
level  from  Newark  to  Syracuse,  as  a  means  of  water  supply  for  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Summit. 

Now,  if  it  is  practicable  to  make  a  feeder  along  this  line,  then  it 
cannot  be  very  impracticable  to  make  the  feeder  into  a  canal,  and  the 
cost  of  the  first  construction,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  feeder 
afterward,  can  be  applied  in  the  first  cost  of  the  continuous  canal, 
which  will  be  self- feeding.  Lake  Ontario  may  be  fully  accommodated 
and  its  interests  as  thoroughly  developed  by  a  side  cut,  probably 
through  Oswego  and  the  Oswego  Eiver,  as  it  would  if  all  the  business 
from  the  Uisper  Lakes  was  compelled  to  pass  down  to  its  level  and 
then  be  raised  again  over  the  summit. 

With  the  necessary  water  supply  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it 
takes  much  less  water  for  the  through  biisiness  if  the  unnecessary 
lockage  into  Lake  Ontario  is  avoided,  and  with  the  supply  of  water 
coming  from  a  source  as  constant  and  secure,  and  as  well  situated, 
as  that  of  Lake  Erie,  it  is  plain  that  this  route  deserves  more  atten- 
tion and  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have  received. 

With  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  it 
can  certainly  afford,  if  it  builds  a  canal,  to  build  the  one  that  is  best 
and  most  desirable  for  the  whole  country,  and  cheapest  and  simplest 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Elnathan  Sweet,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — These  papers, 
relating  to  the  same  propositions,  and  reaching  similar  conclusions, 
deepen  the  conviction  the  writer  has  held,  ever  since  bringing  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Society,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Buffalo 
Convention  in  1884,*  that  no  waterway  built  to  connect  these  waters 
can  hope  to  secure  great  commercial  importance  unless  it  can  accom- 
modate the  largest  vessels  navigating  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Timea,  opposing  the  endorsement  of 
the  proposition  then  before  the  peojile  of  New  York  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $d  000  000  for  slightly  enlarging  the  State  canals,  the 
writer  urged  that   "the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money  for  so- 

*  Transactions,  Ani.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xix,  p.  37. 
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called  improvements  of  the  present  canal  were  to  be  discoui-aged  as  Mr.  Sweet. 
wasteful,  and  because  they  tended  to  postpone  the  wise  and  states- 
manlike undertaking  of  a  deep-water  outlet  for  Lake  commerce. " 

There  are  three  fundamental  and  controlling  elements  of  advantage 
in  the  deep  waterway: 

First. — The  elementary  physical  law,  that  the  resistance  to  motion 
in  vessels  of  like  model  varies  directly  as  their  immersed  surfaces, 
while  their  tonnage  varies  as  the  cubic  contents  of  their  immersed 
section,  ensures  enormous  economy  in  large  boats. 

Second. — The  obvious  and  controlling  advantage  of  passing  from 
terminal  to  terminal  without  transfer  of  cargo. 

Third.— X  lai'ge  fleet  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  deeji  water- 
way already  exists,  while,  to  put  the  smaller  canal  into  operation,  a 
new  marine  equipment  must  be  created,  for  which  there  coiild  be  little 
use  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wisner  makes  a  very  strong  argument,  showing  the  disjiropor- 
tion  of  benefit  to  cost  m  the  deepening  of  Lake  channels  and  harbors 
beyond  the  depth  of  21  ft.,  now  in  process  of  attainment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment engineers.  This  seems  to  the  writer  to  afford  definite  author- 
ity for  fixing  the  depth  of  the  canal,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  extended 
experiments  made  since  1890  in  France  and  Germany  on  the  resistance 
to  traction  in  narrow  channels,  the  writer  thinks  that  the  making  of 
the  wet  cross-section  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the  midshi]} 
section  of  the  largest  vessel  it  is  intended  to  accommodate,  will  insure 
about  two-thirds  of  the  speed  secured  in  open  water  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  energy;  but  for  economy  of  movement  with  19  ft.  draft 
he  thinks  that  the  proposed  form  of  section  should  be  modified  by 
increasing  the  depth  2  ft.  and  narrowing  the  width  sufficiently  to 
secure  the  jsroposed  sectional  area  of  channels.  He  cannot  share  the 
sanguine  expectation  expressed  by  Mr.  Mayer  as  to  the  volume  of 
tonnage  likely  to  soon  seek  trausi^ortation  on  such  a  canal.  Its  chief 
function  will  be  the  transi^ortation  of  freight  destined  for  Atlantic 
l^orts  and  for  export.  The  ore  and  coal  freights  which  form  so  large 
a  fraction  of  lake  tonnage  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  contribute 
business  to  this  canal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  railroads  are  the  nati^ral  and 
necessary  distributors  of  even  the  coai'sest  and  heaviest  freight,  as  their 
side  tracks  reach  the  yards  of  all  large  manufacturers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  country.  A  large  part  of  the  tonnage  received  by 
lake  at  Buflalo  and  other  Lake  Erie  ports  is  destined  for  distribution 
in  the  interior  of  the  Eastern-Middle  and  New  England  States,  and 
this  freight  will  all  probably  continue  to  be  handled  from  Lake  ports 
by  the  railroads,  for  the  reason  that  the  branch  roads  making  this  dis- 
tribution are  controlled  by  railroads  reaching  these  Lake  Erie  ports, 
and  their  control  of  local  rail  rates  will  enable  them  to  route  thisbusi- 
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Mr.  Sweet,  ness  through  from  these  ports  instead  of  from  points  farther  east  on 
the  canal. 

There  is  a  question  of  public  ijolicy  to  be  considered  as  to  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  so  large  a  jiart  of  the  business  of  the  railroads,  in  which 
so  large  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  invested,  upon  their 
earning  capacity  and  the  rates  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  impose 
on  their  remaining  traffic. 

Account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  question  whether  all  freights 
may  not  ultimately  be  handled  more  cheaply  by  rail,  in  favor  of 
which  there  are  both  practical  results  and  theoretical  considerations. 

The  great  and  uninterrupted  decrease  in  unit-cost  of  railroad 
freight  transportation  during  the  entire  period  since  its  introduction 
may  be  cited  as  the  practical  result,  and  the  fact  that  the  resistance  to 
the  movement  of  rail  freight  varies  directly  as  the  velocity  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  labor  item  is  (within  limits  of  safety  to  track  and  equip- 
ment) cheaper  at  high  than  at  low  speeds,  while  the  resistance  of 
vessels  increases  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  square  of  the  rate  of  speed, 
and  is  absolutely  greater  than  the  rail  resistance  excejat  at  a  moderate 
rate,  may  be  urged  as  the  principal  theoretical  consideration. 

The  fact  that  our  resources  are  growing  so  rapidly,  that  the  Lake 
Region  and  the  line  of  this  canal  furnish  the  most  suitable  field  for  a 
great  export  business  in  heavy  manufactures,  and  that  the  exjiort 
freight  business  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  water,  make  it  j^robable 
that  both  the  railroads  and  the  canals  will  be  needed  in  a  future  not 
remote,  and  both  be  profitable. 
Mr. Hunter.  W.  Henry  Huntee,*  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  responding  to 
the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  world- 
wide importance,  the  writer  can  but  exjjress  his  regret  that  lack  of 
time  and  pressure  of  official  engagements  have  rendered  it  imijossible 
for  him  to  find  opportunity  for  the  close  and  detailed  study  of  the 
question  which  is  rendered  so  necessary  by  the  great  issues  involved 
in  it,  or  to  grasp  anything  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  different 
schemes  which  have  been  propounded;  though  in  this  particular  the 
papers  by  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Wisner  have  been  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble assistance. 

It  appears  very  clear,  to  many  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  time  has  arrived  in  which  it  is  essential,  even  in  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  that  the  economists  and  engineers  of 
the  United  States  should  take  more  practical  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  their  great  Rei^ublic  has  an  even  more  important  part  to  play  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  human  family,  than  as  a  more  or  less  self- 
contained  community  (or  concourse  of  communities)  dwelling  alone, 
devoting  itself  to  the  development  of  its  own  resources,  and  the 
advancement  of  its  own  interests,  whether  material  or  moral. 

*  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal;  President  of  the  Manchester  Asso- 
ciation of  Students  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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The  date  of  the  aceonii:)lishmeBt  of  the  poet's  dream  of  "The  par-  Mr. Hunter, 
liament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world,"  is  as  far  oflf  as  ever;  yet, 
of  nations  as  of  individuals,  it  is  true,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  "  No  one  .  .  .  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  one  dieth 
to  himself,"  for  the  interdependence  of  humanity  is  growing  more 
and  more  pronounced  as  poj^ulation  increases,  and  as  the  reserves,  in 
the  way  of  uncultivated  prairies  and  unwatered  steppes,  are  being 
brought  into  use  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Interdependence  involves  intercommunication :  The  'one  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  economist,  the  other  a  matter  for  the  engineer;  the  present 
danger  is  that  in  each  case  too  narrow  a  view  may  be  taken,  either  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  or  of  its  jjossibilities. 

The  problem  of  the  future,  the  not-far- distant  future,  will  resolve 
itself  into  the  broad  question  of  the  suj^ply  of  food  to  the  rajndly 
increasing  masses  of  mankind.  Civilization  is  becoming  effective  at 
last,  and  the  result  is  that  popiilation  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  so  much  so  that  the  academical  question — the  question  of  the 
theorists — of  former  generations,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  earth  for 
the  siTpport  of  her  children,  will  soon  loom  largely  on  the  horizon  of 
practical  politics,  and  men  will  have  to  rouse  themselves  to  deal 
with  it. 

If  this  were  admitted  and  its  significance  realized,  proposals  for  con- 
structing barge  canals,  or  even  ship  canals  of  insignificant  depth, 
between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Lakes  which  form  the  natural 
center  of  one  of  the  greatest  food-producing  districts  on  the  earth, 
would  drop  into  the  limbo  of  "lost  causes  ";  the  insufficiency  of  either 
one  or  the  other  would  become  so  manifest. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  the  means  of  intercommunication  on  our 
planet  is  of  Nature's  providing,  is  the  ocean;  whether  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  the  sea  is  the  trunk  highway  for  mankind;  and  the  primary 
object  to  be  sought  in  the  projection  of  a  waterway  originating  on  the 
seaboard,  and  consisting,  as  is  generally  the  case,  (a)  of  the  improve- 
ment of  a  river,  lb)  of  the  formation  of  a  canal,  should  be  the  carrying  of 
the  sea  as  far  into  the  interior  as  is  reasonably  possible;  for  the  farther 
the  sea  is  carried  into  the  interior,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  the 
district  affected,  and  the  more  marked  will  be  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  waterway. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  furnishes  an  example  of  a  waterway  of 
this  class.  The  terminal  docks  are  50  miles  inland  from  the  coast  line, 
a  distance  which  is  covered  by  15  miles  of  estuarial  and  river  improve- 
ment, and  35  miles  of  canal  construction,  construction  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  in  the  teeth  of  bitter 
and  prolonged  opposition,  and  in  desjiite  of  a  crowd  of  ancient  rights 
and  vested  interests,  which  are  always  short-sighted,  inert,  and 
desperately  opjjosed  to  progress,  but  which,  in  a  country  like  Great 
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Mr.  Hunter.  Britain,  must  be  reckoned  with,  must  in  some  cases  be  conciliated,  in 
others  coerced.  Either  process  costs  money,  hence  the  Manchester 
Canal  cost  more  than  it  should  have  cost,  to  which  cause,  added  to 
that  presented  by  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  working^ 
by  the  same  vested  interests,  is  due  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  returned  no  reward  in  the  shape  of  dividend  to  its  original 
shareholders. 

This  fact  had  led  pessimistic  persons  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
canal  has  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
promoted  and  constructed.  There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy,  a 
greater  error.  A  prominent  public  man  in  Manchester,*  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  England,  has  declared  again 
and  again,  and  has  met  with  no  one  bold  enough  to  deny  his  proposi- 
tion, that  the  citizens  of  Manchester  are  receiving  more  than  20^  per 
annum  for  the  325  000  000  which  the  city  invested  in  the  canal,  while 
directly  and  indirectly  the  canal  has  influenced  for  good  a  district  in 
which  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in  any  other  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  has  sensibly  advanced  the  welfare  of  some  10  000  000 
human  beings.  At  the  same  time  trade  is  growing,  developments  are 
accruing,  terminal  facilities  are  being  increased  and  extended,  and  the 
cost  of  handling  traffic  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  return  being  made  ultimately,  even  to  the  patriotic  share- 
holders who  put  their  money  into  the  undertaking. 

The  depth  to  which  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  constructed 
was  26  ft.,  but  the  sills  of  all  the  locks  were  put  down  to  28  ft. 
Steamers  of  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  10  000  tons  are  now  traversing 
the  canal  regularly,  and  others,  still  larger,  are  projected.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  the  deepening  of  the  waterway  to  28  ft.  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  hand  at  no  distant  date,  for  the  course  of  trade  is  now  such  that 
large  steamers  can  run  and  prove  themselves  profitable  to  their 
owners,  where  small  or  even  moderate-sized  vessels  cannot  live. 

Applying  this  experience  to  the  case  under  discussion,  which  is 
really  not  one  of  carrying  the  sea  inland,  so  much  as  it  is  one  of  join- 
ing two  seas,  or,  in  other  words,  of  severing  an  isthmus,  it  would 
appear  that  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  8  600  tons  for  the  ocean-going 
steamers  proposed  to  be  sent  on,  vid  the  new  waterway,  to  Chicago, 
would  be  insufficient.  Such  steamers  would  hardly  compete  now  with, 
the  large  and  improved  boats  which  are  continually  being  launched, 
and  in  twenty  years' time  they  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  running. 
If  the  canal  were  formed  with  a  depth  of  24  ft.  in  the  first  instance,  and 
all  lock  sills,  syphons,  and  other  works  which  would  limit  the  possi- 
bility of  future  deepening,  were  put  down  to  30  ft.,  it  is  probable  that 
the  waterway  would  meet  the  world's  needs  for  the  next  half  century, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  required. 

*  Mr.  Reuben  Spencer,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Rylands  &  Co. 
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The  regulation  speed  of  vessels  on  the  Manchester  Canal  is,  as  Mr.  Hunter, 
stated  by  Mr.  Wisner,  6  miles  per  hour,  but  licenses  are  issued  to 
steamers  permitting  them  to  run  at  the  rate  of  8  miles,  as  experience 
has  proved  that  at  this  speed  no  sensible  amount  of  injury  is  caused  to 
the  banks  by  wash;  the  licenses  are,  therefore,  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  having  been  only  one  instance  in  which  the  writer  has 
had  to  refuse  his  consent  to  the  issue,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a 
large  paddle  steamer  (an  undesirable  craft  on  a  canal),  which  was 
already  really  running  at  the  rate  of  over  8  and  wanted  to  run  10  miles 
per  hour.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  estimate  of  8  miles  per  hour  as  the  average  speed  of  large 
steamers  on  the  proposed  Lakes  Canal. 

The  writer  would  like  to  add  one  observation  in  respect  of  the 
argument  that  if  the  Lakes  Canal  were  really  required  "the  play  of 
economic  forces  "  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  its  construction. 
The  economic  theories — or  principles,  if  the  word  is  preferred — of  one 
age  become  the  fallacies  of  another,  as  life  becomes  more  complex,  and 
the  interdependence,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
grows  more  complete.  From  this  i^roposition,  if  soiind,  it  follows  that 
strict  adherence  to  theories  as  to  demand  and  supply,  as  if  these 
theories  were  natural  laws  which  could  not  be  broken  with  imijunity, 
would  inevitably  arrest  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  race. 

The  ordinary  investor,  as  such,  is  neither  a  philanthropist  nor  a 
patriot — he  does  not  think — nor  indeed  is  it  possible  for  him  to  think, 
except  in  a  secondary  way,  of  the  good  of  mankind,  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  or  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  of  which  he  is  a  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  operations  are  governed  wholly  by  the  jirospect  of  return  for 
his  investment  in  the  form  of  interest  upon  his  capital.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  (1)  that  public  works  of  the  tirst  magnitude  — arterial  lines 
of  communication  and  the  like — which  are,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
public  benefit,  can  present  little  of  attractiveness  to  the  investor,  (2) 
that  such  works  will  never  be  made  out  of  private  money  (any  more 
than  ironclad  line-of -battle  ships  can  be  built,  or  coast  defenses  con- 
structed, out  of  private  money),  and  (3)  that,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  a  necessity  for  the  jjublic  welfare,  the  public,  that  is  to  say, 
the  State,  must  of  necessity  provide  the  funds  required  for  their  con- 
struction and  equipment;  and  this  despite  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  depend  in  these  matters  upon  private  enter- 
prise rather  than  upon  governmental  energy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  advantages,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  would  accrue  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  between  New  York  and  the  Great  Lakes  would  be 
so  profound  and  far  reaching,  and  the  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  would  be  so  marked  that  the  Central  Government  would  be 
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Mr.  Hunter,  justified  in  forming  the  canal  and  in  throwing  it  ojjen  to  the  trade  of 
the  world  at  the  smallest  possible  toll  charge;  he  claims  that  the  case 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  of  the  benefit  which  its  working 
has  been  proved  to  have  conferred  upon  the  greatest  manufacturing 
district  on  earth,  furnishes  a  firm  basis  for  this  opinion,  and  he 
desires  to  thank  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
authors  of  the  papers  iinder  discussion  for  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  it. 
Mr.  Hoech.  Theodor  G.  Hoech,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  report  of 
the  New  York  Canal  Commission  on  a  barge  canal  of  12  ft.  depth,  and 
other  studies  of  improved  waterways  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
metropolis  on  the  Hudson  River,  after  the  able  report  of  Major 
Symons  recommending  a  barge  canal  12  ft.  deep,  cannot  fail  to  prove, 
even  to  a  distant  observer,  the  growing  interest  of  the  engineering 
profession  in  an  improved  waterway,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sentiment 
for  greater  dimensions  for  this  modern  canal. 

Not  being  able  to  check  the  figures  presented,  the  w"riter  may  be 
allowed  to  point  out  some  commercial  features  of  North  America's 
Atlantic  slope  affecting  inland  navigation. 

The  commercial  power  of  the  City  of  New  York  seems  to  be  so 
great  that  the  exporting  merchants  do  not  think  of  running  ocean 
steamers  up  the  Hudson  River  with  the  flood  current  to  meet  the  canal 
boats  as  far  inland  as  possible,  as  is  the  case  in  several  European  rivers. 
One  could  figure  out,  however,  that  the  cheajjest  way  of  exporting 
western  goods  would  be  to  carry  them  by  barges  or  lake  steamers, 
say,  to  the  Hudson,  and  to  transfer  them  there  into  large  transat- 
lantic steamers.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  silent  but  great  compliment 
to  the  harbor  of  New  York  that  nobody  advocates  this  waterway  sys- 
tem, promising  the  cheapest  rates  from  West  to  transatlantic  ports. 

New  York's  attractive  and  accumulating  power  seems  also  to  have 
prevented  the  commerce  from  passing  in  greater  degree  through  the 
Canadian  canals  of  14  ft.  depth. 

That  dominant  position  of  New  York  will,  of  course,  be  of  deciding 
effect  on  the  final  solution  of  the  waterway  question,  and  the  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  with  a  ship  canal  ocean  steamers 
would  pass  the  metroi>olis  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  allow  European 
freighters  to  run  into  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Duluth,  and  take  the 
grain  of  the  West  to  Eurojie,  without  transfer  and  harbor  expenses. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  New  York  will  part  with  the  many  petty 
charges  and  profits  derived  from  distributing  and  transferring  goods. 

One  may  safely  presume  ttat  the  City  and  the  State  of  New  York 
will  construct  a  waterway  satisfactory  to  their  interests,  which  com- 
mercially will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  old  Erie  Canal — and  will 
strengthen  still  more  the  great  center  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  is 
important  to  the  city  that  all  transfers  between  the  Lake  harbors  and 
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New  York  should  be  done  away  with,  while  retaining  the  transfer  busi-  Mr.  Hoech, 
ness,  and  this  condition  can  be  satisfied  by  a  large  barge  canal. 

In  Germany,  the  number  of  barges— Seeleichter — is  growing  raja- 
idly,  and  these  barges  run  safely  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Dortmund- 
Ems  Canal  through  the  German  Sea,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Ship 
Canal  to  the  Baltic  Sea — the  Great  Lake  of  Northern  Eurojje.  Besides 
these  towed  barges,  twenty-five  small  steamers  are  running  regularly 
from  Koeln  on  the  Rhine  to  London,  Hamburg,  Dantzig,  etc. 

The  growing  sentiment  for  greater  dimensions  for  new  canals  may, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  lead  to  a  barge  canal  of  14  ft.  depth,  after 
some  further  discussion.  This  would  give  a  fair  field  for  competition 
and  comparison  between  small  freight  steamers  and  large  barges,  and 
the  results  would  be  watched  with  great  interest  everywhere. 

The  advantages  of  a  14-ft.  barge  canal,  which  woiild  take  care  of 
the  l)usiness  concerned  for  some  time,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  mean  a  great  step  in  advance  without  changing  the 
commercial  position  fundamentally,  and  the  canal  itself  could  be  con- 
structed in  two  parts:  With  a  deeper  canal  from  the  Mohawk  Valley 
to  Lake  Ontario  in  operation,  steamers  and  barges  could  make  use  of 
the  Welland  Canal,  allowing  the  time  for  building  the  Niagara  Canal 
and  the  fleet  of  standard  vessels. 

Secondly,  the  fleets  of  steamers  and  barges  woxild  be  enhanced  in 
value  on  account  of  the  two  outlets  to  the  ocean,  and  even  a  third  one 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  which  can  be  hoijed  for. 

Without  strong  reasons  for  a  change,  the  dimensions  of  neighbor- 
ing waterways,  even  when  a  little  less  profitable,  should  be  accejjted. 
The  Canadian  canals  may  keep  their  present  dimensions  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  the  ship  canal  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  may 
not  come  at  all,  for  two  reasons.  After  a  ship  canal  is  built  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  no  second  shijj  canal  would  be 
needed  to  the  Gulf,  for  no  ocean  steamer  would  choose  such  a  long 
inland  waterway  in  competition  with  cheap  river  steamers  and  still 
cheaper  barges.  But  a  deep  barge  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  another  one  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River,  would 
form,  with  the  Canadian  and  the  New  York  canals,  a  great  system  of 
uniform  waterways  opening  half  a  continent  to  steamers  and  barges  of 
standard  dimensions. 

Alfred  Noble,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  {by  letter). — The  time  required  Mr.  Noble, 
for  the  passage  of  a  ship  through  the  proposed  Deep  Waterway  is  per- 
haps  as   likely  to   provoke  discussion  as  any  point  in  Mr.  Wisner's 
paper.     The  writer,  having  taken  jjart  in  the  investigation  from  which 
Mr.  Wisner's  conclusion  resulted,  will  present  an  outline  of  it. 

The  movement  of  a  ship  through  the  artificial  channels  of  the  Deep 
Waterway  would  be  obstructed  by  two  different  sets  of  causes:  1st.  Re- 
duction of  speed  due  to  the  restricted  dimensions  and  curvature  of  the 
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Mr.  Noble,  "waterway  and  the  meeting  of  ships  therein;  and  2d,  delays  for  passage 
of  locks. 

Any  restriction  in  a  waterway,  whether  of  depth  or  width,  will 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  a  ship  passing  through  it.  Lake  St. 
Clair  furnishes  an  example  of  a  waterway  where  the  restricted  dimen- 
sion is  depth,  the  width  being  several  miles.  The  logs  of  two  ships, 
each  loaded  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  showed  a  reduc- 
tion of  speed  of  16  to  18%,  as  compared  with  the  speed  of  the  same 
ships  in  the  deep  water  of  Lake  Huron.  While  data  on  this  point  are 
not  as  numerous  as  might  be  desired,  it  was  believed  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  to  assume  a  reduction  of  20%,  which  was  adopted  in  the  investi- 
gation referred  to.  New  data,  collected  since  the  close  of  the  investi- 
gation, confirm  those  used. 

If  the  width  of  the  waterway  is  also  restricted,  new  retarding  con- 
ditions result.  When  the  ship  moves  forward  its  length,  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  its  displacement  passes  between  the  ship  and  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  waterway  to  maintain  the  water  level,  creating  a 
back  current.  If  the  speed  of  the  ship  through  the  water  remains  the 
same  as  in  wide,  shoal  water,  its  speed  past  a  fixed  land  point  will  be 
reduced  by  the  speed  of  the  back  current.  In  the  investigation  this 
reduction  was  made,  although  the  amount  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
excessive,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  proper  reduction  was  already 
in  part  provided  for  by  the  adopted  reduction  of  20%  for  the  efi"ect  of 
shoal  water,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  the  amount  of  water 
transferred  from  the  bow  of  the  ship  to  the  stern  was  calculated  as  the 
product  of  its  midship  section  by  its  length,  without  allowing  for  the 
reduced  sections  near  the  bow  and  stern.  The  calculated  back  flow 
was  therefore  too  great,  and  the  reduction  of  the  speed  of  the  ship  as 
taken  was  too  great. 

To  create  the  back  flow  and  maintain  it  past  the  ship  requires  a 
head  of  water  which  ojaposes  the  movement  of  the  ship.  This,  how- 
ever, the  investigation  showed  to  be  unimportant  in  the  wide  channel 
adopted  for  the  waterway  and  with  the  speeds  to  be  permitted  in  it. 

These  reductions  of  speed  were  applied  in  the  case  of  a  ship  having 
a  speed  of  12|  miles  per  hour  in  the  deep,  ojaen  lake,  resulting  in 
speeds,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  varying  from  8.2  miles  per 
hour,  in  the  ordinary'  section  215  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  to  9.5  miles 
per  hour  in  a  channel  1  000  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom. 

An  investigation  of  this  kind  must  be  supported  by  experience,  to  be 
trustworthy,  and  therefore  the  actual  movement  of  ships  in  other  canals 
was  examined  with  great  care. 

Manchester  Caua/.— The  bottom  width  is  120  ft.,  the  depth  26  ft., 
and  the  cross-section  is  about  4  400  sq.  ft.  in  earth  sections.  In  a 
paper  presented  to  the  Vllth  International  Congress  on  Navigation, 
in  1898,  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter,  gave  the  dimensions 
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of  a  number  of  vessels  whicli  traversed  the  canal  at  speeds  varying  Mr.  Noble. 
from  7.3  to  13.6  miles  per  hour.  The  slower  rate  was  for  a  ship  255.3 
ft.  long,  33.7  ft  beam,  drawing  17.6  ft.  The  largest  ships  traversing 
the  canal  are  about  450  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  beam.  The  writer  accom- 
panied one  of  the  ships  for  sevei-al  miles  and  carefully  noted  its  speed. 
It  was  loaded  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  canal  bottom,  and  there- 
fore steered  badly,  requiring  the  aid  of  tugs,  but  the  speed  reached  6 
miles  per  hour.  In  the  consideration  of  the  permissible  speed  in  a 
waterway,  either  from  a  theoretical  or  practical  standpoint,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  of  the  ship's  immersed  cross-section  to  that  of  the  water,  is 
a  controlling  feature.  In  the  case  of  the  ship  just  mentioned  the  area 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  waterway  was  3.7  times  the  immersed  cross- 
section  of  the  shiji.     This  ratio  will  be  designated  r. 

Suez  Canal. — When  opened,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the 
bottom  width  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  72  ft., and  ships  were  permitted  to 
move  at  the  rate  of  6.2  miles  per  hour.  The  value  of  r  for  the  larger 
ships  was  probably  a  little  greater  than  3.  The  bottom  width  of  the 
standard  section  of  the  Deei3  Waterway  is  almost  exactly  three 
times  as  much,  and  the  cross-section  of  the  largest  ships  traversing 
it  will  probably  not  be  as  great.  If  the  comijarison  be  made  by 
means  of  the  ratio  r,  its  value  for  the  largest  ships  expected  in  the 
Deep  Waterway  will  be  5.5,  instead  of  3,  as  at  Suez.  Whether  the 
comparison  of  these  ratios,  or  of  bottom  widths,  be  made,  a  speed 
of  8.2  miles  per  hour  in  the  Deep  Waterway  will  ajjpear  to  be  much 
safer  than  one  of  6.2  miles  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

As  to  the  practicable  rate  of  speed  and  degree  of  security  attain- 
able in  an  artificial  waterway,  no  better  example  can  be  cited  than  the 
St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  where  serious  accidents  seldom  or  never  occur. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  most  crowded  waterway  in  the  world.  The 
maximum  speed  permitted  by  regulations  is  8  miles  per  hour,  but  the 
largest  freight  steamers  frequently  jiass  at  a  higher  rate;  the  largest 
passenger  ships  attain  a  rate  of  11  to  13  miles  per  hour  and  a  speed  of 
15.4  miles  per  hour  is  of  record. 

With  these  examples  in  view,  the  speed  of  8.2  miles  per  hour  in  a 
straight  waterway  of  215  ft.  bottom  width  appears  moderate.  The 
width  is  to  be  increased  on  all  curves  of  less  than  12  000  ft.  radius, 
the  widening  being  1  ft.  for  each  reduction  of  200  ft.  in  the  radius.  A 
reduction  of  permissible  si^eed,  equal  in  miles  per  hour  to 

1.5  X  degree  of  curve, 
is  made  in  the  standard  canal  section,  the  reduction  being  reduced 
where  the  bottom  width  is  greater.     While  this  allowance  is  purely 
arbitrary,  it  is  believed  to  be  siifficient. 

In  the  Suez,  and  other  very  narrow  waterways,  one  of  two  meeting 
ships  ties  up.  This  is  not  found  necessary  in  the  artificial  channels  in 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  but  the  speed  of  both  ships  is  reduced.    In  the 
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Mr.  Noble.  300-ft.  channels  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  where  the  channel  banks  are- 
submerged,  the  regulations  provide  that  the  speed  of  botli  ships  shall 
be  reduced  to  6  miles  from  a  permitted  speed  of  9,  and,  excepting  in 
special  localities  where  the  current  is  very  strong,  this  has  been  found 
suflScient.  In  the  somewhat  narrower  channel  of  the  Deep  Waterway 
the  assumed  reduction  of  speed  is  to  about  4  miles  per  hour.  The 
number  of  meetings  is  deduced  from  an  assumed  traffic  of  25  000  000 
registered  tons  annually  carried  in  ships  averaging  2500  tons  net  reg- 
ister, or  10  000  ships  jaer  year.  This  discussion  thus  far  relates  to 
channels  in  earth.  Objection  may  be  made  that  in  channels  in  rock 
with  rough  sides  such  sjaeeds  would  be  dangerous.  The  reply  to  this 
would  be  that  no  such  channels  are  contemplated.  In  rock  the  bottom 
width  is  to  be  increased  and  the  sides  made  vertical,  by  channeling 
machines  where  the  rock  is  sound,  and  by  retaining  walls  where  these 
are  necessary. 

The  delays  at  locks  will  not  be  discussed  here  in  like  detail; 
briefly,  the  allowance  for  these  delays  is  based  on  ample  experience 
at  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  in  the  movement  of  shij)s  and  the  other 
operations  of  locking.  In  addition  to  this  a  considerable  period  has 
been  allowed  arbitrarily  for  delays  at  lake  points  where,  after  storms, 
vessels  may  occasionally  arrive  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  passed 
through  the  next  lock,  and  for  smaller  delays  at  each  intermediate  lock. 

In  designing  this  waterway  the  view  has  prevailed  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  making  unless  it  were  adapted  to  more  speedy  navigation 
than  the  principal  foreign  canals.  A  much  wider  prism  and  better 
lock  facilities  are  therefore  provided,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  estimates  of  time  required  for  passage  through  it  will  stand 
investigation. 
Mr.  Haupt.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — These  papers 
open  up  a  broad  field  for  discussion,  not  only  in  engineering  and 
economics,  but  in  administration  and  statecraft. 

Mr.  Randolph's  succinct  discussion  contains  much  in  little,  and  is 
certainly  a  sagacious  compromise,  as  it  makes  provision  for  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  the  cajjacity  of  the  waterway. 

Experience  has  invariably  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  rigid 
dimensions  to  keej)  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  commerce  and 
the  necessity  of  a  flexibility  which  will  adapt  itself  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  tonnage. 

As  early  as  1847  (before  the  Sault  Canal  was  seriously  thought  of) 
the  late  J.  J.  Abert,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Colonel,  IT.  S.  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  discussed  the  "  Probable  Increase  "  of  the  Lake 
trade,  in  an  official  report  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he 
said:* 

"  It  is  difficult  to  approach  this  part  of  the  inquiry  without  fear  of 

*  Ex.  Doc.  No.  19.    Thirtieth  Congress.    H.  of  Rep.,  First  Session,  Jan.  12th,  1848. 
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appearing  to  exaggerate.  Those  who  knew  these  Lakes  thirty  years  Mr.  Haupt. 
ago,  and  who  know  them  now,  will  admit  that  existing  facts  have 
baffled  human  expectations,  and  that  the  wildest  speculations  of  the 
imagination  have  been  more  than  realized  in  the  vast  increase  of  their 
commerce.  Then,  if  we  examine  into  the  elements  of  this  increase,  we 
can  perceive  no  reason  to  doubt  a  less  energetic  action  of  these  ele- 
ments, for  many  years  to  come,  than  has  been  realized  in  the  past." 

That  this  forecast  has  been  fully  justified  by  subsequent  events  is 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  General  O.  M.  Poe,  whose  investiga- 
tions of  the  tonnage  through  the  Lakes  well  qualified  him  to  state  the 
facts.     He  said: 

"For  thirty-five  years  I  have  watched  the  increase  of  the  Great 
Lakes  commerce,  but  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  has  been  able  to 
expand  in  ideas  at  the  same  rate.  The  wildest  expectations  of  one 
year  seem  absurdly  tame  by  the  side  of  the  actual  facts  of  the 
next." 

In  view  of  this  experience,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  read  that  so 
keen  a  statesman  as  Henry  Clay  oiJi>osed  Hon.  John  Norvell's  motion 
to  construct  this  canal,  in  1840,  by  the  statement  that  it  was  "a  work 
beyond  the  remotest  settlement  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
moon." 

Henry  Clay  evidently  did  not  know  of  the  latent  resources  of  the 
Lake  basin,  nor  the  relative  economies  of  water  transportation — and 
even  at  the  present  time  there  is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
effect  upon  our  industrial  growth  due  to  increased  facilities. 

It  is  well  known  that  transportation  seeks  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance (as  measured  by  the  total  cost  from  mine  to  market).  Tolls,  • 
transfer  and  terminal  charges  are  as  much  an  element  of  diversion  as 
are  physical  obstacles.  The  Carnegie  (Company  is  now  making  efforts 
to  ship  direct  from  Lake  ports  ria  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
Canals,  after  making  the  overland  portage  by  rail.  Were  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  River  Ship  Canal  opened  it  would  not  only  greatly 
facilitate  this  movement,  but  it  would  also  augment  the  coal  tonnage 
to  Eastern  Atlantic  ports,  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  unwise  not 
to  make  provision  in  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  for  not  less  than 
between  15  000  000  and  20  000  000  cargo-tons  soon  after  its  ojjening  to 
tidewater.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  the  contention  of 
Major  Symons,  that  if  the  freight  once  reached  Lake  Ontario  it 
would  not  lock  up  over  a  high  divide  and  longer  route  to  maintain  the 
City  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  terminus,  but  would  be  switched 
oEvia  the  Montreal  route;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  for  denying  to  th6  densely  peopled  manufacturing  and 
productive  agricultural  districts  tributary  to  the  Lakes  the  advantages 
of  lower  rates  and  more  extensive  markets.  New  York  City  is  not  the 
United  States,  and  if  that  city  may  not  share  in  the  benefits  (which 
the  writer  does  not  admit  would  happen),  other  sections  should  not 
be  debarred  from  such  advantages. 
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Mr.  Haupt.  It  is  said  that  "if  built  by  the  United  States,  the  benefits  should 
all  accrue  to  the  United  States;"  and,  again,  "its  benefits  should 
accrue  only  to  the  United  States."  The  only  route  which  permits  this 
is  that  "along  the  line  of  the  present  Erie  Canal,"  and  hence  the 
prism  of  lesser  dimensions,  with  a  barge  system  of  carriers,  is  urged. 

But  can  the  beneficent  influences  of  a  canal  or  cheap  water  route 
be  restricted  to  any  country?  Do  not  the  waterways  of  France  and 
Germany  enable  our  exports  and  their  imports  to  permeate  every 
avenue  of  trade,  and  supply  points  not  otherwise  accessible  at  the 
same  rates,  to  the  benefit  of  our  producers?  If  our  shortest  and 
cheapest  route  to  our  foreign  markets  lies  through  Canadian  waters, 
is  there  any  reason  why  our  producers  should  not  utilize  them  rather 
than  pay  for  transfers  and  storage  at  both  ends  of  a  broken  and 
circuitous  route? 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  staple  products  of  a  State  tributary 
to  a  deep  water  route  are  quoted  higher  than  those  at  remote  points 
and  which  require  transhipments,  so  that  the  producer  reaps  the 
benefit  of  the  cheaper  route,  while  the  consumer  also  buys  at  a  lower 
price  because  of  the  economy  in  cost  of  carriage. 

Money  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  an  expensive  system  requiring,^ 
say,  60%  of  the  gross  income  for  operation  when  one  is  available  which 
can  be  maintained  and  operated  for  one-half  or  one-third  this  cost,  is 
extravagant.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Stevenson  that  the  value  of  a 
commercial  channel  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  depth,  while  the  economy 
of  bulk  movements  is  fully  sustained  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size 
of  ocean  freighters  and  the  demand  for  deeper  channels  to  carry  them. 

Many  minor  questions  suggest  themselves,  as  speed,  ratio  of  beam 
dimension  to  section  of  canal  trunk,  number  of  trips  per  annum,  cost 
of  plant  for  a  given  tonnage  movement,  etc.,  which  have  been  more  or 
ess  fully  treated  at  the  Navigation  Congresses  and  by  the  members  of 
this  Society,  so  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  review  them  here,  as  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  is  merely  to  emphasize  the  need  of  making  early 
provision  for  the  largest  movement,  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  traffic  in  sight. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  appreciated  that  by  the  year  1930  our 
population  will  have  almost  doubled,  and  that  we  are  increasing  three 
times  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
whose  statistics  are  available  to  the  writer.  Ordinary  prudence 
would  therefore  demand  that  early  provision  be  made  to  maintain  our 
freedom  of  internal  circulation,  and  the  creation  of  external  markets  to 
provide  emi^loyment  for  the  next  generation,  and  prevent  degenera- 
tion and  distress. 

During  the  past  century  each  decennial  ratio  has  shown  an  average 
decrease  of  -4-0-0  of  the  preceding  ratio,  yet  the  actual  numerical 
increase   of  population  has  gone    on   in    a  geometrical   ratio.      The 
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increase  during  the  past  decade,  for  example,  was  nearly  14  000  000,  Mr.  Haupt. 
or  more  than  the  entire  increase  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1830, 
and  between  1920  and  1930  the  increase  should  be  about  25  000  000 
souls.  Another  factor  which  will  augment  greatly  the  commerce 
through  the  enlarged  canal  will  be  the  opening  of  the  link  between 
Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River,  now  being  urged  by  the  Illinois 
River  Valley  Association,  thus  bringing  the  waterways  of  the  Great 
Basin  into  unison  with  those  of  the  Lakes  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation. This  is  not  so  remote  as  was  the  Sault  Canal  in  1840,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  great  and  urgent  improvements  required  by  the  present 
generation,  and  which  will  promote  the  future  of  our  great  Republic. 
Let  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  be  found  in  the  forefront 
of  all  these  great  movements  to  develop  our  commerce. 

RuDoiiPH  Hering,  M.  Am.   Soc.  C.    E.    (by   letter). — The  relative  Mr.  Hering. 
merits  of  a  ship  canal  and  a  barge  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
River  have  evidently  been  insufficiently  demonstrated  to  enable  a  de- 
cision to  be  reached  at  present — a  strong  array  of  facts  and  talented 
arguments  still  appearing  on  both  sides. 

One  might  draw  the  inference  that  therefore  a  fair  balance  exists 
between  the  two  projects,  and  that  the  total  advantages  are  nearly 
equal,  although  not  identical.  It  seems  more  jirobable,  however,  that 
there  is  as  yet  insufficient  knowledge  regarding  some  of  the  facts  which 
must  control  the  enterprise,  and  that  considerable  time  may  yet  elapse 
before  they  are  obtained. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  construction  there  should  not  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  if  a  definite  plan  is  once  established.  The  probable 
revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  speculative  sum,  and  neither  the 
authors  nor  some  of  the  discussors  seem  to  have  supj^orted  their  as- 
sumptions with  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  either  the  capitalist  or  the 
legislator.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  here  there  is  room  for  more 
facts. 

Leading  up  to  the  revenue  is  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  the  canal; 
and  this  depends  partly  upon  the  tolls  to  be  exacted  and  partly  upon 
the  speed  which  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  vessels  capable  of  making  16  knots 
per  hour  in  open  sea,  with  a  midship  section  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
canal,  and  using  the  same  power,  made  only  between  5  and  6  knots  per 
hour.  In  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Austral,  with  43  revolutions  of  the  screw, 
and  capable  of  making  a  speed  of  11  knots  in  open  sea,  made  only  5 
knots  per  hour.  We,  therefore,  cannot  rely  on  much  higher  sjaeeds 
than  these  for  large  vessels,  even  in  a  ship  canal  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, which  fact,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  affects  the  probable 
revenue. 

The  suggestion  that  steamers  from  the  Upper  Lakes  would  go  to 
Europe  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  that  is,  through  Canada,  instead 
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Mr.  Hering.  of  ^•ia  New  York  City,  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  argue  against  the 
ship  canal,  any  more  than  a  statement  that  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, passing  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  through  Canada,  would  injure 
our  national  interests.  Why  should  not  a  United  States  steamer,  as 
well  as  a  railroad  train,  pass  through  Canada?  The  section  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  New  York  would  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  business  in- 
tended for  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  may  not  be  improbable  that  even  the 
Gulf  Coast  could  be  supplied  more  economically  by  such  a  ship  canal 
from  the  Lakes,  and  without  transfer,  than  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
or  by  rail. 

One  reason,  not  already  suggested,  why  private  capital  prefers  in- 
vestments in  railroads  to  long  canals,  may  be  the  fact  that  the  capital 
required  is  very  much  larger.  The  investor  is  not  much  interested  in 
the  other  fact,  that  the  running  expenses  are  much  larger  for  railroads 
than  for  canals. 
Mr.  Rafter.  Geokge  W.  Raftek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  by  (letter).— Mr.  Hinds  writes 
approvingly  of  the  continuously-descending  canal  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  but  it  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that,  had  he  possessed 
more  extensive  information  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  route,  this 
project  would  not  have  received  his  approval.  In  the  end  it  will  pass 
into  the  realm  of  impractical  projects,  which  have  only  gained  im- 
portance so  long  as  the  conditions  were  iinknown. 

The  writer  was  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Canal  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Roosevelt.  This  Committee  began  by  assuming 
that  a  continuously-descending  canal  was  in  every  way  a  meritorious 
project,  and  hence  directed,  first  of  all,  that  it  be  examined  in  detail. 
It  soon  appeared  that  there  were  two  routes,  as  follows:  (1)  A  south- 
ern route,  which  passed  to  the  south  of  Seneca  River;  (2)  A  northern 
route,  passing  to  the  north  of  that  stream;  and  finally,  a  roiite  which 
was  not  continuously-descending,  via  Seneca  River  itself.  The  southern 
route  is  the  one  suggested  by  Elnathan  Sweet,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  On 
very  casual  examination  it  appeared  certain  that  this  route  involved  very 
great  difficulties  for  the  entire  distance  from  Newark  (the  proposed 
Ijoint  of  diversion)  to  near  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  over  50  miles.  The 
country  is  sand  and  gravel,  with  absolutely  no  stone,  while  at  Syracuse 
there  is  a  very  heavy  cut  to  be  made.  The  Montezuma  marsh  is  also 
encountered.  Even  for  a  12-ft.  canal  the  estimate  for  58  miles  was 
$29  000  OUO. 

The  southern  route  having  turned  out  to  be  exceedingly  expensive, 
a  route  to  the  north  of  Seneca  River  was  then  examined.  The  region 
here  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  to  the  south,  except  that  the 
Montezuma  marsh  is  avoided.  There  would  be  a  crossing  of  Seneca 
River,  a  short  distance  east  of  Baldwinsville,  which  would  require  a 
very  deep  and  heavy  foundation  for  an  aqueduct.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  route  was  $22  000  000  for  about  58  miles. 
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The  higli-level,  continuously-descending  canal,  by  either  the  north-  Mr.  Rafter, 
•em  or  southern  routes,  having  thus  developed  very  great  difficulties, 
the  writer  then  proposed  the  Seneca  River  route,  which  in  every  par- 
ticular answers  the  requirements.  Sjiace  will  not  be  taken  to  describe 
this  route  in  detail.  The  State  Engineer  informs  the  writer  that  his 
report  thereon  will  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1900,  which 
will  make  it  available  to  anyone  interested.  Attention,  however,  may 
be  directed  to  the  maps  which  accompany  the  report.  They  were  com- 
piled from  the  field  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  a  scale  of 
T5"ooo>  and  exhibit,  it  is  believed,  every  necessary  feature. 

In  addition  to  these  three  routes,  an  extension  of  the  Syracuse 
level,  east  and  west,  was  examined.  The  total  distance,  carefully 
gone  over,  was  fully  300  miles.  Approximate  profiles  were  j^lotted 
for  the  several  routes,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
unknown  jiroblems  in  the  country  from  Newark  to  Syracuse,  all  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  report  in  considerable  detail. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  examination  is  that 
for  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  deep  waterway,  the 
project,  while  not  absolutely  impossible,  becomes  substantially  im- 
practical. There  are  ways  by  which  the  same  result  may  be  obtained 
«o  much  cheaper  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  a  canal 
"will  ever  be  carried  out  by  the  continuously-descending  route. 

The  locations  of  the  several  canal  lines  are  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bury  the  canal  below  the  present  surface,  as  far  as  possible,  thus 
insuring  freedom  from  embankment  breaks.  By  way  of  further  insur- 
ance, embankments  over  10  ft.*  in  height  have  been  designed  with 
masonry  core  walls,  in  accordance  with  the  best  recent  jjractice.  Under 
10  ft.  in  height  they  have  been  designed  merely  with  puddle  walls. 
In  water-tight  materials,  the  puddle  walls  have  been  omitted. 

Some  question  may  arise  as  to  the  necessity  for  masonry  core  walls  in 
•canal  embankments.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  they  are  necessary,  in  such 
large  construction  as  is  here  proposed,  as  an  absolute  guarantee  against 
breaks.  A  main  line  of  transportation — a  national  highway — should 
not  be  subject  to  the  possibility  of  broken  embankments,  with  conse- 
quent delay  of  all  traffic  for  5  to  15  days. 

In  order  to  show  the  experience  under  this  head  on  the  New  Yoi'k 
State  Canals,  Table  No.  10  is  submitted.  This  table  includes  all  breaks 
reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  from  1888  to  1898, 
inclusive,  except  for  the  year  1890,  for  which  the  data  are  not  at  hand. 

The  most  serious  break  was  that  at  the  Adams  Basin  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  1888,  which  stopped  all  navigation  between  Rochester  and 
IBuff'alo  for  12  days. 

In  1891,  two  breaks  on  the  Erie  Canal  occurred  at  the  same  time — 
one  at  an  aqueduct  and  the  other  a  defective  embankment — which 
required  10^  and  9  days,  respectively,  to  repair. 
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Mr.  Rafter.  TABLE  No.   30. 


Year. 

Number  of  breaks 
reported. 

Total  detention,  in 
days. 

Percentage  of  a 

navigation  season  of 

210  days. 

1888 

7 
4 
5 
5 
4 
6 
3 
2 
4 
11 

24 
14 
28 

7 
21 
10 
12 

6 
55 
74 

li.4 

1889 

6.5 

1891 

18.3 

1892 

3.3 

1893 

10.0 

1894 

4.8 

1895 

5.7 

1896 

3.9 

1897            

26.2 

1898 

35.2 

Totals  for  10  years 

51 

251 

Average  12.0 

In  1893,  a  break  of  an  embankment  of  the  Glens  Falls  feeder 
required  11  days  to  repair. 

In  1896,  there  were  two  breaks,  and  the  total  detention  was  only  6 
days.  One  of  these  breaks  was  on  the  Black  Eiver  Canal  and  the  other 
on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  1897,  a  serious  break  occurred  on  the  Forestport  feeder,  which 
required  38  days  for  repairs.  These  figures  are  included  in  the  total 
detention  for  that  year. 

In  1898,  the  total  number  of  breaks  was  eleven,  causing  a  total 
detention  of  74  days,  of  which  16  are  included  in  the  repairs  of  a  break 
in  the  Forestport  feeder  embankment  at  the  same  point  as  the  break 
in  1897.  "With  the  exception  of  two  breaks  on  the  Champlain  Canal, 
all  the  other  breaks  of  1898  were  on  the  Erie  Canal,  the  total  deten- 
tion from  the  Erie  Canal  breaks  being  53^  days.  The  Erie  Canal  breaks 
were  all  through  embankments,  and,  with  one  exception,  were  at 
points  where  culverts  pass  under.  The  detail  of  the  foregoing  breaks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works. 

The  statements  given  in  the  Superintendent's  reports  show  that 
muskrats,  by  their  burrowing,  frequently  cavise  embankment  breaks. 
So  far  as  known,  masonry  core  walls  are  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
this  difficulty. 

Breaks  at  and  about  the  ends  of  locks  form  also  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  whole.  The  carrying  of  a  concrete  core  wall  into 
the  embankments  at  the  lower  ends  of  locks  would  correct  this- 
difficulty. 

A  strong  argument  for  the  additional  expenditure  required  to 
construct  core  walls  in  embankments  may  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going tabulation  of  the  number  of  breaks,  etc.,  from  1888  to  1898, 
inclusive.    Even  when  cases  like  the  Forestijort  feeder  breaks,  in  1897" 
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and  1898,  are  deducted,  the  cleai*  indication  is  that  embankments  Mr.  Rafter, 
without  core  walls  are  too  dangerous  for  a  great  through  transporta- 
tion line  such  as  is  here  proposed.  Such  a  line,  to  be  satisfactory  to 
all  the  interests  using  it,  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  beyond  the 
mutations  of  ordinary  accidents.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  any 
time-limit  contracts  with  the  possibility  of  delays  of  5  to  20  days 
caused  by  breaks. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  question  on  its  merits  it  must  be 
further  remembered  that  doubling  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  canal 
prism  makes  the  destructive  effect  of  breaks  at  least  fourfold  as  great 
as  at  present.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  damages  would,  therefore, 
become  very  large.  * 

Taking  the  foregoing  into  account,  the  writer's  view  is  that  new 
work  should  include  estimates  for  masonry  core  walls  in  all  embank- 
ments over  10  ft.  in  height. 

E.  P.  J.  TuTEiN-NoLTHENius,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  Mr.  Tutein- 
writer  agrees  with  Mr.  North  that  all  sea  commerce  is  not  carried  in  ^  emus, 
ocean  leviathans,  but  that  fair  jirofits  may  be  made  by  smaller  vessels. 
Freighters  of  the  same  size  as  the  steamers  which  run  regiilarly  from 
Coin  and  Duisburg,  on  the  Khine,  to  different  ports  on  the  North  Sea, 
and  are  said  to  pay  a  dividend  of  13^^,  would  probably  carry  freight 
advantageously  from  Duluth  to  New  York  if  a  canal  of  proper  dimen- 
sions existed  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Hudson. 

As  will  be  seen  by  Table  No.  11,  which  gives  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  marine  steamers  now  running  on  the  Rhine,  different  companies 
build  ships  of  different  lengths,  and  each  adheres  to  the  dimensions 
once  preferred,  which  seems  to  prove  that,  between  certain  limits,  all 
types  are  profitable.  For  example,  the  Hamburg  Steamship  Company 
in  1885  preferred  steamers  about  230  ft.  in  length,  and  the  new  vessel 
built  for  it  in  1899  is  of  almost  the  same  size,  while  the  Neptune  Com- 
pany (the  largest  owner  of  this  kind  of  steamers),  prefers  vessels  of 
less  length,  only  increasing  from  140  ft.  in  1890  to  170  ft.  in  1898. 

When  the  Rhine  is  at  an  extremely  low  level — which  seldom 
happens — these  steamers  cannot  load  to  their  full  draft,  and  part  of 
their  freight  is  then  stowed  in  barges,  which  the  steamer  tows  along- 
side, until  approaching  the  ocean.  Then  this  suiajalemental  cargo  is 
transferred  to  the  steamer,  while  descending  the  river,  in  order  to  lose 
no  time  by  stopping.     The  barges  remain  in  the  river. 

The  great  pecuniary  advantage  of  not  transferring  freight  in  an 

intermediate  port  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  companies  make 

greater  profit  by  loading  their  small  marine  craft  at  Coin,  and  sending 

them  directly,  say  to  Hamburg,  than  by  building  large  barges,  such 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cost  of  repairs  to  breaks  and  the  ensuing  dam- 
ages for  the  last  40  or  .50  years,  or  since  the  enlargement  of  1835-62  was  fully  completed. 
Withovit  having  the  figures  at  hand  the  writer  has  little  doubt  that,  on  the  "average,  the 
cost  of  such  breaks  would  have  paid  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  properly  constructed 
core  walls. 
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as  iTSually  carry  the  Rhine  exports  to  Rotterdam,  where  the  freight  is  Mr.  Tutein- 
transferred  to  ocean  steamers.  And  yet  these  harges  carry  freight 
very  economically,  some  being  even  328  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad  and 
drawing  9  ft. ;  while  the  excellent  condition  of  the  Rhine  estuary 
allows  ocean  steamers  of  any  size  to  enter  the  inland  port  of  Rotter- 
dam. 

Canals  of  sufficient  dimensions  are  not  only  a  boon  to  the  counties 
they  cross,  but  to  the  whole  country  at  large,  as  they  put  an  efficient 
check  on  railway  tariffs.  For  this  reason  the  Netherlands  railway 
freight  tariffs  are  not  as  high  as  those  of  Belgium  and  Prussia,  where 
canals  cannot  compete  as  effectually  with  the  iron  road.  While  in 
Belgium  two-thirds,  and  in  Prussia  even  three-fourths,  of  the  railway 
earnings  are  contributed  by  the  freight  traffic,  in  the  Netherlands  the 
revenues  from  freight-carrying  do  not  amount  to  50^  of  the  total 
income  of  the  iron  roads. 

Although  the  Dutch  canals  are  efficient,  they  still  leave  much 
freight  for  the  railroads,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  12.* 

Table  No.  12  shows  that  in  bulk  the  railways  carry  less  than  the 
waterways;  in  value,  the  first  are  favored,  which  is  natural,  as  articles 
of  great  value  more  easily  bear  the  higher  railway  rates. 

In  Table  No.  13,  the  imports  from  Prussia  during  the  same  year, 
1894,  are  analyzed,  after  abstracting  that  part  of  the  imports  which 
only  traverses  the  Netherlands.  It  shows  clearly  that  for  the  products 
the  waterway  is  often  chosen  even  though  a  greater  number  of 
consumers  is  reached  more  directly  by  rail;  for  strangers  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  a  Dutchman  always  lives  near  a  canal;  this  is  only 
true  for  parts  of  some  provinces. 


TABLE  No.  12. 


Tons 

of   1  000  KILOGRAMS   =    2  204  LBS. 

Total  of  imports  and  exports, 
1894. 

By  rivers  and  canals. 

By  road. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

steam 

vessels. 

Common 
roads. 

Railroads. 

Imports  from  Prussia 

3  017  585 

4  440  483 

1  962  431 
1  619  959 

156  727 

292  777 

135  149 
129  421 

42  662 
113  415 

54  597 
62  324 

3  236  217 

Exports  to  Prussia 

944  533 

Imports  from  Belgium 

1  0-iO  076 

Exports  to  Belgium 

1  112  335 

*  Tables  Nos.  12  and  13  are  extracted  from  a  study  which  the  writer  published  in  the 
Dutch  Economist,  of  1896.  The  chosen  year,  1894,  offers  no  peculiarities,  but  more  recent 
years  would  probably  show  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  river  transportation,  as  the  total 
number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  the  Prussian  frontier  increased  from  44  469  in 
1894  to  46  089  in  1899,  while  the  average  size  of  the  ships  was  almost  doubled. 
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TABLE  No.  13. 


Mr.  Well& 


Imports  from  Prussia,  for 

Tons  of  1  000  kilograms 
=  2  204  LBS. 

Value. 

domestic  use,  1891. 

By  river  and 
canal. 

By  railroad. 

By  river  and 
canal. 

By  railroad. 

Coal  and  fuel  (wood) 

1425  000 
167  000 
488  (X)0 
38  000 
80  000 
137  000 
108  000 
43  000 

1000 
23  000 
10  000 

2  255  000 
32  000 

$3  550  000 

850  000 

175  uOO 

325  000 

975  000 

9  325  01)0 

8  725  000 

3  500  000 

50  000 

25  000 

400  000 

$5  675  000 

Building  materials 

125  000 

Stone  for  river  works  (rip- rap).. 

Lumber 

22  000 
17  000 
163  000 
96  UOO 
52  000 

9  000 

32  000 

4000 

175  000 

Ore 

425  000 

Manufactured  metal 

13  175  000 

Fabrics 

7  800  000 

Agricultural  products 

3  275  000 

Item  from  the  Indies   and  the 
Orient 

1  350  000 

50  000 

Unclassified  freight 

350  000 

Totals 

2  520  000 

2  682  000 

$27  900  000 

$31  400  000 

In  conclusion,  although  it  is  evident  that  a  canal  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Lakes  will  never  offer  such  facilities  as  the  Rhine,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  a  canal  better  adapted  to  modern  needs  than  the 
present  Erie  Canal  (which,  however,  considering  the  period  of  original 
construction,  is  a  masterpiece  not  equaled  in  Europe),  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  New  York  and  to  the  counties  it  crosses.  It  will  also 
stimulate  the  railways  to  still  more  economical  management,  and  thus 
be  a  profit  to  everybody. 

Lionel  B.  Wells,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— In  1900,  the  tonnage 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  reached  3  000  000  tons,  of  which  2  800  000 
tons  were  in  sea-going  ships.  The  canal  was  constructed  to  accommo- 
date shijis  of  3  000  to  4  000  tons,  but  ships  of  nearly  6  000  tons  gross 
have  been  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  trading  to  Manchester,  and 
do  so. 

The  largest  ship  which  has  hitherto  navigated  to  Manchester  is  the 
S.S.  Samoa,  6  839  tons  gi-oss  measurement.  Her  cargo  included  20  000 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  heaviest  tonnage  delivered  on  the  quays  from  one  bottom  is 
between  6  000  and  7  000  tons.  These  large  shijjs  make  5  knots  an  hour 
in  the  canal.  They  are  limited  to  this  speed,  but  smaller  ones  are  per- 
mitted to  steam  at  8  knots,  when  it  is  found  by  observation  of  the  par- 
ticular vessel  that  this  is  not  injurious  to  the  canal  banks. 

The  writer  has  jjassed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  ship  329  ft.  by 
39  ft. ,  drawing  21  ft.  of  Avater  and  having  a  gToss  tonnage  of  2  200  tons. 
This  ship,  at  sea,  made  11  knots;  in  the  canal  she  was  driven  at  full 
speed  and  made  8  knots,  a  loss  of  27. 2  per  cent.  The  regulation  limits 
speed  to  5.33  knots,  but  it  is  ignored  when  out  of  sight  of  the  official. 
At  8  knots  there  was  considerable  wash,  and  undoubtedly  the  banks 
were  injured. 
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In  1885,  the  writer  made  some  experiments  on  canal-boat  propulsion  Mr.  Wells, 
in  a  canal  90  ft.  wide  on  the  surface,  from  11  to  12  ft.  deep,  and  ha\dng 
a  sectional  area  of  about  700  sq.  ft. 

The  trial  was  made  with  a  steam  tug  76  ft.  long,  12  ft.  8  ins.  wide, 
having  a  draft  amidships  of  5  ft.  3  ins.,  and  an  immersed  amidship- 
section  of  60  sq.  ft.  The  speed  on  a  lake  was  10^  miles,  and  in  the  canal 
7i  miles,  a  droji  of  26.8  per  cent. 

Over  the  same  course,  a  steam  launch  79  ft.  long,  7  ft.  9  ins.  wide, 
with  an  immersed  amidship-section  of  30  sq.  ft.  was  tried,  and  made  8} 
miles  in  the  lake  and  7i  miles  in  the  canal,  a  drop  of  9.09  per  cent. 

L.  E.  CooLEY,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  following  notes  Mr.  Cooley. 
are  designed  to  present  some  data  on  the  relative  value  of  three  pro- 
jects for  a  waterway  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  in  respect 
to  the  over-sea  trade  only,  as  the  conditions  may  be  assumed  at  some 
time  in  the  future  and  after  such  waterways  have  had  time  to  develop 
their  logical  relation  to  the  commercial  movement. 

The  conditions  are: 

(1)  Unlimited  ocean  navigation  extended  to  the  Lakes  by  works 

of  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency. 

(2)  Lake  navigation  extended  to  the  seaboard. 

(3)  Barge   navigation   in   barges  of  a  dead  freight  caj^acity  of 

2  500  to  3  000  tons.  The  project  now  under  consideration 
by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  barges  of 
a  capacity  of  1  000  tons,  is  regarded  as  entirely  inadequate 
and  as  holding  out  no  better  promise,  under  future  rail- 
way conditions,  than  the  Erie  Canal  has  experienced  under 
past  and  existing  conditions. 

The  writer  is  twice  on  public  record — in  the  report  signed  by  the 
Advisory  and  Consulting  Engineers  to  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
of  Expenditures  under  the  "  Nine  Million  Act  "  in  1898;  and  again,  in 
1899,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Roosevelt  Committee,"  headed  by  General 
Greene  (which  letter,  however,  was  mangled  in  publication). 

A  policy  of  progressive  change  and  relocation  was  advised  for  the 
Erie  Canal  System,  on  the  basis  of  locks  for  six  canal-boats,  or  330x36 
ft.,  and  an  ultimate  development  for  a  barge  navigation  of  the  capacity 
herein  mentioned. 

The  writer  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  barge  navigation,  and 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  has  advocated  a  barge  route  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf,  with  locks  for  six  barges  in  one  tow,  on  a  depth  of  14  ft. 
This  has  been  the  declared  policy  of  the  State  of  Illinois  since  1889. 
Such  a  fleet  would  carry  15  000  tons  with  great  economy.  He  has 
never  considered,  however,  that  the  economy  could  approach  that  of 
the  single  hull  of  the  same  aggregate  capacity  in  any  trade  for  which 
the  single  hull  is  adapted. 
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Mr.  Cooley.  1.    Thkee  Watekways. 

(A)  Ocean. 

Lock,  660  X  72  X  32  ft.,  for  ships  of  dead  freight  capacity  of 

21  000  net  tons. 
Equated  length  *  of  route,  Chicago  to  New  York,  1  900  miles, 

or  1  000  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 
First  cost,  .^300  000  000. 
Interest,  maintenance  and  operation,  4:%,  or  ^12  000  000  per 

year. 

(B)  Barge. 

Lock,  330  X  36  X  16  ft.,  for  barges  of  dead  freight  capacity  of 

3  000  net  tons. 
Equated    length  *    of    route,    Chicago   to   New   York,    1  60O 

miles,  or  700  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 
First  cost,  ^100  000  000. 

Interest,  maintenance  and  operation  4^^ ,  or  $4  000  000  per  year. 

(Barges  capable  of  carrying  2  500  tons  on  14  ft.,  the  depth  proposed 

for  the  Lakes  and  Gulf  project,  with  locks  for  six  barges  and  tow 

boat;  capacity  on  10  ft.,  1  500  tons.     The  dimensions  ax*e  fixed  on  the 

basis  of  six  Erie  Canal  boats.) 

(C)  Coast  and  Lakes. 

Lock  depth  of  21  ft.  for  boats  having  dead  freight  capacity  of 

6  700  net  tons  for  sea-going  model,  and   8  000  tons   for 

Lake  model. 
Equated  length*  of  route,  Chicago  to  New  York,  1,800  miles, 

or  900  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 
First  cost,  $200  000  000. 
Interest,  operation  and  maintenance,  A%,  or  $8  000  000  per 

year. 

2.  Equivalent  Length, 
(Basis — Ocean  Navigation.) 

Ba7-ge.  —  Cost  of  carrying  1  mile  by  barge  taken  as  equivalent  to 
2|  miles  by  ocean  carrier. 

Coast. — One  mile  equivalent  to  If  miles. 

Lake. — One  mile  equivalent  to  If  miles. 

Rail. — One  mile  equivalent  to  10  miles. 

Terminal  Equivalent. — This  is  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  2  500  miles  of 

ocean  carriage.     This  equivalent  measures,  in  miles  of  actual  carriage, 

the  time  in  port,  port  charges,  cost  of  stowing  and  discharging  cargo; 

in  fact,  all  costs  from  warehouse  or  other  carrier  at  origin  to  warehouse 

or  other  carrier  at  destination,  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  cost 

eii  route. 

*  The  equated  length  will  vary  with  the  normal  speed  in  free  water,  the  rate  allowed 
in  restricted  channels,  and  the  lock  time,  and  will  vary  with  the  treatment.  It  involves 
a  large  field  for  good  judgment. 
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TABLE  No.  14. — Equiyalent  Ocean  Cakbiage,  in   Statute  Miles—  Mr.  Cooley. 

Chicago  to  Liverpool. 
(Ocean,  New  York  to  Liverpool,  3  500  -f  2  500,  or  6  000  statute  miles.) 


Means  of  transit. 

Equivalent  ocean. 

Rate  per  ton. 

Ocean  ( unlimited  waterway) 

7  900  miles 
11  775     " 
11 425     " 
13  767      " 
16  963      " 

$1,580 

2.355 

2.285 

Barge  and  ocean  (one  transfer) 

2.593 

Lake,  rail  and  ocean  (two  transfers) 

3.393 

Note.— Rate  ti ken  at  i  mill  per  ton-mile  for  the  actual  ocean  carriage.  This  corre- 
sponds to  $1.20  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  $1.40  between  Buffalo  and  New  York 
by  rail,  and  $0.79;  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  by  Lake,  the  due  proportion  of  the 
intermediate  charge  being  included.  The  basis  of  comparison  is  the  sixth  class  of  the 
official  classification,  this  being  adopted  as  the  average  of  all  freight  for  the  purposes  of 
apportionment  in  the  Trunk-Line  Association.  Rates  in  the  sixth  class  usually  run  about 
20?^^  above  the  grain  rate.  The  average  of  Lake  freight  is  considerably  lower  than  sixth, 
class. 

[1)  The  barge  can  carry  1  500  miles  rather  than  reship  by  ocean- 
carrier,  and  2  600  miles  rather  than  reship  by  Lake  carrier.  There- 
fore, it  will  do  a  direct  business  between  all  Lake  points  and  all 
Atlantic  Coast  points  permitted  by  navigable  conditions.  The  theory 
of  the  Lakes  and  Gulf  waterway  is  that  barges  can  work  between  Lake 
points  and  jioints  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea. 

(2)  Lake  boats  are  not  considered  more  suitable  for  over-sea  work 
than  barges,  but,  under  suitable  conditions,  they  will  deliver  direct  to 
coast  points.  The  sea-going  model  Avill  be  substituted  for  dii'ect 
service  to  coast  points  remote  from  New  York. 

{3}  The  sea-going  coaster  can  carry  3  033  miles  beyond  New  Y^oi'k 
in  competition  with  a  Lake  boat,  re-shipping  to  an  ocean  carrier  at 
New  York.  It  would,  therefore,  reach  some  distance  beyond  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  Such  boats  are  also  adapted  to  the  trade  of  many 
minor  foreign  ports  and  will  do  a  fraction  of  the  over-sea  business. 

3.  Length  of  Route. 

(a)  Export  wheat  in  1897  was  carried  a  mean  distance  of  4  400  miles 
from  all  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  St.  Lawrence  ports.  The  opening  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  increase  the  mean  freight  route;  4  400  miles  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  a  conservative  measure  from  New  Y'ork  for  all 
foreign  freight  movement  ri/a  the  proposed  canal  route;  and  for  this 
estimate,  all  freight  passing  the  Nicaragua  Canal  may  be  treated  as 
foreign. 

[b)  The  mean  Lake  route  on  wheat  in  1897  was  877  miles,  and  this 
may  be  taken  for  all  freight  involving  reshipment,  for  the  over-sea 
trade,  by  rail  or  Erie  Canal. 

(c)  The  barge  route  will  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  freight  originat- 
ing at,  or  destined  for,  Lake  Erie  ports  which  does  not  now  find  its 
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Mr.  Cooley.  way  to  water  routes  on  account  of  their  shortness.     The  mean  Lake 
route  for  this  condition  is  taken  at  700  miles. 

{d)  The  mean  Lake  route  for  the  21-ft.  canal  may  be  taken  at  750 
miles. 

(e)  The  mean  Lake  route  for  the  ocean  carrier  may  be  taken  at  800 
miles. 

4.  Over-Sea  Movement. 
TABLE  No.   15. 


Relative. 

Actual. 

Lake,  rail  and  ocean 

*1.00 
1.50 
1.90 
3.00 

t  8  000  000 

Barge  and  ocean 

12  000  000 

Lake  and  ocean 

15  200  000 

Ocean 

24  000  000 

*  It  is  presumed,  from  the  relative  freight  rate  for  over-sea  trade,  that  the  21-ft.  chan- 
nel vi'ill  not  produce  a  large  increase  over  the  barge  route,  as  reshipment  is  involved,  ex- 
cept for  small  port  sei-vice.  The  ocean  channel  is  adapted  to  aU  craft,  and  gives  Lake 
ports  all  the  advantages  of  seaports,  with  full  control  over  the  movement  in  tributary 
territory,  and  vrill  very  greatly  increase  the  movement. 

tThe  grain  reaching  tide- water  in  the  crop  season  of  1897  (Atlantic,  Gulf  and  St. 
Lawrence)  was  13  600  OiX)  tons,  and  the  Lake  movement  was  8  100  000  tons.  The  export 
(fiscal  year,  1898)  was  10  300  000  tons.  Over28  000  000  tons,  about  70°„'  of  the  foreign  trade, 
was  handled  between  Portland  and  Norfolk.  The  Lake  grain  in  foreign  movement 
was  probably  6  000  000  tons.  The  total  foreign  movement  ( over-sea),  using  the  Lakes,  is 
taken  at  8  000  000  tons,  and  is  not  assumed  to  increase  with  the  continuance  of  existing 
conditions. 

5.  Value  of  Seevice  in  Over-Sea  Movement. 
TABLE  No.  16— (Compiled  from  Sections  3  and  4.) 


. 

■d 

si 

a 

Carrier. 

a 
^5 

^4 

tod 

>  22 

S5 

>  a 

is 

pi 

f2 

2& 

•3  2 

c 

^i 

COS 

2^ 

m'S 

H 

O 

* 

Lake,  rail  and  ocean  . . 

17  935 

$3,587 

0.000 

8.0 

$0,000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Barge  and  ocean 

13  133 

2.627 

0.960 

12.0 

11.520 

4.0 

7.520 

7.5.V 

Lake  and  ocean 

12  081 

2.416 

1.171 

15.3 

17.799 

8.0 

9.799 

4.9;!ir 

Ocean 

8  700 

1.740 

1.847 

24.0 

44.328 

18.0 

82.328 

10.8.V 

*  See  Section  1  for  capital,  interest,  maintenance  and  operation. 

Note.— The  Barge  or  Lake  Canal  will  make  a  better  showing  in  the  domestic  trade 
with  North  Atlantic  ports.  The  Lakes  and  Gulf  waterway  will  do  the  domestic  work 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean. 


6.     Lake  Territory — Unlimited  Ocean  Navigation. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  for  the  United  States  is  given  for  the 

following  items: 

TABLE   No.  17. 

Corn,  oats  and  wheat,  production,  1898 74  6% 

(Same)  shipjjed  out  of  country 82.9% 

Population  in  1890 46.1%' 

Railway  mileage,  1898 54.0% 

Railway  ton-mileage,  1898   55.2% 

Freight  originating  on  road,  1898 57.0% 

Economic  potential  (capacity  of  soil) 42.0% 
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The  foregoing  shows  the  intimate  relation  that  the  Lakes,  regarded  Mr.  Cooley. 
as  arms  of  the  sea,  would  have  to  the  freight  production,  and  justifies 
the  high  assumption  for  traffic  under  the  conditions  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion. Neither  barge  nor  Lake  navigation  can  command  an  area  so 
extensive,  draw  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  freight,  or  create  so  much 
new  traffic. 

Explanation. 

The  assumption  of  2  500  miles  as  the  value  of  the  transfer  (measured 
in  terms  of  the  carrying  rate  for  ocean  navigation)  is  probably  too 
low,  and  it  certainly  is  much  higher  under  existing  conditions.  The 
necessary  cost  of  a  transfer  of  grain  may  be  taken  at  f  cent  per 
bushel,  including  therein  not  only  the  intermediate  charge,  but  that 
portion  of  the  rate  incident  to  the  transfer.  There  is  an  average  loss 
or  shrinkage  of  0.3  of  1%  on  grain,  and  more  on  package  freight, 
especially  cooperage.  All  these  may  be  assumed  at  25  cents  per  net 
ton  for  grain.  This  would  represent  30  cents  per  ton  for  sixth  class, 
or  average  for  all  freight,  taking  the  usual  tariff  rates  between  grain 
and  sixth  class.  This  is  equivalent  to  1  500  miles,  and  leaves  an 
entirely  inadequate  equivalent  for  time  in  port  and  port  charges. 

Lake  freights  are  seemingly  low.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  way 
the  rate  is  made  up,  and  again,  to  the  very  low  class  of  average  Lake 
freight,  and  also  to  extraordinary  terminal  jirovisions  for  certain  com- 
modities. It  is  assumed  that  these  special  conditions  will  not  obtain 
to  the  same  extent  in  a  foreign  movement,  and  that  any  advantages 
■cannot  persist  indefinitely. 

Conclusions. 

The  foregoing  jjresentation  does  not  assume  to  be  more  than 
illustrative,  and  the  writer  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  it.  The 
data  for  a  proper  and  final  discussion  in  these  matters  has  nowhere 
been  assembled  and  made  accessible,  nor  has  any  accepted  attempt 
been  made  to  expound  first  principles.  The  writer  speaks  advisedly 
in  this  matter,  and  after  many  confei'ences  with  the  master-minds  in 
transportation  problems.  The  relative  value  of  different  projects  is 
not  now  capable  of  close  determination. 

The  writer  does  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  dividend  or  com- 
mercial valuation  as  a  measure  of  public  utility  in  any  public  enter- 
prise, and  especially  one  that  is  recognized  as  out  of  the  corporate 
field.  He  has,  however,  thought  it  expedient  to  follow  the  other  parties 
to  this  discussion,  and  avoid  an  essay  on  that  matter  at  this  time. 

The  writer  concludes  that  the  barge  proposition,  of  the  capacity 
which  he  has  given,  is  superior  to  the  proposed  extension  of  Lake 
navigation  to  the  seaboard.  He  also  concludes  that  ocean  navigation 
extended  to  the  Lakes  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  either,  and  will 
return  more  in  proportion  to  the  investment;  and  that  such  develop- 
ment will  become  an  economic  and  political  necessity. 
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Mr.  Mayer.  Joseph  Mater,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  objections  to 
the  statements  made  in  the  writer's  paper  refer  to  the  practicable 
speed  and  safety  of  navigation  in  the  proposed  channel,  the  time  neces- 
sary at  terminals,  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  canal,  and  the  amount  of 
traffic  to  be  expected. 

As  regards  the  first  four,  the  writer  referred  to  the  United  States 
Canal  Commission  as  authority,  and  mentioned  the  experience  in  the 
St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  projaosed 
ship  canal  and  is  dammed  off  from  the  shallow  water  at  its  sides. 

In  regard  to  the  safety  of  navigation  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
great  length  of  the  proposed  canal,  which  has  102  miles  of  standard 
section  and  102  miles  of  canalized  river  of  much  greater  section,  may 
make  such  a  difference  that  the  experience  in  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal 
is  not  to  the  point.  Some  facts  taken  from  a  paper*  by  Sir  Charles 
Hartley,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  and  from  the  discussion  on  that  j)aj)er,  are 
therefore  added. 

The  Suez  Canal  was  originally  built  with  72  ft.  bottom  width,  and 
was  26  ft.  3  ins.  deep.  It  was  then  deepened  to  27  ft.  10  ins.  at  low 
water^  and  enlarged  to  a  bottom  width  of  118  ft.  with  side  slopes  of  1 
on  2  in  some  places,  and  1  on  2k  in  others;  and  with  a  berm  on  which 
rests  the  stone  revetment  near  the  water  line  for  the  jsrotection  of  the 
slopes.  A  further  widening  may  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 
The  stone  revetment  on  one  side  is  not  in  good  condition.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  has  not  been  built  as  well  as  that  on 
the  other  side. 

There  are  nine  sidings  49  ft.  wide  and  2  460  ft.  long,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  vessels  to  pass  each  other.  The  length  of  the  canal 
is  100  miles,  27  miles  of  which  are  lakes.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
lakes  and  the  longest  is  really  a  swamp  dammed  off  from  the  canal. 
Eight  miles  of  the  Great  Bitter  Lake  is  deeper  than  the  original  canal, 
and  permits  free  and  unrestricted  navigation  for  this  distance.  The 
other  lakes  are  of  very  small  extent.  They  are  shallow  and  contribute 
little  to  the  facilities  of  navigation. 

Vessels  going  in  the  same  direction  are  not  permitted  to  pass  one 
another.  In  sjaite  of  this  rule,  which  makes  the  speed  of  all  vessels 
nearly  equal  to  the  slowest,  the  average  duration  of  transit  is  17  hours 
22  minutes,  corresponding  to  a  speed  of  5.76  miles  per  hour.  The 
regulations  forbid  a  speed  greater  than  10  kilometers,  or  6.21  miles,  per 
hour.  The  slope  protection  in  many  places  could  not  withstand  a 
greater  speed  without  harm.  There  are  observing  stations  at  consid- 
erable distances  apart,  where  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  pass  before 
the  lapse  of  the  time  corresponding  to  the  maximum  allowed  speed. 
Mr.  Lionel  B.  Wells,  an  English  engineer  who  passed  through  the 
canal  in  1898,  in  discussing  Sir  Charles  Hartley's  paper,  stated  that 

*  "  a  Short  History  of  the  Engineering  "Works  of  the  Suez  Canal,"  Min.  Proc.  Inst^ 
C.  E.,  vol.  cxli. 
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the    speed    limitation    is    generally    disregarded   between    observing  Mr.  Mayer, 
stations,  and  that  a  speed  of  8  knots  an  hour  is  frequently  attained 
for  short  distances. 

The  yearly  traffic  is  about  3  600  vessels  of  9  000  000  net  tons.  The 
tidal  current  in  the  southern  section  attains  sometimes  a  velocity  of 
2.9  miles  per  hour. 

Here  is  a  canal  which  carries  safely  an  enormous  traffic,  which  is 
half  the  width  of  the  proposed  canal  between  the  Lakes  and  New 
York,  and  in  which  there  is  a  strong  current.  It  has  about  the  same 
length  as  the  standard  section  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  appear  rea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  doubt  that  the  latter,  with  practically  no 
■current,  will  furnish  a  safe  channel  for  a  very  much  larger  traffic. 

The  regulations  on  the  Kaiser  "Wilhelm  Canal  between  the  Baltic 
and  North  Seas  allow  a  speed  of  9.3  miles  (15  kilometers)  per  hour  for 
vessels  of  less  than  16  ft.  5  ins.  draft,  and  7^  miles  (12  kilometers)  per 
hour  for  vessels  of  larger  draft.  The  standard  cross-section  of  this 
canal  is  4  520  sq.  ft. 

Mr.  Fiilscher,  an  engineer  on  this  canal,  in  discussing  Si?-  Charles 
Hartley's  paper,  states  that  vessels  having  a  midship-section  of  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  cross-section  of  the  canal  sufifer  but  little  reduction 
of  speed  therein,  as  compared  with  their  speed  in  open  water. 

The  proposed  canal  between  the  Lakes  and  New  York  has  a 
standard  section  of  about  six  times  the  midship-section  of  the  vessels 
intended  to  pass  through  it. 

As  appears  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter's  discussion,  8  miles  an  hour  is 
a  speed  frequently  attained  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Mr. 
Elnathan  Sweet  also  substantially  conlii'ms  the  estimate  of  speed 
adopted  by  the  Avriter,  and  bases  his  view  on  experiments  made  in 
recent  years  in  Germany  and  France. 

The  writer  has  assumed  a  speed  of  7  miles  in  the  standard  section 
and  9  miles  in  canalized  rivers  of  much  wider  section.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  facts  stated,  that  speeds  of  1  mile  more  than  those  assumed 
would  have  been  more  nearly  in  accord  with  them. 

As  regards  the  time  spent  at  terminals,  two  cases  have  to  be  con- 
sidered :  Vessels  loaded  with  bulk  freights,  like  ore,  coal  or  grain,  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  by  sj^ecial  machinery,  which  will  be  provided 
wherever  a  large  amount  of  freight  of  this  kind  is  to  be  handled. 
Experience  on  the  Lake,s  shows  that  during  the  whole  navigation 
season  the  average  time  spent  in  harbors  is  about  3  days  per  round 
trip,  and  the  assertion  that  this  time  will  be  10  days  is  based,  not  on 
theory  or  experience,  but  on  imreasonable  prejudice.  Vessels  loaded 
with  miscellaneous  high-class  freight  need  spend  not  more  than  1 
week  per  round  trip  at  terminals,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
steamers  of  the  American  Line,  which  are  scheduled  to  make  one  round 
trip  between  New  York  and  Southampton  every  3  weeks. 
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Mr.  Mayer.  The  writer's  estimates  of  cost  referred  to  low- class  bulk  freights, 
and  not  to  high-class  freights.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the 
different  classes,  however,  would  not  be  more  than  on  railroads. 

Transfer  of  bulk  freights  to  other  vessels  becomes  superfluous  as 
soon  as  a  ship  canal  exists,  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
present  expensive  mode  of  transporting  bulk  freights  from  the  West 
to  Europe,  or  points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  canal-boats. 

Kegarding  the  capacity  of  the  canal  proposed,  the  estimate  of  the 
United  States  Canal  Commission  was  quoted,  and  the  calculation  of 
the  proper  tolls  was  based  on  this  estimate. 

The  capacity  of  the  canal  is  governed  by  that  of  the  locks.  Present 
experience  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  prevailing  average  size  of  Lake 
and  ocean  vessels,  indicate  for  the  locks  proposed  a  much  smaller  capa- 
city than  that  given.  But  it  is  evident  that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
the  present  capacity  of  the  locks  but  that  at  the  time  when  the  amount 
of  freight  will  have  grown  to  be  nearly  equal  to  it.  On  the  Suez 
Canal  the  average  net  tonnage  of  the  passing  vessels  increased  from 
1  170  tons,  in  1873,  to  2  640  tons,  in  1898.  A  large  increase  in  the 
average  size  of  vessels  may  be  expected  during  the  next  20  years,. 
which  would  increase  the  capacity  of  the  locks  to  the  same  extent. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  locks,  therefore,  is  no 
direct  measure  of  what  the  locks  on  the  jjroposed  canal  will  be  able 
to  do.  The  following  letter,  received  from  Mr.  Noble  in  answer  to  a 
request,  will  remove  any  doubts  on  this  subject : 

' '  Chicago,  December  1st,  1900. 
' '  Mr.  Joseph  Mayek, 

"No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Mayer, — The  estimates  of  cost  for  the  Deep  Waterway 
are  based  on  a  single  system  of  locks  for  single  lifts  and  a  double 
system  where  two  or  more  lifts  are  combined.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
cargo  of  a  fully  loaded  freight  ship  is  twice  its  net  register,  that  its 
east-bound  freight  will  be  in  full  cargoes  and  its  west-bound  freight 
one-fourth  as  much.  This  makes  the  total  freight  one  and  one- 
quarter  times  the  net  register. 

"  The  capacity  of  a  single  lock  is  determined  by  investigation  to  be 
25  150  000  tons  of  freight  in  a  navigation  year  ;  of  the  Lewiston  double 
flight  of  six  combined  lifts,  of  40  ft.  each,  the  capacity  is  35  801  000 
freight  tons.  If  the  capacity  of  the  single  locks  should  be  reached, 
by  doubling  them  the  capacity  could  be  increased  to  35  801  000  with- 
out increasing  the  facilities  of  systems  of  two  or  more  lifts. 

"  In  arriving  at  these  amounts  the  following  method  was  pursued: 

"  Ships  are  to  be  locked  singly.  The  average  tonnage,  net  register^ 
is  assumed  to  be  2  500,  corresponding  to  3  000  tons  of  freight  for  a. 
round  trip.  This  average  tonnage  is  greater  by  far  than  the  present 
average  on  the  Lakes,  but  the  ships  now  building  (and  for  the  last  five 
years)  for  the  freight-carrying  trade  exceed  this  very  much.  These 
large  ships  are  crowding  the  others  out,  and  by  the  time  the  Deep 
Waterway  could  be  built  the  small  ship  will  not  be  an  appreciable 
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factor  in  the  business.     This  tonnage  is  less  than  the  j)resent  average  Mr.  Mayer, 
at  Suez,  where  it  is  increasing  quite  rapidly. 

"  The  size  of  type  ship  being  thus  arrived  at,  the  theoretical  time  of 
lockage  was  calculated  and  the  resulting  tonnage  per  year.  This  was 
greater  than  could  be  handled  practically.  To  obtain  a  coefficient  the 
records  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  were  used. 

"  In  1894  all  the  business  was  done  by  one  lock,  locking  generally 
two  or  more  ships  at  once.  The  delays  to  ships  awaiting  lockage  were 
large,  reaching  what  may  be  considered  an  economical  limit.  It  was 
determined  what  change  in  time  of  lockage  would  have  taken  place  if 
ships  had  been  locked  singly  ;  if  the  ships  had  been  of  the  larger 
size  assumed  for  the  Deep  Waterway;  and  if  the  time  for  filling  and 
emptying  the  locks  had  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  time  for  the 
locks  of  the  Deep  Waterway.  Correcting  the  tonnage  actually  jiassed 
at  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  to  these  changed  conditions,  we  have  the 
tonnage  which  a  single  lock  of  the  Deep  Waterways  would  have  passed 
with  the  same  sundry  delays  and  the  same  idle  time  as  occurred  at  the 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  in  1894  and  also  with  the  same  loss  of  time  to 
shipping  while  awaiting  lockage,  which  loss  of  time,  as  already  stated, 
was  considered  to  establish  the  economical  limit  of  capacity  of  the 
waterway.  This  tonnage  was  found  to  be  0.621  of  the  theoretical  cal- 
culated capacity,  and  was  considered  the  best  coefficient  available. 
This  coefficient  was  then  applied  to  the  theoretical  calculated  caj^acity 
of  each  system  of  lockage. 

"  While  the  method  may  not  be  wholly  satisfactory,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  one.  At  no  other  ship  canal  in  the  world  has  the  lock- 
age capacity  been  reached. 

"  The  traffic  capacity  figure  you  have  used  is  probably  the  one  above 
given  with  single  locks  duplicated.  I  believe  the  capacity  estimates 
to  be  safe,  and  with  the  information  now  existing  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  successfully  controvert  them. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"A.  Noble." 

A  considerable  difi^erence  in  the  real  capacity  of  the  canal,  however, 
will  not  materially  aft'ect  the  argument  for  or  against  it,  as  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  will  be  very  profitable  as  soon  as  the  freight 
transported  through  it  is  equal  to  its  capacity.  The  cost  of  increasing 
the  latter  is  comparatively  small. 

A  more  important  question  is  that  of  the  amount  of  freight  to  be 
expected.  Major  Symons,  in  his  report  of  1897,  has  made  an  esti- 
mate in  which  he  gives  the  amounts  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  freight 
which  he  expects  for  a  canal  24  ft.  deep  on  the  Oswego  Route,  and  the 
writer  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  when  this  paper  was  written,  but 
did  not  mention  the  estimate,  because  no  evidence  is  given  in  that  re- 
port to  support  his  mere  assertions,  and  because  the  writer  believes  it 
to  be  impossible  to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  probable  traffic. 
If  anybody  had  made  an  estimate  20  years  ago  of  the  probable  traffic 
of  the  inter-lake  channels,  he  would  have  either  greatly  underesti- 
mated the  traffic,  or  have  been  laughed  at  as  visionary.  The  idea  that 
iron  ore  in  any  quantity  would  be  transported  to  Pittsburg  from  the 
Lake  Superior  Region  would  have  been  found  to  be  utterly  ridiculous, 
and  as  indicating  the  ignorance  of  the  author  of  it. 
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Mr.  Mayer.  We  now  know,  from  experience  on  the  Lakes,  that  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transportation  will  develoj)  an  enormous  amount  of 
new  business,  and  that  it  will  deflect  from  distant  and  more  expensive 
routes  business  already  existing.  The  development  of  new  business 
is  a  relatively  slow  process,  requiring  the  establishment  of  new  manu- 
factures along  the  new  route,  while  the  deflection  of  existing  business 
from  other  means  of  transportation  will  take  place  much  more  quickly. 
It  is  true  that  no  such  transport  of  heavy  cheap  goods  over  great  dis- 
tances takes  place  on  the  line  of  the  future  canal  as  exists  now  on  the 
Lakes,  but  such  transport  would  not  exist  along  the  lake  routes  if 
lake  freight  rates  were  the  same  as  those  by  rail.  To  any  careful  ob- 
server the  experience  on  the  Lakes  should  show  two  things:  First, 
that  the  new  business  developed  by  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  is 
more  than  half  the  total.  Second,  that  one  cannot  estimate  in  detail 
the  new  business  which  will  be  developed  by  a  great  reduction  in  cost 
of  transportation. 

One  can  with  some  approximation  estimate  the  amount  of  exist- 
ing transportation  which  will  be  transferred  from  other  lines  to  one 
very  much  cheaper,  but  not  the  new  transportation  which  will  be 
created;  It  is  evident  that  the  canal  proposed  will  obtain  most  of  the 
grain  and  much  of  the  provisions  passing  from  upper  lake  points  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  Europe;  that  it  will  obtain  lumber  in  large 
quantities  in  both  directions,  besides  salt,  building  stone,  cement, 
brick,  coal,  iron  ore,  etc.;  but  to  put  definite  quantities  behind  all 
these  items,  shows  only  the  habit  of  their  author  to  make  positive  state- 
ments in  regard  to  subjects  which  he  does  not  know. 

The  i^rincipal  data  which  permit  making  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  freight  to  be  expected  are  furnished  by  the  amount  of  freight 
obtained  through  the  Lake  rates,  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  inter- 
lake  channels,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  population  and  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  harbors  at  the  two  ends  of  the  lake  region  with 
those  at  the  two  ends  of  the  proposed  canal.  Since  the  visible  makes 
a  greater  impression  on  us  than  the  invisible,  we  are  apt  to  underesti- 
mate in  siich  a  comi^arison  of  an  existing  waterway  with  a  proposed 
one  the  amount  of  freight  which  may  be  expected  by  the  latter.  The 
development  of  the  iron  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  Region  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  their  product  goes  at  present  largely  to  Pitts- 
burg, therefore  the  argument  is  ready  at  hand  that  there  are  no  iron 
mines  on  the  new  canal,  and  that  the  ore  of  the  westei'n  mines  does 
not  go  East.  A  considerable  part  will  go  East  after  the  canal  exists, 
and  other  sources  of  freight,  as  unknown  now  as  the  Lake  Superior 
mines  were  twenty  years  ago,  will  arise  as  soon  as  heavy  goods  can  be 
transported  cheaply.  The  quantity  of  goods  produced,  transported 
and  consumed  is  largely  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  population 
which  produces  and  consumes  them,  and  the  cheapness  of  transporta- 
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tion.  And  the  possibility  of  transporting  them  by  water  from  producer  Mr.  Mayer, 
to  consumer  dejiends  mainly  on  the  existence  of  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels and  the  number  and  importance  of  the  harbors  available.  In  com- 
paring, therefore,  the  relative  amount  of  freight  which  may  be  expected 
to  joass  through  the  Detroit  River  and  the  canal  proposed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  take  into  consideration  the  jiopulatious  and  harbors  connected  by  the 
two  waterways.  If  this  is  done,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  natural 
increase  of  business  during  the  next  twenty  years,  it  appears  to  the 
writer  to  be  very  moderate  to  estimate  the  then  existing  traffic  through 
the  i^roposed  canal  as  equal  to  its  capacity.  Another  argument  against 
a  ship  canal  on  the  Oswego  Route  is  to  the  effect  that  Canada  would 
build  a  ship  canal  to  Montreal  and  deflect  business  in  that  direction. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  interested  in  such  a  canal 
on  account  of  the  cheap  transport  to  Europe  and  the  United  States 
which  would  be  created  thereby.  A  ship  canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Montreal  would  not  materially  cheapen  transport  to  these  countries 
after  the  American  ship  canal  exists ;  it  would  be  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion without  control  of  a  ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls;  and  it 
would  be  such  a  ruinous  undertaking  for  a  small  and  poor  country  like 
Canada  that  it  is  an  insult  to  our  neighbors  to  think  them  caj^able  of  it. 

An  estimate  of  the  water  supply  needed  at  the  summit  level  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  discussors,  and  an  objection  against  the  Oswego 
Route  is  based  thereon.  This  discussor  asserts  that  the  water  supply 
needed  at  the  siimmit  level  for  each  passing  vessel  is  equal  to  the 
lock  area  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  lifts  of  all  the  locks. 

It  is  reasonable  to  provide  water  supply  for  the  full  capacity  of 
the  canal.  At  each  end  of  the  summit  level  is  a  lock.  From  the 
passage  of  the  sill  by  a  vessel  entering  a  lock  from  above,  it  takes  a 
certain  minimum  time  for  this  vessel  to  go  to  the  lower  level,  move 
out,  let  another  vessel  pass  in,  rise  up,  move  out,  and  the  next  down- 
going  vessel  to  advance  to  the  sill.  This  period  of  time  is  required 
for  one  cycle  of  lock  operation,  and  will  pass  one  vessel  down,  another 
up.  For  a  given  lock  ai-ea,  it  varies  somewhat  with  the  lilt  at  the 
lock.  One  lock  chamber  full  of  water  is  required  per  cycle,  or  a 
volume  equal  to  the  area  multiplied  by  the  lift.  The  shortest  time 
required  for  one  cycle  is  found  by  observation  of  existing  locks  of 
similar  size  and  lift.  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  influence  of  a  change 
in  lift  on  the  time  required  for  one  cycle.  The  experience  at  the  locks 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  allows,  therefore,  a  very  close  estimate  of  this 
time  to  be  made.  From  this  the  number  of  cycles  j^er  24  hours  is 
obtained,  and  the  quantity  of  water  needed  for  the  two  locks  at  the 
end  of  the  summit  level  can  easily  be  estimated.  If  the  amount  of 
leakage  per  24  hours  in  the  summit  level  and  the  two  adjacent  locks, 
and  the  evaporation  per  day,  is  added  to  the  foregoing  amount,  the 
water  needed  at  the   summit  level    is  known.     The   latter  items  are 
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Mr.  Mayer,  relatively  small  if  the  canal  is  well  built.  This  is  all  the  water  needed 
at  the  summit.  And  if  the  two  adjacent  locks  have  the  greatest  lift 
of  those  on  the  same  side  of  the  summit,  the  water  needed  for  lock- 
ages at  the  summit  is  sufficient  for  all  lockages  below,  provided  the 
level  water  surfaces  between  any  two  succeeding  locks,  in  comparison 
with  the  lock  chambers,  are  large  enough  to  permit  their  filling  twice 
without  reducing  the  depth  too  much  on  the  level.  Any  additional 
water  needed,  however,  may  be  supplied  below  the  summit  level.  The 
problem  of  water  supply  is  therefore  not  so  serious  as  it  would  be  if  the 
estimate  mentioned  were  correct.  The  argument  based  on  this  diffi- 
culty becomes  invalid  on  account  of  the  gross  error  in  the  estimate  of 
the  water  needed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  wotild  probably  be  better  to  make 
the  canal  somewhat  deeper  and  narrower.  The  writer's  studies  of 
the  opinions  of  experts  on  the  Suez  Canal  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  same  area  of  cross-section  as  proposed  by  the  Commission,  with  a 
depth  of  24  ft.,  would  be  more  satisfactory.  At  a  depth  of  21  ft., 
this  would  give  a  width  of  192  ft.  instead  of  215  ft.,  and  a  bottom 
width  of  about  177  ft.,  with  slopes  of  1  on  2^.  The  Commission,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  had  good  reasons  for  the  cross-section  selected. 
The  width  chosen  by  it  substantially  agrees  with  that  proposed  by  the 
International  Commission  which  investigated  the  proper  means  for 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  the  depth  recommended 
by  that  Commission  was  9  meters,  or  29  ft.  6  ins. 

It  has  been  correctly  stated  in  the  discussion  that  most  of  the  ocean 
traffic  is  carried  on  in  comparatively  small  vessels  which  could  easily 
pass  through  the  proposed  canal,  and  that  the  large  vessels  are  very 
few  and  play  a  small  part  in  the  freight  traffic,  especially  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  most  of  the  traffic  small 
vessels  are  more  economical  than  very  large  ones.  The  assertion  that 
vessels  capable  of  passing  through  the  proposed  canal  could  not  with 
economy  cross  the  ocean  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Since  the  locks  proposed  would  only  be  able  to  handle  the  traffic 
for  at  most  twenty  years,  additional  locks  would  soon  be  required 
which  could  then  be  built  of  a  size  and  depth  fit  for  the  demands 
upon  them.  The  canal  could  then  be  deeijened  should  it  appear  to  be 
desirable. 

Another  very  important  question  touched  by  Mr.  North,  is  the 
advisability  of  levying  tolls.  The  writer  does  not  deny  the  advantages 
which  any  section  of  the  country  would  derive  should  the  United 
States  decide  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  freight  charges  in  that  section 
only.  This  is  substantially  what  the  proposition  of  building  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  a  costly  canal,  which  is  to  be  toll  free, 
amounts  to.  The  prospect  of  inducing  people  of  other  sections  of 
the  country  to  vote  for  such  a  scheme,  however,  is  very  slender,  and,. 
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in  order  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mr.  Mayen. 
Curtis  Clarke,  it  would  be  necessary  to  couple  it  with  other  schemes 
beneficial  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  transportation  to  be  brought  about  by  this  canal 
is  so  large  that  the  levying  of  jiroper  tolls  will  not  materially  diminish 
the  amount  of  freight  which  will  pass  through  it;  and  it  is  ungenerous 
and  inexpedient  for  the  section  of  the  country  to  be  benefited  to  expect 
other  sections,  not  so  fortunately  situated,  to  help  in  paying  the 
yearly  expenses  incurred  for  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  from  an  economic  standpoint  the 
objections  to  a  toll-free  canal,  a  simplified  example  containing  the 
essential  features  of  the  jiroblem  will  be  chosen. 

There  are  quarries  at  a  town,  "  A,"  where  a  cubic  yard  of  stone  costs 
$2;  in  another  town,  "B,"  are  quarries  where  a  cubic  yard  of  equally 
good  stone  costs  $3;  the  cost  of  transportation  between  the  two  places 
is  ^1.50  per  yard.  In  this  case  each  place  uses  its  own  quarries.  The 
State  intervenes  and  assumes  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Then  the  town  "  B  "  will  obtain  stone  from  "  A  "  at  $2.50  per  yard. 
The  actual  cost  of  this  stone  is  $3.50  i>er  yard,  of  which  the  State  pays 
$1.  The  effect  of  the  interference  of  the  State  is  that  more  labor  is 
spent  for  the  stone  used  at  the  town  "B"  than  before. 

Stone  has  become  actually  dearer  though  it  is  nominally  cheaper. 
Other  effects  will  be  produced,  among  them,  losses  to  the  quarry 
owners  of  the  town  "B  "  and  gains  to  those  of  the  town  "A";  gener- 
ally the  latter  effects  alone  are  dwelt  ui^on  by  advocates  of  such  State 
interference.  When  the  State  omits  to  charge  a  reasonable  toll  for  the 
use  of  a  canal  which  it  builds  it  not  only  enriches  one  section  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  it  increases  the  production  of 
things  at  a  distance  which  could  really  be  produced  cheaper  at  home; 
it  thereby  increases  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  to  be  expended  for 
obtaining  a  given  amount  of  goods.  There  are  cases,  however,  and  the 
Manchester  Shijj  Canal  seems  to  be  one  of  them,  where  the  principal 
benefit  obtained  by  a  canal  is  the  lowering  of  excessive  monopolistic 
freight  rates  on  competing  railroads,  and  where  the  attempt  to  levy  tolls 
covering  the  yearly  expenses  of  such  canals  would  be  destructive  of 
theii"  usefulness.  The  writer  believes  that  a  toll-free  barge  canal  of 
large  capacity,  from  the  Lakes  to  New  York,  would  have  this  effect. 
And  the  advocates  of  a  barge  canal  wisely  refuse  to  recommend  tolls, 
as  they  would  destroy  most  of  its  usefulness.  A  barge  canal  of  small 
capacity,  however,  would  not  answer  this  purjaose,  as  the  railroads 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  let  it  have  all  the  business  it  could 
carry,  and  ignore  its  freight  rates. 

The  rail  freight  rates  in  this  country,  however,  are  only  about  one- 
third  of  those  in  England;  the  possible  reduction  is  small,  and  the 
effect  of  a  competing  canal,  therefore,  very  limited. 
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Mr.  Mayer.  The  tolls  proposed  for  the  ship  canal  by  the  writer,  however,  are 
much  smaller  than  the  expenses  inciirred  for  transfer  on  a  barge  canal; 
the  former  is  therefore  superior,  as  it  pays  its  way  and  offers  larger 
benefits  to  the  public. 

The  writer's  criticisms  of  the  barge  canal  project  were  mainly 
directed  against  the  arguments  of  the  New  York  State  Canal  Commis- 
sion, which  attemjjts  to  prove  that  a  barge  canal  is  desirable,  inde- 
pendent of  the  incidental  advantages  of  lower  railroad  freight  rates 
due  to  it. 

Theoretically,  it  would  be  best,  in  canals  which  are  not  used  to 
their  full  capacity,  to  increase  the  amount  of  freight  using  the  canals 
by  varying  the  tolls  for  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  taking 
into  account  origin  and  destination,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  canal,  charging  on  no  part  of  the  freight  more 
than  the  traffic  will  bear.  For  a  canal  which  is  used  to  its  full 
capacity  a  uniform  toll  is  the  best  in  every  respect.  The  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  proposed  canq,l  is  greatest  for  freight  which 
saves  transfers.  The  j^rinciple  of  charging  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  transfers  saved  seems  to  be,  therefore,  the  nearest  practicable 
appi'oach  to  an  ideally  perfect  system  of  tolls. 

The  tolls  i^roposed  by  the  writer  were  calculated  for  an  annual 
expense  of  $9  000  000,  allowing  for  3%  interest.  If  the  United  States 
can  obtain  the  money  for  construction  at  2%  interest,  the  annual 
expense  will  be  only  $7  000  OUO,  and  the  tolls  given  would  be  sufficient, 
even  if  the  estimate  of  traffic  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke's  remarks  are  interesting,  and  the  writer 
thinks  that  the  scheme  recommended  by  him  for  consideration  is 
worthy  of  careful  investigation,  which  is  likely  to  show  that  it  is  not 
only  feasible  but  economically  desirable,  weighing  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  with  the  cost  of  their  attainment.  If  the  scheme  were  as 
well  known  in  all  its  aspects,  and  if  its  economic  merits  were  equal  to 
those  of  the  canal  here  considered,  the  writer  would  think  it  advis- 
aV)le  to  combine  the  two;  but,  for  the  present,  he  would  prefer  that 
those  most  interested  in  the  eastern  canal  would  come  forward, 
frankly  declaring  their  willingness  to  jiay  for  the  yearly  cost  by  proper 
tolls,  and  advocating  the  passage  of  a  law  in  Congress  i^roviding  for 
its  construction  on  these  terms. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Lake  vessels  would  be  very  uneconomical 
on  the  ocean.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  equivalents,  on 
the  size  of  which  the  whole  argument  depends,  have  inherent  prob- 
ability, in  the  face  of  the  actual  transportation  charges  on  the  Lakes 
and  ocean.  All  the  difference  in  these  is  explainable  partly  by  the 
l^resent  small  depth  of  lake  channels,  and  jDartly  by  the  smaller 
distances  on  the  Lakes.  If  a  canal  of  either  21  or  24  ft.  depth  existed, 
vessels  would  be  built  adajjted  to  both  Lake  and  ocean  traffic,  and 
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their  disadvantages  for  either  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  Mr.  Mayer, 
savings  accomplished  by  the  avoidance  of  transfers. 

The  superiority  of  a  canal  30  ft.  deep  can  only  be  shown  by  assum- 
ing an  enormous  traffic.  Though  the  writer  believes  that  such  a  traffic 
will  exist  on  this  route  in  the  near  future,  he  does  not  think  that  after 
this  discussion  it  is  possible  to  convince  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
to  induce  action  by  Congress  in  favor  of  such  a  canaJ.  The  smaller 
canal  will  be  more  profitable  at  the  beginning,  and  for  this  purpose 
does  not  require  an  amount  of  traffic  which  ajipears  imjirobable  to  the 
majority  of  judges. 

The  capacity  projiosed  by  the  United  States  Canal  Commission  for 
the  beginning  is,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Alfred  Noble's  letter,  25  000  000 
tons,  which  can  be  increased  to  36  000  000  tons  by  doubling  the  single 
locks.  If  one  of  the  two  rows  of  locks,  in  the  places  where  there  are 
several  locks  in  a  chain,  were  made  30  ft.  deep,  the  canal  could  be 
easily  increased  to  30  ft.  depth  whenever  the  traffic  required  an 
increase  of  capacity  beyond  the  25  000  000  tons.  This  ought  to  unite 
all  the  advocates  of  a  ship  canal,  because  it  will  fulfill  the  wishes  of 
those  in  favor  of  a  30-ft.  canal  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  traffic  shows 
this  to  be  advantageous. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  make  it  evident  by  the  discussion 
which  it  would  call  forth,  that  the  prejionderant  judgment  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  question  is  in  favor  of  a  shij)  canal.  Mr. 
Wisner's  paper  and  the  writer's  have  accomplished  this  purpose.  The 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  a  ship  canal  have  been 
effectively  answered  in  the  discussion,  by  those  most  competent  to  do 
so;  and  many  who  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifi'erent  to,  the  sub- 
ject, have  been  convinced  or  made  more  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  an 
enterprise  which  is  the  most  important  engineering  work  of  the  near 
future. 

Geobge  Y.  Wisnek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter.) — It  is  gratifying  Mr.  Wisner. 
to  note  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  general  knowledge  on  the 
waterway  j^roblem  since  the  discussion  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
for  June,  1898.* 

The  present  papers  attack  the  jjroblem  from  entirely  different 
standpoints  and  by  different  methods,  and  arrive  at  practically  the 
same  results;  while  the  disciissions,  which  have  been  contributed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  waterway  engineers  in  the  world,  although  not  in 
harmony  as  to  the  actual  dimensions  which  should  be  adopted,  in  no  way 
controvert  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusions  in  the  papers  were  based. 

One  of  the  principal  issues  raised  in  the  writer's  paper  was  that 
estimates  of  transportation  rates  by  different  routes  should  in  each 
case  include  all  items  relative  to  the  cost  of  construction,  maintenance 

*  Transaction Sy  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  pape  273;  "The  Economic  Depth  for 
Canals  of  Large  TrafiSc,"  by  Joseph  Mayer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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Mr.  Wisner.  of  route,  and  the  cost  of  moving  the  expected  commerce  between  ter- 
minals, which  in  any  way  affect  the  fixed  charges  projserly  chargeable 
to  the  rates  of  the  respective  routes. 

Major  Symons  calls  attention  to  the  writer  being  a  strong  advocate 
of  ship  canals;  yet,  in  all  of  his  own  estimates  for  transportation  rates 
on  his  proposed  barge  canal,  he  assumes  the  waterway  to  be  con- 
structed and  maintained  at  public  expense,  and  then  attemj)ts  to  show 
the  great  saving  in  transportation  rates,  as  compared  with  those  on  the 
routes  where  all  fixed  charges  for  construction  and  maintenance  must 
be  taken  cai'e  of  in  the  transportation  rates. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  treat  each  route  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  wherever  fluctuating  values  have  been  used,  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  based  on  results  from  which  the  errors  from  such  sources  are 
practically  eliminated;  and  if  such  methods  may  be  termed  those  of 
an  advocate,  then  those  adopted  by  Major  Symons  need  qualifying 
with  a  much  stronger  phrase. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  routes  be  constructed  and  maintained 
at  public  expense,  or  whether  the  fixed  charges  be  made  a  part  of  the 
transport  rate;  the  result  to  the  producers  of  the  country  is  the  same. 
If  the  route  is  worthy  of  being  constructed  at  public  expense,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  j)eople  of  the  whole  country  are  to  be  benefited, 
and  whatever  saving  may  accrue  in  transportation  rates  from  Govern- 
ment construction  indirectly  becomes  a  tax  on  the  producers  who  use 
the  line. 

If,  therefore,  when  all  direct  and  indirect  benefits  are  considered, 
a  route  cannot  be  shown  callable  of  furnishing  better  rates  with  fixed 
charges  included  than  its  competitors,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  construction. 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  these  different  proposed  water- 
way routes,  there  are  several  important  considerations  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  if  a  correct  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  is 
expected. 

Existing  knowledge  as  to  the  natural  physical  conditions  of  the 
routes,  and  the  economical  type  of  freight  carrier  which  can  be  best 
utilized  on  the  respective  waterways  in  the  transport  of  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce,  must  be  fully  considered,  and  all  conclusions  based 
on  sentiment  eliminated.  While  most  of  us  would  take  great  pride  in 
such  a  grand  achievement  as  that  of  extending  the  ocean  waterways  to 
the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  we  must  inevitably  answer  the  question, 
"  Will  it  pay?"  before  asking  the  producers  of  the  country  to  contribute 
their  earnings  for  its  construction.  Not  that  the  reduction  in  trans- 
portation rates  must  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  private  company  taking 
up  the  project  for  profit,  but  that  the  result  to  the  whole  country 
from  direct  reduction  of  rates  and  from  resulting  development  of 
new  commerce  and  industries  will  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
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Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  be  expected,  it  will  be  at  Mr.  Wisner. 
least  ten  years  before  either  of  the  proposed  waterway  routes  can  be 
opened  for  business.  The  relative  movement  of  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  which  will  exist  after  that  jjeriod  is  the  important  factor  on 
which  both  the  type  of  waterway  and  of  freight  carrier  must  be  based. 
At  the  present  time  about  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  United 
States  is  exported;  but  from  the  increase  in  population  which  may 
safely  be  predicted,  the  present  surjilus  of  wheat  raised  will  be  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption  within  less  than  twenty  years,  and 
lanless  the  annual  yield  can  be  increased,  the  export  of  grain  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  calculation.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  the  grain  business  of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
export  of  raw  materials  will  greatly  decrease,  and  the  export  of  manu- 
factured products  largely  increase  in  the  near  future,  which  imj^lies  a 
decreasing  tonnage  for  the  corresponding  value  of  the  commerce. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  gives  the  weight  of  exj^orts  from 
the  United  States  in  1899  as  follows: 

TABLE  No.  18.— Weight  or  Expobts  in  1899. 


Value. 

Weight. 

Value  per  ton. 

Articles,  in  terms  of  weight 

Articles  estimated  by  experts 

Lumber,  boards  and  shingles 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

$904  827  281 
85  370  277 
20  1.38  053 
193  595  611 

Tons  of  2  210  lbs. 

25  569  729 

602  482 

2  142  424 

967  978 

$35 

142 

9 

200 

Total 

$1  203  931  222 

29  282  613 

$41 

It  Avill  be  noted  from  Table  No.  18  that  the  entire  exports  in  1899 
only  amounted  to  29  282  613  gross  tons,  of  which  25  569  729  tons, 
worth  $35  per  ton,  were  products,  the  export  of  which  is  likely  to 
greatly  decrease  in  the  near  future,  and  that  967  978  tons,  worth  $200 
per  ton,  were  manufactured  products,  the  exports  of  which  are  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  will  be  likely  to  comj^rise  the  principal  part  of 
our  foreign  commerce  during  the  era  for  which  the  the  waterway  must 
be  constructed.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  waterway,  if  con- 
structed at  all,  should  be  more  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts for  domestic  consumption  than  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign 
commerce. 

The  economical  dimensions  for  a  waterway,  and  for  the  freight  car- 
riers which  use  it,  are  functions  of  the  distance  between  freight 
terminals. 

In  ocean  traflBc,  with  from  3  000  to  5  000  miles  between  terminals, 
there  is  no  question  that  larger  ships  will  be  economical,  and  will  be 
built  as  fast  as  the  improvement  of  the  depth  of  terminal  harbors  will 
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Mr.  Wisner.  permit;  but,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  length  of  haul  is  limited 
to  1  000  miles  or  less,  the  limit  in  size  of  economical  ship  construction 
has  already  been  reached,  and  with  unlimited  depth  in  the  connecting- 
channels  of  our  lake  waterways  it  will  not  jaay  to  construct  freight 
carriers  for  lake  service  alone  any  larger  than  those  recently  put  in  the 
service.  This  statement  may  seem  somewhat  strong,  but  the  facts  are 
that  with  a  haul  of  less  than  1  000  miles,  the  running  expenses  and 
fixed  charges  for  ships  over  480  ft.  long,  52  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  draft, 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  profits  from  increase  of  carrying 
capacity. 

Table  No.  19,  giving  the  dimensions,  horse-power,  sjseed,  cost  of  ship, 
running  exisenses  and  cost  of  transport  per  ton-mile  for  different  types 
of  carriers,  is  based  on  actual  lake  practice  and  exijerience,  and  has 
been  prepared  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Kirby,  who  is 
doubtless  the  best  authority  in  the  Avorld  on  this  class  of  ship  con- 
struction. 

TABLE  No.  19. 
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480  X  52  X  19... 

Single 

2  200 

12.5 

8  600 

|60 

$117 

$387  000 

0.128 

480  X  53  X  23. . . 

" 

2  480 

12.5 

9  600 

60 

139 

403  000 

0.139 

480  X  52  X  3T. . . 

" 

2  800 

12.5 

11  760 

62 

143 

554  400 

0.121 

500  X  54  X  27... 

" 

2  930 

12.5 

12  600 

63 

149 

613  400 

0.120 

520  X  56  X  27. . . 

Two 

3  100 

12.5 

13  300 

80 

155 

705  eoo 

0.139 

540  X  58  X  27... 

" 

3  200 

12.5 

13  980 

80 

159 

771  400 

0.130 

550  X  60  X  27. . . 

" 

3  330 

12.5 

14  100 

82 

165 

838  400 

0.136 

480  X  52  X  19. . . 

Single 

3  650 

15.0 

7  650 

73 

154 

410  000 

0.141 

500  X  54  X  27... 

4  850 

15.0 

10  000 

76 

304 

661300 

0.151 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  speeds  of  over  12.5  statute  miles  per  hour 
the  rate  increases.  If  the  lines  of  the  vessel  be  adapted  for  obtaining 
greater  speed  with  less  power,  the  carrying  capacity  is  decreased  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  correspondingly  increased.  In  computing  the 
cost  of  transport  per  ton-mile  the  prices  for  labor  and  materials  used 
are  the  same  for  each  type  of  vessel,  and,  therefore,  any  variation 
which  may  arise  from  fluctuation  of  prices  will  be  practically  elimi- 
nated in  the  relative  cost  of  transport  for  different  types  of  ships. 

The  rate  per  ton-mile  in  Table  No.  19  only  includes  those  items  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  one  mile  in  the  open  lake.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  greater  loss  of  time  by  the  larger  shijjs  at 
terminals,  the  difference  in  cost  of  transport  becomes  still  less,  as 
shown  by  Table  No.  20,  which  is  a  computation  of  transport  rate  for 
the  first  and  fourth  of  the  steamships  given  in  Table  No.  19. 
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TABLE  No.  20.— Transpokt.Eate  Pee  Ton. 

Dimensions  of  ship,  and  draft. 480  X  52  X  19  ft.       500  X  54  X  27  ft. 

Sailing  time  of  round  triiJ 7  days.  7  days. 

Detention  at  terminals 3  days.  4  days. 

Wages  and  subsistence ^600  8682 

Fuel,  oil  and  waste 909  1  183 

Insurance  on  ship 477  830 

Insurance  on  cargo 860  1  260 

Miscellaneous  expenses 30  40 

Interest  on  investment 530  922 

Deterioration,  etc. 530  922 

Profit  to  shipowner 400  600 

Total ^4  336  $6  439 

Eateperton 0.378  0.383 


Mr.  Wisner. 


It  will  be  noted  from  Tables  Nos.  19  and  20  that  the  actual  cost  of 
moving  a  ton  of  freight  1  mile  in  the  open  lake  is  such  a  small 
l^ercentage  of  the  transport  rate  which  must  be  charged  to  transact  the 
business,  that  the  length  of  haul  and  the  amount  of  detentions  at 
terminals  are  the  important  factors  necessary  for  determining  the 
economical  dimensions  for  freight  carriers,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
water  routes  to  be  used  by  them. 

The  rate  computed  in  Table  No.  20  is  for  ships  adapted  for  both  lake 
and  ocean  traflfic,  and  used  for  lake  traffic  only.  If  freight  be  carried 
between  Lake  ports  and  New  York  in  vessels  adapted  for  only  lake  and 
waterway  bxisiness,  the  actual  savings  on  the  Lakes  by  using  the 
deeper-draft  vessels  would  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  fixed 
charges  arising  from  the  excess  of  cost  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  deejjer  channels,  as  stated  in  the  writer's  paper. 

Since  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  freight  carried  on  the  Lakes  is 
for  domestic  consiimption,  and  because  domestic  ti'affic  must  increase 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  with  foreign  ports,  it  seems  evident  that 
if  any  waterway  be  constructed  it  should  be  the  one  best  adai)ted  for 
the  distribution  of  prodiicts  and  manufactures  for  domestic  use. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  to  produce  the  best  results,  a  water- 
way from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  should  have  dimensions  which  will 
permit  the  passage,  at  economical  speeds,  of  ships  best  adapted  for 
the  traffic  of  the  water  routes  connected. 

It  is  also  established  from  the  cost  of  vessel  constriiction  on  the 
Lakes,  and  the  cost  of  transport  in  carriers  of  diflerent  speeds  and 
dimensions,  that  the  maximum  size  of  steamer  for  economical  trans- 
portation for  hauls  of  less  than  1  000  miles  has  been  reached  in  lake 
practice;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  legitimate  reason  for 
constructing  waterways  more  than  21  ft.  deep  will  be  solely  to  accom- 
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Mr.  Wisner.  modate  foreign  commerce  between  lake  and  foreign  ports.  The  only 
saving  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  deeper  waterways  will  be  the  cost 
of  transfer  at  New  York  of  products  destined  for  foreign  ports,  and, 
since  all  traffic  for  the  Atlantic  coast  trade  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  New  York,  if  carried  in  the  larger  shijis,  it  is  probable  that 
the  19-ft.  carrier  would  be  more  economical  on  the  average,  no  matter 
how  large  the  volume  of  commerce  be  assumed. 

Without  regard  to  the  pleasing  sentiments  awakened  by  the  propo- 
sition to  open  up  a  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  seaboard, 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ocean  freight  carriers,  the  cold 
facts  must  be  faced  that  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  the  country 
are  but  the  collective  benefits  to  be  derived  by  individuals,  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  benefits  to  be  secured  from  the  construction 
of  a  new  route,  with  all  expenses  included,  will  exceed  those  obtained 
from  routes  now  in  use,  it  will  certainly  never  be  built,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a  $60  000  000  barge  canal  or  a  $300  000  000  waterway  for 
ocean  steamships. 

Major  Symons'  statements  that  "Mr.  Wisner  has  certainly  jumped 
at  a  conclusion  which  is  in  no  manner  justified  by  the  facts  and  i^resent 
data,"  and  that  "his  premises  are  entirely  in  error,"  seem  peculiar, 
to  say  the  least,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  well  aware  when  he 
wrote  his  discussion  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  were  actually  open 
for  business  for  the  entire  navigation  season  of  1900. 

It  is  technically  true,  as  he  states,  that  the  Canadian  Canals  have 
not  yet  been  entirely  comj)leted.  Neither  has  the  St.  Mary's  River 
improvement  been  fully  completed,  yet  its  commerce  in  1900  was  over 
25  000  000  tons,  while  on  the  new  St.  Lawrence  Canal  only  one  fully 
loaded  freighter  is  reported  as  having  passed  through.  "Why?  Simply 
because,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  any  waterway  requiring  transfers  will 
fail  to  divert  freight  from  the  lake  and  railroad  lines. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  steamers  now  being  constructed  for 
lake  and  ocean  commerce  through  the  Canadian  Canals  are  for  20  ft. 
draft,  it  being  considered  more  economical  by  the  buildei's  to  lighter 
through  the  canals  than  to  undertake  transportation  on  the  Lakes 
with  ships  of  only  14  ft.  draft. 

The  fact  mentioned  that  "the  Canadian  Government  and  private 
parties  have  only  just  commenced  work  at  Port  Colborne  and  Mon- 
treal to  prepare  for  the  traffic  which  they  expect  to  go  through  that 
commercial  highway, "  is  one  for  which  the  Canadian  officials  would 
like  to  have  some  legitimate  reason.  From  the  tenor  of  recent  articles 
in  Montreal  papers,  they  evidently  fear  that  the  desired  improvements 
may  never  materialize.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  volume 
of  freight  for  domestic  cousiimption  is  so  large  that  it  practically  con- 
trols the  route  followed  by  foreign  trade  in  the  same  commodities,  and 
must  to  a  great  extent  j)rove  a  strong  handicap  for  the  Canadian  route. 
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The  writer  did  not  state  that  tlie  Canadian  canals  were  failures,  as  Mr.  Wisner. 
imjjliedin  Major  Symons'  discussion,  but  that  they  had  thus  far  failed 
to  divert  traffic  from  established  routes,  and  that  any  waterway  of  less 
depth  than  required  for  the  passage  of  the  best  type  of  lake  freighters 
cannot  materially  modify  the  transportation  rates  over  existing  routes. 

Major  Symons'  comparison,  of  the  effect  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  to  the  economy  of  an  8  000-ton  steamer  over  one  of  2  000 
tons  cajjacity,  is  not  ajjropos. 

The  conditions  which  have  caused  the  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Erie 
Canal  since  1880  cannot  be  eliminated  by  the  construction  of  a  water- 
way only  12  ft.  deep,  while  the  economy  in  the  use  of  larger  freight 
carriers  on  the  Lakes  depends  simply  upon  the  ratio  of  the  running 
expenses  and  fixed  charges,  due  to  cost  of  ship,  to  the  carrying 
capacity  for  steamers  of  different  dimensions. 

While  not  prej^ared  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  exact  ratio  of  power 
required,  respectively,  for  towing  wooden  and  steel  barges,  the  writer 
is  surprised  that  an  engineer  of  Major  Symons'  high  standing  should 
for  one  moment  question  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  wooden  sur- 
faces to  movement  through  water  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  steel, 
especially  in  the  case  of  barges  in  canals  and  shalloAV  rivers,  where  the 
bottoms  cannot  be  maintained  long  in  good  condition  except  by  con- 
stant repairs.  The  fact  that  wooden  shijis,  with  bottoms  in  the  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  barges  in  use  on  shallow  streams,  offer  great 
resistance  to  movement  through  the  water,  is  so  well  known  that  com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  If  further  evidence  is  needed  to  convince  Major 
Symons  of  his  error,  a  careful  study  of  the  resistance  of  wooden  and 
steel  conduits  to  the  flow  of  water  should  certainly  be  sufficient. 

If,  as  stated  in  the  discussion,  "one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  barge  canal  following  the  general  route  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is 
that  business  upon  it  can  be  done  in  cheap,  light,  wooden  boats,"  the 
jiroject  is  certainly  based  upon  a  very  weak  foundation,  for  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  in  vessel  construction  wood  must  give  way  to  steel 
long  before  either  of  the  projjosed  waterways  can  be  constructed. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  insurance  rate  on  the  present  small  canal 
boats  is  much  less  than  that  used  in  the  estimates  given  in  the  paper, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  risk  on  1  000-ton  barges  in  fleets  of  five  or 
more,  in  a  12-ft.  waterway  and  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  traversed 
by  the  route,  will  be  laractically  the  same  as  that  for  a  steamer  having 
a  tonnage  equivalent  to  that  of  the  fleet. 

On  page  80  of  Major  Symons'  report  on  a  ship  canal  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  navigible  waters  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  it  is  stated 
that: 

"  The  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  on  the  Lakes  are  3  to  S^%  on 
steel  vessels.  No  insurance  man  interviewed  thinks  that  the  rates 
would  be  less  for  vessels  navigating  the  canal,  while  many  announced 
that  they  would  be  higher." 
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Mr.  Wlsner.  It  is  not  safe  to  estimate  for  lake  and  river  insurance  at  less  tlian 
4:2/0)  b^t)  admitting  that  this  rate  is  too  high,  the  discrimination  is 
really  in  favor  of  the  canal  barge,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  vessels 
per  ton  of  carrying  capacity  is  much  greater  for  steamshi^js  than  for 
barges,  and,  therefore,  if  a  less  rate  be  introduced  in  Tables  Nos.  3  and 
4  of  the  pajjer,  the  showing  for  the  barge  canal  would  be  made  even 
worse  than  stated. 

Major  Symons  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  cargo  insurance 
used  in  Table  No.  3  of  the  paper  is  increased  in  some  unexijlainable 
manner,  for  the  reason  that  exactly  the  same  rate  is  used  as  in  his 
report,  but  the  amount  is  computed  for  the  cargo  carried  in  both  direc- 
tions, instead  of  making  the  shipper  jDay  the  insurance  on  the  west- 
bound freight,  as  was  done  in  the  barge  canal  estimates.  If  forcing 
the  shipi^er  to  pay  all  items  which  make  estimated  transiDortation  rates 
undesirably  large  is  a  correct  and  fair  procedure,  the  principle  should 
be  still  further  extended  and  make  transportation  jsractically  free. 
Major  Symons  has  apparently  made  use  of  this  method,  so  far  as  the 
cost  and  maintenance  of  barge  route  and  west-bound  insurances  are 
concerned,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  applied  in  the  estimates  of  railroad  rates,  by  omit- 
ting all  fixed  charges  for  right  of  way,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  road. 

In  view  of  the  large  experience  that  Major  Symons  has  had  in  con- 
nection with  lake  waterway  and  harbor  improvements,  it  is  surpi-ising 
that  he  should  not  be  aware  that  the  barges  he  describes  in  his  reports 
would  be  neither  safe  nor  economical  for  lake  transportation  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  freighters  now  used  in  the  lake  service.  If  such 
was  the  case,  we  certainly  ought  to  expect  a  much  more  crow'ded  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Canadian  canals  than  has  ever  existed. 

In  Major  Symons'  reports  and  discussion  great  imiJortance  is  given 
the  fact  that  "nearly  all  of  the  foreign-bound  commerce  of  New  York 
leaves  the  jaort  as  berth  cargoes  in  the  large  ocean  liners,"  and  that 
anything  like  quick  dispatch  at  the  jjort  of  New  York  would  require 
a  complete  upheaval  and  reversal  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  in 
that  great  port. 

To  those  interested  in  rapid  and  economical  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, this  state  of  affairs  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  adopting 
some  other  method  of  interior  transportation,  which  will  not  perpetuate 
a  system  which,  from  excessive  terminal  detentions,  great  cost  of 
transfer,  and  from  diversion  of  traffic  to  less  economical  routes,  adds 
materially  to  the  cost  of  marketing  the  products  of  the  country.  The 
very  fact  that  the  differential  rates  on  railroads  to  the  seaboard  all  dis- 
criminate against  New  York  is  proof  that  New  York  harbor  is  the  most 
economical  natural  outlet  for  exports,  and,  instead  of  peri^etuating 
existing  conditions,  the  efforts  should  be  to  increase  the  receipts  of 
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freight,  so  that  full  cargoes  can  be  furnished  to  ocean  freighters.     The  Mi-.  Wisner. 
commerce  of  New  York  is  taken  as  berth  cargoes  for  the  sim^jle  reason 
that  the  volume   received  for  exj)ort   is   not  what  the  commanding 
position  of  the  harbor  and  its    unsuriJassed   natural   conditions  for 
interior  communications  entitle  it  to. 

With  direct  deep-water  connection  with  the  great  producing  centers 
of  the  Northwest,  the  railroads  would  have  to  discontinue  differentials 
detrimental  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  or  lose  much  of  their  present 
traffic. 

In  either  event,  the  export  commerce  of  the  port  would  increase 
and  make  it  possible  to  establish  methods  which  would  give  better 
dispatch  than  at  jjresent. 

The  statement  that  "  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Wisner  are  not  at 
all  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Great  Lake  freighters  could  with  safety 
make  a  speed  of  8  miles  i^er  hour  in  the  canal  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  "  needs  some  substantiation  before 
being  accepted.  What  better  proof  is  needed  than  that  large  freighters 
do  make  such  speeds  safely  in  similar  canals  every  day? 

The  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  is  by  no  means  the  only  restricted  section 
of  the  Lake  waterways,  yet  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  no  accidents  have 
occurred  in  these  channels,  exce^jt  at  sharp  curves  in  strong  currents, 
a  condition  which  has  been  entirely  eliminated  in  the  plans  proposed 
by  the  Deep  Waterway  Board. 

Mr.  Himter's  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  writer's  estimate,  that 
8  miles  per  hoiir  as  an  average  speed  would  be  certainly  safe,  should 
settle  the  question  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  cross-section  of  the  Manchester  Canal  is  only  four-fifths  of 
that  of  the  proposed  waterway,  yet  experience  has  proved  that  speeds 
of  8  miles  per  hour  are  safe,  and  licenses  permitting  such  speeds  are 
now  issued. 

It  is  true  that  strenuous  eiforts  are  being  made  to  have  some  of  the 
narrow  channels  of  the  Lake  waterways  widened  to  600  ft.,  where  there 
are  sharp  curves  and  strong  currents,  but  in  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
deep  waterway  to  the  seaboard,  sharp  curves  are  eliminated  and  wide 
channels  provided  in  rivers  wherever  strong  currents  exist. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  speed  of  large  freight  carriers  on  canals 
of  similar  dimensions  to  those  of  the  proposed  deep  waterway  has  been 
thoroughly  established  by  actual  safe  jiractice,  and  that  the  time 
required  at  terminals  has  been  fixed  by  experience  extending  over 
many  years,  the  closing  statement  of  Major  Symons'  discussion,  that 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  Wisner  are  theoretical  possibilities, 
while  those  for  his  barge  canal  are  reasonable  probabilities,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  over-confidence  in  his  own  per- 
sonal views. 

The  methods  and  rapidity  of  handling  cargoes  at  terminals  have 
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Mr.  Wisner.  changed  but  little  in  the  past  ten  years,  as  shown  by  Table  No.  21, 
which  gives  the  types  of  large  carriers  built  in  1890  and  1900,  and  the 
average  time  of  detentions  at  terminals  for  those  years. 

TABLE  No.  21. 

Name  of  ship Maioa.  Gates. 

When  built,  and  years  compared 1890  1900 

Length  over  all,  in  feet 290  500 

Beam,  in  feet 40  52 

Depth,  in  feet 21  30 

Registered  tonnage  (gross) 2  311  5  085 

Draft  of  water  in  channels,  in  feet 15.5  17.8 

Average  cargo,  in  gross  tons 2  500  7  000 

Average  time  at  terminals  iier  round  trip,  in 

hours 51  63 

Mr.  Mayer  has  covered  the  relative  merits  of  government  and 
private  ownership  of  the  proposed  waterway  so  thorougly  that  but 
little  comment  is  necessary.  His  idea  that  a  moderate  toll  might  be 
allowed,  to  cover  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  nation,  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  if  put  into  practice,  for  the  reason  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  such  a  waterway  will  be  as  much  of  an  indirect  nature  in 
building  up  new  commerce  as  of  direct  value  in  decreasing  the  cost  of 
transjjort,  and,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit,  it  should  be 
made  absolutely  free  to  all. 

Mr.  Schenck  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  loss  of  time  from 
meeting  vessels,  and  from  reduction  of  sjjeed  on  curves,  has  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  estimates  of  time  of  round  trips  on  the  projiosed 
21-ft.  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  established 
beyond  doubt  that  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour  is  absolutely  safe  on 
tangents,  and  in  i^assing  vessels  a  reduction  to  one-half  speed  has  been 
used  in  the  estimates,  and  for  curves  a  reduction  depending  ujion  the 
degree  of  curvature,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Noble. 

Mr.  North,  in  his  able  discussion,  refers  to  "  the  determination  to 
make  24  ft.  the  governing  depth  for  the  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes," 
as  an  argument  against  limiting  the  depth  of  the  proposed  waterway 
to  21  ft. 

If  it  were  a  fact  that  the  governing  dejjth  of  the  lake  channels  was 
to  be  fixed  at  24  ft.  or  more,  the  writer  would  be  fully  in  accord  with 
Mr.  North's  views.  No  project  for  channels  of  over  21  ft.  depth  has 
ever  been  seriously  contemplated,  and,  besides,  it  has  been  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  larger  ships  than  those  recently  con- 
structed will  not  be  economical  in  the  Lake  service,  that  the  shipping 
associations  will  i^robably  ask  the  Government  to  fix  the  ultimate 
navigable  depth  of  Lake  waterways  at  21  ft. 

It  is  true  that  in  contracts  for  the  improvement  of  Lake  waterways 
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the  payment  for  dejjtlis  up  to  23  ft.  is  sometimes  provided  for,  but  Mr.  Wisner. 
this  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  some  kinds  of  materials  to 
Toe  excavated,  a  clear  navigable  channel  21  ft.  deep  cannot  be  made 
without  making  occasional  cuttings  from  1  to  2  ft.  deeper  than 
required  for  navigation.  Mr.  North  quotes  the  writer  as  authority 
for  the  statement  that  40  000  000  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the 
Detroit  Eiver  in  1899.  This  is  not  correct.  The  actual  volume  carried 
on  the  entire  chain  of  lakes  was  not  far  from  40  000  000  tons,  as  stated 
in  the  paj^er,  while  that  passing  through  the  Detroit  River  probably 
did  not  exceed  30  000  000  tons. 

Table  No.  22  shows  the  movement  on  the  Lakes  for  the  four  leading 
commodities  in  1898: 

TABLE  No.  22. 


Commodity. 

Total  traffic,  in  net  tons. 

Eastward  traffic,  in  net  tons. 

Grain  (including  Hour) 

Iron  ores 

9  661  411 
13  650  788 
4  540  000 
8  723  667 

9  661  411* 
11  038  .321 

Lumber 

2  531  180 

Coal 

Total 

36  574  866 

23  220  912 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  of  New  York  State  gives 
the  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  registered  tonnage  at  Lake  ports 
in  1898  as  124  046  366  tons.  Dividing  this  by  two,  the  Committee 
obtains  the  total  lake  traffic  as  62  023  000  tons. 

This,  however,  is  misleading,  as  to  the  actual  volume  of  freight 
movement,  which,  in  fact,  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume 
indicated  by  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  Lake  ports. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  include  those  of  all  pleasure  and 
passenger  steamers  entering  and  leaving  the  ports,  which  at  many  of 
the  harbors  is  an  important  part  of  the  tonnage.  To  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  freight  movement  through  the  Detroit  River  will  within 
a  few  years  amount  to  80  000  000  tons  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
present  conditions  or  future  probabilities. 

It  is  true  that  the  commerce  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  every  six  years  since  1882,  but  on  the  Detroit  River  the 
traffic  has  not  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years,f  instead  of  in  the  last 
six  years,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  North,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  ratio  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Lake  grain  and  ore  trade  has  already  reached  the  stage  where 
the  annual  increase  of  volume  of  traffic  must  be  much  less  than  here- 
tofore.    The  unprecedented  growth  of  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes 

*  Including  Canadian  traffic  through  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Welland  Canal. 
t  See  TunelFs  "  Statistics  of  Lake  Commerce,"  page  8. 
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Mr.  Wisner.  has  been  due  to  the  development  of  cheaper  transj^ortation  by  the 
improvement  of  waterways,  and  the  consequent  bringing  into  existence 
of  new  manufacturing  enterjirises  which  otherwise  could  never  have 
been  started.  While  the  free  improvement  of  these  waterways  has 
often  been  criticised  as  undue  favoritism  of  the  competitors  of  the 
railroads,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  great  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
road lines  which  parallel  the  water  routes  has  been  largely  the  indi- 
rect result  of  the  new  traffic  which  would  never  have  existed  had  not 
cheaper  transport  been  developed  by  waterway  improvements. 

The  effect  of  waterway  improvements  on  the  movement  of  the 
Lake  commerce  is  well  illustrated  by  the  relative  volume  of  flour 
carried  by  vessels  and  on  raili-oads  during  the  period  of  channel 
improvements. 

In  1866,  the  railroads  cai-ried  approximately  one-half  of  the  flour 
between  the  upper  Lake  ports  and  the  seaboard;  in  1867,  three-fourths; 
in  1877,  94.%;  and  in  1881,  96  per  cent. 

The  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  and  the  completion 
of  the  15-ft.  lock  and  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1881,  turned  the 
advantage  again  in  favor  of  lake  transportation,  so  that,  in  1882,  the 
Lake  shipments  of  flour  were  21"o;  in  1886,  38%;  and  in  1889,  48%  of 
the  total  volume.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  ratio  will 
materially  change  in  the  future,  for  the  reason  that  winter  shipments 
by  railroad  are  certain  to  continue,  and  that  future  reduction  in  water 
rates  must  be  small  after  the  com^jletion  of  the  21-ft.  waterway  project, 
which  depth,  economical  transportation,  so  far  as  Lake  traffic  is 
concerned,  will  not  warrant  increasing. 

If  a  commerce  of  80  000  000  tons  annually  through  the  Detroit 
River,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  traffic  to  the  seaboard,  can  be 
guaranteed  after  the  completion  of  a  30-ft.  waterway,  the  writer  will 
heartily  concur  with  Mr.  North  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  construc- 
tion. Not  that  the  cost  of  transport  will  be  less  for  Lake  traffic  than 
with  a  21-ft.  waterway,  but  that  the  indirect  benefits  from  developing 
a  commerce  of  80  000  000  tons  will  more  than  repay  the  additional 
cost  of  a  larger  waterway.  Such  a  result  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  probable  that  20  000  000  tons  between  the  Lake  ports 
and  the  seaboard  is  a  much  safer  prediction;  for,  with  the  route  closed 
one-third  of  the  year,  the  railroads  would  certainly  continue  to  carry 
a  large  part  of  the  commerce. 

The  total  traffic  on  the  New  York  canals  in  1898  was  3  .360  063  tons, 
of  which  1  573  227  tons  were  through  freight.  The  total  freight  traffic 
over  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  was  23  403  439  tons,  of  which  only 
4  153  084  tons  were  through  freight.  The  total  freight  tonnage  on  the 
New  York  State  canals  and  railroads  was  67  141  146  tons,  of  which 
IJrobably  about  15  000  000  tons  were  through  commerce  between  the 
freight  centers  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  Lakes  and  the  seaboard. 
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With  a  deep  waterway  comialeted  aud  ready  for  business,  it  is  probable  Mr.  Wisner. 
that  the  railroads  would  still  carry  at  least  one-third  of  the  through 
freight,  leaving  10  000  000  tons  available  for  waterway  traffic. 

It  will  not  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the  through  traffic  will  more 
than  double  in  ten  years  after  the  comj)letion  of  the  waterway,  indi- 
cating that  20  000  000  tons  would  be  a  maximiim  to  be  expected  after 
ten  years'  oj)eration  of  the  waterway. 

With  an  anaual  commerce  of  over  35  000  000  tons  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  seaboard,  the  capacity  of  the  waterway  would  have  to  be 
increased  over  that  of  the  estimate  of  the  Deej)  Waterway  Board, 
which  would  materially  add  to  the  expense  account  of  construction 
and  maintenance. 

The  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  New  York  Harbor  are  givenby 
Mr.  Corthell  as  79  544  653  tons,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
export  commerce  from  New  York  must  be  considerably  less  than  the 
registered  tonnage  shown  by  the  clearances  of  the  port. 

A  safer  estimate  can  be  made  by  giving  the  port  its  proper  percent- 
age of  the  total  exports  of  29  000  000  gross  tons  from  the  entire  country 
in  1899. 

It  is  not  fair  to  argue  that  because  the  deepening  of  the  Lake 
channels  from  16  to  21  ft.  resulted  in  reducing  freight  rates  50%, 
that  a  deepening  from  21  to  30  ft.  will  result  in  a  corresponding 
decrease,  for,  as  before  stated,  the  economical  dimensions  of  a  freight 
carrier  in  waterways  of  unlimited  depth  is  a  function  of  the  length  of 
haul.  The  cost  of  ships,  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity,  increases  rapidly 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  ship,  and  the  corresponding  fixed  charges 
increase  faster  than  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transport,  and,  therefore, 
where  terminal  detentions  are  large  in  comparison  with  the  length  of 
haul,  the  fixed  charges  from  interest  and  insurance,  in  connection  with 
the  time  of  round  tri^),  determine  the  maximiim  limit  of  economical 
construction. 

With  the  Suez  Canal  the  elements  of  the  problem  are  entirely 
different.  The  vessels  passing  the  canal  make  trips  of  several  thousand 
miles,  and,  since  the  depth  of  canal  is  the  conti-olling  element  for  the 
entire  trip,  it  will  pay  to  increase  the  depth  to  32.5  ft.  with  a  traffic  of 
only  one-third  of  that  of  our  Lake  waterways,  where,  with  a  limited 
length  of  haul,  21  ft.  seems  to  be  an  economical  maximum  depth  for 
waterway  improvement. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Monro's  discussion,  the  writer  Ity  no  means 
wishes  to  be  understood  as  believing  that  the  Canadian  Canals  will 
Ijrove  a  failure  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  expected  to  divert  traffic 
from  the  present  lake  and  railroad  lines,  or  to  materially  modify  freight 
rates  on  such  lines. 

The  Canadian  Canals  are  achievements  that  their  projectors  may 
well  be  proud  of,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  be 
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Mr.  Wisner.  important  factors  in  the  transportation  of  Canadian  products  and 
manufactures,  which  are  almost  certain  to  largely  ia crease  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  well  known  that  barges  of  10  ft.  draft  cannot  safelv  navigate 
the  Great  Lakes  except  during  the  average  quiet  weather,  and  for  this 
reason  a  barge  canal  capable  of  passing  vessels  of  16  ft.  draft,  or,  say, 
18  ft.  deep,  has  been  advocated. 

Such  a  canal  would  shut  out  all  traflSc  with  the  seaboard  with  the 
modern  lake  freighters,  and,  from  the  longer  time  required  for  i^assing 
fleets  of  barges  through  locks,  would  not  have  nearly  as  great  a  capa- 
city as  a  21-ft.  canal.  Such  a  canal  would  in  no  way  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ship  construction  on  the  Lakes,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  see,  would  not  produce  any  of  the  indirect  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  a  deeper  waterway  with  large  locks. 

Observations  to  determine  the  relative  speeds  of  large  steamers  in 
deep  and  shallow  water  and  restricted  channels  have  been  continued 
since  the  writer's  paper  was  written,  with  results  which  practically 
confirm  those  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Water- 
ways. 

The  observed  speeds  of  five  steamers  running  betAveen  known  points 
on  Lake  Huron  compared  with  those  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  where  the 
depth  was  only  2  to  3  ft.  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  vessel,  showed 
a  reduction  of  speed  of  16)V  in  the  shallow  water.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  large  steamers,  with  a  speed  of  10  miles  pei  hour, 
run  in  a  sort  of  trough  p»roduced  by  the  motion  of  the  boat  and  the 
action  of  the  propeller,  so  that  there  is  a  "squat  "  of  the  ship  of  about 
1  ft.,  making  the  depth  of  water  beneath  the  keel  that  miich  less  than 
indicated  by  actual  draft  of  ship  and  depth  of  channel. 

The  observed  speeds  through  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  and  the 
restricted  channels  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  show  a  little  greater  aver- 
age than  that  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways, 
and  indicate  beyond  question  that  8  miles  per  hour  is  a  perfectly  safe 
speed  in  a  waterway  21  ft.  deep,  and  having  a  cross-section  of  5  500 
sq.  ft. 

The  results  of  the  observations  to  determine  the  loss  of  speed  of 
ships  in  restricted  channels,  furnished  by  Mr.  Lionel  B.  West,  are 
very  interesting  and  practically  confirm  the  results  determined  and 
used  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways,  and  made  the 
basis  of  estimate  of  speeds  in  the  writer's  paper. 

John  Kennedy,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has  kindly  furnished  the  writer 
with  the  results  of  some  observations  made  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Hiver  to  determine  the  amount  that  a  ship  is  depressed  in  a  channel 
when  running,  which  indicates  that  for  shijjs  of  22  ft.  draft  and  speeds 
of  15  miles  jDer  hour,  the  vessel  drops,  or  "  squats,"  about  1^  ft. 

The  observations  made  for  the  writer  on  shijjs  in  the  lake  channels 
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show  a  drop  of  about  1  ft.  for  a  lO-mile  si^eecl,  whicli,  considering  the  Itfr.  Wisner. 
difference  in  speed,  is  a  close  agreement  with  the  results  furnished  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  indicates  that  a  19-ft.  draft  is  the  maximum  that 
can  be  safely  used  in  a  21- ft.  waterway. 

Mr.  Mayer  raises  the  question  whether  a  waterway  with  the  same 
area  of  cross-section  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep 
Waterways,  and  having  a  depth  of  21  ft.,  would  not  be  more  satis- 
factory than  a  21-ft.  w^aterway. 

It  is  essential  for  an  economical  waterway  that  it  shotild  have 
sufficient  dejith  for  the  safe  passage  of  the  best  freight  carriers  of  the 
routes  connected,  and  a  width  adequate  for  the  safe  passing  of  vessels 
without  too  much  loss  of  time. 

To  make  the  depth  21  ft.  would  diminish  the  width  of  channel 
30  ft.,  and  make  it  unsafe  for  ships  to  pass  each  other  except  at  very 
low  sjjeeds.  It  is  difficult  to  steer  vessels  when  moving  slowly, 
especially  with  a  strong  beam  wind,  and  the  results  of  making  the 
channel  narrower  would  be  frequent  grounding  of  ships  and  a  much 
longer  time  for  i)assage  between  terminals. 

It  is  noted  that  in  two  of  the  discussions  the  volume  of  water  needed 
for  the  supply  of  the   summit-level  of   the  Avaterway   is   eiToneously 
stated,  and,  in  order  to  clear  ujs   any  questions  as  to  volume  of  supply 
necessary,  the  following  analysis  of  the  problem  is  submitted: 
Let  il/,  =  Area  of  lock  x  lift  of  the  lock  west  of  summit-level; 
31-2  =  Area  of  lock  x  lift  of  the  lock  east  of  summit-level; 
Dy  =  Displacement  of  ship  going  east; 
D.,  =  "  "     "        "       west; 

Q   z=  Quantity  of  water  used. 
For  vessels  locking  successively  over  the  siimmit  from  west  to  east : 

Q  =31  +  I),  +  31,  —  Di  =.  31,  +  31.,. 
For  vessels  locking  successively  from  east  to  west: 

q   =-  M,  +  D.,  +  il/,  —  Z>,,  =  31,  -f  3/. 
With  vessels  alternating  regularly  each  way: 
For  vessel  going  east : 
q  =.31,+  D,-D,^  31,. 
For  vessel  going  west : 
q  =3I,-\-D,  —  D.,  =  3L. 

Average  quantity  iised  per  vessel  =      ^     ^. 

Jt 

For  an  entire  season,  the  alternate  lockings  will  average  one-half  the 
total  number  of  lockages,  making  the  supply  of  water  needed  one  and 
one-half  lockfuls  for  each  ship  passing  the  summit- level. 

If  the  locks  at  the  ends  of  the  summit-level  have  a  less  lift  than  at 
other  points  on  the  waterway,  J/,  and  3£,  must  be  comi^uted  for  the 
maximum  lifts  on  each  side  of  the  summit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  displacement  of  a  shij)  has  no 
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Mr.  Wisner.  effect  Oil  the  volume  of  water  necessary  on  a  summit-level,  the  volume 
required  on  a  down-grade  canal,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
heaviest  traffic  to  the  East,  Avill  be  less  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
ships  loaded  to  full  draft  in  each  direction. 

The  recent  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  New  York 
on  the  Barge  Canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Great  Lakes  gives 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  12-ft.  Barge  Canal  from  Troy  to  Buffalo  as 
^71  600  000,  instead  of  $58  895  000,  estimated  by  the  Committee  on 
Canals,  in  1899.  This  increase  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Barge  Canal 
will  increase  the  fixed  chai-ges  used  in  Table  No.  3  of  the  writer's  papier, 
and  make  the  rate  per  ton  for  transport  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  $1.42,  instead  of  $1.39,  as  given  in  Table  No.  3.  Erom  Table  No. 
4  the  cost  of  transport  with  a  21-ft.  waterway  is  found  to  be  $1.09;  and, 
using  the  new  estimate  given  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  for 
the  completion  of  the  9-ft.  project  of  1895,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of 
transport  from  Chicago  to  New  York  with  a  9-ft.  Barge  Canal  will  be 
$1.47. 

The  present  average  cost  to  transport  a  ton  of  grain  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  by  lake  and  Erie  Canal  line  is  $1.75,  and  by  lake  and  rail 
line  $2.25. 

These  different  rates  of  transport,  with  the  fixed  charges  which  will 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  maintenance,  operation  and  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  routes,  fix  the  volume  of  traffic  which  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  proposed  routes  more  economical  than  existing  lines  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  rates  of  $1.09,  $1.42  and  $1.47,  for  21-ft.,  12-ft.  and  9-ft.  water- 
ways, are  comj)uted  on  the  assumption  that  the  traffic  on  the  water- 
ways annually  will  be  20  000  000  tons,  15  (JOO  000  tons  and  10  000  000 
tons,  respectively. 

In  order  that  the  transport  rates  on  the  projjosed  waterways  shall 
be  as  economical  as  over  existing  lines,  the  traffic  would  have  to 
exceed  8  000  000  tons,  6  000  000  tons  and  4  000  000  tons,  respectively, 
on  the  21-ft.,  12-ft.  and  9-ft.  waterways,  to  enable  making  the  rate  as  low 
as  the  present  rate  by  lake  and  canal;  and  6  000  000  tons,  3  000  000 
tons  and  2  000  000  tons,  respectively,  to  make  the  rate  as  low  as  the 
present  average  rate  by  lake  and  rail. 

The  total  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1899  was  2  419  000  tons,  of 
which  only  about  one  half  was  through  freight. 

With  waterways  only  9  ft.  and  12  ft.  deep,  requiring  transfer  delays 
and  charges  at  Buffalo,  and  competing  with  the  existing  14-tt.  Canadian 
Canals,  which  will  likely  be  increased  to  a  depth  of  21  ft.  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  through  traffic  which 
would  be  developed  would  warrant  any  better  rates  than  those  over 
existing  lines. 

"With  a  21-ft.  waterway,  allowing  through  bills  of  lading  between 
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tlie  lake  ports  and  tlie  sea1)oard,  and  quick  passage  for  the  economical  Mr.  Wisner. 
type  of  freight  carrier  for  the  lake  business,  a  commerce  of  8  000  000 
tons  annually  woiild  certainly  be  available  by  the  time  the  waterway 
could  be  completed,  and  would  probably  reach  double  that  volume  in 
a  very  few  years. 

The  papers  and  discussions  of  the  i^roposed  watex'ways  have  thus 
far  been  confined  to  routes  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River. 
If,  however,  the  question  be  put  on  the  broader  basis  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  ports  of  the  entire 
country  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  whether  belonging  to  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  it  is  probable  that  an  entirely  different  route  from 
either  of  those  under  consideration  would  have  the  preference. 

From  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  through  Georgian  Bay,  French  Kiver,  Lake 
Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa  River  is  only  615  miles,  or  25  miles  farther 
than  from  The  Sault  to  Buflfalo  by  the  lake  route.  The  Ottawa  route 
would  have  only  about  30  miles  of  restricted  canal  section  on  the 
entire  line,  and  could  be  constructed  for  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  a  12-ft.  barge  canal  between  Buflfalo  and  the  Hudson  River. 

A  waterway  from  Montreal  to  New  York  for  the  distribiition  of 
domestic  commerce  could  be  constructed  for  about  SlOO  000  000,  or 
over  .$60  000  000  less  for  the  entire  waterway  from  The  Sault  than  a 
similar  waterway  would  cost  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York. 

The  distance  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  New  York  by  the  Canadian 
route  would  be  about  100  miles  less  than  by  the  routes  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudson  River,  making  a  saving  in  distance  of  about  200  miles 
on  each  roimd  trip  T)etween  upper  lake  ports  and  New  Y'ork. 

The  distance  from  uj^per  lake  jjorts  to  Liverpool  would  be  about 
800  miles  less  by  the  Ottawa  route  than  by  Lake  Erie  and  a  waterway 
through  New  York  State. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  21-ft.  waterway  will  be  con- 
structed from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal  in  the  near  future,  and,  unless 
the  peojjle  of  New  York  take  steps  to  open  up  deej)  water  communica- 
tion with  the  lake  ports,  either  by  a  deep  waterway  to  Lake  Erie,  or 
to  connect  with  the  Ottawa  route  at  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
will  become  the  outlet  for  the  commerce  between  lake  ports  and  the 
Atlantic. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 


This  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  many  investigators,  and, 
in  consequence,  numerous  formulas  have  been  laid  before  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  means  of  predicting  or 
estimating  the  probable  strength  of  columns  as  affected  by  their  jDro- 
portions.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  a  fresh  attempt  in  this  direction. 

In  developing  a  theory  of  column  resistance  and  its  resulting  for- 
mulas some  of  the  more  important  points  requiring  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  theory  should  be  based  on  correct  jjrinciples  and  the 

formulas  should  be  of  correct  form,  without  introducing 
refinements  which  have  but  little  practical  value  or  influ- 
ence on  the  results. 

2.  The  theory  and  formulas  should  have  a  wide  range  of  apjili- 

cation,  to  cover  the  conditions  met  in  engineering  practice. 
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and  should  not  be  limited  to  the  case  of  columns  under 
Ijresumably  central  loads. 

3.  The  reasoning  and  the  formulas  should  be  sufficiently  simple 

to  be  understood  by  other  than  expert  mathematicians, 
and  should  be  suitable  for  use  in  every-day  engineering 
l^ractice. 

4.  The  theory  must  show  agreement  with,  and  be  a  reasonable 

explanation  of,  the  results  of  practical  experiment. 

5.  The  formulas  should  in  practice  be  applicable  generally  to 

different  materials,  by  simply  introducing  the  values  of  the 
ordinary  physical  constants  of  strength  and  stiffness. 

6.  Empirical  factors  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  simple  theory  and  formulas  which  are  set  forth  in  this  pajjer 
show  a  fair  compliance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  assist  the  practical  engineer  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  important  subject  of  column  strength. 

The  underlying  principles  iipon  which  the  reasoning  is  based  are, 
(1)  that  a  i^erfectly  centered  column  of  perfect  material  and  straight- 
ness  is  an  ideal  conception  seldom  or  never  realized  in  practice,  and  (2) 
that  the  various  disturbing  influences  preventing  the  realization  are 
practically  all  capable,  as  regards  their  ultimate  effect,  of  being 
represented  by  an  equivalent  eccentricity  of  loading. 

Any  theory  based  on  these  principles  ought  to  be  identical  in  its 
results  with  the  theory  of  the  ideal  perfectly  centered  column  of 
perfect  material  and  straightness,  when  the  factor  representing  eccen- 
tricity is  reduced  to  zero. 

The  assumption  of  the  principle  of  equivalent  eccentricity  receives 
practical  justification  in  the  records  of  the  experiments  of  James 
Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  the  late  Charles  A.  Marshall,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  M.  Considere,  and  Professor  Bauschinger,  each  of  whom 
found  that  the  physical  axis  of  resistance  in  a  column  did  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  the  geometrical  axis,  and  in  fact  very  frequently 
did  not.  Each  of  these  experimenters  made  tests  in  which  he  prac- 
tically felt  for  the  physical  axis  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  strength 
for  the  column  under  trial,  and  found  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a 
column  to  show  higher  strength  when  apparently  loaded  eccentrically, 
as  compared  with  the  strength  when  apparently  loaded  exactly  over 
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the  geometrical  axis.  Mr.  Christie's  aud  Mr.  Marshall's  principal 
tests  were  both,  however,  centered  over  the  geometrical  axis,  and  their 
attempts  to  feel  for  the  physical  axis  were  supplementary. 

After  the  development  of  the  theory  and  its  resulting  formulas,  the 
first  diificulty  in  its  application  to  the  case  of  columns  under  ajij^ar- 
ently  central  loading  is  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  equivalent 
eccentricity,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  nearly  all  the  more 
imi^ortant  tests  of  columns  was  therefore  undertaken,  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  some  idea  of  what  that  value  should  be. 

It  became  at  once  apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  the  tests  by 
diflferent  experimenters,  that  isolated  tests  or  a  set  of  tests  covering- 
only  a  small  range  in  jiroportions,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  length 
to  radius  of  gyration,  or  having  only  a  scanty  number  of  tests  at  each 

ratio  —  ,  could  in  themselves  afford  no  reliable  basis  for  ixse  in  practical 

work,  and  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  general 
conclusions  or  formulas  derived  from  such  conditions  are  absolutely 
misleading. 

It  also  became  most  clearly  evident  that  any  conclusions  deduced 
from  exi^eriments  must  make  full  allowance  for  the  possible  or  prob- 
able history  of  the  material  of  the  column  during  its  manufacture 
and  during  its  preparation  for  the  testing  machine. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  the  divergence  of  jsractical  exijerimeuts  from 
the  theoretic  ideals  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  able  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  column  resistance,  but,  very 
frequently,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  variable  nature 
of  the  material — excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of  timber — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  little  has  been  credited  to  the  probable  history  of  the 
material,  and  to  the  influence  of  apj^arently  insignificant  initial  curva- 
ture in  the  specimens,  or  small  errors  in  settinginthe  testing  machine. 

The  divergence  alluded  to  may,  with  every  probability  of  truth,  be 
partly  credited,  in  the  case  of  wi-ought  iron  and  steel,  to  the  efi'ects  of 
the  inevitable  cold-straightening  to  which  every  bar,  jjlate,  or  shape, 
turned  out  of  the  rolling  mill,  must  be  subjected  before  being  fit  for 
use  in  ordinary  construction,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  before  being 
put  into  a  testing  machine  as  a  j^i'operly  prepai-ed  sjjecimen. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realized  that  the  material  used  in  every-day 
construction  is  in  anything  but  an  ideal  condition  as  regards  freedom 
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from  internal  stresses,  and  as  regards  uniformity  of  elastic  resistance 
in  its  detailed  sections. 

This  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  from  assuming  that  material  of 
similar  history  and  of  the  same  class  varies  very  widely  in  its  compres- 
sive strength,  or  in  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

Striking  instances  of  the  influence  of  history  have  been  given  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ments which  he  carried  out  on  solid,  mild- steel  columns,  30  diameters 
in  length,  showing  that   the  resistance  vai'ied  according    to   previous 

treatment,  as  follows:* 

Tons  per 
square  inch. 

"  Annealed 14.5 

Previously  stretched,    10  per  cent 12 . 6 

"  compressed,  8      "         22.1 

9      "         28.9 

Straightened  cold   11.8" 

There  are  also  a  number  of  references  to  the  influence  of  history  in 
Mr.  James  Christie'sf  pajjers  on  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  eff'act  of  cold-straightening  is,  of  course,  to  locally  strain  the 
material  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and,  without  this  overstrain, 
the  bar  or  plate  could  not  be  straightened.  The  result  is  that  at 
certain  points  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  fibers  overstrained  in  tension,  is  lowered  very  greatly  as 
regards  resistance  to  compressive  stress,  and  the  fibers  overstrained  in 
compression  are  aflected  similarly  as  regards  their  I'esistance  to  tensile 
stress.  In  addition,  permanent  internal  stresses,  both  tensile  and 
compressive,  are  set  up  in  the  material,  and  these  are  neither  imagi- 
nary nor  insignificant.* 

A  direct  consequence  of  this  interference  with  natural  conditions 
is  that  the  "  physical "  axis,  or  the  axis  passing  through  the  center  of 
resistance  of  every  section  of  the  column,  will  not  be  coincident  with 
the  geometrical  axis,  and  in  forming  a  mental  conception  of  the 
physical  axis  under  these  artificial  conditions,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  practical  work  it  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  a  straight  line. 

If  these  deductions  be  extended  to  the  case  of  short  test-specimens 
under  compression,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  accurate  determina- 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  xeii,  p.  44. 
t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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tions  of  the  natural  elastic  compressive  strength  can  be  derived  from 
specimens  cut  from  a  portion  of  the  material  which  may  previously 
have  been  subjected  to  cold-straightening.  Other  portions  of  the 
same  j^iece  may  not  have  been  in  the  straightening  press,  and  it  would 
then  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  show  a  higher  value  of  elastic 
strength. 

In  the  case  of  built  columns,  the  effect  of  the  process  of  machine- 
riveting  is  another  outside  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  material 
which  requires  recognition.  Every  practical  constructor  knows  that 
in  riveting  up  a  member  by  hydraulic  machine-i'iveters,  the  various 
parts  have  a  tendency  to  stretch  out  and  creej)  j^ast  each  other,  some- 
times in  very  different  degrees,  resulting  in  the  members  twisting  or 
bending  out  of  a  straight  line,  and  no  clearer  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  existence  of  somewhat  heavy  internal  stresses  in  the 
finished  work. 

In  symmetrical  sections  the  effect  of  the  riveting  down  one  side 
will  be  aj^parently  neutralized  by  the  subsequent  riveting  on  the 
other;  but  in  an  assemblage  of  plates  and  angle  bars,  or  other  sections, 
as  already  remarked,  the  plates  and  bars  often  stretch  or  creep  in 
different  degrees,  so  that,  although  the  resulting  member  may  be 
quite  straight  and  free  from  twist,  this  will  be  no  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  severe  artificial  internal  stresses. 

Among  the  instances  of  this  which  have  occurred  in  the  writer's 
experience,  one,  in  connection  with  a  bridge  oVer  the  Kiver  Tyne,, 
England,  may  be  mentioned. 

In  order  to  guard  against  this  creeping  tendency,  the  writer 
specified  that  the  large  columns  of  the  river  j^iers  should  have  their 
butt-joint   ends   machined   over   the   full    section, 

.  .  SECTION  OF  COLUMN, 

after  having  been  riveted  uj)  m  lengths  m  the  con-    -f — 


tractors'  yard,  to  ensure  that  the  butts  should  bear  '"sless'x/x'^'    3,i"\^?„,* 
on   each  other  for  the   full  sectional  area  of  the    -^  v        ^/„ ,]\ 

members.  J^: ,  [_       ; 

These    columns    are    of   cruciform  section,    as         ^       3-0- ----i 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  total  length  of  each  con- 
sists of  three  lengths  of  about  27  ft.     By  some  oversight,  however,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  columns,  the  siiecified  requirement  was  not 
carried  out   in  the  contractors'  yard,  and   instead,  the  ends  of  each 
individual  bar  and  plate  were  machined  to  a  very  good  tit  before  rivet- 
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ing  was  commenced.  Tacking  rivets  were  then  put  in  to  hold  the 
various  parts  in  their  correct  relative  positions,  and  the  riveting  was 
proceeded  with  throughout  the  length  of  27  ft.,  and  on  its  completion 
it  was  found  that  the  angle  bars  and  plates  had  crej)t  i^ast  each  other 
in  varying  degrees,  so  that  the  previous  careful  fitting  was  of  no  avail, 
and  the  joint  had  to  he  re-dressed  by  hand.  The  web-j^late  ends  were 
also  found  to  be  hollow  to  the  extent  of  -re  in.  in  the  half-width  of 
column  between  the  angle  bars,  and  this  undoubtedly  points  to  the 
fact  that  internal  stresses  must  exist  in  the  column  as  made. 

The  columns  appeared  to  be  quite  straight  and  true  as  a  whole, 
and  the  material  of  the  plates  and  angles  was  all  made  and  tested 
under  the  same  specified  requirements  of  tensile  strength,  28  to  32  tons 
(2  240  lbs.)  per  square  inch,  with  ultimate  elongation  of  at  least  20%" 
in  8  ins.    The  material  is  open-hearth  acid-process  steel,  throughout. 

In  the  case  of  cast-iron  columns,  of  course,  cold-straightening 
or  machine-riveters  do  not  enter  as  disturbing  influences,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  probably  similar  influences  due  to 
the  hidden  defects  and  internal  stresses  known  to  exist  more  or  less 
in  all  castings. 

The  other  influences  to  which  the  writer  has  referred,  i.  e.,  the 
presence  of  initial  curvature  or  small  errors  in  setting  specimens  in 
the  testing  machine,  have  by  no  means  an  insignificant  value  in  the 
results  obtained  in  exj)eriments  on  "centrally  "  loaded  columns. 

Mr.  James  Christie,  in  his  paper*  entitled  ' '  Exjjeriments  on  the 
Strength  of  Wrought-Iron  Struts,"  remarked  that  his  specimens  were 
practically  straight,  but  careful  measurements  revealed  the  existence 
of  small  amounts  of  initial  curvature.  These  measurements  are 
recorded  in  his  tables  of  results,  and  the  calculations  of  deflection 
hereafter  given  will  show  that  they  had  an  appreciable  influence  on 
the  strength  of  the  specimens.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Marshall's  tests  also 
give  valuable  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  im]3ortance  of  apparently  very  small  errors  in  setting  the 
columns  in  the  testing  machine  also  received  most  definite  practical 
demonstration  in  the  tests  by  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Marshall,  and  also 
in  those  by  Professor  Bauschinger,  since  moving  the  specimens  very 
small  distances  from  their  original  positions  had  great  influence  on 
the  results. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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In  view  of  these  prejudicial  influences,  it  can  be  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  such  wide  differences  exist  between  results  obtained 
under  apparently  identical  conditions,  by  the  same  experimenter,  on 
the  same  material  and  with  columns  of  precisely  the  same  projjortions. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  that  attempts  are  made  constantly  to  exi:)ress 
the  average  results  of  such  wide  diflferences  by  a  single-line  formula. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  engineer  who  used  wrought  iron  and 
mild  steel  indiscriminately,  in  a  bridge  or  other  structure,  after  strik- 
ing an  average  between  the  tensile  strengths  of  the  two  materials  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  sections  of  the  tension  members? 
This  would  be  no  more  erroneous  and  misleading  than  the  present 
practice  of  using  the  average  strength  of  columns  of  any  particular 
class  of  material  and  of  any  one  value  of  such  proportions  as  are  usual 
in  practice.  It  is  surely  a  much  more  rational  and  scientific  procedure 
to  ascertain  within  what  limits  we  may  reasonably  exi3ect  the  strength 
of  columns  to  lie,  and  then  to  base  our  estimate  of  probable  strength 
on  the  lower  limit  so  derived. 

No  reference  is  here  intended  to  be  made  to  what  would  be  deemed 
defective  columns,  in  any  i-espect,  but  only  to  columns  which  are  in 
every  practical  sense  believed  to  be  above  suspicion.  The  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  strength  of  columns  of  any  given  material 
cannot  be  represented  by  any  single-line  formula,  but  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  area  within  which  the  results  of  experiments  may  be 
expected  to  lie,  was,  the  writer  believes,  first  made  by  Professor  T. 
Claxton  Fidler,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,*  ascribing  the  variations  in  column 
strength  to  variations  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

In  plotting  the  results  of  the  tests  of  various  experiments  upon  the 
diagrams  accompanying  this  paj^er,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  show 
every  test  wherever  possible,  provided  no  defects  or  special  circum- 
stances were  involved. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Tetmajer's  tests,  the  records  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  results,  as  given  in  his  tables,  were  the  averages  of 
two  specimens,  so  that  those  diagrams  on  which  Tetmajer's  tests  are 
plotted  do  not  show  the  full  range  of  the  tests,  and  the  differences 
between  maximum  and  minimum  results  would  be  actually  somewhat 
more  than  shown.  In  all  other  cases,  hoAvever,  it  is  believed  that 
every  result  plotted  on  the  diagrams  refers  to  a  single  experiment. 

*  "  Od  the  Practical  Strength  of  Columns,  and  of  Braced  Struts,"  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  Ixxxvi  (1886). 
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As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  Hodgkinson's  tests  of  columns  of  Low 
Moor,  No.  3,  cast  iron  and  of  wrought  iron,  with  both  ends  rounded  or 
both  ends  fiat,  are  shown  here  complete  and  in  their  full  number 
(within  the  limits  of  length  of  the  diagrams)  for  the  first  time. 

Hodgkinson's  other  experiments  on  cast-iron  columns  are  also 
shown  on  a  diagram  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made,  but 
these  tests  were  on  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  cast  iron,  and  by 
themselves  could  form  no  reliable  guide,  although,  together  with 
Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  Low  Moor,  No.  3,  cast  iron,  they  have 
formed  practically  the  only  basis  for  the  design  of  cast-iron  columns 
for  the  last  fifty  years;  and  extensive  tables  of  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron  columns,  based  on  them,  and  calculated  from  Gordon's  or 
Rankin's  formiilas,  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  pocketbook  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  engineers. 

The  diagrams  have  all  been  plotted  to  such  jiroportions  as  to  show 
clearly  the  differences  between  the  various  tests  and  also  their  relation 
to  the  calculated  curves  derived  from  the  writer's  formulas.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  shown  an  apjjarently  better  agreement  by 
adopting  other  proportions  for  the  diagrams. 

The  writer  proposes  to  deal  with  the  theory  and  resulting  formulas 
in  the  first  place,  and  afterward  to  compare  them  with  the  results  of 
nearly  all  the  more  important  series  of  tests  hitherto  made  upon 
columns  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel  and  timber. 

THEOKETICAIi   PRINCIPLES. 

Any  column  with  the  smallest  eccentricity  of  loading  or  the 
smallest  amoimt  of  initial  curvature  will  immediately  begin  to  deflect 
under  load,  and  the  deflection  will  increase  in  a  much  more  rapid 
degree  than  the  increase  of  load,  and  every  increase  in  deflection  tends 
still  further  to  increase  deflection.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  makes  a 
column  of  moderate  length  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  small  deviations 
in  loading  or  to  small  initial  bends. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  expression  for  the  strength  of  any  column, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  develop  first  a  formula  to  exj^ress  the  deflec- 
tion of  that  column  under  given  conditions.  The  deflection  of  a 
column  is  caused  solely  by  the  bending  moments  imposed  upon  it,  and 
the  laws  of  deflection  are  therefore  the  same  as  for  a  beam  under 
transverse  stress. 
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The  probable  deflection  of  a  solid  beam  subjected  to  bending 
moments  can  be  determined  very  sim^ily,  with  all  necessary  i^ractical 
accuracy,  if  the  relations  existing  between  the  stress  diagram  and  the 
resulting  deflection  are  made  use  of.* 

These  relations  apply  with  eqiaal  correctness  to  the  case  of  a  column. 
Let  P  §  in  Fig.  2  represent  a  cantilever  of 
uniform  section,  and  let  P  Q  Rhe  the  diagram 
of  bending  moments — either  regular  or  irregu- 
lar in  outline.  Let  /=  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  cantilever,  and  E  = 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  used. 

Take  sections  at  distances  x  and  x  -\-  s  from  the  point  P  at  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  cantilever,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  deflection  of  the  point  P  below  the  point  T  at  the  center  of  s, 
caused  by  the  stress  existing  between  the  two  sections,  which  are 
further  supposed  to  be  exceedingly  close  together,  so  that  s  is  very 
small  compared  to  x.  This  being  so,  the  bending  moment  on  the  canti- 
lever between  the  two  sections  may,  without  aj^preciable  error,  be 
assumed  as  uniform  for  the  length  s. 

Then,  if  Jf  be  the  bending  moment  at   the  sections  considered,  and 

c,  c  the  distances  of  the  extreme  fibers  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the 

sections,  the  resulting  stress  in  the  fibers  will  be 

^      Mc       ^    .,      Mc' 
/=-j-and  f    =-Y-, 

the  common  formula  for  the  stress  in  a  solid  beam. 

The  resulting  extension— or  compres-  -j2| 

sion— of  these   extreme  fibers  ^will    be  \ 

fg  f   S  •  rt  UNCEFLECTEOiXiS '_ 

A.  =  ^  and  A'  =  ^^ ,  and  the  point  P     -r\ .^,^  _- 

■will  be  deflected  below  the  point  T,  as  -jp'" 

shown  in  Fig.  3  by  dotted  lines,  and  it  u ^ 

is  clear  that,  if  we  reduce  s  to  an  ex-  Fig.  3. 

ceedingly  small  quantity,  —  = —  =  — ,  since  the  angle  subtended  by 

8  is  very  small;  and  therefore 

A  X       fsx      Mc sx __  M s X 
^  ^~^  ""EV^TE^  ^  ~TE' 


C 


r 


..J 


*'•  Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Elastic  Arches."  bv  W.  Cain.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  18T9, 
and  '^  Continuous-Girder  Bridges."  by  T.  C.  Fidler,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  Ixxiv,  1883. 
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We  have  here  dealt  only  with  the  deflections  resulting  from  the 
bending  moment  and  stress  existing  between  the  two  sections,  at  dis- 
tances X  and  X  -f-  s  from  the  point  P,  but  the  same  relation  holds  for 
all  other  sections,  and  the  total  deflection  caused  by  the  bending 
moments  along  the  whole  length  /  of  the  cantilever  will  be  ^"  5  =  z/  = 

Ms  X  ]\fs  X 

the  sum  of  the  values  of  "  „  '    between  the  points  P  and  0^2  -  „  ' 
EI  '■  ^  EI 

The  numerator  of  this  quantity  is  simply  the  moment  of  the  area 

of  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  around  the  extreme  i^oiut  P,  and 

the  equation  may  be  put  into  the  form 

AX 


A  = 


EI' 


where  A  =  area  of  diagram  of  bending  moments; 

X  =  distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  this  area  from  the  point  P. 

It  is  to  be  remembei'ed  that  the  deflection  to  be  dealt  A\ith  in  beams 
is  always  practically  very  small,  compared  to  the  length  of  the  beam, 
and  the  above  reasoning  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  % 

to  absurd  and  im^^robable  extremes.     The  relations 
deduced  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to  a  girder  with     ;  i   =e\ 
a  deep  braced  web  under  heavy  shearing  stresses,  but   ^f     =E  J  W", 
on  a  solid  beam  section  the  deflection  due  to  shearing    -*--^3   '^"l 
stress  is  very  small  compared  to  that  due  to  transverse 
bending;  and,  in  the  case  of  columns,  whether  solid  or     . — J^.LaL.  .^. 
with  braced  webs,  the  shearing  stresses  are  again  much 
less  than  are  usual  in  beams. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  the  foregoing  rela- 
tions to  the  case  of  a  column  under  eccentric  load, 
and  with  round  or  jjerfectly  free  pivoted  ends.  Let 
Q  R  (Fig.  4)  represent  the  axis  of  a  column  of  length 
I  acted  upon  by  forces  P  acting  at  a  distance  e  from  Fm.  4. 

the  axis  at  its  ends,  with  a  resulting  deflection  J  at  the  center  of  the 
column's  length. 

The  column  deflection  is  exaggerated  in  the  figure,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  the  length  I  marked  thereon  appears  to  be  considerably 
shorter  than  the  true  length  of  the  curved  axis  of  the  bent  column, 
but  the  difference  in  an  actual  column  under  test  would  be  very  small, 
and  would  not  afl'eat  the  reasoning  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  diagram  of  bending  moments  will  then  be  as  shown   in  the 
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figure  included  between  the  curve  of  the  bent  column  and  the  line  of 

action  of  the  end  forces  P  P,  and,  treating  each  half  of  the  column  as 

a  cantilever,  the  deflection  from  the  tangent  to  the  bent  column  at  its 

A  X 
center  will  be  ^  =  when  equilibrium  is  established  between  th 

hi  1 

bending  moments  produced  by  the  eccentric  load  with  the  resulting  de- 
flection, and  the  internal  moment  of  resistance  of  the  column  sections. 

In  order  to  solve  this  equation  for  any  given  case,  it  is  necessary, 
theoretically,  to  know  the  exact  character  of  the  curve  of  the  bent 
column,  as  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  ^  P  (e  -|-  J'),  where  A' 
is  the  deflection  from  the  chord  line  at  that  point,  but  we  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  deflection  and  bending  moment  at  the  point  where 
these  are  maxima,  i.  e.,  at  the  center  of  the  column  length,  and  the 
central  deflection  is  the  very  quantity  that  is  sought. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  curve,  and  a  considerable  divergence  from  theoretic 
accuracy  in  our  knowledge  of  its  true  character  makes  but  a  trifling 
diff'erence  to  the  final  result,  as  may  be  proved  easily  by  assuming 
various  outlines  for  the  curve. 

If  the  bending  moment  were  perfectly  uniform  for  the  full  length  of 
the  column,  the  curve  taken  by  the  latter  would  be  part  of  a  circle,  and 
if  the  eccentricity  of  loading  were  indefinitely  small,  the  curve  would 
be  a  curve  of  sines.  The  actual  curve  is  somewhere  between  these, 
and  depends  on  the  amount  of  eccentricity,  and,  as  the  deflection  of 
columns  in  actual  test  or  practice  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
column  length,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
assume  the  curve  to  be  a  parabola,  which  will,  under  actual  conditions, 
difi'er  in  an  exceedingly  small  degree  from  the  curves  of  both  of  the 
extreme  conditions  mentioned. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  area  of  the  diagram  of  bending  moments 
for  the  half  length  of  a  column,  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  will  be 


^=(/>x.xi)  +  (Px^') 


when  y  is  a  coefficient  exiDressing  the  mean  deflection  in  terms  of  the 
maximum  deflection  J  at  the  center  of  the  column  length,  and  the 
moment  of  this  area  around  the  extreme  end  Q  of  the  column  will  be 


^x=(Pxex0i-+(/.x^')x^, 


I 
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where  x  is  a  coeflScient  in  terms  of  -r,  expressing  the  distance  from  Q 

of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  moment  diagram  included 
between  the  chord  and  the  curve  of  the  bent  column,  /.  e. ,  that  jjortion 
of  the  moment  diagram  due  to  column  deflection. 

rrn,                                 A   ^      P  I-  e     ^   P  I'-  J  y X 
Then  A  X=  — 1 ~-^— 

P  I' 

=  — g-(e4-2  J  y  x), 


and 

^,^=^=8^.^(^  +  2Jy.r); 

and  therefore 

8  EIJ  =  P/2  (e  +  2  J  y  .y:), 

from  which 

j-..^''^ 

8  E  1—2  P  l-^y  X      ^-^^ 

Now,  making  use  of  the  assumption  that  the  curve  of  the  bent 
column  is  a  parabola,  the  corresponding  values  of  y  and  x  will  be 

3/   =|,and.r  =  |; 

and  substituting  these  vahies  in  General  Equation  (1),  we  have  as  a 
practical  result  for  the  deflection  of  columns  under  eccentric  load 

Pl'^e Pl'e 

~8EI—{2Pl^  X  t  X  I)  ~  8  EI—  i  Pl^ ^  ' 

An  inspection  of  these  formulas  at  once  shows  that  anv  column,  of 
whatever  material,  with  both  ends  round,  and  with  the  eccentricity  of 
loading  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small  degree,  in  fact,  to  as  small  an 
amount  as  we  can  form  any  concejition  of,  so  long  as  it  has  a  positive 
value,  would  tend  to  have  an  infinite  deflection,  and  therefore  fail 
absolutely,  as  soon  as  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand  member  of 
the  equation  becomes  zero. 

Then,  using  Eqiiation  (1),  J  would  have  an  infinite  value  when 
8  EI^'2  P  I-  yx; 
and  the  ultimate  load  would  therefore  be 

2  / "  y  x' 
Under  the  assumed  ideal  condition  of  perfect  central  loading,  the 
cuiwe  of  the  column  when  bent  being  a  curve  of  sines,  the  values  v 
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and  X  would  each  be  —  ,  and   substituting  these  in  the  equation,  we 


P  = 


P  = 


have  as  the  ultimate  load  of  the  ideal  column  with  both  ends  round 

7t-  EI _  9.87  EI 

or  Euler's  formula. 

If  Ec[uation  (2),  based  on  the   curve  of  the  column  being  assumed 

to  be  a  parabola,  were  used  in  this  way  to  estimate  the  ultimate  load, 

instead  of  General  Equation  (1),  with  the  correct  values  of  j/  and  x,  the 

result  would  be 

9.6_E_I 

so  that  by  applying  the  assumjDtion  as  to  the  curve  of  the  column 
being  a  parabola,  even  to  the  ideal  extreme,  we  would  make  an  error  on 
the  safe  side  of  only  2.73^  below  the  theoretic  truth 
in  the  estimate  of  ultimate  load,  and  a  small  amount 
of  eccentricity,  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  in 
presumably  centrally-loaded  columns  in  actual  prac- 
tice, would  reduce  this  ah'eady  small  error  to  still 
smaller  and  practically  inappreciable  dimensions. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the 
formulas  for  deflection,  whether  in  the  general  form 
(1),  or  in  the  suggested  practical  form  (2),  are  based  on 
correct  theoretic  princijiles,  and  are  of  correct  form. 

We  have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  case  of  a  column 
supjDosed  to  be  absolutely  straight  before  loading,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  influence  a  small  amount  of 
initial  curvature  would  have  on  the  deflection. 

Let  V,  Figs.  5  and  6,  represent  the  versed  sine  of  an  ^^^ 
initial  curvature,  whether  outwardly  visible  or  not,  in 
the  axis  of  an  eccentrically  loaded  column.  It  may 
have  positive  value,  Fig.  5,  or  negative  value.  Fig.  6, 
relatively  to  the  eccentricity  e  with  which  the  load  is 
imposed. 

Let  ?/i  and  .t^  be  functions  with  regard  to  the  area 
enclosed  between  the  initial  curve  of  the  column  and 
its  chord  line,  of  similar  character  to  _?/  and  x,  already  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  curve  of  the  column  resulting  from  stress,  or  let  3/1  and 
Xi  bear  similar  relations  to  v  and  I  as  y  and  x  bear  to  J  and  /. 


Fig.  5. 


?1 


?,R' 


-A-i 


Fig.  6. 
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Then,  whatever  be  the  precise  character  of  the  initial  curve  and  the 
deflection  curve,  using  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  we  have 

A  X      P  l^  (e  4-  2  y  a;  J  ±  2  y^  .r,  g)  _ 
£:i   ~  8EI  ~ 

=  central  deflection  due  to  stress, 

and  therefore  .  =  3^'^?^ (3) 

This  would  give  a  minus  value  to  J,  if  the  quantity  2  j/^  x^  t 
should  hapjjen  to  have  the  minus  sign,  and  at  the  same  time  be  greater 
in  value  than  e,  but  this  would  simply  mean  that  the  deflection  would 
take  place  in  the  ojjposite  direction  to  that  in  which  e  alone  would 
cause  it  to  bend.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  we  are  dealing  with 
small  amounts  of  initial  curvature,  shown  in  exaggeration  in  Figs.  5 
and  6,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  5,  where  the  initial  curvature  is  positive  with 
regard  to  the  eccentricity,  i.  e.,  acts  with  the  eccentricity  to  increase 
the  deflection,  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  increases  with  the  load 
imposed  from  the  area  bounded  by  the  straight  line  joining  the  end 
forces  P  P,  and  the  initial  curve  of  the  column,  to  the  area  bounded 
by  the  line  joining  P  P  and  the  curve  of  the  deflected  column. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  column  length  is  primarily 
P  {e  -\-  v),  increasing,  as  the  column  deflects  under  load,  to  P  {e  -\-  v 
-j-  J).  In  the  case  of  Fig.  6,  the  conditions  are  altered  by  the  initial 
curvature  acting  against  the  eccentricity,  and  the  primary  bending 
moment  at  the  center  of  the  column  length  will  be  P  {e  —  v),  increas- 
ing to  P  {e  —  V  -{-  /I),  ov  P  {e  —  v  —  /I),  dejDending  on  whether  the 
influence  of  e  or  i;  happens  to  be  greater  in  producing  the  deflection  J, 
since  J  must  of  necessity  take  the  sign  of  the  more  influential  of  these 
quantities. 

Now  comparing  Formula  (3)  with  Formula  (1),  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
an  initial  curvature  has  an  influence  similar  to  an  equivalent  value  of 
eccentricity  of  loading,  and  the  term  (e  ±  2  ?/  j  x^  v)  may  be  replaced  by 
a  single  term  represented  by  s  in  those  columns  for  which  we  cannot 
determine  precisely  the  correct  value  e  and  v,  such  as  the  presumably 
centrally  loaded  column  of  ordinary  material. 

Substituting  the  symbol  e  for  e  in  Formula  (2),  we  then  have 

8EI—iPl^ ^  ' 
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for  the  deflection  of  laractical  columns  apparently  straight,  and 
apparently  centrally  loaded. 

It  must  at  once  be  recognized  that  it  is  i^ractically  impossible  to 
assign  any  value  for  e  beforehand,  for  any  jaarticular  column,  for  reasons 
already  given. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  will  explain  how  it  may  easily  happen  that 
two  columns  of  identical  dimensions  and  of  identical  material,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  determine,  might  give  very  different  results  in  the  test- 
ing machine,  by  one  having  the  internal  v  acting  with  the  accidental  e, 
and  the  other  having  its  internal  v  acting  contrary  to  its  accidental  e, 
since  the  value  of  e  might  be  very  appreciable  in  the  first  case,  and  in 
the  second  case,  if  —  2  y^  Xy  v  happened  to  be  equal  to  -\-  e,  the  value  of  a 
would  be  zero,  and  the  column  would  probably  show  a  high  ultimate 
strength. 

We  are  now  in  a  jjosition  to  deduce  a  formula  to  express  the  maxi- 
mum stress  in  a  column  under  eccentric  load,  and  to  extend  it  to  the 
case  of  the  practical  column  under  presumably  central  load. 

Referring  to  Fig.  4,  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  column 
length  is 

and  therefore  /,,  =  ± 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  column  section  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  column  bends,  and/)j  represents  the  unit  stress  caused  by 
the  bending  moment  alone  at  a  distance  c  from  the  neutral  axis,  and 
a  =  the  sectional  area  of  the  column. 

The  direct  compression  on  the  column  section  at  the  same  time  is 

p 

-\-f^l  =  —  =  average  load  per  square  inch  on  the  sectional  area  of  the 

column,  and  the  total  stress  in  the  extreme  fibers  will  therefore  be 
and  now,  substituting  the  value  of  A  from  Equation  (2), 

P    y ^ ,  .     PI- 


c  c 

P  {e-\-  J)c 


F  =^  — 
a 

a  r 

r2 


P  \   ^  c   /  PV'e  ,      N    [ 
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From  Equation  (5)  it  is  probable  tliat  an  expression  may  be  deduced 
to  give  the  average  load  per  square  inch /"^j  corresponding  to  a  given 
maximum  or  minimum  stress  F  with  varying  values  of  the  other 
factors,  but  the  writer  has  found  it  much  simpler  and  easier  to  deal 

with  the  value  of  the  ratio  —    corresponding   to    a    given    value    of 

maximum  or  minimum  stress  F,  average  stress/;,,  modulus  of    elasti- 


city E,  and  a  given  value  of 


c  e 


Efforts  have  been  made,  in  connection  with  most  column  formulas, 

to  determine  the  value  oif^^  for  a  given  value  of  — •,    but    the    writer 

has  never  found,  in  his  own  i^ractice,  any  advantage  in  this,  and  it  is 

equally  convenient  to  be  able  to  determine  the  value  of  —  corresponding 

to  a  given  value  of  /,,.  Either  way  is,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  equally 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a  curve  to  exj)ress  the  strength 
of  varying  proportions  of  columns. 

From  Equation  (5),  the  general  expression  for  the  maximum  stress 
produced  in  a  column,  we  have 

f  l^ 
and,  dividing  the  factor    „  ^       ' .   .     by  r", 

and  using  the  symbol  R  to  represent  — —,  we  have 


-fa    I    1±T^(^         ^E-%f,R-         ;    \ 


(6) 


and  now  using  the  -|-  sign  in  the  brackets  to  determine  the  maximum 
fiber  stress  F^ 

F  =//  1  +  ^  \  ^-^±I±^\^ 
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from  whicli  we  have,  by  simi^le  algebraic  transformation,  the  value  of 
M  corresponding  to  any  fixed  value  of  the  maximum  compressive 
stress  F,., 


or  E^ 


I 48^ rz£_i_£f~i 


(7) 


Similarly,  using  the  —  sign  in  the  brackets  in  Equation  (6)  to 
determine  the  minimum  fiber  stress  (not  necessarily  tensile)  F,. 

F  -f  Si-11(J^^±A^\  \ 

^t  -Ja  I  ,.2  \^48  E—5f^,  E-'J   f 

which  is  easily  transformed  to 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  F^  only  becomes  tensile  when  the 
maximum  tensile  fiber  stress/"^  caused  by  bending  is  greater  than  the 
direct  compressive  stress/,,,  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Ff  miist 
be  given  its  proper  sign  to  correspond  with  its  character,  i.  e.,  -\-  when 
compressive  and  —  when  tensile,  irrespective  of  the  fixed  signs  shown 
in  Equation  (8). 

The  precise  use  of  these  equations  (7)  and  (8)  is  as  follows: 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  in  a  given  section  of  column,  we  decide 
that  a  certain  value  of  maximum  compressive  stress  F^,  or  a  certain 
value  of  minimum  stress  F„  is  not  to  be  exceeded;  these  values  being 

inserted  in  Formulas  (7)  and  (8),  together  with  the  value  of  E  and 

c  a 
— J-,  corresponding  to  the  material  used  and  the  section  of  column  and 

eccentricity  of  loading  actually  adopted,  we  have  at  once  the  value  of 

E  corresponding  to  diflferent  values  of/,,,  the  direct  load  per  square  inch. 

Both  of  these  formulas  reduce  to  exceedingly  simple  terms  on  the 

insertion  of  the  physical  constants  E,  F^.,  or  F;,  and  the  jsroper  value 

of — ^  ,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  their  application. 

Formulas  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7)  and  (8)  are  all  general  ex^Dressions  ajipli- 
cable  to  the  case  of  columns  with  both  ends  free,  and  of  any  given 
material  and  form  of  section,  and  with  any  given  value  of  eccentricity 
of  loading  probable  in  jiractical  work. 

•Professor  William  Cain*  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  an  ideal 
column,  perfectly  centrally  loaded,  up  to  the  value  given  by  Euler's 
*  "  Theory  of  the  Ideal  Column,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix. 
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fornmla,  a  very  small  increase  to  this  load  insures  failure  of  the  column. 
A  very  similar  conclusion  can  be  drawn  by  applying  Formula  (i)  to 
a  given  example,  say  E  —  SO  000  000,  /  =  10  ins.*,  I  =  300  ins.,  and 
assume  e  =  0.001  in.,  corresponding  to  an  accuracy  of  loading  far 
beyond  practical  possibilities. 

rr,         „  Pl'^e  P  X  90  000  X  T-o-o-o 

8  ^  /—  I  PP  ~   2  400  000  000  —  75  000  P 
and  if  P  be  taken  in  units  of  10  000  lbs. ,  this  reduces  to 

12  P 

z/  = 


32  000  —  10  ouO  P' 

Working  this  out  for  the  various  values  of  P,  we  have  the  results 

shown  in  Table  No.  1. 

TABI.E  No.    1. 


P,  in  pounds. 

A,  in  inches. 

P,  in  pounds. 

A,  in  inches. 

P,  in  pounds. 

A,  in  inches. 

0 

0.0000 

31  GOf) 

0.0948 

31970 

1.2788 

20  000 

0.002 

31  650 

0.1085 

31975 

1.5348 

25  000 

0.0043 

31  700 

0.1268 

31980 

1.9188 

28  000 

0.0084 

31750 

0. 1524 

31985 

2.5588 

29  000 

o.oiit; 

31800 

0.1908 

31990 

3.8388 

30  000 

0.018 

31  850 

0.2548 

31992 

4.7988 

30  500 

0.0244 

31900 

0.3828 

31994 

6.3988 

31000 

0.0372 

31  950 

0.7668 

31996 

9.599 

31500 

0.0756 

31960 

0.9588 

32  000 

X 

These  results  are  instructive,  and  it  hardly  needs  a  calculation  of 
maximum  fiber  stress  to  show  how  great  is  the  effect  of  the  small 
additions  near  to  the  ultimate  load  of  32  000  lbs. 

The  value  of  /assitmed  =  10  ins.*  =  a  r',  and  nearly  corresi^onds 
to  a  rectangular  solid  section  3.307  ins.  square,  with  area  nearly  10.94 
sq.  ins.,  and  least  radius  of  gyration  =  0.955  in,   nearly,   so  that  the 

,.      /         300       .,^, 
ratio  —  =  — TT^  =  314. 
r        0. 955 

The  maximum  compressive  fiber  stress 

_  P  (e  +  J)  c       P  __  P  (0.001  +  J)  X  1.6535  P 

''~  ar^       ^~(i~  10  "^  10.94  sq.  ins. 

from  which  we  have,  when 

P  =  A  -f  e  =  F  lbs.  per  square  inch  = 

31990 3.8398 23  200 

31  992 4 .  7998 28  300 

31  994 6 .  3998 37  000 

31  996 9.6   53  600 

32  000 a    X 
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A  most  interestiaig  feature  of  these  figures  for  maximum  fiber  stress 
is  the  theoretic  assurance  which  they  give  as  to  the  capacity  of  long 
columns  to  resist  fatigue,  even  when  loaded  nearly  up  to  the  crippling 
point;  and  if  the  material  of  the  cohTmn  dealt  with  in  the  exami)le  be 
assumed  to  have  a  compressive  elastic  limit  of,  say,  40  000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  column  would  be  quite  uninjured  by  an 
infinite  number  of  loadings  within  10  lbs.  of  its  ultimate  supporting 
power.  This,  of  course,  would  only  hold  good  if  the  load  were  imposed 
without  the  slightest  dynamic  effect,  or  impact. 

This  completes  the  investigation  of  what  may  be  termed  "the 
■elementary  column,"  of  which,  columns  with  fixed  ends,  flat  ends  and 
pin  ends,  may  be  considered  as  merely  modifications. 

c 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  formulas  in  each  case  include  a  term  — 

7' 

dependent  on  the  form  of  column  section,  and  the  writer  at  one  time 
hoped  to  find  jiractical  verification  of  the  influence  of  form  of  section 
in  the  published  results  of  experiments,  but  the  influence  of  other 
factors  is  too  great  and  the  number  of  tests  on  any  one  form  of  section 
is  too  small  to  enable  this  to  be  done  as  yet. 

Again,  the  number  of  experiments  carried  out  with  a  value  of 
eccentricity  sufiiciently  great  to  make  it  a  paramount  factor  is  very 
small,  and  in  the  great  mass  of  tests  hitherto  made,  the  endeavor  has 
been  to  impose  the  load  "centrally";  we  must,  therefore,  substitute 
£  (see  page  347j  for  e  in  the  formulas  when  applying 
them  to  experiments  under  presumably  central  loads.  ^f~ 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  justifiable,  in  | 
our  jaresent  state  of  knowledge,  to  consider  the  factor      ' 

C   £  .  ' 

■ — 5—  as  a  constant,  of  which  the  value  for  centrallv     f 

loaded  columns  must  be  determined  from  available     i 

I 

experimental  records.  i 

Attention  will  be  given,  next,  to  the  fixed-ended  t^^Ji^^ 

column  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  section  being  assumed 

Fig   7 
to   be   uniform,    as   before.     When   under    load  the 

column    W  W  will  bend  in  a  double  reverse  curve  similar  to  that 

shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  column  H  H  will 

behave  similarly  to,  and  be  subject  to,  the  same  laws  as  a  free-ended 

column.     The  question  to  be  solved,   in  the  first  jjlace,  is  as  to  the 

propoi-tion  of  the  total  length  of  a  fixed-ended  column,  which  will  act 
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as  a  free-ended  column.     This   jiroportion  is  frequently  stated  to  be 
one-half,  "without  any  reasons  being  stated. 

In  determining  this  it  is  convenient  to  consider  one-half  of  the 
column  only  (since  the  other  will  necessarily  behave  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner)  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  to  a  larger 
scale. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  3  and  its  descriiitive 
context  it  was  shown  that 

M  s  X 


d  = 


EI 


f'/,  ■■■  ■ 

y'm<m^ 

w 

K 

G 
H 

/ 

=^^\ 

Ei^5 

V        \ 

— A-' 

and   therefore  —  ^  ~=^   =  the  tangent  of  the 

angle  of  slojje  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  length  .r 
by  the  stresses  in  the  portion  s  of  the  canti- 
lever considered;  and  as  this  angle  of  slo^ie  is 
in  practice  exceedingly  small,  its  tangent  will 
Ijractically  represent  the  angle  in  circular  measure  with  all  necessary 
accuracy,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  exceedingly  small  angles  of  slope, 
for  the  full  length  of  the  cantilever,  will  then  be 


/ 
Fig.  8. 


..    8 


..Ms 


FIX  "     ' 


or  the  angle  of  slope  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cantilever  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  curve  of  bending  moments. 

As  before,  this  reasoning  and  its  results  apply  equally  well  to  the 
bent  column. 

In  Fig.  8  the  tangent  3/ JVto  the  curve  of  the  bent  column  at  the 
point  of  contrary  flexure  His  common  to  both  portions  of  the  curve, 
and  the  slope  of  eash  portion  is,  therefore,  the  same  at  this  point, 
since  the  tangents  at  W  and  V  remain  vertical  and  j^arallel  to  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  fixity  of  the  end  TTand  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole  column  around  the  jjoint  V.  The  area  of  the  bending 
moment  diagram  G  H  TFmust,  therefore,  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
bending  moment  diagram  K  H  V.  Further,  as  the  column  section  is 
assumed  to  be  uniform,  and  there  is  no  bending  moment  at  the  point 
H,  where  the  two  portions  W H  and  H  Freact  upon  each  other  in 
simple  compression  and  shear,  the  curvature  of  the  two  portions  at 
corresponding  points  on  either  side  of  if  must  evidently  be  identical, 
inasmuch  as  both  are  of  the  same  section,  subject  to  the  same  forces 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  flexure. 
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From  these  conditions  of  equal  curvature  and  equal  area  of  bending 
moment  diagram,  it  results  tliat  the  length  G  H  must  be  equal  to  the 
length  K  H,  and  each  of  them  will,  therefore,  be  one-fourth  of  the 
total  length  of  the  column.  Also  the  portion  W  G  of  the  total  deflec- 
tion must  equal  the  i)ortion  K  V,  and  the  bending  moment  at  the  fixed 
ends  TT  will  equal  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  V. 

It  is  thus  determined  that  the  length  of  H  H,  Fig.  7,  acting  as  a 
free-ended  column,  is  one-half  the  total  length  L  of  the  fixed-ended 
column,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fixed-ended  column  carrying  a  given 
load  is  twice  the  length  of  a  free-ended  column  of  the  same  section  and 
having  similar  stresses. 

This  result  is  based  on  assumptions  of  i^erfect  straightness  before 
bending,  perfectly  homogeneous  material,  and  perfect  fixity  of  ends. 
In  i)ractical  work  some  divergence  will  undoubtedly  occur,  which  will 
require  to  be  allowed  for  by  an  assumed  equivalent  eccentricity  of  load- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  free-ended  column  already  dealt  with, 
and  we  therefore  have,  for  the  fixed-ended  column: 


E 


=  2N/5F 


48  E 


'.^f.  (^ 


^       -^f'  *''      cor 


failure  by- 
compression. 


or  2 


/        48^         rA_i  i  ^~] 


_  1  _(_  !ii    I  for  failure    by 
tension. 


In  actual  practice  the  true  fixed-ended  cohimn  rarely ,  if  ever,  exists. 
It  is  difficult,  even  in  experiments  in  a  testing  machine,  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure 
absolute  fixity  of  ends,  and  in  ordinary 
construction  the  diflSculty  is  increased 
greatly. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the 
vaguest  ideas  are  sometimes  held  as 
to  what  is'required  to  realize  fixed  ends 
in  a  column.  A  consideration  of  simple 
examples  will  probably  exhibit  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

Assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  have,  as  in  Fig.  9,  a  series 
of  stifi'  gantry  girders,  2  ft.  deep  by  10  ft.  span,  riveted  securely  to  the 
heads  ofcolumns  30  ft.  high,  firmly  braced  together  to  preserve  their 


Fig.  9. 
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verticality.  Assume,  also,  that  the  foundation  blocks  on  which  the 
column  rests  are  very  rigid,  that  the  columns  have  large  well-bolted 

bases,  and  that  the  ratio  —  of  these  columns  is  very  large,  and  the 

r 

columns  therefore  slender  in  jH-oportion. 

Then  the  imposition  of  load  on  any  s^jan  will  cause  deflection 
in  the  girder,  and  the  ends  of  the  girder  will  deviate  from  the 
vertical  to  a  slight  degree,  but  the  relative  stiffness  of  the  girders 
themselves,  as  coraj^ared  with  the  column,  being  high,  the  ai^proxima- 
tion  to  ideal  fixity  of  ends  would,  jsractically  speaking,  be  of  a  high 
degree. 

In  the  second  instance,  Fig.  10,  let  the  columns  be  spaced  at  30  ft. 
centers,  retaining  the  same  depth 
of  girder,  2  ft.,  and  merely  increas- 
ing the  girder  sections  to  obtain 
the  same  value  of  working  unit 
stress,  while  increasing  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  columns  to 
provide  much  greater  stiffness  of 
column.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  deflection  of  the  girder  under 

load,  and  consequently  the  slope  of  the  ends  of  the  girders  where  they 
are  securely  riveted  to  the  column  heads,  would  be  increased  largely, 
and  the  columns  woiild  be  subjected  to  heavy  bending  stresses  in 
addition  to  their  direct  load.  These  columns  would  be  much  less 
heavily  stressed  if  they  had  pin- joint  connections  to  the  girders, 
and  the  apparent  fixity  of  end,  given  by  a  secure  riveted  connection, 
would  actually  be  accompanied  by  severely  prejudicial  secondary 
stresses. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  these  examples  is  that  in  practical 
work  the  degree  of  api:)roximation  to  fixity  of  ends  dejjends  entirely 
on  the  relative  stiffness  of  the  column  and  the  other  members  of  the 
structure  attached  to  it;  and  the  estimation  of  this  degree  of  fixity 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  engineer. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  riveted  connections  in 
bridge  work  is  that  the  compression  members  are  thereby  made 
into  fixed-ended  columns,  and  can  be  accorded  higher  stresses  in 
consequence. 


Fig.  10. 
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A  portion  of  a  riveted  main  gii'der  of  N-^ype  is  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
with  connections  of  web  members  for  two  panel  jjoiuts,  and  the 
writer  would  ask  whether  the  top  boom  fixes 
the  ends  of  the  vertical  posts,  or  do  the  jDosts 
fix  the  ends  of  the  jjanel  lengths  in  the  top 
boom  (which  is  a  column  between  jaanel 
jDoiuts),  or  are  we  to  rely  upon  the  stiffness 
of  the  diagonal  tension  members  to  fix  both? 

The  last  can  hardly  be  considered  a  reasonable  assnmi^tion,  as  the 
most  heavily  loaded  j)ortions  of  the  tojj  boom  are  at  the  center  of  the 
span,  where  also  the  lightest  diagonals  are  found,  and  as  regards  the 
posts  fixing  the  ends  of  the  panel  lengths  of  the  top  boom,  this  also  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  the  stiffness  of  the  posts  is  usually  small  as 
compared  with  the  stifihess  of  the  boom,  aud  if  we  consider  the  top 
boom  as  fixing  the  ends  of  the  vertical  posts,  under  which  class  of 
columns  are  we  to  place  the  top  boom  panel  lengths?  They  could  not 
be  considered  as  fixed-ended,  and  as  they  would  have  to  perform 
the  additional  duty  of  fixing  the  vertical  i)ost  ends,  they  could  not  be 
considered  to  be  as  favorably  circumstanced  as  a  round-ended  or  pivot- 
ended  column.  Here,  again,  we  have  to  give  consideration  to  relative 
stiffness  of  parts. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  heavy  secondary  stresses  exist  in  the 
connections  of  various  members  in  a  riveted  structure,  but  it  is  not 
commonly  recognized  that  these  very  secondary  stresses  may  totally 
destroy  any  imaginary  fixity  of  ends  in  the  compression  members,  and 
actually  jjlace  the  members  under  worse  conditions  of  stress  than  if 
pivoted  end-bearings  were  adopted. 

The  writer  is  neither  seeking  to  depreciate  the  practical  value  of  the 
riveted  connections  nor  to  advocate  either  pin  or  jiivoted  end  connec- 
tions, but  only  wishes  to  jjoint  out  the  erroneous  jn-inciijles  on  which 
designs  are  frequently  based. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
arrive  at  a  rational  basis  for  the  strength  of  flat-ended  columns, 
althoiigh  the  greater  number  of  tests  of  columns  have  been  made  with 
this  class  of  end-bearing.  As  a  rule,  the  assumption  has  been  made 
that  they  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  fixed-ended  columns, 
and  column  formulas  to  cover  both  in  one  expression  are  frequently 
given.     This  is  quite  erroneous,  both  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
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and  from  the  evidence  of  actual  experiments.  With  flat  ends,  no  tensile 
stress  can  be  developed  at  the  ends,  and  with  fixed  ends  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  beading  moment  at  each  end  is  theoretically  equal  to 
that  at  the  center  of  the  column. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  so  long  as  no  tensile  stress  is  set  up  in  a 
column  with  flat  ends,  it  will  behave  as  a  fixed-ended  column,  that  is, 
up  to  the  point  of  loading  at  which  the  stress  in  the 
column  at  its  ends  and  center  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
when  a  small  increase  of  load  on  the  column  will  most 
probably  cause  failure. 

If,  then,  we  use  the  formiila  for  minimum  stress 
F^,  and  make  jP^  equal  to  zero,  we  obtain  the  value  of 
R  at  which  a  given  value  of/,,  will  jiroduce  a  minimum 
stress  zero,  and  we  will  thus  determine  the  value  of 
R  corresponding  to  incipient  tensile  stress,  and  the 
formula  with  F^  inserted  as  of  zero  value,  will  give 
what  may  be  called  the  critical  value, 


Fig.  13. 
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A8  E 


( 


1  + 


^) 


=  2 


4:8  E I  1  —  —J-  )     r  when  tension  is  incipi- 


ent    in    flat-ended 
columns. 


(9> 


fd    \ji-  +  ^  )        i  cuiumus.  J 

Here,  again,  it  is  ne3essary  to  determine  from  experimental  results 


what  value  must  be  given  to  the  factor 


,.2 


if  the  formula  is  to  be 


used  to  determine  ultimate  strength. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  load  producing  incii^ient  tension  in  any 
given  flat-ended  column  may  not  be  the  ultimate  load;  but,  as  soon  as 
tension  is  attempted  to  be  set  np  at  the  ends  of  a  flat-ended  column, 
the  cohimn  will  be  in  a  highly  unstable  condition,  and  the  ends  will 
begin  to  rotate  on  their  bearing  faces.  This  is  most  readily  seen  by 
considering  the  case  of  a  fixed-ended  column  in  which  tensile  stresses 
have  been  set  up  at  the  ends  and  center. 
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If  the  fibers  in  tension  at  the  ends  were  cut,  so  as  to  transform  the 
column  into  a  flat-ended  column  while  under  load,  we  would  naturally 
expect  the  column  to  alter  its  curvature  immediately,  and  largely 
increase  its  deflection,  with  the  result  that  it  would  probably  fail 
immediately,  or  with  a  comparatively  small  additional  load.  The 
substantial  truth  of  this,  in  practice,  is  most  clearly  evident  in  IVIi". 
Christie's  experiments,  as  will  appear  later. 

By  plotting  the  curves  for  the  two  conditions,  one  for  failure  by  maxi- 
mum compressive  stress,  and  the  other  for  the  critical  condition  of  in- 
cipient tension,  it  is  made  evident  that  with  any  given  section  of  column, 
Tip  to  a  certain  value  of  R,  dependent  on  the  eccentricity  of  loading  and 
modulus  of  elasticity,  no  tension  can  be  set  up  in  the  column,  whatever 
the  load,  and  flat-ended  columns  below  this  hmiting  projiortion  behave 
in  every  sense  as  fixed-ended  columns,  while  beyond  this  point  the 
strength  will  fail  more  or  less  rapidly. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  value  of  the  difi'erence  in  the  strength 
of  fixed  and  flat-ended  columns  is  here  dealt  with  in  a  rational  manner 
for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  pin-ended  columns,  it  is  quite  useless  to  theorize 
with  the  view  of  showing  their  suj)eriority  to  roimd  or  pivot  ends, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  then*  behavior  under  load,  even  in  a  testing 
machine,  depends  very  largely  on  the  closeness  of  the  fit  between  pin 
and  hole,  ixpon  the  smoothness  or  otherwise  of  the  bearing  surfaces, 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  i^in  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  gyration,  and 
upon  the  presence,  either  accidental  or  premeditated,  of  a  lubricating 
medium. 

In  actual  practice,  the  vibration  in  a  railway  bridge,  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  load,  and  the  movements  of  the  members  relatively  to 
each  other  under  the  common  variations  of  stress,  must  undoubtedly 
go  very  far  to  destroy  the  friction  upon  which  depends  the  superiority 
•with  which  this  type  of  strut  is  often  credited  over  those  with  round 
ends. 

There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence  that  in  prac- 
tical work  the  pin-ended  column  can  fairly  be  credited  with  this  greater 
strength,  and  the  practice  of  imijosing  higher  stresses  on  account  of  the 
pin  ends  is  open  to  grave  question. 

This  matter  may  be  viewed  from  another  standjioint,  that  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  jiin  joint  as  compared  with  the  riveted  con- 
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Bection.  Among  these  so-called  advantages  are  freedom  from  secondary 
stresses  and  greater  certainty  of  realizing  the  ideal  condition  of  central- 
ity  of  loading  on  the  various  members. 

Any  additional  strength  accompanying  the  pin-bearing  tyj)e  of 
column  can  only  be  obtained  when  frictional  resistances  are  set  up  in 
the  beaiing,  preventing  rotation,  and  thus  bringing  into  play  a  moment 
of  resistance  to  bending  on  the  column  end,  and  this  moment  of 
resistance  in  turn  can  only  be  developed  by  subjecting  the  other 
members  assembled  on  the  same  jsin  to  secondary  bending  stresses  in 
order  to  realize  a  partial  fixity  of  column  ends. 

In  any  case,  the  additional  resistance  due  to  partial  fixity  of  ends  in 
the  pin-ended  column,  if  it  actually  exists  in  practical  construction, 
must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  on  the  same  pin, 
and  is  largely  dependent  on  the  stiffness  of  those  members.  The  question 
may  fairly  be  raised  whether  or  not  it  would  be  consistent  practice  to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  secondary  stresses  in  these  other  members, 
if  we  rely  on  these  secondary  stresses  to  provide  the  column  with 
increased  resistance. 

COMPAEISON    OF   THE   FoKMULAS   WITH   THE   EXPEEIMENTS. 

Deflection  Formula  [4)  for  Round-Ended  or  Pivot-Ended  Columns. 

A  -  ^^'g 

8^/  — f  PZ2" 

The  starting  point  for  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  theory  and  for- 
mulas was  the  development  of  this  expression  for  the  deflection  of  a 
column,  and  it  has  already  been  jsointed  out  that,  in  practical  work, 
some  of  the  controlling  influences  cannot  be  made  subject  to  actual 
observation,  depending  as  they  do  on  internal  conditions  arising  from 
past  history,  accidental  errors  in  setting,  etc.,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  have  some  definite  knowledge  as 
to  whether  the  deflection  formula  bears  characteristic  features  having 
practical  agreement  with  the  results  of  actual  observations  in  experi- 
ments. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  it  was  necessary  to  make  numerous 
trial  calculations  with  diflerent  estimates  of  the  values  of  those  factors 
which  are  primarily  unknown,  and  the  process  of  comiaarison  there- 
fore consisted  of  fitting  the  calcuhited  values  given  by  the  formiila  to 
the  observed  deflections,  so  that  it  might  be   seen  whether  curves 
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plotted  with  loads  as  abscissas  and  deflections  as  ordinates  have  the 
same  character  by  calculation  and  observation. 

The  unknown  factors  for  which  the  values  have  had  to  be  estimated 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  modulus  of  elasticity E, 

2.  The  equivalent  eccentricity s, 

3.  Any  small  amount  of  initial  curvature  capable  of  observation,      F, 
but  not  always  noted  in  records  of  test  and  making  the  total  de- 
viation of  the  column  from  a  straight  line  =  i>  =  //  ±  V. 

It  was  found  that  the  influence  of  each  of  these  three  factors  is  so 
great  that  very  small  deviations  from  the  estimated  values  finally 
adopted  destroy  the  agreement  between  calculation  and  observation, 
and  as,  in  these  estimated  values,  we  are  already  dealing  with  very 
small  quantities,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  small  deviations  referred  to 
would  be  incajDable  of  being  observed  in  any  ordinary  experiment. 

The  examples  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison 
have  been  taken  from  the  tests  of  round-ended  columns 
of  Low  Moor  No.  3  cast  iron,  made  by  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,*  and  from  the  tests  of  round-endeil 
wrought-iron  columns,  made  by  Mr.  James  Christie,  f  t 

These  examples  have  been  chosen  solely  on  account  of 
the  fullness  of  the  records  of  deflections.  In  each  case  the 
efiective  column  length  has  been  taken  as  being  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  the  hemispherical  ends,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13. 


Fig.  13. 


Examples  from  Hodgkinson's  Tests  of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  Cast  Iron. 

Test  No.  5,  of  Table  I.% — Solid,  cylindrical,  hemispherical-ended 
column,  60.50  ins.  length  over  all,  0.99  in.  diameter,  say  59.50  ins. 
effective  length. 

/=  moment  of  inertia  of  section  =  0.0472  in.^ 

{  E=\4: 500  000  lbs.,  modulus  of  elasticity; 


Estimated  values :  -j 


£  ^  0.055  in.,  equivalent  eccentricity  of  loading; 


1840. 


F  —  4-  0. 07  in. ,  i^robable  initial  curvature  escap- 
[  ing  observation. 

*  Recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for 


t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal  Society,  London,  1840. 
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P  =  load,  (A         -f     F)    =  D  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.        Inches.        Inches.         Inches.  Inches. 

515 0.0253  4-  0.07  =  0.0953 0.05 

655....  0.0360+0.07  =  0.1060 0.10 

991. .. .  0.0756  +  0.07  =  0.1456 0.14 

1  183. . . .   0.1160  +  0.07  =  0.1860 0.19 

]  471....  0.2525  +  0.07  =  0.3225 0.32 

1  615. . .  .   0.4425  +  0.07  =  0.5125 0.52 

Ult.  load.  1  663. . . .  0.5690  +0.07  =  0.6390 a  failed. 

Test  No.   20,  of  Ttible  I. — Solid,   cylindrical,   hemispherical-ended 

column,  60.50  ins.   length  over  all,  1.97  ins.   diameter,  say  58.50  ins. 

effective  length. 

/=0.74in.^ 

Estimated  values:  ^=13  600  000  lbs.,  s  =  0.0675  in.,  r=  0. 

P  =  load,  (A       +      V)     =  D  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.        Inches.      Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

3  355.... 0.0109+  0  =0.0109 bent. 

7  386.... 0.0287+  0  =0.0287 0.02 

12  970....  0. 0686  +  0  =0.0686 0.07 

19  943.... 0.1943+  0  =0.1943 0.20 

21  035....  0.2360+  0  =0.2.360 0.23 

22  127....  0.2936  +  0  =0.2936 0.28 

23  219....  0.3740+  0  =0.3740 0.37 

24  311. . .  .0.5000  +  0  =  0.5000 0.50  to  0.-52 

24  857....  0.5940+  0  =0.5940 0.60 

Ult.  load.  25  403 .. .  .0.7230  +    0     =  0.7280 oc   failed. 

(26  000)....  0.9350+    0     =0.9350 


Test  iVb.  1,  of  Table  VIII. — Hollow,  cylindrical,  hemisjiherical- 
ended  column  (Fig.  14),  90.75  ins.,  length  over  all,  1.78  ins.  external 
diameter,  1.21  ins.  internal  diameter,  say  89  ins.  effective  length. 

Core  center  0.19  in.  out  of  center 
of  external  circle  of  column  (ascertained 
alter    iracture).       Center   of   area   0.163        ^Sc^    •  i   center  of  £;frE.i 


CENTER  C 


in.    out  of   center  of    external  circle  of 
column.  Fig.  14. 

/=0.31in.^ 

Estimated  values:  £"-=17  500  000  lbs.,  £  =  0.1  in.,  V=  —  0.02 in. 
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P  =  load,  (A       —    V)      =  D  calculated.       D  observed, 

in  pounds.         Inches.       Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

2  237....  0.06186  —  0.02  =  0.04186 0.03 

2  813....  0.0897    —0.02  =  0.0697 0.07 

3  317....  0.12208  —  0.02  =  0.10208 0.11 

3  821....  0.1664    —0.02  =  0.1464 0.16 

4  325....  0.23049  —  0.02  =  0.21049 0.20 

4  829....  0.33153  —  0.02  =  0.31153 0.32 

5  333. . . .  0.51441  —  0.02  =  0.49441 0.49 

Maximum.  5  585 ... .  0. 67549  —  0. 02  =  0 .  65549 ....  ( i^o*^      observed ; 

•<  column  not   al- 
(6000)....   1.2471    -0.02  =  1.2271 ( lowed  to  break. 


Test  iVo.  S,  of  Table  VIII. — Hollow,  cylindrical,  hemisijlierical- 
ended  column  (Fig.  15),  90.75  ins.  length  overall,  2.23  ins.  external 
diameter,  1.53  ins.  internal  diameter,  therefore,  say  88.52  ins.  effective 
length. 

Core   center  was   0.135    in.     out    of 
center    of    external     circle    of     column     c!^^;-—.  \ '.:^ce»mbofahe» 

-. — \     f       \--\U CENTER  OF  txTERNAL  CIRCLE 

(ascertained   after    fracture).     Therefore     C^6'\^~^"^^6"=™'""""^ 

center  of  area  was  0.12  in.  out  of  center 

-,     ■     -,  Fig.  15. 

of  external  circle. 

7=0.8863  in.'' 

Estimated  values :  E  =  U  500  000  lbs. ,  f  =  0 .  175  in. ,  F=  —  0 .  025  in. 

P  =;  load,  (A       —       V)        =  Z>  calculated.      D  observed, 

in  pounds.         Inches.         Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

2  237....  0.0347  — 0.025=  0.0097. 0.01 

4  325....  0.0796  — 0.025  =   0.0546 0.06 

6  341. . . .  0.1415  —  0.025  =   0.1165 0.12 

8  357....  0.2375  — 0.025  =   0.2125 0.22 

9  365. . . .  0.3085  —  0.025  =   0.2835 0.28 

10  373....  0.4040  — 0.025=   0.3790 0.37 

11  381....  0.5475  — 0.025=   0.5225 0.55 

12  137. . . .  0.7080  —  0.025  =   0.6830 0.69 

Maximum.  12  389. . . .  0 .  7525  —  0 . 025  =   0 . 7275. . . .  (  ^ot    observed  ; 

-;  column  not  al- 
(13  000). . . .  (0 . 9950)—  0 . 025  =  (0 .  9700) . . .  j  lowed  to  break. 

Test  No.  15,  of  Table  VIII. — Hollow,  cylindrical,  .  hemispherical- 
ended  column  (Fig.  16),  90.75  ins.  length  over  all,  3.36  ins.  external 
diameter,  2.61  ins.  internal  diameter,  say  87. 39 ins.  effective  length  =  /. 
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Core  center,  after  fracture,  found  to 
136  0.067  in.  out  of  center  of  external 
circle  of  column.  Therefore,  center  of 
area  was  0 .  105  in.  out  of  center  of  ex- 
ternal circle. 


Fig.  16. 


7=  3.915  ins.* 
Estimated  values:  E  =  12  000  000  lbs.,  s  =0.16  in.,  F= +0.035  in. 

P  =  load,  (A       +        V)     =  D  calculated.        D  observed, 

in  pounds.        Inches.         Inches.        Inches.  Inches, 

3  355. . .  .0.0116  +  0.035  =  0.0466 bent. 

16  115. . .  .0.0727  +  0.035  =  0.1077 0.09 

18  667. . .  .0.0895  +  0.035  =  0.1245 0.13 

21  729.... 0.1128 +  0.035  =  0.1478 0.15 

24  148.... 0.1341  +0.035  =  0.1691 0.17 

28  986.... 0.1872  +0.035  =  0.2222 0.24 

33  824....  0.2625  +0.035  =  0.2975 0.30 

37  701.... 0.3445  +  0.035  =  0.3795 0.38 

41  632.  . .  .0.4680  +  0.035  =  0.5030 0.48 

43  597. . .  .0.5550  +  0.035  =  0.5900 0.59 

45  563. . .  .0.6650  +  0.035  =  0.7000 0.67 

4?  528.... 0.8175  +  0.035  =  0.8525 0.87 

48  511. . .  .0.9140  +  0.035  =  0.9490 0.90 

49  494.... 1.0320 +  0.035  =  1.0670 1.07 

TJlt.  load.  50  477. .  .  .1.1750  +  0.035  =  1 .2100 oc 

Test  No.  7,  of  Table  III. — Solid,  rectangular  pillar  with,  hemi- 
sijherical  ends,  60.5  ins.  length  over  all,  1.54  x  1.56  ins.  nearly  square, 
.say  59  ins. ,  effective  length  =  I. 

/=  0.475  in.  * 

Estimated  values:  ^7  =  13  250  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.06 in.,  T-"=  —  0.015 in. 

:  D  calculated.  D  observed. 

Inches.  Inches. 

:  —  0 .  005 column  bent. 


P  -  load, 

(A 

-           V) 

in  pounds. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

2 141  . . 

...0.010 

—  0.015 

4  465 0.025  —  0.015  =  +  0.010 0.015 

6  481 0.043  —  0.015  =  +  0.028 0.02 

11169....  0.130  — 0.015  =  +  0.115 0.11 

13  565 0.257  —  0.015  =   0.242 0.23 

14  461 0.360  —  0.015=   0.345 0  35 

14  909 0.438  —  0,015  =   0.423 0.44 

15  357 0.552  —  0.015  =   0.537 0.52 

Ult.  load.  15  581  . . .  .0.632  —  0.015=   0.617 a 
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Examples  from  Christie's  Tests  of  Wrouglit-Iron  Struts  with  Hemi- 

sj)herical  Ends.* 

Test  No.  204.—1-h3,r;  1  in.  x  1  in.  s  99.25  ins.  length  over  all,  1-in. 
balls  and  plates,  98.25  ins.  effective  length  =  /. 

/(least)  =  a  r-=  0.3  sq.  in.  X  (0.26)^  =0.02028  in.* 

Estimated    values:    ^  =  30  000  000    lbs.,   £    =  0.05    in.,  F  =  + 
0.025  in. 

P  -  load,  {\        -)-       F)       =  D  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.     Inches.         Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

100. . .  .0.0118  +  0.025  =  0.0368 0.05 

200.... 0.0296  +  0.025  =  0.0546 0.05 

300.... 0.0,590  +  0.025  =  0.0840 0.08 

400.... 0.1169  -f  0.025  =  0.1419 0.15 

500.... 0.2843  +  0.025  =  0.3093 0.20 

Ult.  load.  550.... 0.5964  +  0.025  =  0.6214 oc 

Test  JVb.   2^,5.— T -bar;   3    ins.  x  3  ins.  x  82.0625  ins.  length  over 
all,  2-in.  balls  and  plates,  80.0625  ins.,  effective  length. 

I=a  r"^  =  2.53  sq.  ins.  x  (0.62)'  =  0.9725  in."* 

Estimated  values:  .£/  =  25  000  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.02  in.,  F=  0.035  in. 

P  —  load,  (A        -\-      V)        =  D  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.        Inches.       Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

500. . .  .0.0003  +  0.035   =  0.0353 0.03 

5  000. . .  .0.0038  +  0.035   =  0.0388 0.04 

10  000. . .  .0.0091  +  0.035  =  0.0441 0.05 

15  000. . .  .0.0168  +  0.035   =  0.0518 0.05 

20  000. . .  .0.0293  -f-  0.035   =  0.0643 0.06 

25  000. . .  .0.0526  +  0.035   =  0.0876 0.09 

30  000. . .  .0.1122  +  0.035   =  0.1472 0.15 

34  000. . .  .0.3380  +  0.035  =  0.3730 (not    recorded; 


Ult.  load.  34  110. . .  .0.3560  +  0.035   =  0.3910 (  column  failed. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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Test  JSTo.  206.— T-hav;  2*  ins.  x  2^  ins.  x  82.375  ins.  long  over  all, 
2-in.  balls  and  plates,  80.375  ins.  effective  length. 

I=a  r'  =  1.73  sq.  ins,  x  (0.55)-  =  0.523325  in.* 

Estimated  values:  ^  =  32  000  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.035  in.,  F=  +  0.05  in. 

P  =:  load,  (A         -\-       V)       =  D  calculated.    D  observed, 

in  pounds.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

500 .. .   0  00086  +  0.05   =  0.0508 0.03 

3  000  ...0.0058  +  0.05   =  0.0558 0.05 

6  000.... 0.0133  -f  0.05   =  0.0633 0.06 

9  0.00.... 0.0238  +  0.05   =  0.0738 0.07 

12  000.... 0.0392  4-  0.05   =  0.0892 0.10 

15  000.... 0.0636  +  0.05   =  0.1136 0.12 

18  000.... 0.1097  +  0.05   =  0.1597 0.16 

20  030.... 0.1718  -f  0.05   =  0.2218 0.22 

21  000.... 0.2270  4-  0.05   =  0.277 0.30 

Ult.  21  500. . .  .0.2660  +  0.05   =  0.3160 a   failed. 

(22  000)...  (0.3200    +  0.05)  =  (0.3700) 

(23  000).  ..(0.5120    4-  0.05)  =  (0.5620) 

Test  No.  2<95.— T-bar;  1^  ins.  X  1^  ins.  X  81.1875  ins.  long  over  aU, 
on  1  in.  balls  and  plates,  therefore,  effective  length  =  80.1875  ins. 

/=  a  r-  =  0.53  sq.  in.  X  (0.32)'  =  0.054272  in.*. 

Estimated  valnes:  £"=30  000  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.05  in.,  F=  0.03  in. 

P  —  load,  (A  +       F)       =  D  calculated.     D  observed, 

in  pounds.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

200.... 0.00538  4-  0.03  =   0.0354 0.02 

600.... 0.01965  4-  0.03  =   0.0497 0.05 

800.... 0.29380  4-  0.03  =   0.0594 0.06 

1  000.... 0.04188  4-  0.03  =   0.0719 0.07 

1  200.... 0.05840  +  0.03  =   0.0884 0.09 

1400.    ..0.08135  +  0.03  =   0.1114 0.12 

1  600.... 0.11525  +  0.03  =   0.1453 0.15 

1  800.... 0.17100  +  0.03  =   0.2010 0.20 

2  000.... 0.27750  4-  0.03  =  0.3075 0.30 

Ult.  2  200.... 0.5696  +  0.03  =  0.5996 oo  failed. 

(2  250)...  (0.74000   4-  0.03)  =  (0.7700) 

(2  300).  ..(1,04-200   4-   0.03)  =  (1.0720) 
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Test  No.  211. — T-bar;  2  ins.  x  2  ins.  x  63.1875  ins.  long  over  aU,  on 

1-in.  balls  and  plates,  therefore,  effective  length  =  62.1875  ins. 

/=  ar"-  ^  (0.95  sq.  in.)  X  (0.43)"  =  0.175655  in.* 

Estimated  values:  ^  =  27  000  000  lbs.,  f  =  0.10  in'.,  F=  0.02  in. 

P  =  load,  {A         -{-      V)       =  D  calculated.  D  observed. 

In  pounds.     Inches.         Inches,  Inches.  Inches.' 

500. . .  .0.00533  +  0.02  =  0.0253 0.03 

2  000.... 0.02455  +  0.02  =  0.0446 0.05 

3  000....  0.04110  +  0.02  =  0  0611 0.06 

4  000.... 0.06175 +  0.02  =  0.0818 0.08 

5  000.... 0.08860 +  0.02  =  0.1086 0.10 

6  000.... 0.12460 +  0,02  =  0.1446 0.15 

7  000. ..  .0.17600  +  0.02  =  0.1960 0.20 

8  000. . .  .0.25450  +  0.02  =  0.2745 0.27 

9  000.... 0.38900  +0.02  =  0.4090 0.40 

9  500  . .  .0.50100  +  0.02  =  0.5210 not  recorded. 

Ult.  load.  9  510. . .  .0.50400  +  0.02  =  0.5240 x  failed. 

9  550.... 0.51600 +  0.02  =  0.5360 

Test  iVb.  217. — J-bar;  1  in.  x  1  in.  x  45^  ins.,  long  over  all,  on  1-in. 
balls  and  plates,  therefore,  effective  length  =  44.25  ins. 

/=  a  r^  =  0.3  sq.  in.  x  (0.26)-  =  0.02028  in." 
Estimated  values:  .£:=  18  500  000  lbs.,  s  =  0.037  in.,  F=  0.008  in. 

P  =  load,  (A         +      F)      =  Z)  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.      Inches.         Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

100. . .  .0.0025  +  0.008  =  0.0106 0.01 

400...  0.0123  +  0.008  =  0.0203 0.02 

600....0.0215  + 0.008  =  0.0295 0.03 

800.... 0.0342  +  0  008  =  0.0422 0.04 

1  000. . .  .0.0533  +  0.008  =  0.0613 0.06 

1  200. . .  .0.0832  +  0.008  =  0  0912 0.10 

1400.... 0.1415  +  0.008  =  0.1495 0  15 

1  600.... 0.2968  +0.008  =  0.3048 0.29 

1  700.  . .  .0.5410  +  0.008  =  0.5490 0.55 

Ult.  load.  1  750.... 0.8675 +  0.008  =  0.8755 «   failed. 

1  800.... 2. 0250 +  0.008  =  2.0330 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  E,  as  esti- 
mated for  the  foregoing  comparative  esamjjles,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  from  transverse  bending  tests  of  the  Low 
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Moor  No.  3  cast  iron,  that  £:  ranged  from  13  585  530  to  14  251  950  Ibs.^ 
and  Mr.  James  Christie*  found  from  bending  tests  of  the  wrought  iron, 
upon  which  he  experimented,  that  E  ranged  from  19  164  000  to 
33  631  000  lbs. 

The  value  of  E,  as  found  by  bending  tests,  is  necessarily  that  to 
which  we  must  refer  in  dealing  with  cohimn  strength  and  stiffness,  as 
the  modtilus  of  elasticity  only  enters  into  the  column  formula  on 
account  of  the  bending  moments  exerted  on  the  column,  and  not  at  all 
in  connection  with  direct  compressive  stresses. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  value  of  E  obtained  from  the  trans- 
verse bending  tests  on  ordinary  cold-straightened  wrought-iron  or 
steel  bars  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  points  at  which  the 
straightening  press  has  been  applied.  If  the  straightening  is  done 
near  the  center  of  the  span,  the  value  of  E  may  reasonably  be 
exijected  to  come  out  very  low,  while  the  influence  of  any  straighten- 
ing done  near  the  ends  of  the  bars  will  have  comparatively  little 
influence  on  the  results  obtained. 

In  direct  tensile  tests  the  jDosition  of  the  jioints  of  straightening 
will  have  no  influence  on  the  results,  which  will  only  be  affected  by 
the  amount  of  straightening  to  which  the  bar  has  been  subjected. 
This  will  exi^lain  the  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained 
by  direct  tension,  as  compared  with  those  obtained  by  transverse 
bending  tests,  and  also  with  those  obtained  from  compression  tests 
where  the  slightest  latitude  is  given  for  the  specimen  to  act  as  a 
column,  and  where  the  material  has  had  to  be  cold-straightened. f 

General  Formulas  for   the   Relation    of   Column  Proportions    to 

Column  Strength. 
Round  or  pivoted  ends — 

■    Formula  (7)  i?  =  — ==      ! ^^  ^ r£L_l__^~| 

for  failure  by  compressive  stress. 


,a,  J?        I  48  ^ 

or  (S)  R—  —  __ 


for  failure  by  tensile  stress. 


*  •'  The  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Structural  Steel,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Vol.  xiii. 

t  See  results  of  Mr.  Christie's  tests  in  "The  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Structural 
Steel,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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Pixed  ends. . .  .R  =  twice  tlie  values  given  by  Formulas  (7)  and  (8). 
riat  ends R  =:  same   as    fixed    ends,    keeping    in   view  that  in 

Formula  (8)  I\  is  to  be  made  zero,  resulting  in 

Formula  (9). 
Hinged  or  i  (in  uj)i3er  limits,  same  as  for  fixed  ends. 

Pin   ends.  \  \  in  lower  limits,  same  as  for  round  ends. 

Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Formulas  (7)  and  (8) 
are  not  actually  two  different  formulas,  but  are  only  simj)le  algebraic 
transformations  of  one  and  the  same  general  formula  (6),  referred  to 
the  two  conditions  of  failuie  by  compressive  stress  and  by  tensile 
stress,  the  only  other  modifications  necessary  for  their  application  to 
^ny  of  the  tyj^es  of  column  previously  given  being  due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  end  fixing  as  determining  the  relative  length  of  columns 
of  the  same  strength,  but  with  diff'erent  end  conditions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  three  factors  in  the  formulas  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  assign  values,  and  these  arc: 

(1)  The  value  oi  E  =  modulus  of  elasticity; 

(2)  The  value  of  F^  or  F^  =  the  maximum  fiber  stress; 

(3)  The  value  of  ^. 

Careful  study  of  the  great  variations  shown  in  actual  tests,  and  of 
the  comparisons  made  between  actual  and  calculated  deflections, 
apparently  indicate  very  great  difificulty  in  assigning  any  fixed  values 
for  these  quantities  for  general  application,  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  not  practically  possible  to  predict  the  precise  strength  of  any 
given  column,  and  that  being  so,  it  only  remains  to  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  between  which  we  may  expect  the  column  strength  to 
lie.  With  this  in  view,  using  approximately  normal  values  of  JE  as 
obtained  by  tests  in  direct  tension  or  compression,  assigning  values  to 
Fg  approximately  as  shown  by  the  higher  tests  of  short  columns,  and 
to  Fi  as  given  by  direct  tests  of  tensile  strength,  the  writer  has  found 
that  the  lower  limit  of  column  strength  is  given  fairly  by  the  formulas 

-when—,  =0.6;  and  it  also  aj^pears  that  the  upper  hmit  given  bv  the 
r" 

c  s 
formulas,  when   — -  =  0.15  is  rarelv  exceeded. 

These  vahies  are  apj)licable  alike  to  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  mild 
steel,  hard  steel,  and  several  kinds  of  timber,  as  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
.ence  to  the  various  diagrams  of  column  tests  ajjpended. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  solid,  round  columns, 

C  £ 

the  value  — ^  =  0.6  for  lowei -limit  strength  corresjionds  to  an  equiv- 
alent eccentricity  of  (0.3  X  radius  of  gyration),  and  applying  this  to  a 
bar  of  1  in.  diameter,  where  c  ==0.5  in.,  and  r  =^  0.25  in.,  the  value  of  s 
would  only  be  (0.3  X  0.25  in.)  =0.075  in. 

Of  this  amount  the  possible  errors  in  setting  the  test  specimen  may 
be  only  a  small  part,  and  if  we  assume  that  initial  external  curvature 
of  bar,  irregularities  in  the  line  of  physical  axis,  and  the  effects  of  cold- 
straightening  account  for  say  60%"  of  the  total  value  of  e,  the  remain- 
ing 4:0%,  or  0.03  in.,  would  be  the  extreme  permissible  amount  of  error 
in  setting  the  specimen,  and  it  becomes  apparent  how  imjiortant  such 
small  errors  are  in  experiments  on  columns,  and  how  vei-y  carefully  the 
testing  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to  develop  even  the  lower -limit 
strength  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

This  also  impresses  the  mind  with  the  danger  of  generalizing  from 
the  results  of  any  single  series  of  tests  where  the  number  of  tests  is  not 
very  large. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  theory  and  resulting  formulas  of  this  paper 
apply  only  when  the  loads  are  such  as  will  not  stress  the  materiaj  of  the 
column  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  a  condition  which  applies  equally  to 
the  common  theory  of  flexure  of  solid  beams  under  simple  bending. 
This,  however,  forms  no  bar  to  the  extension  of  the  apijlication  of  the 
formula  for  elastic  beam  strength  to  cases  of  ultimate  strength  where 
the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  provided  proper  recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  maximum  fiber  stresses  apparently  developed  are 
not  true  values  of  tensile  or  compressive  strength,  but  are  always  much 
higher  than  obtained  from  tests  under  direct  stress.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  now  well  known  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here. 

There  is,  therefore,  considerable  justification  for  the  application  of 
the  column  formulas  to  a  comparison  with  experiments  on  ultimate 
strength,  which,  in  fact,  form  the  only  available  basis  of  reference  to 
which  the  engineer  can  appeal. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  among  engineers  as  to  whether  columns 
should  be  designed  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  strength  or  with  regard, 
to  the  maximum  fiber  stress  developed  by  the  working  load.  The 
former  is  by  far  the  more  common  practice,  owing  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  principles  of  column  strength,  and  this  renders 
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it  necessary  for  any  theory  and  formulas,  proposed  for  use  in  practice, 
to  be  compared  with  available  experimental  evidence. 

In  the  writer's  view,  the  more  rational  method  is  to  design  columns 
so  as  to  ensure  that  given  maximum  fiber  stresses  will  not  be  exceeded 
under  the  working  load,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  refer  to 
experimental  results,  in  order  to  see  that  a  sufficient  margin  is  provided 
against  failure  by  instability  in  the  longer  lengths. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  values  of  F^  and  F^,  being 
maximum  fiber  stresses,  would,  when  referred  to  tests  carried  to  ultimate 
failure,  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  and  value  generally  accorded  to 
the  corresponding  maximum  apparent  fiber  stresses  determined  from 
tests  of  ultimate  transverse  strength  of  simple  solid  beams.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  keep  in  view  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
can  have  such  high  apparent  values  as  in  beam  tests,  owing  to  the 
rapidly  accumulating  bending  moment  developed  in  columns  by  the  in- 
creasing deflection,  which  must  evidently  be  intensified  by  any  extra 
yielding  of  the  extreme  fibers  due  to  their  elastic  limit  being  exceeded, 
and  thus  accelerating  the  deflection. 

In  the  case  of  beams,  of  course,  the  increase  in  deflection  accompany- 
ing an  increasing  load  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  bending  moment. 

The  writer  has  not  found  it  necessary  for  "centrally"  loaded 
columns  of  wrought  iron,  mild  or  hard  steel,  and  timber,  to  deal  with 
the  condition  of  failure  by  tensile  stress,  excepting  as  regards  incipient 
tension  in  flat-ended  columns. 

The  maximum  compressive  stress  in  a  column  of  symmetrical  section 
always  has  a  greater  value  in  pounds  per  square  inch  than  the  maxi- 
mum tensile  stress,  and  the  difference  between  the  comjjressive  and 
tensile  strengths  must  be  considerable  before  tension  becomes  the  con- 
trolling influence.  This  is  the  case  with  high-class  cast  iron,  such  as 
was  used  by  Hodgkinson  in  his  tests  of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  iron,  and  the 
curves  for  failure  by  tension  are  therefore  plotted  on  the  diagrams 
showing  these  tests. 

In  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  anj'  special  features  accompanying 
any  particular  set  of  tests,  the  writer  has  assigned  a  separate  diagram 
to  the  principal  sets  of  experiments  where  the  number  and  range  of 
tests  were  sufficiently  great  to  justify  it,  and  where  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  individual  tests  have  been  given  distinguishing  symbols  to 
assist  in  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment. 
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Hodgkinsan's  Tests  of  Round-Ended,  Cast-iron   Pillars, 
all  Low  Moor.  No.  3  Iron. 

EVERY  TEST  IS  SHOWN  ON    THE  DIAGRAM, 

EXCEPTING     7    ROUND-ENDED,  WHICH   WERE  OF  VARYING  DIAMETER, 

2  "  "  "  "       LONGER  THAN   320  TIMES 
THEIR  RADIUS  OF  GYRATION, 

3  WHICH   WERE   PURPOSELY    LOADED  WITH  CONSIDERABLE 
ECCENTRICITY, 

6  WHICH   HAD  ONE   FLAT   AND  ONE  ROUND  END, 
NUMBER  OF   TESTS    ON    DIAGRAM, 

ROUND-ENDED,    54  SOLID  CYLINDRICAL      • 
FROM  0.5"    DIAM. 
TO  2.24"    DIAM. 
II  M  7  SOlID   RECTANGULAR 

FROM  0.77'    BY  0.77' 
TO  1.54'   BY    1.56" 
l>  "  16   HOLLOW  CYLINDRICAL      O 

FROM  1.74"  DIAM.  .EXTERNAL, 

TO  3.36*  DIAM.  " 

1    SOLID  CRUCIFORM  + 

3%  3'x  .48" 
1  SOLID  M  SECTION 

3"k  2X"x  .34' 

79    TOTAL. 
THE  MOD,    ELASTICITY,  £,  AS  OBTAINED  FROM    TRANSVERSE 
BENDING  TESTS,   WAS   13,585,530  LBS. 
TO    14,251,950    LBS. 
THE  TENSILE  STRENGTH    OF  TWO    CRUCIFORM  SPECIMENS 
WAS  13,840  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH, 
15,220  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH. 
THE  CURVES  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER   LIMITS  OF  STRENGTH 

ARE  CALCULATED    ON    THE  BASIS   OF 
1;=  14,000,000  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH, 
Fc=  ULTIMATE  CRUSHING   STRENGTH  =  1 15,000   LBS.    PER  SQUARE    INCH. 
/■,  =  ULTIMATE  TENSILE  STRENGTH  —15.000   LBS.    PER  SQUARE    INCH, 
EFFECTIVE  LENGTH  OF  COLUMNS  TAKEN,  AS   BETWEEN   CENTERS  OF 
ROTATION,    DEDUCTING   THE    HEMISPHERICAL 
ENDS   FROM  THE  GROSS   LENGTH, 
VALUE  OF^FOR    LOWER   LIMIT  IS  TAKEN  AS=0.  6,  CORRESPONDING 
TO  ECCENTRICITY   OF   LOADING  OF  0.3  TIMES  THE  RADIUS  OF 
GYRATION   IN  THE  SOLID  CYLINDRICAL  COLUMNS, 
■   /;=  AVERAGE  DIRECT  COMPRESSIVE   LOAD  IN   POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH.) 
FORMULAS  FOR   LOWER   LIMIT  COLUMNS. 
ROUND  ENDS 


±       I  48  JL^ 


FOR   FAILURE   BY  COMPRESSION 


FOR   FAILURE  BY   TENSION, 
Ft  =  ~  16,000  LBS. 
^e,=-|- 115,000  LBS. 


300       280      260       240       220      200      1.8 


160       140       120 
RATIO  -V 

Fig.  17. 
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As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
practical  verification  of  the  precise  influence  of  form  of  section  from 
existing  records  of  experiments.  To  demonstrate  this  influence  by- 
practical  evidence  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  large  number  of  new 

c 
experiments  on  sections  having  widely  different  values  of ,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  impose  the  loads  with  a  comparatively  large  and  pre- 
determined value  of  eccentricity,  in  order  to  overshadow  the  relative 
influence  of  what  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  pages  as 
"  equivalent  eccentricity." 

All  the  diagrams  of  column  tests  accompanying  this  paper  have  been 
made  self-explanatory  as  far  as  possible. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Cast  Iron. 

Fig.  17. — Representing  79  tests  of  round-ended  columns  of  Low 
Moor,  No.  3  cast  iron,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 

The  tests  are  plotted  to  effective  lengths,  an  allowance  having  been 
made  for  the  rounding  of  the  ends  by  taking  them  as  hemispherical  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  bars.  The  ends  were  not  actually  hemi- 
spherical in  every  case,  some  being  somewhat  more  pointed,  but  no 
error  of  importance  is  involved  in  the  assumption  made. 

Fig.  18.  Representing  96  tests  of  flat-ended  and  disc-ended  columns 
of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  cast  iron,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  set  of  tests  on  flat-ended  columns,  that  the 
longer  columns,  from  a  ratio  of  80  upward,  do  not  show  so  low  a 
strength  as  is  indicated  by  the  lowermost  dotted  curve  for  incijiient 
tension,  but  failure  at  this  critical  jDoint  in  flat-ended  columns  is 
evidenced  so  strongly  in  the  case  of  tests  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
that  the  higher  results  obtained  by  Hodgkinson  in  these  tests  on  cast 
iron  must  be  attributed  partly  to  his  extreme  care,  and  partly  to  the 
comparative  fewness  of  tests  of  each  length. 

These  two  sets  of  tests  have  been  abstracted  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson 's 
remarkably  careful  records.*  They  are  the  only  published  records  of 
tests  of  cast-iron  columns  made  in  a  consistent  and  scientific  manner 
on  one  grade  of  material  of  known  character.     The  values  of  load  per 

square  inch,  radius  of  gyration  and  ratio  — ^,  have  been  calculated  by 
the  writer  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  figures. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal  Society  of  London,  1840. 
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Fig.  19. — Rei^resenting  76  tests  of  cylindrical,  flat-ended  columns 
of  cast  iron  of  various  kinds,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.* 

One  test  by  Mr.  Charnock,  at  Bradford  Technical  College,  England, 
on  a  hollow  cast  iron  column,  with  flat  flanged  ends.f 

One  test  by  Professor  John  Goodman,  at  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
England,  on  a  hollow  column  with  flanged  ends.  J 

Foui-teen  tests  on  cylindrical,  hollow  columns,  with  flat  ends,  made 
by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Buildings.  | 

Fourteen  tests  on  hollow  columns  with  flat  and  flanged  ends,  at 
Watertown  Arsenal.  || 

Total  number  of  tests  on  diagram,  106. 

The  sectional  areas,  loads  jDer  square  inch,  radii   of  gyration   and 

values  of  — ,  have  all  been  calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  records,  except  for  the  New  York  tests,  for  which  the  radii 
of  gyration   and  ratio  —^,  only,  were  calculated. 

Most  of  the  Watertown  tests  were  on  tapered  columns,  and  all  the 
areas,  loads  per  square  inch  and  radii  of  gyration  calculated  for  these 
refer  to  the  section  at  the  middle  of  the  column  length,  which  will 
explain  the  divergence  from  the  figures  for  ultimate  strength  per 
square  inch  given  by  Professor  Lanza. 

The  results  jolotted  on  Fig.  19  refer  to  tests  of  columns  of  various 
kinds  of  cast  iron.  Hodgkinson's  tests  alone  cover  17  diflferent  irons, 
of  widely  difi"erent  compressive  strength,  in  short  sijecimens.  No 
information  is  given  as  to  the  jihysical  characteristics  of  the  irons  used 
in  the  other  tests  plotted  on  the  diagram. 

A  number  of  the  columns  of  this  (1857)  series  by  Hodgkinson  were 
subjected  to  more  than  one  test.  They  were  made-long  at  first,  and 
after  being  tested  they  were  cut  down  into  shorter  columns  and  re- 
tested,  a  circumstance  still  further  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  deriving 
any  definite  laws  of  strength  from  these  tests. 

Regarded  as  a  means  of  determining  the  influence  of  column  pro- 
portions on  ultimate  strength,  the  results  of  any  of  the  tests  plotted 
on  Fig.  19  are  of  little  value,  and  a  most  ciirsory  consideration  will 

♦Abstracted  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson"s  paper  in  Philosophical  TransactioJis.,  Royal 
Society  of  London,  1857. 

t  Engineering,  February  28th,  1896. 

J  Engineering,  September.lllli,  1896. 

§  Engineering  News,  January  13th,  1898. 

I  Reports,  1887-1888,  and  Lanza's  '•  Applied  Mechanics." 
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show  tlie  absurdity  of  attempting  to  generalize  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  three  principal  sets  of  tests  of  this  diagram.  Nevertheless,  these 
are  the  most  important  tests  of  cast-iron  columns  yet  made,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  engineer,  rej^resenting,  as  they  do,  all  the  experi- 
mental evidence  at  present  available  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the 
designer  using  this  material  in  its  commoner  qualities  without  any 
definite  knowledge  or  check  upon  its  physical  characteristics. 

It  is  woi-thy  of  note  that  prior  to  the  Watertown  tests  of  1887  and 
1888,  there  was  absolutely  no  published  exijerimental  evidence  existing 
of  the  streng-th  of  common  grade  cast-iron  columns  of  the  proportions 
of  length  to  radius  of  gyration  in  most  common  use.  Hodgkinson's 
tests  (1857)  did  not  give  results  on  columns  of  shoi-ter  lengths  than  79 
or  80  times  the  radius  of  gyration,  and  his  tests  in  the  1840  paper  were 
on  iron  of  a  comparatively  high  class.  This  want  has,  to  a  slight 
extent,  been  filled  by  the  Watertown  tests  and  the  New  York  Building 
Department  tests. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  cast-iron 
columns  which  have  been  put  into  use  without  any  justification  for  the 
loads  imposed  on  them,  except  a  simple  faith  in  Hodgkinson's,  Gor- 
don's and  Rankine's  formulas,  and  in  the  numerous  tables  calculated 
therefrom  and  published  in  engineering  jjocketbooks  and  treatises. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  that  the  curves  plotted  on  Fig.  19  have 
any  other  than  a  purely  accidental  correspondence  with  the  experi- 
mental results  shown  on  the  diagram. 

The  curves  calculated  from  the  formula  refer  to  material  of  certain 
fixed  characteristics,  while  the  experiments  jolotted  on  Fig.  19  were 
made  on  cast  iron  of  widely  different  grades. 

At  the  same  time  the  curves  follow  definite  laws,  and  may  serve  as 
a  basis  of  reference.  The  writer,  in  his  own  practice,  would  not  care 
to  count  i\pon  higher  ultimate  strengths  for  common  cast-iron  col- 
umns than  are  given  by  the  lowest  curves  on  the  diagram. 

Wrought  Iron. — Round  or  Pivoted  Ends. 

Fig.  20. — Representing  33  tests  of  round-ended  columns  by  Mr. 
Christie.*  These  tests  have  all  been  plotted  to  lengths  measured  from 
center  to  center  of  hemispherical  ends.  Mr.  Christie  gives  values  of 
R  based  on  extreme  lengths. 

*  Transactions^  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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In  the  case  of  Tests  Nos.    227,   228  and  229  the  ratio  — ■  has  been 

r 

recalculated   from   the   lengths   given   in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  6. 
The  values  of  —  for  these  three  tests  given  in  this  table  do  not  agree 

"with  the  lengths  and  radii  of  gyration. 

The  33  tests  by  Mr.  Christie  shown  on  this  diagram  are  Nos.  200  to 
229,  inclusive,  of  his  Table  No.  6,  and  Nos.  287,  290  and  293  of  his 
Table  No.  8. 

One  test  of  a  round-ended  column  of  large  size  by  L.  F.  G.  Bous- 
caren,*  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  ends  of  this  column  were  portions  of 
a  sphere  of  10^  ins.  radius,  and  the  effective  length  has,  therefore,  been 
taken  to  be  20i  ins.  shorter  than  the  length  over  all. 

Fourteen  tests  of  round-ended  columns  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.f 
Allowance  for  the  round  ends,  in  arriving  at  effective  length,  has  been 
made  in  this  case  also.     The  sectional  areas,   loads  per  square  inch, 

radii  of  gyration,  and  values  of  — ,    have    been    calculated    by    the 

writer  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  records. 

Total  number  of  tests  on  diagram,  48. 

Fig.  21. — Representing  116  results,  by  Professor  Tetmajer,  on  pivot- 
ended  columns,  J  These  results  represent  210  experiments.  Ninety- 
four  of  the  results  plotted  represent  in  each  case  the  average  of  two 
tests,  while  twenty-two  of  the  results  are  for  single  experiments.  The 
results,  as  plotted  by  the  writer,  are  in  every  case  for  the  load  per 
gross  square  inch.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  compoiinded  of  two  or 
four  pieces  riveted  together,  and  in  the  diagram  given  by  Professor  J. 
B.  Johnson  in  his  "  Materials  of  Construction,"  these  results  appear 
to  have  been  i^lotted  for  load  per  net  square  inch  (the  rivet  holes  being 
deducted),  and  they  have,  therefore,  too  high  a  value.  This  eri'or  was 
rejjeated  in  the  reproduction  of  the  diagram  by  Mr.  Marston  in  his 
discussion  of  Professor  Cain's  paper.  | 

Fig.    22. — -This  diagram  is  simply  a  combination  of  Figs.  2)  and 

21,    and   therefore   includes   jsractically    the   whole    of  the   available 

exf)erimental  evidence  as  to  the  strength    of  wrought-iron    columns 

with   both   ends   free,    and   unconstrained,    /.    e.,  with    "round"    or 

"  pivot  ends  "  and  with  "  central  "  loading. 

*  Transactions,  Am  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  ix. 

■f  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal  Society,  London,  1840. 

t"  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

§  "The  Ideal  Column,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  pp.  109  to  111. 
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Tlie  experiments  of  M.  Considere  on  pivot-ended  columns  cannot 
loe  made  use  of  as  bases  of  reference  for  practical  "work,  on  account  of 
the  attempt  made  to  feel  for  the  "jshysical  axis,"  or  axis  of  greatest 
resistance,  by  moving  the  pivot  ends  out  of  the  geometric  axis,  a 
refinement  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  i:)ractical  con- 
struction. 

This  objection  i^robably  applies  also  to  Professor  Bauschinger's 
experiments  on  jjivot-ended  columns,  but  this  jjoint  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  make  out  clearly  from  the  records. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  M.  Considere's  test  specimens  were  of 
very  small  sections,  the  heaviest  being  only  11  mm.  X  23  mm. 
(rectangular)  or  253  sq.  mm.  =  about  0.4  sq.  in.,  and  the  lightest  only 
77  sq.  mm.  (angle  section)  =  about  0.12  sq.  in.*  This  last  objection 
does  not  apply  to  Bauschinger's  pivot-ended  tests,  in  which  the 
sections  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  63.8  sq.  cm.  (m -section, 
25.2  cm.  X  13.86  cm.),  or  about  9. 9  sq.  ins.  sectional  area,  to  a  minimum 
of  5  sq.  cm.  (T-bar,  5.7  cm.  X  2.82  cm.),  or  about  0.755sq.  in.  sectional 
area. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  Bauschinger's  tests  (pivot-ended) 
probably  cannot  be  used  as  bases  of  reference  in  practical  work, 
owing  to  the  refinements  probably  adojjted  in  carrying  out  the  tests, 
yet  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  a  record  of  them  is  necessary  to 
the  comj)leteness  of  this  paper;  and  a  still  stronger  reason  for  their 
presentation  in  diagram  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
highly  skilled  care  and  accuracy  bestowed  on  the  tests,  Bauschinger 
did  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  lower  tests  above  the  lower  limit  found 
in  the  tests  of  other  experimenters,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
Fig.  23. 

Fig.  23. — Twenty-nine  tests  by  Professor  Batischinger  on  pivot- 
ended  columns  of  wrought  iron.f 

Fig.  24. — Nine  results,  reiaresenting  eighteen  experiments  by  Profes- 
sor Tetmajer  on  pivot-ended  wrought-iron  columns  under  intentionally 
eccentric  loads.  These  results  are  in  each  case  the  average  of  the 
iests  of  two  specimens.  J  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  record  of  each 
individual  experiment  has  not  been  given  by  Professor  Tetmajer. 

*  Considere's  Report  on  "  La  Resistance  au  Flambement  des  Pieces  ComprimSes  " 
((French  Commission  des  Methodes  D'Essai  des  Materiaux  de  Construction.    Tome  iii). 
t  FUnfzehntes  Heft,  Mittheilung,  xviii. 
X  "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 
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The  record  numbers  of  tlie  results  are  noted  on  the  diagram, 
Tetmajer's  tests  (non-axial),  Nos.  27  to  34  inclusive,  have  not  been 
plotted  by  the  writer,  as  they  were  on  y-bars,  100  mm.  x  100  mm. 
X  10  mm.,  with  the  load  imposed  eccentrically  in  the  line  of  the 
greatest  radius  of  gyration,  while  the  bars  all  failed  in  the  direction  of 
the  least  radius  of  gyration.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of 
the  intentional  eccentricity  in  these  tests  (Nos.  27  to  34)  was  not  suffi- 
ciently great  in  any  case  to  ensure  that  faikire  would  occur  by  flexure 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  radius  of  gyration,  and  the  "accidental" 
equivalent  eccentricity  in  the  plane  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration  was 
evidently  the  controlling  factor. 

The  examples  on  the  diagram  have  been  selected  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  were  most  nearly  uniform  in  the  character  of  section,  method 
of  loading,  and  amount  of  eccentricity. 

Fourteen  of  the  tests  were  on  i)airs  of  angle  bars  riveted  together  to 
form  a  T-section,  and  the  remaining  four  were  on  channel  bars. 

In  each  case  the  eccentricity  of  loading  was  such  that  the  tables  of 
the  T-sections  or  channels  were  subjected  to  the  greatest  compressive 

c  a 
stress,  and  in  consequence,  the  value  of  —rr  was  much  less  when  referred 

to  the  table  faces  than  when  referred  to  the  points  of  the  legs  of  the 
T-sections   or   channels,  rendering  it   necessary   to  use  two  diflferent 

values  of  — j-,  when  plotting  the  curves  by  the  writer's  formula,  one 

being  for  failure  by  compressive  stress  in  the  table  faces,  and  the  other 
for  failure  by  tensile  stress  in  the  points  of  the  legs. 

The  values  of  — ^  deduced  from  the  sections  and  the  actual  value  of 
r- 

intentional  eccentricity  were  as  follows: 


For  results. 

C  6 

-^  for  Compressive  stress. 

c  e 
—^  for  Tensile  stress 

Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18 

1.256 

1.433 

1.627  and  1.651 

3.125 

Nos.  56  and  58 

3.440 

Nos.  51  and  53 

3.430  and  3.470 

The  curves  iilotted  on  the  diagram  have  been  calculated  from  values : 
For  Compressive  stress.  For  Tensile  stress. 

14- 1.5  3  and  3.5 

and  the  characteristic  agreement  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  tests  of  ultimate  strength,  and 
that  each  result  plotted  on  the  diagram  represents  the  average  of  two 
tests. 

The  other  non-axial  tests  made  by  Tetmajer  had  values  — 5-  of  too 
little  uniformity  to  allow  of  them  being  used  to  illustrate  the  influence 


Fig.  25. 
of  eccentric  loading  combined  with  the  influence  of  varying  ratios  of 
— .     They  do,  however,  most  clearly  show  the  serious  loss  of  strength 
caused  by  eccentric  loading. 

Fig.  25.— Ten  results,  representing  twenty  tests  by  Professor  Tet- 
majer   on    pivot-ended    wrought-iron     columns    under     intentionally 
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eccentric  loads.  Each  result  plotted  is  the  average  of  two  tests.* 
These  results  are  especially  interesting,  notwithstanding  their  small 
number,  as  the  tests  were  on  solid,  round  bars  of  one  make  of  iron 
throughout,  and  the  observed  and  intentional  valiae  of  eccentricity  of 
loading  was  very  large,  and  thus  greatly  overshadowed  accidental 
conditions. 

Ten  of  the  experiments  were  made  with  a  value  of  — ^  =  6.84  to  6.96, 

r" 

and  the  other  ten  with  a  value  of  -^  =  13.68  to  13.92.      The  ultimate 

strength  of  the  iron  under  direct  tension  is  given  by  Tetmajer  as  51  400 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  an  ultimate  elongation  of  23.7%  in  200  mm. 
(7|  ins.  nearly). 

In  this  diagram  the  vertical  scale  of  the  load  has  been  made  much 
larger  than  in  the  other  diagrams  in  order  to  emphasize  the  difference 
in  the  results,  and  to  show  their  characteristic  agreement  with  the 
"writer's  calculated  curves. 

In  each  of  the  two  sets  of  experiments  plotted  on  this  diagram  the 
ui^per  curve  indicates  the  loads  causing  a  maximum  comj)ressive  stress 
of  48  000  lbs.  i^er  square  inch,  and  the  lower  curve  indicates  the  loads 
causing  a  maximum  tensile  fiber  stress  of  33  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  curves  for  the  upper  set  of  tests  have  been  plotted  for  a  value 

C  8 

of  — 5-  —  7,  and  those  for  the  lower  set  for  a  value  of  14. 

r  ' 

Wrought  Iron. — Fixed  Ends. 

Fig.  26. — Twenty -five  tests  by  Mr.  Christie  on  fixed-ended  columns 
of  angle  bars.f  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  fixity  of  ends  in  columns,  and  Mr.  Christie  remarks  in  his 
description  of  his  experiments,  that  tlie  lengths  of  the  fixed-ended 
struts  were  measured  between  the  clamps,  whereas  the  point  of  abso- 
lute fixing  probably  occurred  at  some  place  within  the  clamps,  and 

the  values  given  for  the  ratio  —  would  then  be  too  low. 

If  Mr.  Christie's  suggestion  were  adopted  and  a  somewhat  higher 

value  assumed  for  the  value  of       ,    the     already    fairly     satisfactory 

agreement  between  the  writer's  lower-limit  curve  and  the  lower  results 

of  the  experiments  would  be  still  more  pronounced. 

*  "Tetmajer's  Communicatious. " 

+  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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These  experiments  by  Mr.  Christie  are  the  only  series  on  fixed- 
ended  columns  of  which  the  writer  is  aware.     It  is  to  be  noted  that 

Mr.  Christie's  Test  No.  174,  with  ratio  —  =  118  (maximum  load  im- 

r 

posed  being  24  050  lbs.  per  square  inch),  is  not  shown  on  the  diagram, 
as  failure  did  not  take  place. 

Wrought  Iron. — Flat  Ends. 

Figs.  27,  28,  29,  30  mid  .5^.— Tests  of  240  flat-ended  wrought-iron 
columns.  The  diagrams  are  self-explanatory,  as  far  as  possible.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  low  results  evidenced  in  these  tests  of  flat-ended 
columns  when  of  considerable  length,  owing  to  their  rotating  on  their 
ends.  This  mode  of  failure  was  found  by  Mr.  Christie  in  his  tests  of 
flat-ended  struts,  as  always  occurring  in  the  longest  struts,  and  never 
in  the  shortest. 

Fig.  32. — Results  of  seventy -nine  tests  of  flat-ended  wrought-iron 
columns  of  large  size,  of  various  sections,  and  by  various  experimenters. 
The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  refer  to  the  original  records  in  every 
case,  but  the  sources  from  which  the  information  has  been  obtained  are 
acknowledged  on  the  diagram. 

With  regard  to  the  Keystone  columns  tested  by  Mr.  Bouscaren, 
only  the  four  which  were  riveted  through  the  projecting  flanges, 
similarly  to  a  Phoenix  column,  are  recorded  on  the  diagram. 

Fig.  33. — Thirteen  tests  of  wrought-iron  flat-ended  columns,  by 
Professor  Bauschinger.*  These  columns,  which  had  flat  ends,  are  not 
open  to  the  objections  raised  against  the  use,  as  a  basis  of  reference, 
of  Bauschinger's  pivot-ended  columns. 

Seven  results,  rei^resenting  thirteen  tests  of  flat-ended  wrought- 
iron  columns,  by  Professor  Tetmajerf, 

Twenty  tests  of  flat-ended  wrought-iron  columns,  by  the  late  C.  A. 
Marshall,  M.Am.  Soc.  C.  E  J  Reference  to  Mr.  Marshall's  tests  will  be 
made  subsequently. 

Forty  results  =  forty-six  tests,  total  on  diagram. 

Fig.  34. — This  diagram  is  compounded  of  Figs.  26  to  33,  inclu- 
sive, and  shows  the  results  of  390  experiments  (384  results),  on 
wrought-iron  columns,  25  of  the  tests  being  of  fixed- ended  columns, 
and   365   being  of  flat-ended   columns.     This  diagram   shows  practi- 

*  Funfzehntes  Heft,  Mittheilung,  xviii. 

t "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

X  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  VoL  xvii 
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cally  all  the  available  exj)erimental  data  on  the  strength  of  wrought- 

iron  columns  with  fiat  ends. 

The  weakness  of  flat-ended  columns  in  the  higher  ratios  of  —  is 

r 

most  clearly  evident  in  this  diagram.     The  high  strength  shown  by  a 

number  of  columns  of  ratio  —  =^  30,  and  under,  is  also  a  striking  feature, 

and  it  would  ajDpear  that  columns  longer  than  80  radii  of  gyration  (7^ 
diameters  in  cylindrical  solid  bars)  cannot  be  expected  to  develop 
higher  strength  due  to  plastic  yielding  under  compression,  and  that 
column  action  begins  to  come  into  play  more  definitely  at  about  ratios 

-  =  30  to  40. 
r 

It  is  evident  that  in  very  short  columns  the  useful  ultimate  strength 
must  be  measured  by  the  elastic  limit  under  comjjression,  and  this  may 
not  have  been  noted  carefully  in  some  of  the  exjDeriments,  but  beyond 
the  ratio  30,  the  influence  of  column  length  appears  to  become  very 
strongly  marked. 

Wrought  Iron. — Hinged  or  Pin  Ends. 

Fig.  35. — One  hundred  and  six  tests  of  hinged-ended  angles,  tees, 
tubes,  channels  and  beams,  by  Mr.  Christie.*  In  Mr.  Christie's  account 
of  his  tests,  he  remarks:  "The  hinged-ended  tests  varied  all  the  way 
from  the  value- of  round-ended  uja  to  flat-ended." 

The  writer  would  extend  this  to,  "the  hinged-ended  tests  varied  all 
the  way  from  the  lower  values  for  round-ended  up  to  the  higher  values 
for  flat  or  fixed-ended." 

The  truth  of  this  is  apparent  on  referring  to  the  diagram  on  which 
the  writer  has  plotted  the  lower-limit  curve  for  round-ended  columns 

with  —z  =  0.6,  as  on  Figs.  20,  21  and  22,  and  the  ujiijer-limit  dotted 
r 

C  6 

curve  for  fixed-ended  columns  with  — ^  =  0.15,  as  on  Figs.  26  to  33. 

The  high  results  for  ratios  under  30  are  again  evident,  and  are 
similar  to  the  restilts  for  flat-ended  columns. 

The  tests  on  hinged-ended  angles,  given  in  Table  No.  3  of  Mr. 
Christie's  paper,  are  all  jilotted  on  the  diagram,  excepting  those  which 
were  not  carried  to  the  point  of  failure.  In  addition  to  these,  the  writer 
has  also  plotted  five  of  Mr.  Christie's  extra  tests  on  some  of  these  angle 
bars,  as  given  on  pages  113  and  114  of  Mr.  Christie's  jjajaer. 
*Traniiactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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These  are  as  follows : 

1.  First  test,  with  2-in.  balls  and  sockets,  apparently  central,  on  the 

same  bar  as  in  Experiment  No.  80,  ratio  —  =  164,  for  which  the  result 

r 

of  the  second  test  after  moving  the  ends  0.06  in.  from  the  original 
position  was  given  in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  3.  The  first  test,  appar- 
ently central,  gave  an  ultimate  strength  of  19  400  lbs.  (9  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch),  and  the  second  test,  after  moving  the  specimen  0.06  in., 
gave  an  ultimate  strength  of  27  850  lbs.  (13  199  lbs.  per  square  inch). 
Both  of  these  results  are  on  the  diagram. 

2  and  3.  The  second  and  third  tests  on  the  same  bar  as  in  Experi- 
ment No.  117,  ratio  —  =  290.     The  first  test  (No.  117)  on  this  bar  was 
?• 

with  2-in.  balls  and  sockets  (7  020  lbs.  per  square  inch),  the  second  with 
1-in.  balls  and  sockets  (3  525  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  the  third  with 
2-in.  i^ins.  (4  790  lbs.  per  square  inch). 

4.  The  second  test  on  the  same  bar  as  in  Experiment  No.  118,  ratio 

—  =  233.     In  the  case  of  this  bar,  the  first  test  result,  with  ends  ajj- 
r 

parently  central,  is  given  in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  3,  the  strength 

being  16  700  lbs.  (8  650  lbs.  per  sqiiare  inch),  and  in  the  second  test  the 

ends  were  moved  0.06  in.,  with  the  result  that  the  strength  was  26  450 

lbs.  (13  700  lbs.  per  square  inch). 

5.  The  first  test  on  the  same  bar  as  in  Experiment  No.    119,  ratio 

—  =189,  giving  a  strength  of  20 150  lbs.  (8  340  lbs.  i^er  square  inch) .    In 

the  case  of  this  bar,  the  second  test,  after  moving  the  bar  0.07  in.,  with 
resulting  ultimate  strength  of  38  175  lbs.  (15  770  lbs.  i^er  square  inch), 
is  that  given  in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  3. 

It  is  not  clear  why  Mi-.  Christie  should  have  selected  the  second 
tests  in  the  case  of  Experiments  Nos.  80  and  119,  for  insertion  in  his 
Table  No.  3,  which  otherwise  referred  to  struts  under  apjjarently 
central  loads. 

Mr.  Christie's  extra  tests,  of  considerable  number,  on  angles,  tees, 
tubes,  and  H -beams,  in  addition  to  the  few  above  mentioned,  made  it 
most  ajjpareut  that  the  physical  axis  did  not  always  coincide  with  the 
geometric  axis,  and  they  also  showed  very  markedly  how  very  sensitive 
the  columns  were  to  apparently  insignificant  amounts  of  adjustment, 
and  to  variations  in  sizes  of  pin  or  socket. 
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Fig.  36. — One  liundred  and  twenty-six  tests  of  iiin-ended  wrouglit- 
iron  columns  of  large  size  by  various  experimenters.  The  writer  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  referring  to  the  original  published  records  of 
most  of  the  tests,  and  he  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  take  the 
records  at  second  hand  from  the  sources  acknowledged  on  the  diagram. 

With  regard  to  the  Detroit  Bridge  Company's  columns,  the  results 
liave  been  taken  from  the  pajjer  by  Theodore  Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,*  from  Professor  Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics,"  and  Professor  W. 
H.  Warren's  "Engineering  Construction." 

The  results,  in  many  cases,  if  plotted  to  the  values  of  given  by 

Mr.  Cooper,  would  differ  considerably  from  the  results  as  plotted  on 
the  diagram.     This  results  from  the  writer's  having  found  that  the 

values  of  the  ratio — '  given  by  Mr.  Cooper,  do  not  agree  with  the 

dimensions  of  the  columns  as  given  by  Professor  Lanza  and  Professor 

Warren.     The   writer,    accordingly,    recalculated   the   values   of  — ^, 

using  the  lengths  as  given  by  Professors  Lanza  and  Warren,  and, 
calculating  the  radius  of  gyration  from  the  detailed  sections  given  on 
Plate  XXVII  of  Mr.  Cooper's  paper,  at  the  same  time  comparing 
carefully  the  sections  as  given  by  Mr.  Cooper  with  the  less  fully 
detailed  sections  given  by  Professors  Lanza  and  Warren. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  taken  the  least  radius  of 
gyration  in  every  case,  but  these  columns  were  pin-ended,  in  which 
the  radius  of  gyration  at  right  angles  to  the  pin  was  frequently  greater 
than  that  parallel  to  the  jain,  and  it  is  this  greater  radius  of  gyration 
which  should  be  used,  as  the  columns  were  practically  tiat-ended  as 
regards  failure  in  the  direction  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration.     The 

effect  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Cooper's  values  of  —^  are  in  many  cases  too 

great,  and,  consequently,  too  great  strength  has  been  credited  to  these 

high    values  of  — . 
r 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  few  of  these  columns  did  fail  by  deflect- 
ing  in   a   direction   parallel   to   the   pins,    and   acting   as   flat-ended 
columns,  and  not  as  pin-ended.     This  draws  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  care  in  proportioning  pin-ended  columns  in  which  the  radius  of 
*  "  American  Railway  Bridges,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxi. 
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gyration,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pins,  is  of  less  value  than  the 
radius  perpendicular  to  the  pins. 

If  too  great  a  difference  exists,  the  column  may  be  weaker  as  a  fiat- 
ended  column  deflecting  parallel  to  the  pins  than  as  a  pin-ended 
column  deflecting  at  right  angles  to  the  pins. 

Four  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  Company's  columns  were  purposely 
loaded  out  of  axis,  and  these  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  with  a  note 
to  that  effect.     Two  of  the  columns  were  formed  of  a  pair  of  10-in, 


channels  connected  on  one  side  by  a  plate,  and  on  the  other  by  lattic- 
ing.    The  other  two  were  of  the  same  type,  but  with  8-in.  channels. 

The  low  strengths  are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  as  the  results 
were  evidently  not  entirely  due  to  these  four  columns  being  of  unsym- 
metrical  section,  but  to  the  pins  not  being  placed  at  the  center  of  area, 
since  the  highest  result  shown  on  the  whole  diagram  was  of  the  same 
type  and  proportions  as  these  four  columns,  but  with  pins  placed  at 
the  center  of  area. 
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Fig.  37. — This  diagram  represents: 

Thirty-four  tests  of  pin-ended  wrought-iron  columns  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Marshall;*  and  fifty-five  tests  of  pin -ended  wrought-iron  columns  at 
"Watertown;!  a  total  of  eighty-nine  tests.  A  reference  to  these  -will  be 
made  when  dealing  with  Mr.  Marshall's  tests  on  jDin-ended  steel 
columns. 
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Fig.  38.  —This  is  a  combination  of  tlie  diagrams  on  Figs.  35,  36 
and  37,  and  shows  the  results  of  321  tests  of  hinged-ended  wrought- 
iron  columns. 


*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii. 

t  Replotted  from  Plate  XI  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper,   Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Vol.  xvu. 
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Mild  Steel.— Pivoted   Ends. 

Fig.  39. — Sixty  results,  representing  104  tests  by  Professor  Tetmajer 
on  mild-steel  columns  of  various  sections.*  The  remarks  made  with 
regard  to  Tetmajer's  pivot-ended  wrought-iron  tests,  shown  on  Fig.  21  „ 
apply  also  to  these  tests  on  mild  steel. 
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Mild  Steel.— Plat  Ends. 
Fig.  40. — This  diagram  represents: 
Twenty-nine  tests  by  Mr.  Christie;!  four  tests  by  Mr.  Christie; J  eight 


*  "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 

t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xv. 
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results  by  Professor  Tetmajer,*  representing  fifteen  tests;  forty-four 
tests  by  Mr.  Marshall  ;t  a  total  of  eighty -five  results,  ninety-two  tests. 

Mild  Steel.— Hinged  Ends. 

Fig.  41. — Thirty-four  tests  of  hinged-ended  mild-steel  columns  by 
Mr.  Marshall.  J  Mr.  Marshall  stated  in  his  paper  that  his  results  indi- 
cated clearly  the  law  that: 

"  The  elastic  limit  of  the  material  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  resistance  of  struts  of  ordinary  length  made  out  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  excepting  the  very  hardest  kinds,  and  that  the  two  quantities 
elastic  limit  in  compression  and  ultimate  compressive  strength  are 
identical  within  a  very  considerable  range  of  length  of  columns." 

Mr.  Marshall's  conclusions  were  siipported  strongly  by  the  results 
of  his  experiments,  but  the  number  of  tests  made  was  hardly  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  acceptance,  in  practice,  of  conclusions,  which,  if  con- 
sistently applied,  would  allow  the  same  stress  upon  a  wrought-iron 
column  having  a  length  of  100  times  the  radius  of  gyration,  as  for  one 
of  only  a  third  of  that  length. 

The  tests  made  by  other  experimenters  show  a  considerable  fall  in 
strength  with  increase  of  length,  and  their  evidence  cannot  be  ignored 
in  practice;  and,  judging  from  the  results  obtained  by  Hodgkinson,. 
Christie,  and  Tetmajer,  with  pivot-ended  columns  in  which  the 
influence  of  frictional  resistance  or  fixity  of  the  column  ends  was 
eliminated,  the  range  of  length  within  which  Mr.  Marshall's  law  would 
apply,  is  very  limited. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  referring  to  the  diagrams  Figs.  37  and  41,  that 
Mr.  Marshall's  i^in-ended  tests  exhibited  a  very  rapid  fall  in  strength 
in  the  longer  column,  /.  e.,  at  the  ratios  110  to  120  and  over.  This 
points  to  the  probability  that  columns  shorter  than,  biit  near,  these 
ratios  must  have  been  in  a  very  unstable  condition,  and  were 
assisted  greatly  by  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  pin-ends. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  pin-ended  tests  made  by  Mr.  Marshall 
on  wrought  iron  and  steel,  were  comjiared  by  him  with  the  "  compres- 
sive elastic  limit  "  as  determined  from  flat-ended  and  hinged-ended 

specimens   1  in.  square  by  12  ins.  long, §  having  a  ratio  —   =  41.5,  a 

*  "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

t  Table  No.  1  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper,  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii. 

i  Table  No.  8  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper. 

§  Table  No.  7  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper. 
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column  lengtli  quite  sufficient  to  bring  in  influences  wliicli  might,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  affect  the  results,  and  all  of  these  12-in. 
bars  deflected  under  their  loads.  In  a  few  of  the  longer  columns, 
Mr.  Marshall  showed  how  exceedingly  sensitive  they  were  to  small 
adjustments  in  the  testing  machine,  and  some  of  those  are  indicated 
on  Fig.  41.  A  very  large  increase  of  strength  was  obtained  by  merely 
moving  the  specimen  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  out  of  its  original 
centering,  and  by  the  simple  application  of  i^ressure  at  the  start  of  a 

second  test  of  a  column  having  ratio  —  =  180,  in  order  to  cause  failure 

by  bending  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  had  first  yielded, 
the  strength  was  raised  from  12  420  to  29  810  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
This  sensitiveness  undoubtedly  holds,  in  some  degree,  for  shorter 
columns  as  well  as  for  longer  ones. 

Mr.  Marshall's  comparison  cannot  therefore  fairly  be  considered  as 
referred  to  "compressive  elastic  limit"  of  the  material,  but  only  as 
one  between  the  strength  of  certain  columns,  41.5  radii  of  gyration 
long,  and  others  of  greater  length. 

The  flat-ended  tests  of  steel  columns  made  by  Mr.  Marshall  (Fig. 
40)  were,  however,  in  i^art  compared  with  short  specimens,  two  sides 
long,  from  the  same  bars  tested  as  columns,  and  it  is  this  comparison 
which  lends  the  greatest  strength  to  Mr.  Marshall's  conclusions. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  that  even  in  a  short  compression 
specimen,  eccentricity  of  loading  will  have  more  or  less  effect,  and  an 
ordinary  test  will  only  give  the  average  stress  on  the  material,  while 
the  important  point  to  be  determined  as  regards  column  strength  is 
the  maximum  elastic  fiber  stress. 

Mr.  Marshall  also  made  comparison  between  the  ultimate  strength 
of  his  column  and  the  tensile  elastic  limit  of  the  same  bars  as  the 
columns,  and  the  result  of  the  comparison  in  most  cases  showed  a  very 
remarkable  agreement.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  any  fixed 
relation  of  equality  can  exist  between  the  elastic  limit  of  a  tension 
specimen  and  the  compressive  strength  of  a  column.  In  a  tension 
test,  any  inaccuracy  of  loading  or  lack  of  straightness  does  not  tend  to 
increase  in  influence,  while  in  a  compression  sjjecimen,  even  of  moderate 
length,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

In  the  curves  plotted  on  Fig.  40  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  attemjit 
is'made  to  differentiate  between  the  soft  steel  of  Professor  Tetmajer's 
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tests  and  the  somewhat  stronger  steel  used  by  Mr.  Marshall,  with  Mr, 
Christie's  standing  intermediate. 

The  number  of  tests  in  any  of  the  three  sets  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant any  nicety  of  distinction  between  the  materials  used  in  each,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  complete  range  of  strength,  from  Professor 
Tetmajer's  minimum  tensile  strength  of  54  800  lbs.  j^er  square  inch  to 
Mr.  Marshall's  tensile  maximum  of  71  255  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  very 
little  greater  in  j^roioortion  than  the  range  of  tensile  strength  found  in 
Professor  Tetmajer's  tensile  tests  of  one  class  of  wrought  iron,  in  which 
the  minimum  and  maximum  tensile  strengths  were  respectively  46  000 
and  59  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  curves  in  Figs.  39,  40  and  41,  therefore,  have  been  plotted  with 
a  value  of  i^^  =  64  000  lbs. ,  and  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  steel  of 
tensile  strength  of  from  60  000  to  70  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

^  Hard  Steel.— Flat  Ends. 

Fig.  42. — This  diagram  rejDresents: 

Twenty-six  tests  by  Mr.  Christie,*  and  four  tests  by  Mr.  Christie, -f- 
a  total  of  thirty  tests.  It  may  be  urged  with  regard  to  this  diagram 
that  the  lower-limit  curve  for  failure  by  incipient  tension  is  too  low, 
and  is  not  justified  by  the  experiments. 

This  curve  is  not  dependent  in  any  way  on  the  ultimate  or  elastic 
strength  of  the  material,  but  solely  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and 

c  s 
on  the  value  of  — -,  and  the  latter   quantity   has  been  taken  the 

same  as  for  all  the  other  diagrams.  The  evidence  of  the  more  numer- 
ous tests  on  wrought  iron  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not  appear  advis- 
able to  count  on  higher  loads  than  those  indicated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  hard-steel  struts  should  be  assumed  to  be 
loaded  with  greater  accuracy,  or  as  having  greater  immunity  from 
injury  by  cold-straightening,  or  as  being  less  likely  to  have  initial 
bends,  than  those  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel. 

Timber.— Flat  Ends. 
Fig.  43.     Tests  of  Yellow  Pine  or  Pitch  Pine. — The  diagram  repre- 
sents: 

Sixty -nine  tests,  with  flat  ends,  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal.  J    The 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xv. 

tExec.  Doc.  12,  47th  Congress,  first  session.  These  have  been  plotted  from  the- 
figures  given  in  Professor  Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics,'"  pp.  664  to  668,  .5th  edition. 
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single  sticks  only  are  shown  on  this  diagram.  The  built  posts  tested 
have  been  omitted.  Three  second  tests  of  the  same  sticks  are  not 
plotted.  Sixteen  tests  by  Professor  Lanza  made  at  Watertown  for  the 
Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  flat- 
ended  tests  only  are  plotted.*  Fourteen  tests  by  Kirkaldy,  London, 
England,  on  pitch-pine  blocks  with  flat  ends.f 

Total  number  of  tests  on  diagram  =  99. 

The  inclusion  of  Kirkaldy's  tests  of  pitch  pine  in  the  same  diagram 
as  the  Watertown  tests  and  Professor  Lanza's  tests  of  yellow  pine  is 
justified  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  Kirkaldy  and 
Lanza  on  short  blocks.     The  comparison  is  shown  in  Table  No.  2. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

KiBKALDY.  Lanza. 

Round,  9.78  ins.  diameter,  50  ins.  long.  Round,  7.70  to  10.46  ins.  diam-"|    f  ^ 

eter  Length, 

Rectangular,  8.98  X  9.03  ins. ..  f]    "  „    . 
And  10.20  X  10.07  ins J    [  ^'^  '""^ 

Compressive  Strength, 
in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Minimum. 3  .586   I   Minimum, 3  604 

Maximum 5  438      Maximum 5  452 


Mean  of  5  tests 4  689   |    Mean  of  8  tests 4  658 

Elasticity. 
Mean  of  4  tests 1  911  385  lbs 

(Lanza's  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  p.  351.) 


Modulus  of  Elasticity. 
Average  up  to  load  of  2  400 

lbs.  per  square  inch 2  000  000  lbs. 

(Minutes    of  Proceedings,    Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  liii,  p.  158.) 


Fig.  44. — Sixty-six  tests  of  rectangular  flat-ended  white  pine 
columns,  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal. J  The  single  sticks  only  are 
plotted  on  the  diagram.     The  built  posts  tested  have  been  omitted. 

Fig.  45. — This  diagram  represents: 

Thirty-six  tests  of  square  flat-ended  seasoned  French  oak  columns, 
by  Lamande;^  and  thirteen  tests  of  square  flat-ended  Dantzic  oak 
-columns,  by  Hodgkinson,||  a  total  of  forty -nine  tests. 

*  Lanza \s  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  pp.  651  and  665,  5th  edition. 

t  From  Kirkaldy's  Reports  (Kirkaldy's  Life)  and  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  liii,  p.  158. 

X  Exec.  Doc.  12,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Plotted  from  the  figures  given  in 
Lanza's  "  Applied  Mechanics,''  pages  659  to  662,  5th  edition. 

§  Plotted  from  the  figures  given  in  Hurst's  "  Tredgold's  Carpentry,"  page  84,  6th 
Edition,  1888. 

II  Philosophical    Transactions,  Royal  Society,  London,  1840. 
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In  attempting  to  fit  the  curves  to  these  three  diagrams  of  tests 
^f  timber  columns,  the  writer  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  great  varia- 
tion known  to  exist  in  the  character  of  specimens  of  timber,  even 
from  the  same  tree,  due  to  a  number  of  causes  and  conditions  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude.  The  tests  plotted,  however,  are 
in  each^case  the  most  important  series  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 
and  they  comprise  the  most  reliable  data  available  for  the  design  of 
compression  members  of  timber. 

There  have  been  other  tests  made  on  large-sized  timbers,  but  they 
aretoo  few  in  number  to  be  of  use  in  any  endeavor  to  determine  the 
influence  of  length  on  column  strength.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties attaching  to  the  question,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams 
that  the  tests  do,  in  a  considerable  measure,  exhibit  the  general  char- 
acteristics accompanying  the  numerous  tests  on  the  more  uniform 
materials  previously  dealt  with. 

These  diagrams  complete  the  comparison  attempted  to  be  made 
between  the  results  of  tests  of  ultimate  strength  and  the  writer's 
rational  formulas. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  reference  has  been  made  in  the  diagrams 
to  no  less  than  1  620  results,  representing  1  789  tests,  of  ultimate 
strength  of  columns  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  timber, 
-exclusive  of  the  references  to  tests  of  deflection. 

APPIilCATION    OF   THE   FOKMULAS   IN   PkACTICE. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  in  the  paper  that  the 
design  and  proportioning  of  cohimns  to  carry  given  loads  should  be 
based  on  the  maximum  fiber  stresses  allowable,  and  on  the  stiffness  of 
the  material,  while  making  reference  to  experimental  results  in  order 
to  ensure  having  sufficient  margin  against  ultimate  failure. 

In  order  to  put  this  opinion  into  practical  operation,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  suitable  values  for  the  three  fundamental  factors  in  the 
formulas,  viz.,  e,  F^,  and  E. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns, 
in  practice  to  deal  with  the  value  of  the  allowable  tensile  stress,  since 
tensile  stress  will  not  be  developed  under  ordinary  working  loads. 

The  value  of  e  is  that  concerning  which  our  knowledge  must  be 
•drawn  entirely  from  the  comparisons  just  made  with  experimental  re- 
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Stilts,  and,  although  the  value  of  — 5  can  be  at  once  calculated  from  the 

section  of  column  proposed  to  be  used,  yet  it  appears  desirable  in  the 
case  of  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns  that  one  constant  value  should  be 

C  E  ,  . 

adopted  for  the  quantity  -^;  and  judging  from  experimental  evidence, 

the  value  to  be  assigned  to  it  should  not  be  taken  at  less  than  0.6,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

c  s 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  cylindrical  column,  this  value  of  —^  corre- 
sponds to  an  equivalent  eccentricity  of  only  0.3  of  the  radius  of 
gyration. 

The  values  to  be  given  to  F^  for  different  materials  may  properly  be 
approximately  those  in  common  use  for  maximum  working  fiber 
stresses  in  solid  beams  under  transverse  stress. 

With  regard  to  the  value  to  be  given  to  E,  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  every  column  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  provide  that  the  maximum 
fiber  stress  shall  be  confined  within  j^roper  limits,  but  also  that  the 
stability  of  the  column,  as  governed  by  the  stiffness  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  shall  also  have  a  proper  and  suflScient  margin  of  safety 
under  the  loads  to  be  imposed. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  at  once  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  deflection  and  resulting  maximum  fiber  stresses  of  a  long 
column,  given  on  page  351,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  column  would  be  perfectly  safe  as  regards  the  intensity 
of  maximum  fiber  stress  under  a  load  amounting  to  over  90%  of  the 
ultimate  supporting  power. 

Now,  on  reference  to  Formula  (1),  the  genera]  expression  for  the 
deflection  of  a  column: 

Pl'e 
8  EI— 2  Pr  yx ^  > 

or  its  practical  modification 

P  P  e 
^=—^ (2) 

SEI—-^  PP 
b 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  deflection  of  any  given  column  under  any  given 
load  increases  directly  as  the  eccentricity  e,  and  further,  that  if  we  had 
a  material  to  deal  with,  such  that  we  need  give  no  thought  to  the  maxi- 
mum stress  developed,  we  would  have  the  curious  result  that  the  ulti- 
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mate  load  would  be  precisely  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of 
■eccentricity  might  be. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  that  the 
•eccentricity  of  loading  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stability  or  insta- 
bility of  the  column,  if  the  condition  of  instability  be  defined  as  that 
which  occurs  when  the  deflection  under  load  becomes  infinite. 

From  this  we  see  that  in  designing  a  column  to  carry  a  given  load 
we  have  two  totally  independent  modes  of  failure  to  guard  against: 

(1)  Against  failure  by  excessive  intensity  of  fiber  stress. 

(2)  Against  failure  by  instability. 

In  the  first  we  are  dependent  on  strength,  and  in  the  second  on 
stiffness. 

We  will  ijroceed,  therefore,  on  perfectly  correct  rational  lines  if 
we  jjroportion  our  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns  in  practice  to  meet 
these  two  conditions,  which  are  satisfied  by  using  the  two  formulas: 


For  columns  (    ^  _      |                48  ^                /i^,.       ^       c  e\ 
rndsro^ S  V<^K  +/.,  ("^  - 6  )  ^^  "    '^''" 
where  F^  is  the  maximum  allowable  working  intensity  of  fiber  stress, 
P  =  K^'^f^ior  stability (2) 

where  _ff"is  a  suitable  fractional  coefficient  of  safety, 

^       P     ^        ^9.6  Er^-      9.6  KE 
or,  since  f^  =  --,  f^-^E ^ =  — jr, — . 

,.2 

Applying  these  formulas  to  the  material  which  is  in  most  general 
xise  in  constructional  work  at  the  present  day,  /.  e.,  mild  steel,  and 
adopting  as  suitable  values  for  the  various  factors, 

^  =:  30  000  000  lbs. ; 

F^  =  24  000  lbs.  i^er  square  inch,  working  dead  stress; 

-7-=  O.C  for  columns  in  which  —  =  2,  and  —  =  0.3; 
r '  r  r 

E  =  coefficient  of  safety  against  instability,  say  ^; 

we  will  have  the  working  loads  per  square  inch  on  solid,  cylindrical, 

mild-steel,  round-ended  columns  indicated  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  46, 

in  which,  for  everv  ratio  — ,  the  conditions  are  satisfied  that  themaxi- 
r 

mum  fiber  stress  shall  not  be  more  than  24  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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and  the  working  load  shall  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  that  which 
will  cause  instability. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  at  about  ratio  —  =  88,  the  two  curves  inter- 

r 

sect,  and  at  this  point  the  factor  against  ultimate  failure,  as  compared 

with  experimental  results,  is  somewhat  less  than  is  given  either  for 

very  short  or  very  long  columns,  and  however  rational  the  basis  upon 

which  the  results  depend,  the  writer  thinks  that,  like  himself,  other 

engineers  would  hesitate  to  adopt  heavier  loads,  in  relation  to  ultimate 
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strength  for  a  column  89  or  90  radii  long,  than  would  be  considered 
safe  for  columns  only  one-quarter  of  the  length,  or  four  times  the 
length. 

Again,  it  may  reasonably  be  objected  that  if  we  require  the  factor 
of  safety  against  failure  by  instability  of  a  long  column  to  be  at  least 
3  (assuming  this  as  a  fair  value),  it  should  follow  that  we  would  not 
have  a  much  smaller  value  against  ultimate  strength  as  shown  by  ex- 
periment, in  the  case  of  columns  of  ratio =  80  to  90. 
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This  objection  may  be  met  very  easily  and  simply  by  using  only 
Formula  (7),  with  the  modification  of  applying  the  factor  of  safety 
against  instability  to  the  value  of  E  in  that  formula,  which  then 
becomes: 

where  K  ^= 


factor  of  safety. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  result  of  this  formula  is  to  give  the 

ratio  — —  corresponding  to  a  given  average  load  per  square  inch  for 

material  in  which  the  maximum  compressive  fiber  stress  is  limited  to 
F^,  and  for  which  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  taken  to  be 
E  E,  instead  of  the  actual  value  £' pertaining  to  the  material. 

The  use  of  the  coefficient  K  in  this  manner  has  an  inappreciable 
influence  on  the  results  of  the  formulas  when  applied  to  short  columns, 
while  its  effect  gradually  increases  with  the  length,  ultimately  afford- 
ing a  factor  of  safety  of  3,  against  failure  by  instability,  in  the  case  of 
exceedingly  long  columns,  and  the  factor  of  safety  against  ultimate 
strength  is  fairly  even  between  these  extremes. 

Table  No.  3  gives  the  resulting  formulas  reduced  by  the  insertion 

of  suitable  values  of  — --,  F^  and  K E. 

For  fixed-ended  columns  the  values  of  —  obtained  by  the  formulas 

r 

in  Table  No.  3  are  to  be  doubled,  or  in  other  words,  for  a  given  strength, 
a  fixed-ended  column  is  twice  as  long  as  a  round-ended  or  jjivot-ended 
one. 

For  flat-ended  columns,  the  relation  between  the  strength  and  the 

ratio  —  is  the  same  as  for  fixed-ended  columns,  up  to  the  point  when 

incipient  tension  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to 
use  the  modified  formulas  as  previously  described  for  that  condition, 
except  that,  as  we  are  now  dealing  with  safe  working  loads,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  safety  K  must  be  inserted  in  Formula  (9),  which  then 
becomes 


-i-=2 


ii  K  E   (  1  —  ^) 
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K  ^  i  and  — - 


=  2.138     !_£_ 


0.6, 


ratio:  length - 


-least  radius  of  gyration.^ 
Fig.  49. 
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The  results  of  the  various  reduced  formulas  for  working  dead  loads 
in  Table  No.  3  for  round-ended  cokimns,  and  of  the  modifications 
above  stated  for  fixed  and  flat-ended  columns,  are  shown  on  various 
diagrams  accompanying  the  j)aper,  and  are  also  shown  in  Figs.  47,  48, 
49  and  50,  drawn  to  a  larger  vertical  scale  for  convenience  in  use. 
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With  regard  to  the  curves  for  working  dead-loads  on  fixed-ended 
and  flat-ended  columns,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  laboratory 
or  test-room  exj)eriment  on  a  fixed  or  flat-ended  column,  the  condi- 
tions of  end  fixing  are  totally  different  from  those  met  in  ordinary 
practice.  The  rigidity  of  the  testing  machine  bearing  faces,  as  com- 
pared with  the  column  under  test,  is  far  greater  than  is  afi'orded  by 
any  end  bearing  or  connection  in  practice,  and  for  this  reason  it  is- 
well  not  to  count,  in  actual  work,  upon  such  high  strengths  as  are 
indicated  by  experiment. 

The  only  modification  necessary  in  dealing  with  live  loads  or 
moving  loads  instead  of  the  dead  loads  for  which  the  stresses  adopted 
in  Table  No.  3  are  suitable,  consists  obviously  of  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  F^  or  F^,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  K,  although  in  the 
writer's  practice  he  adopts  the  method  of  increasing  the  moving  load 
by  a  suitable  percentage,  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  load,  and 
then  treats  the  result  as  a  dead-load  equivalent. 


Columns  Undee  iNTENTiONAiiLY  Eccentkic  Loads. 

The  experimental  data,  to  which  reference  can  be  made  in  regard 
to  columns  on  which  the  load  is  imposed  with  large  eccentricity  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  column,  are  exceedingly  few,  and  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  are  limited  to  the  tests  by  Tetmajer  (Figs.  24  and 
25);  but  as  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which  the  formulas  are 
based  are  those  in  common  use  and  acceptance  in  all  cases  involving 
transverse  bending  simply  combined  with  the  influence  of  direct 
loading,  there  can  be  no  more  hesitation  in  applying  them  to  columns 
than  there  is  in  any  case  of  simple  bending. 

In  making  use  of  the  formulas  in  practice,  it  is,  however,  not  only 
suflScient  to  take  into  account  the  actual  measured  eccentricity  and 

the  value  of  -^  as  fixed  by  the  section,  but  allowance  should  be  made 

C  8 

for  the  "  accidental  "  value  of  —5-,   as'  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  pre- 


sumably central  loading. 
This  being  the  case,  ii 
0.6,    as  determined   for   centrally-loaded    columns,  to  the  measured 


C  £ 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  the  value  of  — ^  = 
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C  P 

value   of    — ^,    as   obtained  from  the  intended   eccentricity  e,  and 

the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  sections  which  fix  the  value  of  — . 

r'-' 

In  this  way  a  perfectly  rational  recognition  is  given  to  the  form  of 

section,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  beams  under 

simple  flexure,  and  the  formulas  for  the  relation  between  the  ratio  — 

r 
and  the  average  load  per  square  inch  for  a  free-ended  column  carrying 
an  eccentric  load  thus  become,  for  safe  working  loads, 


I  \  48  KE 

r 


s|'s^.+A|(^  +  0.6)-5r[f  -l-(p+0.6)] 

where  F,  is  the  maximum  allowable  working  fiber  stress  in  compres- 
sion, or 


I 48  KE 

^^5^.-/,   I  (^%0.6)  +5|  [f  -'+  (^  +»■«)  ] 

where  F^  is  the  maximum  allowable  tensile  fiber  stress  (and  being 
tensile  it  must  be  accorded  the  minus  sign  independently  of  the  fixed 
signs  in  the  formula,  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously). 

These  formulas  again  reduce  to  very  simple  expressions  Avhen  the 

values  of  K  E,  F^  or  F^  and  -^  are  inserted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

following  application  to  mild  steel,  using  the  same  values  for  the 
various  quantities  as  adopted  for  "centrally  "  loaded  columns. 

Since  the  maximum  compressive  stress  actually  developed  in  a 
column  of  symmetrical  section  always  exceeds  the  maximum  tensile 
stress,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  mild  steel,  to  use  the 
formula  containing  the  value  of  maximum  allowable  tensile  stress  F,, 
as  this  may  be  taken,  for  this  material  under  working  loads,  as 
having  the  same  value  accorded  to  F^,  the  allowable  compressive  fiber 
stress. 

In  the  case  of  cast  iron  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  use  both 
expressions,  and  to  adopt  whichever  gives  the  lower  value  to  the  ratio 
I   ^ 
-—  for  any  given  load/j. 
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(c  s  \ 

— rr  +0.6  ) inserted, 

will  be  for  mild-steel  columns  of  symmetrical  section,  carrying  dead 
loads,  using  10  000  lbs.  as  a  unit  for  E,  F^  and/^,: 

When  {^  +  0.6  ^  =  2,  -^  =  10 


=  4,  ~  =  10 

r 

=  6,  —  =  10 

?* 


480   /2.4 
12-3/,A/, 

*) 

480   ,2.4 

') 

12  -  fa\fa 

480   /2.4 
12  4-  fa   V  fa 

') 

I  I      480       /2.4        _N 


The  working  out  of  these  values  of  the  formula  is  shown  by  the 
curves  on  Fig.  51. 

A  reference  to  the  remarks  previously  made  in  connection  with  Fig. 
24  will  show  that  in  deahng  with  columns  of  unsymmetrical  section 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  tensile  stress,  and  to 
use  the  modification  of  the  formula  suitable  to  such  conditions. 

CoijTjmns  Subjected  to  Side  Loads. 
The  effect  of  a  side  load  in  addition  to  the  end  load  on  a  column  is 
easily  traced  by  the  aid  of  the  principles  and  formulas  in  the  foregoing 
pages.     To  illustrate  this  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  direct  example. 
Assume  a  mild-steel  column  with  pivot  ends,  and  having  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: 

I  =  100  ins.  =  length; 
/=10ins.^; 
r  =  1  in. ; 

c  =  2.5  ins.-,  from  axis  to  extreme  fibers; 
Sectional  area  =  10  sq.  ins. ; 

^  =  30  000  000  lbs. ; 
and   assume  the   side  load  to   be  4  000   lbs.,    distributed  along  the 
column's  length. 

This  will  produce  a  bending  moment  at  the  center, 

^      4  000  lbs.   X  100  ins.        __  nnn  •      1  a 

M= =  50  000  mch-pounds, 

8 

and  the  resulting  maximum  fiber  stress  will  be 

„       3Ic        50  000  X  2.5         ,    -.of^nnn  •      i 

/  =  -y-  =^ — ;: =:  ±  12  500  Ibs.  jier  square  inch. 
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The  side-load  bending  moment  diagram  will  have  a  parabolic  out- 
line, as  shown  in  Fig.  52,  the  central  depth  being  50  000  inch- 
pounds  to  any  convenient 
scale. 

Treating  each  half  of 
the  column  (or  beam)  as  a 
cantilever,  with  respect  to 
its  central  section,  the 
deflection  at  the  center  will  be 

AX 

where  ^  =  50  000  X  50  ins.  x  §,  and  X=  |  of  50  ins.,  and  therefore, 
(50  000  X  50  X  §)  X  (I  of  50) 


Fig.  52. 


30  000  000  X   10 


0.1736  in. 


In  order  to  determine  the  deflection  of  the  column  under  end  loads 
it  is  now  only  necessary  to  treat  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  already 
indicated  for  a  column  having  an  initial  curvature,  with  the  value  of 
central  versed  sine,  v  ^  0. 1736  in. ,  keeping  in  view,  when  considering 
its  strength  as  against  end  loads,  that  we  have  already  absorbed  12  500 
lbs.  of  the  allowable  maximum  fiber  stress. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  not  difiicult  to  determine  the  precise 
theoretic  form  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  bent  column  under  its 
side  load  alone,  this  curve  depending  on  the  disposition  of  the  load. 

In  practical  work,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  this  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  we  may  assume  the  curve  to  be  a  parabola,  without 
involving  any  serious  error,  and  the  justification  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  had  we  assumed  the  side  load  to  be  concentrated  at  the  center, 
the  assumption  of  a  parabola  instead  of  the  precise  curve  taken  by 
the  bent  column  would  only  involve  an  excess,  as  regards  its  influence 
on  the  deflection,  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  As  compared  with  the 
curve  produced  by  a  distributed  load,  the  parabola  would  have  a 
much  less  difiference  than  even  that  named. 

In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  column  with  side 
load,  and  one  of  ordinary  character  with  presumably  central  loading, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  both  on  the  same  lines  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  calculating  the  safe  dead  load  on  the  centrally-loaded  column, 
we  have  limited  the  maximum  flber  stress  to  24  000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  have  at  the  same  time  used  a  value  of 
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KE  = 


and  also  a  value  of 


3 
0.6. 


10  000  000  lbs., 


These  same  values  must  be  used  also  in  the  side-loaded  columns 
as  regards  the  influence  of  the  end  loads  at  least. 

C   £ 


The  value   of 


0.6,  in  the  case  of  this  column  with  a  radius 


of  gyration  =  1  in.,  corresponds  to  an  equivalent  eccentricity  of 
0.24  in.,  and  we  thus  have  a  column  with  an  initial  curvature  measured 
by  a  versed  sine  of  v  ^=  0. 174  in.  and  an  eccentricity  of  loading  e  =^ 
0.24  in.,  and  making  use  of  Formula  (3)  (with  K  inserted)  to  deter- 
mine the  deflection  caused  by  diff"erent  values  of  the  end  load,  P, 
we  have 

8{KE)  I—2Pr-7/x 

We  have  already  assumed  the  curve  of  the  bent  column,  from  both 
side  and  end  loads,  to  be  a  parabola,  and   the  values  of  2^i  .y,  and 

(2         5  \       5 
2   X  -^  X  -ir)=~(r,  and,  inserting  these  and  the 

values  of  the  other  factors  in  the  formula,  we  have: 


P  X  10  000  (o.24  +  -|-    X   0.174  ) 


0.462  P 
96  000  —  P 


(8  X  10  030  000  X  10)  —  f-^Px  10  OOo) 
for  the  elastic  deflection  of  this  column  under  anv  end  load  P. 


ins.. 


TABLE  No.  4. 


P,  in 
pounds. 

A  = 

0.462  P 
96  000  —  P 

Bending  mo- 
ment from 
end  loads. 

M=  P 
(0.414  -1-  A) 

inch-pounds. 

Maximum 
fiber  stress 

from  end- 
load  bending 

moments. 
Pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Direct  stress. 

Pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Maximum 

fiber  stress 

from 

side-load 

bending 

moments. 

Pounds  per 

square 

inch. 

Total 
maximimi 
compress- 
ive fiber 
stress. 
Pounds  per 
square 
inch. 

30  000 
32  000 
34  000 
36  000 
3S0OO 
40  000 

0.21 

0.231 

0.253 

0.277 

0.303 

0.33 

18  720 
20  640 
22  680 
24  880 
27  240 
29  760 

4  680 

5  160 

5  670 

6  220 

6  810 

7  440 

3  000 
3  200 
3  400 
3  600 

3  800 

4  000 

12  500 
12  500 
12  500 
12  500 
12  500 
12  500 

20  180 

20  860 

21  570 

22  320 

23  110 
23  940 
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The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  column,  from  end  loads 
alone,  will  be  ilf  =  P  (e  +  r)  +  J)  =  P  (0.24  +  0.174  +  z/) 

=  P  (0.414-1-  A)  ins.; 
and  now  calculating  the  deflections,  bending  moments,  and  resulting 
maximum  fiber  stresses  caused  by  the  end  loads,  and  combining  them 
with  the  maximum  fiber  stress  of  12  500  lbs.  caused  by  the  end  loads 
alone,  we  have  the  results  given  in  Table  No.  4. 

From  these  results  we  see  that  with  an  end  load  of  4  000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  maximum  fiber  stress  reaches  the  limiting  value  of 
24  000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and,  on  referring  to  Fig.  47,  we  find  that 
with  the  presumably  centrally-loaded  column,  under  the  same  basis  of 

calculation,  the  safe  load/,j  would  be  (for  the  ratio  —  =  100)  7000 lbs. 

per  square  inch,  or  in  other  words,  the  side  load  has  reduced  the  safe 
end  load  by  nearly  43  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  calculations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  the  conditions  met  with  in  side-loaded  columns,  although 
they  have  been  applied  to  a  column  of  such  proportions  as  would  rarely 
be  trusted  to  carry  any  appreciable  amount  of  side  load  other  than  its 
own  weight. 

The  values  of  /,  r  and  c,  and  the  sectional  area  assumed,  are  roughly 
those  of  a  rolled  girder  section  12  x  5  ins.  X  33  lbs.  per  foot. 

The  formulas  were  deduced  by  the  writer  in  1896  and  1897,  for  use 
in  his  own  practice,  and  he  hopes  that  the  results  given  in  this  paper 
may  be  found  to  be  fairly  in  accordance  with  the  leading  principles 
set  forth  in  the  opening  sentences  as  being  those  with  which  a  column 
theory  and  its  resulting  formulas  should  comply,  at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  practicing  engineer  rather  than  that  of  the  pure 
mathematician . 

The  question  of  the  proper  construction  of  columns  so  as  to  ensure 
the  full  development  of  the  strength  which  may  rightfully  be  expected 
from  any  given  section,  is  one  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  herein, 
although  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  view  of  the 
inferior  types  sometimes  adopted  in  present-day  practice. 

Of  these  inferior  types  the  writer  would  esjjecially  draw  attention 
to  one  which  appears  to  be  in  more  common  use,  and  that  is,  the 
column  with  batten-plate  connections  between  the  main  members 
forming  the  column,  as  a  substitute  for  a  properly  constructed  web. 
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and  a  reference  to  the  illustrations  of  tlie  failure  of  a  bridge  in  Servia,* 
will  give  ample  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  type.  Its  inferiority 
cannot  be  questioned  in  the  case  of  columns  carrying  eccentric  loads, 
or  having  to  resist  shearing  stresses  from  side  wind-loads  as  in  some  of 
the  lofty  buildings  constructed  in  America. 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  in  these  pages  there  will  be  found  (and 
necessarily  so)  many  points  of  resemblance  and  identity,  both  in  views 
and  in  their  expression,  with  the  contributions  of  others,  and  he  desires 
to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  numerous  writers  from  whose 
pai3ers  he  has  drawn  information  and  assistance. 

While,  from  a  strictly  mathematical  point  of  \'iew,  objections  may 
possibly  be  raised  to  the  reasoning  and  results  in  this  paper,  yet  if  a 
close  comparison  be  made  with  more  highly  analytical  investigations, 
it  is  believed  that  the  differences  from  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  of 
little  importance  in  any  jjractical  sense. 

The  writer  was  impelled  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  new  formulas 
by  having  to  design  a  number  of  columns  to  carry  heavy  loads  with 
exceptionally  large  eccentricity,  for  which  condition  he  could  find  no 
theory  or  formulas  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  application  under 
varied  circumstances. 

The  concentration  of  such  a  large  mass  of  scattered  expeiimental 
evidence  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  labor 
involved  in  its  collection,  examination  and  arrangement  in  diagram 
form. 

*  Engineering,  February  3d,  1893. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Jonson.  Ernst  F.  Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  author 
states  that  the  curve  of  flexure  of  a  column  of  uniform  cross-section 
and  elasticity  is  a  curve  of  sines  only  when  the  eccentricity  of  loading 
is  infinitely  small. 

The  writer,  therefore,  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  the  curve  is  in  nowise  changed  by  increasing  the  eccentricity.  Con- 
sidering the  line  in  which  the  external  forces  act,  as  the  axis  of  abscissas, 
the  bending  moment  is  still  proportional  to  the  ordinate.  Hence,  no 
matter  how  great  the  eccentricity  may  be,  the  curve  is  a  curve  of  sines, 
the  equation  of  which  is 


X      I    w 


E 


where  x  is  abscissa,  y  ordinate,  D  maximum  ordinate,  r  radius  of  gyra- 
tion, XV  load  per  unit  of  cross-section  area,  and  E  modulus  of  elasticity. 
For  maximum  lo 

1)=^— ^ II 

a  w 

where  a  is  distance  to  extreme  fiber  and  s  =^  p  —  w  when  p  —  w  ^ 

i  -\-  w,  ov  ^  t  -\-  XV  when  p  —  W^  t  -^  w,  x>  being  the  proportional  limit 

in  compression  and  t  the  proportional  limit  in  tension. 

Hence, 

r-  s          X      \  w 
y  = cos.  — ^    -^ Ill 

•^        aw  r^  E 

If  y  is  given,  the  value  oi  e  =:  c  -{-  b,  c  being  the  equivalent  eccen- 
tricity, and  b  the  intentional  eccentricity,  x  becomes  the  length  of  the 
elementary  column,  i.  e. ,  the  column  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the 
other.     We  have  then 

?'^  s              /       I   w 
c  -\-  b  = COS.  — ^  l-Y^ IV 

a  w  r  \  E 

or  I  ^  r^ cos.~*  ^7-  (c  -\-  h) V 


Apart  from  its  mathematical  form,  the  foregoing  formula  difiers  from 
that  of  the  author  in  that  it  makes  the  maximum  load  a  function,  not  of 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  but  of  the  jsroportional  limit. 
When  this  limit  has  been  passed  at  the  point  of  greatest  bending  the 
deflection  increases  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity.  If  the  eccentricity  is  very  small  a  very  small  addition  to 
the  load  will  produce  an  infinite  deflection.  If  the  eccentricity  is  larger, 
the  extent  to  which  the  column  may  be  strained  beyond  the  propor- 
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tional  limit   also   becomes  larger.     Until  this   point  lias   been    deter-  Mr.  Jonson. 
mined  we  must,  however,  regard  the  proportional  limit  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  calculating  the  strength  of  columns.     These  facts  are 
mentioned  by  the  author,  but  he  fails  to  draw  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  point. 

The  author  argues  that  in  designing  a  column  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  two  totally  independent  modes  of  failure,  viz.,  failure 
by  excessive  intensity  of  fiber  stress,  and  failure  by  instability.  He 
accordingly  proposes  the  use  of  two  formulas  (7  and  2),  or  rather  two 
forms  of  one  formula,  the  second  being  nothing  but  the  special  form 
which  the  first  assumes  when  the  equivalent  eccentricity  is  reduced 
to  zero.  This  is  clearly  unnecessary.  If  a  column  is  strong  enough 
to  sustain  a  certain  load  eccentrically  aj^plied,  it  is  also  strong 
enough  when  this  load  is  apj^lied  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  column. 

In  Fig.  46,  the  curve  of  Formula  (2)  falls  below  that  of  Formula  (7) 

when  —  >  88.     But  this  is  due  to  the  ajiplication  of  a  factor  of  safety 

to  E  in  the  former  formula.      If  the  same  factor  of  safety  had  been 

applied  to  E  in  both  formulas,  Curve  2  would  always  have  been  above 

Curve  7. 

The  formula  here  given  was,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  fii-st  api^lied 

to  experimental  results  by  A.  Marston,   Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     INIr. 

Marston,  the  same  as  the  author,  proposes  a  constant  value  for  the  rela- 

ci  c 
tion  —.     This  implies  that  a  short  column  is  more  likely  to  be  imjjer- 

fect  than  a  long  one. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  amount  of  imperfection  in  a  column 
ought  to  be  proportional  to  the  length,  hence,  since  the  effect  of  imper- 
fection is  also  as  the  length,  the  equivalent  eccentricity  ought  to  be  pro- 
jiortional  to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  column. 

Now,  if  /-  were  introduced  into  the  cyclometrical  function  of  the 

formula,  it  could  not  be  solved  conveniently.     We  wOl,  therefore,  sub- 

1                                      r"  k 
stitute  the  value  - ,  thus  making  c  = ,  where   k  is  the  empirical 

w  a  IV 

constant,  the  coeflficicnt  of  imperfection,  and  consequently  Equation  V 
becomes 

/  =  ,•       —  cos.        (^_^___i YI 

\l  ic  \  s  r-  s  / 

How  this  conclusion  agrees  with  experience,  may  be  seen  from  Table 
No.  5,  which  shows  the  coefiicient  of  imperfection  of  some  of  the  round- 
ended  wrought-ii'ou  columns  tested  by  Mr.  James  Christie.  This  table 
seems  to  show  that  we  come  much  nearer  the  truth  by  assuming  A:  to  be 
a  constant  than  when  we  make  it  a  variable,  proportional  to  w.  A  very 
close  agreement,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected. 
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TABLE  No.  5. 


No. 

I 

k. 

Averages 

No. 

I 

fc 

Averages 

r 

of  fc. 

r 

of  fc. 

221 

44 

5621 

303 

229 

2  159"| 

223 

44 

4  430 

213 

239 

9 164  ' 
1667r 

2963 

218 

48 

7403  , 

2  170f 

4  507 

308 

351 

220 

63 

235 

394 

—1  137  J 

214 

80 

8  209  1 
4  270j 

227 

304 

-321 

219 

81 

228 

305 

2  344  1 

215 

103 

19051 

203 

306 

4  627  1- 

3  305 

210 

113 

7  640 

309 

310 

9111  1 

-76  J 

205 

129 

3  772 

304 

378 

224 

130 

634 

3^6 

424 

7  873  1 

4  478 

216 

138 

1901 

329 

456 

I083f 

211 
206 

145 
146 

5  543. 

834  f 

3  318 

3  694 

200 

158 

-2166 

217 

170 

10  882 

201 

179 

2  160 

2or 

186 

2  193 

212 

195 

-183  J 

Tc  =  {p  — lo)  COS. 


I 


,  p  =  38  000,   ^=28  000  000. 


2t\\   E 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  fractional  factor  of  safety  shoukl  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  three  empirical  constants  in  the  formula,  viz. , 
E,  k  and  p  or  t.  Designating  this  factor  by  K,  the  least  of  the  two 
values  K-^p  —  lo  and  K.^t  -\-  whj  Sj,  we  have  the  formulas  for  columns 
of  uniform  cross-section  and  elasticity  in  their  final  form. 

One  end  fixed  and  one  end  free : 

"Central"  load; 


cos. 


l  =  r 
Both  ends  hinged 


Ky    E 


Eccentric  load; 

—i(k  ah  w\ 


"  Central"  load; 


I 


=  2 


K^E 


k 


Eccentric  load; 


\  K,  E\    ^^    -I     k       ,  -\  /    k      ,    ab  w\    \ 

1 COS.       -(-  COS.        /  -4-   I     I 


One  end  fixed  and  one  end  hinged : 

"  Central "  load; 


-  =  3 


K^  E 


k 
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Eccentric  load ; 

2  COS.  " '  -^ (-  COS. 

it  2  Sj 

Both  ends  fixed : 

— 

I        ,      IK,  E 
—  =  4  ^    — —  COS.     ^ 

Both  ends  flat; 

For  tension  :              ^ 
r 

Mr.  Jonson. 


A'oS, 


K^  E  _,      k 

COS.       '  -= . 

IV  A  2  w 

For  compression  :  Same  as  both  ends  fixed. 

C.  T.  PxJEDY,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  is  an  extremely  practical  Mr.  Pmdy. 
subject  for  engineers  who  have  many  columns  to  dimension  or  design. 
In  the  Astoria  Hotel  there  are  about  3  600  separate  columns,  each  of 
which  had  to  be  especially  considered.  Ten  minutes  given  to  each 
would  require  600  hours  for  all  of  them.  In  the  speaker's  practice 
every  column  is  analyzed;  if  there  are  eccentric  loads  the  exact  efi'ects 
must  be  determined,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  the  methods 
should  be  such  as  will  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

Very  few  who  write  regarding  column  designing  realize  or  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  eccentricity  of  loading.  The  speaker  does  not 
refer  to  bridge  designing  so  much  as  to  building  work.  Most  of  the 
columns  in  buildings  are  short,  and  therefore  the  element  of  eccentric 
loading  becomes  the  more  important  one.  The  effect  of  the  direct 
load  in  such  columns  is  mostly  a  crushing  strain,  while  the  element  of 
bending  is  of  least  importance.  The  efi'ect  of  eccentricity  is  rarely 
lacking,  for  an  even  loading  is  exceptional.  From  the  jiractical  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  speaker  believes  that  the  author's  first  state- 
ment is  the  most  notable  one  in  the  paper. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  thorough  series  of  experiments  on  eccen- 
trically loaded  columns,  but  the  task  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by 
a  private  engineer.  So  far  as  the  speaker  knows,  only  two  jiractical 
tests  of  eccentrically  loaded  columns  have  been  made. 

WrLLiAM  Cafn,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  is  a  valuable  Mr.  Cain, 
paper,  not  only  for  a  very  clear  presentation  of  the  theory  aftectmg  the 
practical   column,    but   for   the   numerous   diagrams   comjjaring    the 
theory,  supposed  to  apply  to  crippling  loads  approximately,  with  the 
results  of  1  789  tests  of  columns  by  various  experimenters. 

Assuming  the  neutral  line  of  the  column  under  eccentric  loading 
to  be  a  parabola,  the  author's  equations  (5),  (7)  and  (8),  follow 
logically.  The  writer  has  called  attention*  to  the  propriety  of  using 
the   parabola    approximately,    for    the   neutral    line,    by    comparing 

results  with  the  exact  formula  and  finding  them  identical  when  —  was 

r 

*  "  Theory  of  the  Ideal  Column,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  120. 
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Mr.  Cain,  small.     The  agreement  is  still  more  plainly  seen  when  the  author's 
equation 

^=8^/— |PP ^^^ 

for  the  deflection  at  the  center  of  the  column  pivoted  at  the  ends, 
from  the  primitive  axis,  is  compared  with  the  exact  result  for  a 
prismatic  homogeneous  column,* 

1       I      I     P 

Putting  0  =  -—  —    I  ^—p ,  the  development  of  sec.  0  for  those  values 

of  —^  that  give  a  converging  series,  is  found  by  the  differential  calculus 


to  be 


Sec.e  =  i  +  -^+|fO.+^e.+ 


On  neglecting  6"  and  higher  powers  of  6,  the  last  formula  gives 
approximately, 

~8      r^    AE  [_     "^48     r2     A  e] 
which  is  sensibly  correct  when  6  is  a  comparatively  small  fraction, 
and  incorrect  otherwise. 

But  this  is  exactly  equal  to  Equation  (2),  if  the  numerator  is 
divided  by  the  denominator  in  the  right  member  and  the  division 
carried  out  to  two  terms. 

Hence,  the  assumi^tion  that   the  neutral  line  is  approximately   a 

parabola  for  small  values  of  —  is  again  proved.     The  result  is  a  closer 

approximation,  likewise,  than  that  given  in  "Theory  of  the  Ideal 
Column  "  where  the  writer  neglected  terms  containing  6^  and  higher 
powers  of  6. 

Of  course,  the  approximate  development  for  J  could  not  be  used 

for  most  of  the  values  of given  on  the  author's  diagrams,  and  it 

cannot  be  utilized,  therefore,  in  deducing  the  equivalents  of  (7)  and 
(8);  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  doing  so,  as  the  author's 
formiilas  are  briefer  than  the  results  corresponding. 

The  most  compact  formula  is  the  exact  one  given  by  Ernst  F. 
Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  which,  adopting  the  author's 
notation,  is, 

_l_ 
r 


-nII--'(^I) 


•  See  Mr.  Marston's  Formula  (1);  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  118. 
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where  f^^  =  {F^  —  /,,)  for  the  extreme  fiber  on  the  concave  side  and  Mr.  Cain. 
ftj  =  {  —  Ff  -\-f,j)  for  the  extreme  fiber  on  the  convex  side,  F(  being 
+  when  compressive,  —  when  tensile  (page  350). 

Recurring  now  to  "the  application  of  the  formulas  in  practice" 
(page  414),  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  basing  the 
factor  of  safety  on  the  lower-limit  curves  of  the  diagrams,  especially 
where  the  lower-limit  curves  pass  below  all  the  plotted  positions  as 
given  by  experiment. 

If  very  small  factors  of  safety  are  used,  then,  undoubtedly,  the 
lower-limit  curves  should  give  the  basis  for  the  formulas  to  use  in 
practice,  or  disaster  might  follow  on  increasing  the  loads,  as  the 
column  in  question  might  have  a  crippling  strength  near  that  given 
by  the  lower-limit  curve.  Thus,  if  the  facto-r  of  safety  was  2  and  the 
loads  were  eventually  doubled  (as  has  happened  on  a  number  of 
railways  in  this  country  in  the  past),  the  column  would  certainly  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  if  the  factor  2  was  based  on  the  average  curve 
passing  somewhat  centrally  through  the  points  on  the  diagram  given 
by  experiment. 

But  if  the  factor  is  4  or  5,  it  seems  safe  to  take  the  average 
curve,  even  if  the  loads  are  to  be  doubled  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Some  of  the  columns  will  thus  have  factors  of  safety  above  that 
given  and  others  below;  so  it  would  seem  that  the  greatest  economy 
should  be  secured  by  basing  the  safe  curve  upon  the  average 
curve. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  this  contention,  then  the  objection  is  more 
marked  when  for  flat-ended  columns  "  the  curve  indicating  the  load  at 
which  tensile  stress  commences  "  falls  far  below  the  results  for  experi- 
ments, as  in  some  of  the  diagrams.  In  fact,  failure  does  not  begin  for 
such  a  load  for  any  given  column.  The  case  is  similar  in  one  respect 
to  the  voussoir  arch  without  mortar  joints,  when  the  line  of  the  centers 
of  pressure  falls  outside  the  middle  third.  No  tension  is  exerted  on  a 
joint  where  this  occurs,  biit  the  compressive  stresses  are  distributed 
according  to  a  uniformly  increasing  law,  and  the  material  may  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  maximum  stress  induced.  Similarly, 
in  the  column,  where  the  resultant  force  is  not  too  near  the  edges  of 
the  end  sections,  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  extreme  fibers  may  not 
be  too  great  for  strength  or  stability.  Some  allowance,  however,  should 
be  made  here  for  such  cases,  and  the  results  of  experiments  should  be 
the  main  guide. 

Joseph  Mayer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  contains  Mr. Mayer, 
a  valuable  collection  of  tests  of  columns,  and  is  an  interesting  eflort 
to  derive,  by  means  of  mathematical  reasoning,  formulas  giving  the 
fiber  stresses  in  actual  columns. 

The  author  appreciates  the  necessity  of  introducing  empirical 
coefficients  in  his  formulas,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  for  eccentricity 
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Mr.  Mayer,  of  loadiBg,  initial  curvature,  etc.,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  tests. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  paper  is  to  fintl  formulas  or  curves  for  the 
ultimate  strengths  of  columns.  The  curves  obtained  deviate  very  far 
from  the  ultimate  strengths  of  short  columns  shown  by  the  tests. 
The  engineer  cares  miost  for  the  strength  of  columns  of  a  length  of 
less  than  150  radii  of  gyration,  and  the  curves  of  ultimate  strength 
ought  to  be  approximately  correct  for  these  columns.  For  all  kinds  of 
steel,  wrought-iron  and  wooden  columns  it  is  jDossible  to  find  straight 
lines  which  agree  better  with  the  actual  ultimate  strength  shown  by 
the  tests  of  columns  of  less  than  150  radii  of  gyration  than  the 
author's  comi^licated  curves.  These  straight  lines  are  more  convenient 
for  use  and  more  easily  remembered. 

The  engineer  desires -to  use  dead  loads  per  square  inch  equal  to 
half  of  those  jiroducing  stresses  equal  to  the  elastic  limit.  For  very 
short  steel  or  wrought-iron  columns  the  elastic  limit  is  about  0.6  of 
the  ultimate  strength.  The  proper  dead  load  is,  therefore,  0.3  of  the 
ultimate  strength,  and  the  ultimate  strength  is  about  equal  for  tension 
and  compression.  For  longer  columns,  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate 
strength  are  nearly  identical.  A  curve  which  starts  with  0.3  of  the 
ultimate  strength  for  columns  of  no  length  and  approaches  half  the 
ultimate  strength  of  long  columns  answers  the  purposes  of  the  engineer. 

A  straight  line,  of  the  equation  u  =  a  —  b  —^,  where  a  =0.3  of  the 

ultimate  strength  of  the  steel  or  wrought  iron  of  which  the  column  is 

made,  b  =  — -,  will  give  the  proper  unit  strain  u  for  the  dead  load  of 

columns  of  less  than  150  radii  of  gyration,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  case  allows.  More  complicated  formulas  would 
only  be  justified  if  they  agreed  more  closely  with  the  tests  than  do 
these  simple  formulas,  which  is  not  the  case  for  columns  of  moderate 
length,  which  are  alone  used  in  practice. 

The   formulas   become,    therefore,   for  iron  14  000  • —  56  —  ;   for 

/ 
medium  steel  18  000  —  72  —  . 

r 

The  usual  straight-line  formulas  for  timber  are  as  accurate  as  the 
author's  formulas.  While  the  writer,  therefore,  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  conclusions,  he  highly  ap^sreciates  the  services  rendered 
by  the  latter  in  collecting  the  tests  and  presenting  his  views  in  such  a 
lucid  and  simple  manner. 
Mr.  Frye.  Albeet  I.  Fkye,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  author's 
assumption  that  a  deflected  column  will  assume  a  parabolic  curve 
when  subjected  to  an  eccentric  loading  is  fairly  correct  and  allow- 
able. It  will  be,  as  he  states,  somewhere  between  a  curve  of  sines 
and  a  circle,  depending  on  the  amount  of  eccentricity. 


-4<c-a>^ 


Fig.  53. 
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The  writer  found,  several  years 
ago,  that  for  a  beam  loaded  witli 
a  parabolic  load    W,  in   Fig.   53,   T 
the    bending    moments    and    the  B 
deflections   will    be    nearly     pro- 
portional   to    the    sines     of    the 
respective  angles;  the  ends  of  the 
beam   corresjaonding   to    0°,    and 
the  center  of  the  beam  to  90^.     From   this   he   obtained   iJractically 
Euler's  formula, 

Z-    • 

This  demonstration  is  as  follows: 

Let  W  =  total  weight  on  the  beam; 

Wg  =  weight  to  left  of  section  considered; 
B    =  maximum  intensity  of  load; 

c   =  half  span    =  ^; 

.r  =  distance  from  end  to  section  considered; 
Ug  =  distance  to  center  of  gravity  of  load  to  left  of  section 
considered. 


c 


21  [B  —  z)  d  u 


c-x                                 12  c- —  12  c  .-r  +  3  .r^ 
*^^^'       ''o=— =  12c-4;r '   (1) 


/ 


[B  —  z)  du 


C  —  X 

3 
and  when  a;  =  c,  ?/„  =  k-  c (la) 

Wg=J       (B-z)  d2c  =      ^     3^, '- (2) 

C  —  X 

2 
and  when  x  =  c,  Wg  ^=  ^  B  c 

or  W  =  ^  Be (2a) 

o 

The  moment  at  any  section  distant  .r  from  the  end  of  the  beam  equals: 

-,         2  „  B  (3  c  .-r^  —  .r'^)   , 

34  =  .^Bcx -^^. i'^o  +  •'^'  —  c)- 

Substituting  the  value  of  «„  in  (1)  and  reducing, 
_  B{8c\x-4:Cx'-{-x') 
^^^^  -  12^^  ^^^ 

and  when  x  =  c,  M  =  -r^  B  c^ (8a) 
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Mr.  Frye.        The  angle  of  slope  of  the  deflected  beam  at  any  point  distant  x  from 
the  end  equals: 


^  =  ^7/-' 


Mdx 


B 


-12c-^  ElK^'^  "^         "■''     '     5; 

T  n- 

To  find  the  value  of  the  constant  k, 

when                                            X  =  c,     i  =  0, 

therefore,                          k=       ri  c^  E l(    5    ) 

^""^               '  =  12c^El(^'"'^-'-''+    5    - 

16  c\ 

5  y  ■■■ 

(4) 

when                                  X  —  0,     i  = =-p .... 

(4a> 

15     EI 

The  deflection  of  the  beam  at  any  point  distant  x  from  the  end 
equals: 


''-f""'=w^if{. 


B 


12  c^  E 


-zC 


12c^  E  I 

4  c^  x^        "  '"'' 


4  c^  aP  —  c  X*  + 


16  c^ 


\dx 


C  X  X 


16    C^    .T 


)  +  h 


when 
and 

when 


12  c 


3  5        '    30  5 

.r  =  0,     V  =  0;  therefore  k^  =  0, 

^~El\d  5"  "^  30  ~~      5      / 

61      Be* 


C,       V  =  


360     EI 


..(5) 
{5a) 


Dividing  the  half  span  c  corresponding  to  90^  into  six  parts  of 
15°  each,  and  calculating  from  (3)  the  bending  moments  at  each 
section;  calling  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  beam  unity, 
and  likewise,  using  (5)  for  deflections;  calling  the  deflection  at  the 
center  of  the  beam  unity,  and  comparing  these  results  with  the 
curve  of  sines,  and  the  parabolic  curve,  gives  the  results  shovni  in 
Table  No.  6. 

TABLE   No.  6. 


0° 

15° 

30° 

45° 

60° 

75° 

90° 

Bending  moments 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0.263 
0.262 
0.259 
0.306 

0.506 
0.501 
0.500 
0.556 

0.712 
0.707 
0.707 
0.750 

0.869 
0.866 
0.866 
0.889 

0.966 
0.966 
0.966 
0.972 

1 

Deflections 

1 

Curve  of  sines 

1 

Parabolic  curve 

1 
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It  will  be  seen  on  examination  of  Table  No.  6  that  the  bending  Mr.  Frye. 
moments  and  the  deflections  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  curve 
of  sines  of  the  theoretical  deduction  of  Euler.  As  stated  by  the 
author,  the  actual  curve  will  depart  from  the  above  ideal  upon  the 
application  of  an  eccentric  load  on  the  column,  and  tend  to  conform 
more  closely  to  the  circle.  By  calciilation,  the  writer  has  found  that, 
for  a  deflection  of  unity  at  the  center,  in  a  column  480  units  in 
length,  the  circle  and  the  parabola  are  practically  coincident.  This 
would  tend  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  curve  of  the  column  is  con- 
cerned, the  assumption  is  on  the  basis  of  a  preponderance  of  eccentric 
loading,  since  the  latter,  taken  abstractly,  would  curve  the  column 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  or  practically  a  parabola.  The  assumption, 
therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  safety. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  center  section  of  the  column — Equa- 
tions (3a)  and  (2o) — equals: 

=4-"'' («> 

Ti.                   71^      / -^  ,1         ^       5  TF/ w  ,„  , 

If  ^=  V'  ■^  ^  ~32I      ^^"^ 

The  deflection  at  the  center  section  of  the  column — Equations  {5a} 
and  (2rt) — equals: 

.  _  _  61  Be'  _  _  _61_   W,.  c" 
^  ~        360  ^  /  ~       210  "  ^  / 

61     W  P 


3840   EI '  ' 

From  (6fl),  W  =  ^^4^  ,  therefore  v^—^-Q^ {7a} 

^     '  5  li/  600  Ey  ^     ' 

Substituting  this  value  of  v  in  the  general  equation  M  =  P  v,  and, 
omitting  the  minus  sign,  there  is  obtained: 

P-K-      y~     _,Qoo_E_i 

V  ~  _61_  ff_  ~    61      1-'     ^^' 

600  ■   Eij 

■^  =  9.836,  whereas  n-  =  9.87. 
ol 

This  proves  that  a  lateral  parabolic  load  IF  will  produce  practi- 
cally the  same  curvature  in  a  column  as  a  direct  concentric  load  F. 

The  paper  is  very  valuable  in  presenting  such  a  collection  of  tests, 
and  so  closely  interpreting  the  causes  of  failure. 
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Mr.  Moncrieflf.  J.  M.  MoNCRiEFF,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  precise  char- 
acter of  the  curve  assumed  by  a  bent  column  is  stated  in  the  paper  to 
be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  the  writer  will  go  further  than 
this,  it  is  of  no  practical  importance.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  the 
paper  in  the  comparison  between  the  formula  (Euler's)  for  an  ideal 
column  and  the  writer's  formula  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
curve  is  parabolic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  irregularities  in  the  condition  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  conditions  usually  met  with  in  practice,  will  cause  the 
curve  to  be  neither  a  curve  of  sines  nor  a  parabola. 

Mr.  Ernst  F.  Jonson's  modification  or  transformation  of  Mr.  Mars- 
ton's  formula  does  not  remove  it  from  the  category  of  those  formulas 
which  are  awkward  and  inconvenient  to  use  in  practice. 

A  comparison,  in  actual  working  out,  between  Mr.  Jonson's  for- 
mula and  that  of  the  writer,  will  certainly  convince  anyone  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  latter,  in  practical  work,  is  very  much  greater,  and 
also  that  it  is,  in  every  practical  sense,  quite  as  correct.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  introducing  unnecessary  mathematical  refine- 
ments which  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  results. 

Mr.  Jonson  states  that: 

"  Apai't  from  its  mathematical  form,  the  foregoing  formula  (Mr. 
Jonson's)  differs  from  that  of  the  author  in  that  it  makes  the  maximum 
load  a  function,  not  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  but  of  the 
proportional  limit." 

There  is  no  difierence  between  the  formulas  in  this  respect,  as  each 
is  based  on  the  jjrimary  assumption  that  the  material  dealt  with  is 
perfectly  elastic. 

Mr.  Jonson  probably  means  that  he,  personally,  does  not  approve 
of  taking  the  maximum  load  to  be  a  function  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material. 

In  the  paper,  the  values  given  to  F^,  in  making  the  comparison 
between  the  results  of  calculation  and  the  records  of  tests  carried  to 
ultimate  column  failure,  are  not  values  of  the  ultimate  compressive 
strength  of  the  material,  biit  are  only  moduli  of  column  rupture  (see 
lines  18  to  28  of  page  369). 

The  writer  is  very  glad  to  have  Professor  Cain's  appreciation  of 
the  theory  of  the  paper  and  of  the  formulas  deduced  therefi-om.  His 
suggestion,  that  the  greatest  economy  should  be  secured  by  basing  the 
safe  load  upon  the  average  tests,  however,  does  not  appear  to  the 
writer  to  be  a  rational  one. 

Reference  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  34)  showing  the  tests  of  wrought- 
iron  flat-ended  columns,  will  show  that,   between  the  j^roportions  of 

—  ^  40  to  490,  a  considerable  number  of  results  falls  close  to  the 
r 

writer's  lower-limit  curves,  some  being  below  the  curves;  and,  unless 
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doubts  can  be  cast  upon  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  experimenters  Mr.  Moncrieff. 
who  carried  oat  these  tests,   it  must  be  recognized  that  the  lesson 
■which  these  results  teach  is,   that,  in  columns  of  these  proportions, 
greater  ultimate  strength  cannot  be  safely  counted  upon. 

Why,  then,  should  engineers  soothe  their  minds  with  the  hope  that 
the  strength  may  happen  to  be  considerably  higher?  No  economy 
can  result  from  such  a  procedure. 

The  writer  is  much  obliged  to  Mr.  O'Hanly  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  checking  over  some  of  the  computed  deflections.  The  results 
caused  the  writer  to  have  an  entirely  independent  check  made  of  the 
working  out  of  the  calculated  deflections,  and,  while  it  was  foiind  that 
Mr.  O'Hanly 's  figures  could  not  be  entirely  accepted,  his  criticism  has 
resulted  in  several  errors  being  discovered  and  corrected.* 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer's  remarks,  the  writer  desires  to  dis- 
claim that  "  one  of  the  purjjoses  of  the  paper  is  to  find  formulas  or 
curves  for  the  ultimate  strengths  of  columns."  The  writer's  purpose 
was  to  develop  a  practical  and  simple  theory  of  column  strength 
under  central  or  eccentric  loads,  on  the  lines  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  paper,  and,  in  order  to  justify  the  theory  and  its  resulting  for- 
mulas, they  were  compared  with  the  results  of  practical  experiment. 
The  results  of  the  comi^arison  scarcely  warrant  Mr.  Mayer's  criticism 
that: 

"  The  curves  obtained  deviate  very  far  from  the  ultimate  strengths 
of  short  columns  shown  by  the  tests.  The  engineer  cares  most  for 
the  strength  of  columns  of  a  length  of  less  than  150  radii  of  gyra- 
tion, and  the  curves  of  ultimate  strength  ought  to  be  approximately 
correct  for  these  columns." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  diagrams  of  tests  of  the  materials  which 
are  in  most  common  use  to-day,  /.  e.,  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel. 

Fig.  22;  Containing  all  the  Chief  Tests  of  Wrovglit-lron  Columns  with 
Round  and  Pivoted  Ends. 

At  -^  =  about  46,  lower-limit  curve  is  1  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  below 

lowest  tests. 
"76,  "  "  1100    "     i:)er  square  inch  below 

lowest  tests. 
"    112,  "  "  900    "     per  square  inch  above 

lowest  tests. 
"    131,  "  "  1000    "     per  square  inch  below 

lowest  tests. 
"    145,  "  "  200    "     per  square  inch  above 

lowest  tests. 
"    170,  "  "  2  000    "    i^er  square  inch  above 

lowest  tests. 

*  This  refers  to  the  discussion  by  J.  L.  Power  O'Hanly,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  which  was 
published  in  Proceedings  for  August,  1900,  but  is  not  reproduced  here,  the  revision  of 
the  paper  making  it  unnecessary. 
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Mr.  MoDcrieff.         Fig.  24;  Eccentric  Loadinq  of  WrouqU-Iron  Bam. 


From  ratio 


to  ratio 


/ 


r 


44  j  The   tests  are  included   between    two    curves 
[      which,  at  their  point  of  maximum  deviation, 
342  j      are  3  700  lbs.  per  square  inch  ajjart. 


Fig.  25;  Eccentric  Loading  of  Wrought-Iron  Bars 
r 
r 


From  ratio 


to  ratio 


=    46  j  The  tests  lie  between  pairs  of  curves  which  are 
\-     only   600  lbs.   per  square   inch  apart  at  the 
maximum  point. 
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Fig.  26;  Tests  of  Fixed-Ended  Wrought-Iron  Columns. 

For    —  =     43,  lower-limit  curve  is     400  lbs.  per  square  inch  below 

lowest  test. 
200     "     per  square  inch  below 
lowest  test. 
1  60O     ' '     per  square  inch  below 
lowest  test. 
400     "     per  square  inch  below 
lowest  test. 

1  200     "     per  square  inch  above 
lowest  test. 

2  500     "     per  square  inch  above 
lowest  test. 

400     "     per  square  inch  above 
lowest  test. 
1  300     "     per  square  inch  above 

lowest  test. 
1  400     "     per  square  inch  above 
lowest  test. 
Fig.  34;  Containing  all  the  Tests  of  Flat-Ended  Wrought-Iron  Columns. 

In  this  diagram  the  lower-limit  curve  from  —  =  40  to  —  =  490   gives 

a  very  fair  line  for  the  lowest  tests  for  the  great  range  just  mentioned. 

Between  —  :=  40  and  —  =  150  there  is  one  test,  i.  e.,  at  125  about, 
r  r 

which  is  3  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  below  the  writer's  curve,  and  there 
are  several  others  below  the  curve  between  40  and  15'^,  but  the 
maximum  of  these  is  2  500  lbs.  per  square  inch  below  the  curve. 

Does  Mr.  Mayer  mean  that  the  writer  has  overestimated  the 
ultimate  strength  of  these  columns  up  to  150  radii  in  length?  If  so, 
how  would  he  regard  the  estimate  of  strength  recommended  by 
Professor  Cain,  i.  e.,  the  average  of  all  tests,  which  would  be  very 
much  higher  than  the  writer's  curve? 

Fig.  38;  Containing  all  the  Tests  of  Hinged-Ended  Wrought-Iron 
Cohanns.  — It  is  unnecessary  to  take  figures  for  this  diagram.    The  lower- 
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limit  curve  drawn  by  the  writer  runs  almost  through  the  whole  of  the  Mr.  Moncrieff. 

lowest  tests,  with  one  exception,  /.  e.,  that  at  —  =  107,  and  the  agree- 

r 

ment  is  not  only  for  tests  up  to  150  radii  in  length,  but  extends  from 

35  up  to  500. 

Fig.  39;  Containing  all  Tetmajer's  Tests  of  Mild-Steel  Columns  tcith 

Pivoted  Ends. — From   — =  30  to  —  =355,  the  writer  fails  to  lind 

r  r , 

the  great  divergence  of  the  lower-limit  curve  from  the  tests,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

Fin.  40;  Flat- Ended  Mild-Steel  Cohimns.— From  —  =  25  to  —  =  325, 

the  lower-limit  curve  drawn  cannot  truly  be  said  to  deviate,  to  any 
great  extent,  from  the  tests. 

Fig.  41;  Mild-steel;  Hinged  Ends. — Can  Mr.  Mayer,  or  any  other  en- 
gineer, draw  throiigh  these  tests  a  straight  line  which  will  be  a  fair 

guide  in  practice?     If  a  column  at  —  =  118  has  a  strength  of  45  000 

lbs.  i^er  square  inch,  why  should  another  column  at  — -  =^    125    have  a 

strength  of  only  about  32  000  lbs.  per  square  inch? 

Why  shoiild  columns  of  from  55  to  110  radii  long  be  credited  with 
the  strengths  shown  by  the  tests  on  this  diagram,  when  columns  very 
little  longer,  of  the  same  material  and  by  the  same  experimenter, 
exhibit  such  a  serious  and  sudden  drop  in  the  test  results? 

"What  straight  and  single-line  formula  can  give  a  rational  idea  of 
svich  vagaries  as  these? 

Are  Mr.  Mayer's  straight-line  formulas  to  be  apijlied  to  columns 
with  pivoted  ends,  hinged  ends,  flat  ends,  or  fixed  ends,  indiscrimin- 
ately ? 

The  idea  of  the  paper  was  to  give  a  general  theory,  with  simple  re- 
sulting formulas,  which  "  should  have  a  wide  range  of  aiJiilication  to 
cover  the  conditions  met  in  engineering  practice." 

No  straight-line  formula  can  fulfil  this  condition,  or  be  applied 
to  the  varying  cases  of  eccentric  loading,  or  to  cases  where  there  are 
side  loads  or  exceptional  forms  of  cross-section. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  heartily  thanks  those  who  have  discussed 
the  paper  for  their  very  kindly  expressions  of  approval. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

Several  years  ago,  while  the  writer  was  Division  Engineer  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway,  two  or 
three  accidents  happened  to  the  bridging  under  his  charge,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  some  historical  interest. 

The  first  bridge,  Fig.  1,  a  pin-connected  Pratt  truss  over  Richland 
Creek,  of  128  ft.  Tj  ins.  span,  was  built  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Com- 
pany, in  the  early  part  of  1887,  and,  as  in  all  similar  work  by  that 
company  at  that  time,  the  posts  and  upper  chords  consisted  of  the 
old  closed  Phoenix  columns,  set  into  castings  at  the  panel  points. 

The  structure  was  at  the  foot  of  a  stiflf  grade,  and  while  a  heavily 
loaded  freight  train,  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  was  passing,  a 
bale  of  cotton  became  dislodged  and  was  hurled  against  the  first  post, 
marked  "  A,"  Fig.  1,  with  sufficient  force  to  bend  it  13  ins.  out  of  line 
and  knock  it  clear  of  the  structure,  thus  leaving  the  truss  with  one 
of  its  main  members  missing. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  structure  was  entirely  covered  by 
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the  train,  weighing  approximately  2  500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Contrary 
to  all  expectations  and  calculations  the  bridge  carried  the  remainder 
of  the  train,  consisting  of  about  twenty  loaded  cars,  across  in  safety, 
although  the  main  post  was  gone. 

That  there  was  a  tremendous  bending  moment  in  the  upper  chord 
was  shown  by  the  following:  As  quickly  as  possible  a  12  x  12-in.  stick 
of  timber,  cut  to  accurate  height,  was  fitted  between  the  ujDper  and 
lower  castings,  and  a  train  allowed  to  pass;  as  soon  as  this  train  had 
crossed,  it  was  found  that  the  ends  of  the  timber  were  so  badly  crushed 
that  it  was  unfit  for  further  service.  A  piece  of  J-in.  plate  iron  was 
then  inserted  between  the  castings  and  the  timber.  This  did  good 
service  and  continued  in  use  until  the  original  member  had  been  taken 
to  the  shops,  thoroughly  repaired  and  replaced. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navasota  River  Bridge,  Fig.  2,  a  similar  structure, 
of  157  ft.  6  ins.  span,  the  two  posts  marked  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  the  former 
in  the  left,  and  the  latter  in  the  right-hand  trusses,  Avere  likewise 
destroyed  by  two  bales  of  cotton  falling  oflf  the  same  train  in  opposite 
directions.  Again  the  train  crossed  safely,  the  same  steps  were  taken, 
and  the  posts  were  repaired  and  rej^laced. 

In  both  cases  the  bridges  were  floored  with  8  x  10-in.  ties,  sj^aced 
at  16-in.  centers,  and  had  56-lb.  rails. 

There  was  another  interesting  occurrence  at  the  Trinity  River 
Bridge,  a  very  light  Whipple  truss,  of  130  ft.  span,  with  jsanel  lengths 
of  12  ft.  6  ins.,  built  in  1877  by  the  same  company.  The  writer  regrets 
that  he  has  no  diagram  of  this  structure.  The  only  idea  he  can  give  of 
its  frailty  being  the  statement  that  the  floor  beams  were  only  20  ins. 
in  depth,  and  the  track  stringers  7  x  14-in.  wooden  beams,  packed 
three  under  each  rail.  In  this  instance  jDart  of  a  carload  of  lumber 
fell  oflf  and  struck  the  first  post,  permanently  bending  it  about  10  ins. 
out  of  the  vertical.  Several  very  heavy  trains,  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger, with  engines  weighing  105  tons,  passed  over  the  bridge  before 
the  accident  to  the  post  was  discovered. 

The  Richland  Creek  and  Navasota  River  cases  are  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  no  Pratt  truss  bridge 
would  stand  up  under  these  conditions,  and  the  writer  very  much 
doubts  if  it  would  if  the  connections  were  all  rigid.  If  it  did  stand  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  structure  would  be  so  disturbed  that  a  good 
portion,  if  not  all,  would  have  to  be  replaced,  and  this  would  also 
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probably  apply  in  the  case  of  the  floor  beam  riveted  to  the  post  above 
the  chord. 

The  American  pin-connected  truss  has  become  famous,  the  world 
over,  and  why  American  engineers  should  now  incline  to  the  rigid  con- 
nections of  their  foreign  brethren  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  In 
the  case  of  the  pin-connected  truss,  where  the  load  to  be  transmitted 
is  50  000  lbs.,  it  is  known  that  it  must  enter  the  pin,  and  the  pin  be 
designed  accordingly,  but  in  the  rigid  connection,  with,  say,  a  shear  of 
5  000  lbs. ,  we  find  10  rivets,  two  are  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  making 
twelve  all  told;  these  are  distributed  two,  three,  two,  and  so  on.  Now, 
how  is  the  5  000  lbs.  distributed?  Does  each  rivet  carry  an  equal 
portion,  or  do  the  first  five  rivets  take  the  greater  part  of  the  stress, 
producing  secondary  stresses  which  will  eventually  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  structure  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  would  the  old 
pin-connected?  At  the  hazard  of  being  considered  ancient,  the  writer 
has  ventured  on  the  above  remarks,  and,  while  not  decrying  modern 
methods,  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  considerable 
inherent  merit  in  the  designs  of  our  great  predecessors,  and  that  the 
design  of  later  bridges  can  be  seriously  questioned;  and  as  the  former 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  he  thinks  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  hesitate 
somewhat  before  venturing  too  far  into  new  fields. 

The  writer  submits  the  foregoing  as  a  matter  of  history  and  to  show 
the  remarkable  performances  of  some  of  the  old  designs.  He  regrets 
that  he  has  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  mathematical  demonstration  of 
cause  and  eflfect. 
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DISCU  SSION. 


Joseph  Mayer,  M.  Am.  Soc.    C.   E.— Tlie  pin-connected   bridges  Mr.  Mayer, 
described  in  the   j^aper  had  a  remarkable  experience,   and  behaved 
certainly  much  better  than  their  most  enthusiastic  advocate  would 
venture  to  hope. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  rigid  connections  are  becoming  the 
fashion  in  this  country,  they  are  abandoning  them  in  Germany.  The 
Rhein  Bridge,  in  Worms,  is  an  instance  where,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  secondary  strains  due  to  the  loading  of  one  track  only,  and  the 
consequent  larger  deflection  of  one  truss,  the  floor  is  freely  suspended 
from  the  trusses  above.  The  top  struts  are  practically  hinged,  and 
there  are  no  intermediate  vibration  bracings.  The  stringers  have  sliding 
connections  to  the  floor  beams  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the  latter. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the  secondary  strains,  which  are  very 
large  in  some  members,  like  end  suspenders  and  vertical  posts  with  floor 
beams  riveted  between,  could  be  largely  reduced  or  altogether  avoided 
by  such  connections.  The  speaker  believes  that  the  movement  against 
hinges  which  is  now  in  vogue  in  this  country  will  be  abandoned  after 
trial  and  experience  of  the  large  secondary  strains  caused  thereby. 

Philip  Aylett,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— A  few  weeks  Mr.  Aylett. 
ago  there  occurred,  on  an  important  railway    system  traversing  the 
Southern  States,  one    of    the  most   remarkable   bridge   accidents   of 
which  the  writer  has  knowledge. 

This  disaster  occurred  at  the  crossing  of  the  railway  over  a  small 
stream  about  150  ft.  in  width,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  8  ft. 

That  portion  of  the  structure  over  the  channel  consisted  of  a  50-ft. 
half-through  girder  span,  while  on  the  east  and  west  approaches  there 
were  1  232  ft.  and  118  ft.,  respectively,  of  cypress  pile  trestling. 

The  spacing  of  the  girders  was  12  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  the 
webs,  and  the  cross-ties  or  floor  beams  were  of  12  x  12-in.  x  12-ft. 
pine,  resting  on  shelf  angles  riveted  to  the  webs  of  the  girders.  There 
is  a  heavy  ascending  grade  in  both  directions  from  the  river,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  trains  attained  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  crossing  the 
stream  in  order  to  facilitate  the  climbing  of  the  opposite  grade. 

The  girders  were  supported  by  three  pile-bents  (cypress)  under  each 
end,  each  bent  having  five  piles,  these  being  sawed  ofi"  and  capped 
with  two  (criss-cross)  layers  of  12  X  12-in.  timbers,  drift-bolted  to  the 
piling,  upon  which  the  girders  rested.  The  wooden  portion  of  the 
structure  had  recently  been  rebuilt,  and  the  girders  were  reported  to 
have  been  in  first-class  condition  and  amply  sufficient  for  any  traffic 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected. 

On  December  Uth,  1901,  while  a  local  east-bound  freight  train, 
containing  38  cars  loaded  with  cross-ties,  lumber  and  naval  stores,  was 
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Mr.  Aylett.  crossing  this  stream,  and  after  the  engine  and  8  cars  had  crossed  the 
girder  span,  the  girders  were  suddenly  knocked  from  their  seats  by  the 
derailed  trucks  or  body  of  a  box  car,  the  ninth  car  from  the  engine,  this 
car  striking  the  end  of  the  down-stream  girder.  The  fall  of  the  span 
precipitated  27  of  the  following  cars  into  the  river,  breaking  down  the 
pile-bents  of  the  west  portion  of  the  trestle  until  the  wreckage  had  com- 
pletely filled  this  space  and  was  piled  up  over  50  ft.  above  the  base  of 
rails.    A  flat  car  stood  vertically  at  the  summit  of  this  pile  of  wreckage. 

The  box  car  which  struck  the  girder  became  derailed  some  250  ft. 
before  reaching  the  trestle,  as  was  indicated  by  the  flange  marks  on 
the  cross-ties,  and  the  car  was  leaning  well  over  to  the  right  when  it 
eeached  the  girder  sjjan. 

"Upon  striking  the  girder,  the  car  knocked  oflf  its  front  cross-beam  and 
lost  both  trucks,  and,  although  loaded  with  cross-ties,  passed  over  the 
opening  and  slid  60  ft.  beyond,  upon  the  undamaged  portion  of  the  trestle. 
The  caboose  and  one  car  stopped  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  of  wreckage. 

The  engine  with  eight  cars  passed  over  the  girders  safely  before 
these  were  struck  by  the  ninth  car,  which,  although  truckless,  followed 
closely  behind. 

Five  days  were  consumed  in  reopening",  the  line  for  traffic,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  accomplished  it  *in  that  time  had 
not  the  wreckage  been  burned  to  the  water  level,  while  fire  engines 
were  kept  constantly  playing  upon  the  adjacent  undamaged  trestle. 
Even  after  the  wreckage  had  been  burned  to  the  water  level,  great 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  pile-driving  on  account  of  the  sunken 
timber,  barrels  of  resin,  etc. ,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  filled  almost 
solidly  with  debris  and  naval  stores. 

The  writer  has  always  been  of  the  oijinion  that  "  through  girders  " 
were  subject  to  damage  and  accidents  to  a  greater  extent  than 
"through  truss  spans"  in  the  case  of  derailments,  and  has  always 
been  opjjosed  to  that  abominable  practice,  so  much  resorted  to  in 
cheap  through-girder  construction,  of  resting  the  ties  (or  floor  beams) 
upon  bottom  flanges,  or  angles  riveted  to  the  webs  of  the  girders  above 
the  bottom  flanges,  in  lieu  of  a  complete  floor  system  of  metal  floor 
beams  and  stringers  with  riveted  connections. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  cause  cannot  be  attributed,  in  any  direct 
way,  to  the  shelf-angle  construction.  The  writer  believes,  however, 
that  jjossibly  this  disaster  would  have  been  avoided  had  these  girders 
been  protected  by  inside  bridge  guards,  and  also  probably  avoided 
had  the  girders  been  spaced  further  apart. 

It  is  the  writer's  practice  to  space  "through  girders  "  14  ft.  and 
over  between  centers  of  flanges  of  girders,  tising  a  steel  floor  system 
with  riveted  connections,  all  through  girders  having  inside  guards. 

The  direct  caiise  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  flange  in  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  ninth  box  car,  i^ortions  of  this  flange  being  found  500  ft. 
from  the  west  end  of  trestle  approach. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 
Compass  Sdkvey. 


The  method  of  adjustment  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  a 
compass  survey  by  Dr.  Bowditch's  rule,  distributing  the  error  in 
latitude  proportionately  to  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  and  similarly  for 
the  departures,  is  familiar  to  all  civil  engineers  and  surveyors. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the 
assumption  which  was  made  to  render  the  rule  simiile,  are  not  so 
generally  known. 

The  main  steps  are  readily  traced.     The  latitude  equation  is 

L  =  I  COS.  B (1) 

where  L  =  latitude,  I  =  length  of  side,  and  B  =  bearing. 

If  this  equation  be  diflferentiated  first  with  respect  to  I  and  then 
with  respect  to  B,  it  will  give  the  eflfect  upon  the  latitude  of  a  small 
change  in  distance,  or  of  a  small  change  in  bearing. 
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Thus,  dX'  =  d^cos.  B. 

dL"  =  — I  sin.  BdB. 

Tbe  uncertainty,  or  error  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  latitude,  due  to 

the  combined  effect  of  an  uncertainty  in  distance  and  also  in  bearing, 

is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  effects  due 

to  each  separately,   where  positive  and  negative  errors  are  equally 

probable.     Thus,  if  ?';  =  the  error  in  distance,  replacing  dl,  r g=  the 

error  in  bearing,  replacing  d  B,  the  corresponding  error  in  latitude 

squared, 

r^  =  ?-^j  cos.2  B  ^  r-  r^  sin.^  B (2) 

For  the  departure, 

D  =  I  sin.  B (3) 

Differentiating  and  substituting  as  above, 

r^  =  r\  sin.-  5  +  /-  r^  cos.^  B (4) 

Dr.  Bowditch  assumed, 

r^j  =  ?-'^  fi  ^  I  X  constant  =  I  G (5) 

which  reduces  equations  (2)  and  (4)  to 

r^  ^r''  =IC (6) 

i.  e.,  the  squares  of  the  uncertainties,  or  probable  errors,  in  latitude 
and  in  departure,  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

In  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  it  is  shown  that  the  most  probable 
corrections  will  be  those  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  a  minimum  after 
each  correction  has  been  divided  by  its  probable  error;  i.  e.,  if  the  cor- 
rections in  latitude  for  the  different  sides  be  denoted  by  v^,  v.2,  v^. . . ., 
we  shall  have 

-y-  4-  -f-  -r  -f-  +  •  •  •    =  minimum. 
n         '2         '■i 

Differentiating, 

^av,+  ^dv,  +  ^dv,+  ....=:0 (7) 

Since  the  sum  of  the  corrections  must  equal  the  total  error  in  lati- 
tude with  its  sign  changed,  a  constant, 

^1  +  ^2  +  «3  +    ■  •  •  •    =  ^'• 

Differentiating, 

dvi  +  dv2+  dvs+  ....  =0 (8) 

Comparing  (7)  and  (8),  and  remembering  that  each  must  hold  what- 
ever the  number  of  sides,  or  ■w's,  we  have 

3  =  J!2  =  3  = (9) 

n         h         h 
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i.  e. ,  the  corrections  in  latitude  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
sides,  according  to  the  old  rule. 

The  same  demonstration  will  hold  for  the  corrections  in  departure. 

The  interesting  iDoint,  in  this  connection,  is  the  assumption — 
Equation  (5) — made  by  Dr.  Bowditch  that  the  probable  error  in 
chaining  equals  the  probable  error  in  bearing  (in  7r-measure)  multi- 
plied by  the  distance,  and  increases  as  the  square  root  of  the 
distance. 

The  inaccuracy  of  chaining  is  usually  spoken  of  as  proportional  to 
the  distance,  but  in  comparing  the  different  lines  of  a  survey  measured 
with  the  same  chain,  the  square  root  of  the  distance  as  assumed  above 
is  more  nearly  correct.  Assuming  an  uncertainty  which  would  amount 
to  1  ft.  in  500,  which  is  not  unreasonable  for  compass  work,  we  would 
liave  from  (5) 

r^  =  l  =  y~500G    ;   or  C  =  0.0447, 

0.0447 
from  which     r,  =  0.0447  y  /     ;   r^  (in  minutes)  =  sin  1'   /T 

Substituting   for   different   distances   gives   the  results  shown  in 

Table  No.  1. 

TABLE  No.  1. 


Distance,  in  feet. 

Uncertainty  in  chaining,  in  feet. 

Uncertainty  in  bearing. 

10 

0.14 
0.32 
0.45 
1.00 
1.41 
2.00 

0°48' 

50 

0   21 

100 

0   15 

500 

0   07 

1  000 

0   05 

2  000 

0    03 

An  examination  of  Table  No.  1  will  show  that  the  assumption  is 
fairly  reasonable,  although  it  gives  too  great  weight  to  the  bearings 
of  long  lines,  and  perhaps  too  small  to  those  of  very  short  lines. 

The  method  is  thus  satisfactory  as  to  accuracy  and  simplicity  when 
.applied  to  the  adjustment  of  a  compass  survey. 

Tkansit  Survey. 

In  a  transit  survey  proper,  no  bearings  are  taken  except  as  a 
check,  but  the  horizontal  angles  between  the  lines  are  measured.  In 
computing  latitudes  and  departures,  or  co-ordinates,  a  meridian  is 
assumed,    and   the   bearings   or   azimuths   are   computed    from    the 


/.  =  244 

1             2 

4  =  324 

\ 

Z^  =  183 

I-  —  437 

/ 

"                       5          4 

Fig.  1. 
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horizontal  angles.  The  bearing  of  the  first  line  from  the  meridian 
involves  only  one  angle;  that  of  the  second,  two  angles;  etc.,  one-half 
way  around  the  figure;  the  bearings  for  the  other  half  being  more 
accurately  computed  by  working  backward  from  the  meridian. 

Thus,  with  the  following  notes : 

Sta.  1.  Deflection,  M^  =  92°  0'  E.     Distance,  \  =  236  ft. 

2.  iV/2  =  46     0  R. 

3.  illf3  =  82    0  R. 

4.  M^  =  51  57   R. 

5.  iW3  =  88    0   R. 
Assume  5  —  1  as  a  meridian  (Fig.  1). 

Bearing,  B^  =  180  —  M^  =  8.88°  00'  E. 

Bo  =  B^  —  31,  =  180  —  (3/i  +  M.^  =  S.42    00  E. 

B.^  =  3£^  —B.^=  J/i  +  M.^  +  itfs  — 180°  =  S.40    00  W. 

=  180°  —  (3/5  +  iV/J  =S.40    03  W. 

B^  =  Mi  =K88  00  W. 

The  discrepancy  in  angle  work  is  thus  thrown  into  the  difference- 
between  the  bearings  of  the  two  lines  meeting  at  3,  and  would  not 
be  properly  distributed  by  the  compass  method  of  adjustment.  If 
the  deflections  were  first  adjusted  to  close  the  figure,  the  compasa 
survey  method  would  allow  the  inaccuracy  of  the  chaining  to  change 
the  adjusted  angles  without  giving  proper  weight  to  the  accuracy  of 
angle  measurement. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  assume,  as  appears  to  have  been  almost 
universally  done,  that  because  the  Dr.  Bowditch  rule  gives  a  close 
adjustment  for  a  compass  survey,  it  will  do  so  for  a  transit  survey. 

Theoretically,  there  are  three  equations  which  must  be  satisfied  in 
adjusting  the  observed  quantities: 

(a)  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  must  equal  twice  as  many 

right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides,  less  four. 

(b)  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  must  equal  zero. 

(c)  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  departiires  must  equal  zero. 

The  Method  of  Least  Squares  requires  that  the  corrections  must  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  above  conditions,  and  make  the  sum  of  their 
squares,  each  square  being  divided  by  the  square  of  its  probable 
error,  a  minimum.  Since  each  bearing  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  measured  angles,    and  the  number  of  measured  angles  in  each, 
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varies  from  one  to  one-balf  the  number  of  sides,  tlie  labor  involved  is 
too  great  for  the  adjustment  of  an  ordinary  transit  survey. 

In  ordinary  work  the  jsrobable  error  of  an  angle  need  not  exceed  1 
minute,  if  care  is  taken  in  setting  over  the  points  and  in  plumbing  the 
flag  jjoles,  using  tacks  on  the  stakes  for  all  lines  of  less  than  300  ft., 
swinging  without  delay  from  the  back  sight  to  the  front  sight,  and 
lining  in  a  "range  "  point  to  swing  from  for  all  lines  of  less  than  50  ft. 
With  these  precautions,  the  probable  error  need  not  increase  with  the 
shortness  of  the  line,  as  with  the  compass. 

On  very  rough  groiind,  or  in  going  through  brush,  where  the  flag 
pole  is  partly  hidden,  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  the  probable  error 
below  2  minutes;  while,  for  careful  work,  the  probable  error  can  be 
readily  kept  within  h  minute. 

For  good  work  the  length  of  sight  should  be  limited  to  about 
1  200  ft. 

Ordinarily,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  measure  distances  to  1:500 
than  angles  to  minutes,  while  an  accuracy  of  1  : 1  000  is  seldom  reached 
except  on  level  ground  or  for  city  work. 

The  accuracy  of  angle  work  is  thus  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  chaining,  1  minute  in  angle  giving  0.15  ft.  in  500  as  compared  with 
1ft.  in  chaining;  or,  0.5  minute,  0.15  ft.  in  1  000,  as  compared  with  the 
1  ft.  due  to  the  more  accurate  chaining. 

On  this  account,  it  will  be  admissible  to  first  adjust  the  angles  to 
close  the  figure,  then  compute  the  bearings  or  azimuths  and  assume 
them  to  be  correct  in  the  final  adjustment. . 

This  leaves  only  the  two  conditions : 

[b)  Sum  of  latitudes  equal  zero. 

(c)  Sum  of  departures  equal  zero. 

That  is, 

/j  COS.  B^  +  h  <20s.  B.,  +  ^3  cos.  Bo^  -f.  =  0  ) 
^  sin.   B^  +  1.2  sin.  B.,  +  ^3  sin.   B^  -}- 


0} ''"> 


where  the  total  corrections  are  to  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  inaccuracy 
in  chaining. 

In  order  to  derive  these  corrections  on  the  basis  of  least  squares, 
denote  the  observed  distances  by  31^,  Mo,  M.^,  .  .  .  ,  and  the  required 
corrections  by  v^,  Vo,  v.^^,    .    .    .     The  corrected  distances  will  be 
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Substituting  in  (10), 

(itfj  +  Vy)  COS.   By  +  {M2  +   V2)  COS.  ^2  +   •  •  •       =0 

{My  +  vy)  sin.  By  +  (J/2  +  ^'2)  sin.  B2 -{-  ■  •  •     =  0,  or 

Vy  cos.  By  -i-  V2  COS.  B2  +  ^^3  COS.  ^3  4-  .   .  .  +  9,  =   0  ) 
-i?!  sin.  5j  +  tJ2  sin.  B2  +  ^'3  sin.  ^3  -f-  ,  .  .  +  52  =  0  ) 
where 

qy  =  My  COS.  By  +  il/2  COS.  Bo  +  .^3  cos.  £3  +  .  .  .  =  error  in  latitude, 
50  =  My  sin.  ^1  +  il/j  sin.  B2  +  il/j  sin.  ^3  +  .  .  .  =  error  in  departure. 
For  convenience,  change  (11)  to 


L,  L.y  Lo  ^      ^ 

^1  -^  +  ^2  7^  +  t'3  -^  +  •  •  •  +  5i  =0    I 


\    (12) 


n 


■where  i,,  L2,  .  .  .  ,  By,  D2,  .  .  .  ,  denote  latitudes  and  departures. 

Aside  from  (12)  we  must  also  have  t?j  2  _j-  ^^  ^  +  ^'3  ^  +  •  •  •  ^  mini- 
mum, for  equal  accuracy  in  chaining  the  different  lines;  or,  if  the  ac- 
curacy in  chaining  be  assumed  to  decrease  as  the  square  root  of  the 

distance, 

999 

y-  +  -y-  -{-  y-  -(-...  =  minimum, 
n         h         '■i 

Differentiating, 

lldvy-]-^^dv2  +  ^dv,  +  .  .  .=0 (13) 

If  the  dv's  were  independent,  their  coefficients  would  have  to  sep- 
arately equal  zero  for  (13)  to  hold  true.  But  the  r's  are  connected  by 
(12).     Differentiating  (12), 

^1  ^2  h  ^  (14) 

If  we  eliminate  a  dv  in  (13)  for  each  of  (14),  the  remaining  dv's  will 
be  independent,  and  hence  their  coefficients  will  separately  equal  zero. 
This  elimination  is  best  done  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  multi- 
pliers, i.  e.,  multiply  the  first  of  (14)  by  x,  the  second  by  ^/,  and  (13) 
by  —  1,  and  add, 

(4+^f-f)''-+(4'+4'-f)''"'^+---='> -(i^) 

Now  give  X  and  3/  such  values  that  the  coefficients  of  two  of  the  dv's 
will  be  zero,  thus  eliminating  them.     The  remaining  dv's  will  be  inde- 
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pendent,  and  hence  their  coeflficients  will  be  zero.     This   makes   the 
coeflScients  of  all  the  dv's  in  (15)  equal  zero,  giving 


(16) 


^1 

=  0    ^ 

^2    .       A 

V.2 

:^0       \ 

L:     ^        A 

h 

=  0 

To  find  X  and  v>  multiply  the  first  of  (16)  by  L„  the  second  by  igj 
.  .  .  ,  and  add;  then  by  A>  -^"  •  •  •  »  and  add;  then  by  (12) 

S,  as  usual,  denoting  the  summation  of  a  number  of  similar  terms. 


Solving, 


Substituting  in  (16), 

«2      =  Zj  .r  +  A  3/ 


Adding, 
Also, 


D,  L,D,       ,     D.? 


/, 


4 


,(18) 


.(19) 


2  {v)    =  X  S  {L)  +  y:E  [D],  =  0,  nearly (20) 

A  ir      ,  A  A,,  r (21) 

^-2  =  t'^  =  "^"+~^^     I 
J 

A         A-Di      ,    A^     1 

,(22) 


^^ith,  by  (17),  :S  {t\)  =  -  ?i  and  JS"  (t^^ )  =  -  ?2 • 


(23) 
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PKACTicAii  Applications. 

Having  adjusted  the  transit  work,  or  tlie  angles,  to  geometrical  con- 
sistency, by  distributing  the  small  error  of  closure  equally  among  the 
angles,  and  having. computed  the  co-ordinates,  Formulas  (18)  to  (23) 
give  the  method  of  adjustment  of  the  co-ordinates  and  of  the  measured 
sides  by  least  squares.  In  deriving  these  formulas  the  assumption 
made  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  that  the  inaccuracy  in  chaining  increases  as 
the  square  root  of  the  distance,  has  been  retained.  The  apiilication  is 
quite  simple,  as  all  the  terms  are  made  up  from  the  latitudes,  de- 
partures and  distances  already  entered  upon  the  co-ordinate  sheet, 
while  the  multiplications  and  divisions  can  be  made  with  the  ordinary 
slide  rule,  retaining  only  three  figures. 

In  order  to  equalize  numbers,  so  as  to  retain  the  same  number  of 
decimal  places  throughout,  100  I  is  used  in  place  of  /in  (18),  and  the 
change  carried  through,  as  follows: 


y'  = 


VlOO  iJ       VlOO  //  \1(J0  // 

Vioo//^  VlOO//     ^  VlOO// 


(18)' 


100 


»., 


100 

ioo"+ioo^ 


,(19)' 


2{.)=.'2^^,+y'2 


100 


A3 

100 


(2-0)' 


^-   '   '   lOO//''  +  100 // 


L, 


'     '^  +  inn  7  y 


^1 


Do 


100 /^ 


x'  + 


100  ^3 


J 


y 


100/,  "  '  100 /i 

"^  ■^  x'  +^i-piKT~  y 


100  /., 


100/, 


J 


^(^i)=  —  2l'      -^K)=  —  ?2- 


(21)' 


(22) '• 


(23)' 
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"With  the  following  notation: 

x'  and  y'  may  be  called  auxiliaries; 

^1  =:  error  in  latitude; 

§2  =  error  in  depart.ure ; 

Xj,  ij,  L^,  .  .  .  ,  =  latitudes  of  sides  Zj,  L,  l^,  .  .  .  .  ', 

Dj,  D.,,  -D3,  ,  .  .  ,  =  departures  of  sides  /j,  U,  (,,  .  .  .  .  ; 

.2  denotes  the  summation  of  a  number  of  similar  terms; 

v^,  V.,,  -z'^,  .  .  .  ,  =  corrections  to  sides  Zj,  U,  (5,  ....  ; 


'^i      H      ^:5 


'^ ,  t'^  ,  ?7^  ,  .  .  .  ,  =  corrections   to   latitudes 


and  departures,  resijectively. 

The  application  of  the  method  is  best  shown  by  a  problem. 

TABLE  No.  2. — Pkoblem  from  Data  Pbeviously  Given. 


station. 

Deflec- 
tion to 
thei?. 

Cor- 
rec- 
tion. 

Azimuth. 

Dist. 

Latitude,  L. 

Departure,!) 

1,= 

£»« 

LD 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

100  i 

100  i 

100  z 

1 

2 

3 

4 

92°  00' 
46    00 
82    00 
51    57 
88    00 

-I-0.6' 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

92°  0.6' 
138    1.2 
220    1.8 
271  59.4 
360    0.0 

Totals  . . . 

236 
244 
324 
183 
437 

437.0 

8.3 

181.4 
248.1 

235.9 
163.2 

268!4" 

182.9 

0.0 

0.0 

1.35 

1.90 

0.0 

4.37 

2.36 
1.09 
1.38 
1.83 
0.0 

-0.08 
-1.21 
+1.60 
—0.06 

5 

0  0 

359    57 

3.0 

443.3 
437.8 

437.8 

32 

399.1 
391.3 

391.3 

7.62 

6.66 

-1-0.25 

9i 

=+5.5 

=+7.8 

The  observed  angles  foot  up  3  minutes  too  small.  To  each  angle 
0.6  minute  is  added,  and  the  azimuths  computed  with  5-1  as  an  axis. 
The  latitudes  and  departures  are  computed  and  added  as  usual,  giving 
q^  =1  -\-  5.5,  and  ^2  =  +  7.8.  The  three  columns  at  the  right  are 
used  in  finding  x'  and  y'.  To  fill  them  out,  set  the  slide  rule  to  lati- 
tude divided  by  distance  [L  +  /)  for  each  horizontal  Hne  and  multiply 
by  one-hundredth  of  the  latitude  (0.01  L)  for  the  corresponding  term 


in  the 


1} 


100  I 


column  ;  with  the  same  settings  multiply  by  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  departure  for  the  corresponding  terms  in  the— r-r-  column. 
Then  set  to   departure  divided   by   distance  and   multiply    by  one- 
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hundredth  of  the  departure  for  the  column.      Add  the  three 

columns  for  2  {^)  ,   2    (^^)  ,  and  2    (^^)  ,  and  substi- 

tute  in  (18) ',  giving 

,       7.8  X  0.25  —  5.5x6.66 


6.66  X  7.62  —  (0.25)2 


0.68 


,_   5.5  X  0.25  —  7.8  X  7.62  _ 
y  ~    6.66  X  7.62— (0.25)2    - 

If  the  corrections  to  the  latitudes  and  departures  only  are  required, 
as  in  computing  areas  or  co-ordinates,  use  (21)'  and  (22)'.     To  do  this, 

set  x'  on  the  slide  rule  and  multiply  by  each   number  in  the 
column  for  the  first  term  in   each  latitude   correction,  and  by  each 
^      ;  for  the  first  term  in  each  departure  correction.      Then  set  to  the 
value  of  y' ,  and  multiply  by  each  for  the  second   term   in   each 

latitude  correction,  and  by  each  tkttt  for   the   second   term  in   each 
•^  100/ 

Vj^  =+  0.05  —  2.71  =  —  2.7 

Vj^  =  +  0.82  —  1.25  =  —  0.4 

v'  =  —  1.09  —  1.59  =  —  2.7 

i,      =  +  0.04  —  2.10  =  —  2.0 

i 
Vj^  =       0.00  +  0.0    =        0.0 


departure  correction,  giving: 

^^, 

= 

0.0    +0.09  = 

+  0.1 

^x. 

=  — 

-  0.92  +  1.39  = 

+  0.4 

""h 

=  — 

- 1.29  —  1.84  = 

—  3.1 

^^< 

= 

0.0    +  0.07  = 

:  +  0.1 

^x. 

=  - 

-  2.97  +  0.0    = 

—  3.0 

r,}ipplr 

(23)' 

^{Vj) 

=  — 

-?i                    = 

—  5.5 

2  (%)  =  -  32  =  -  7.8 

If  the  corrections  to  the  distances  only  are  required,  as  for  a 
geometrically  consistent  description  or  record  map,  use  (19)';  the  x' 
setting  of  the  slide  rule  giving  all  the  first  terms  when  multiplied  by 
one-hundredth  of  the  latitudes,  and  the  y'  setting  the  second  terms 
when  multiplied  by  one-hundredth  of  the  departures.  Thus: 
r,  =  +  0.06  —2.72  =  —  2.66 

r2  =  +  1.23  —1.88  =  —  0.65 

7^3  =  +  1.68  +  2.40  =  +  4.08 

^,  =  —  0.04  +  2.11  =  +  2.07 

t?g  =  — 2.97  +0.0  =  —  2.97 

2  (v)  =  —  0.68  X  0.055  —  1.15  x  0.078  =  —  0.13  by  (20)' 
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If  corrected  co-ordinates  and  distances  are  both  required,  it  will 
be  less  work  to  find  the  distance  corrections  first  and  the  co-ordinate 
corrections  from  these  by  the  first  jiortions  of  (21)'  and  (22)'. 

TABLE  No.  3. — Pkobl,em  from  AcTUAii  Survey. 
Angles  closed  without  adjustment. 


sta- 

Bearing. 

Dis- 
tance . 

Latitude,  L. 

Departure,  D. 

L= 

D"- 

L  D 

tion. 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

100  i! 

100  i 

1001 

1 

2 

3 

4 

N.  44°  38.5'  E. 
N.  53    42.5  E. 
S.    2    00      W. 
N.  88    34     W. 
S.  88    50.5  W. 
North 

287.24 
4.51.75 
921.60 
212.00 
317.30 
443.60 

204.37 
273.70 

""'siso' 

"U2,'.m 

■ggi'.oi' 

201.83 
359.40 

■■32;i6' 

211.93 
317.24 

1.45 
1.65 
9.20 
0.00 
0.01 
4.44 

1.42 
2.85 
0.01 
2.11 
3.17 
0.00 

1.44 

2.18 

0.32 

—0.05 

5 

6 

6.41 

0.06 
0  00 

Totals 

026.97 
9i  = 

927.45 
926.97 

561.23 

32  = 

561.33 
561.23 

16.75 

9.56 

3.95 

—  0.48 

—  0.10 

—  0.10  X  3.95  -f  0.48  x     9.56 

160  —  15.55 

—  0.48  X  3.95  -f  0.10  x  16.75 


+  0.029 


Vj  =  -\-  0.05 

160  — 
V,    =  +  0.04 

15.55 

=  —  U.  UUl 

v^   =  +  0.04 

V2  =  +0.08 

v^   ^-  +  0.05 

ijjj   =+  0.06 

tj3  =  — 0.26 

t?L   =  +  0.20 

v^^  =  +  0.01 

v^  =       0.00 
^^5=       0.00 
Ve  =  -\-  0.13 

v^    =       0.00 
Vj^   =       0.00 

5 

v^   =  +0.13 

t) 

Vj^   =       0.00 
v^  =       0.00 
Vj^   =       0.00 

6 

2  (v)  = 


0.00; 


2{vJ^+0A8  =-q,; 


2{v)  =  +0.11  =  -q, 


In  some  cases  base  or  reference  lines  and  stations  are  carefully 
located,  and  the  other  work  adjusted  to  them;  in  others,  a  survey  is  ex- 
tended after  an  adjustment  has  been  made  which  it  is  desired  not  to 
disturb.  These  cases  are  treated  by  omitting  the  terms  and  corrections 
for  the  perfect  lines,  which  forces  all  the  corrections  into  the  unad- 
justed parts. 
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Thus,  in  the  foregoing  problem,  if  6-1  be  regarded  as  perfect, 
—  0.10  X  3.95  +  0.48  x  9.56 


i/ 


9.56  X  12.31  —  (3.95)2 
0.48  X  3.95  -f  0.10  X  12.31 
9.56  X  12.31  —  (3.95)2 


^1  =  4-0.07 
v^  =  +  0.09 
v^  =  —  0.38 
^^  =  +  0.01 
^3  =  +  0.02 


1,  =+  0.05 

v^  =  +  0.05 

V,  =  +  0.38 

V,  =       0.00 

v^  =       0.00 


:2(v)=_0.19;    .S(v)=  +  0.48;    2 


=  +  0.041 

=  —  0.007    • 
v^   =+  0.05 

^/>.,  =  +  0-0^ 
v^^  =  +  0.01 

J  =-0.01 

v^   =—0.02 

(^'   )  =  +  0.10 


By  (20)',  2  {v)  =  —  0.041  x  4.44  +  0.007  X  0.001  =  —  0.18,  for  a 
check. 

The  method  thus  lends  itself  readily  to  the  fitting  of  new  to  old 
work  which  has  already  been  adjusted. 

The  aj^plication  of  the  method  of  adjustment  is  given  in  consider- 
able detail  so  that  it  can  be  used  mechanically  the  same  as  the  old 
compass  survey  method  without  looking  up  its  theoretical  basis.  It 
cannot  be  stated  so  concisely  as  the  old,  and  the  numerical  work  in- 
volves more  labor  if  corrected  co-ordinates  only  are  required.  In  case 
corrected  distances  are  required,  to  give  with  the  bearings  geometri- 
cally consistent  data  for  a  record  map  or  description,  this  requires  less 
labor  than  the  old  method,  for  the  corrected  distances  are  used  di- 
rectly with  the  bearings,  while  in  the  old  method  neither  corrected 
distances  nor  bearings  can  be  obtained  without  a  special  computation 
after  the  co-ordinates  have  been  adjusted. 

The  method  has  a  good  theoretical  basis  for  the  conditions  assumed, 
viz. :  small  errors  of  closure  for  the  angles  and  an  inaccuracy  of  chain- 
ing increasing  as  the  square  root  of  the  distance,  while  the  old  method 
has  none  for  transit  work. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Geokge    W.  Tuttle,  Esq.    (by  letter).— It  is  stated  on  page  454  Mr.  Tuttle. 
that  the  most  probable  corrections  wiU  be  those  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  is  a  minimum  after  each  correction  has  been  divided  by  its 
probable  error.     It  is  the   square   of  the   probable  error,   however, 
that  should  be  and  has  been  used  in  the  development  of  the  formulas.' 

It  would  be  inferred  by  a  reader  of  the  paper  that  Dr.  Bowditch 
developed  his  method  from  least-square  considerations,  although  such  is 
notthecase.  In  The  Analyst,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  ]808,  Dr.  Bowditch  presented 
his  well-known  method,  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed  in  a  previous 
number  of  that  journal,  as  to  the  best  method  of  correcting  a  compass 
survey.  Dr.  Bowditch  did  not  give  the  solution  in  mathematical  form, 
but  presented  the  now  common  graphical  one,  stating,  in  substance, 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  corrections  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  lines,  and  parallel  to  the  closing  side. 

It  remained  for  Dr.  Adrian,  the  editor  of  The  Analyst,  in  the  same 
number,  to  demonstrate  Dr.  Bowditch's  method  by  least  squares,  and 
this  work  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  application  of  the  method  of 
least  squares  to  geodetic  work,  as  well  as  for  the  general  and  instruc- 
tive form  in  which  it  is  given.  This  problem,  and  its  solution  by  Dr. 
Adrian,  forms  an  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  early  history 
of  mathematics  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Adrian  demonstrates  the 
following  formulas,  which  are  put  into  the  notation  of  the  present 
paper : 

X  {:S  M  COS.-'  B-i-p^  2  M  sin."  5)  -f-  y  (1  —jr)  \ 

2  J/ sin.  B  COS.  5  +  r/,  =  0  f (^^ 

y  (2  itf  sin.^  B+p'^  Mcos.^B)  +  x  {1  —  p-)  ) 

2  J/ sin.  B  COS.  B  -{-  q.,  =  0  j (^) 

o... [.(!)  +  ,'.  (?)]  +  ^  (^)a-/,.  +  „  =  o.  ,3, 

where  p  =  F^^o^able  error  in  bearing  x  length  of  line. 
Probable  error  in  length  of  line. 
Equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  more  general  forms  of  the  author's  Equa- 
tions (17),  which  are  obtained  by  making  ^  =  0.     Dr.  Adrian  notes, 
lii'st,  that  when  />  =  1, 

■^  =  z,  +  /,  +  /JV....-^d^^;+^^f+:::,thenF.,^..z,  r.,  =  3,^, 

and  motion  of  angle  points  is  in  the  direction  of  closing  line.     Second, 
Vfhenp  =  0,  motion  of  angle  points  is  in  the  direction  of  l^,  l^,  l^ .' 
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'Mr.  Tuttle.  Third,  when  79  =  a,  motion  of  angle  points  is  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  distances  /,,  I2,  l^, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  case  is  the  method  of  Dr.  Bowditch ; 
the  second  is  that  of  the  author,  and  supposes  all  the  errors  distrib- 
uted among  the  sides  only,  the  bearings  remaining  unchanged.  The 
third  solution  takes  up  all  the  errors  of  the  traverse  in  the  bearings, 
and  the  measured  distances  remain  unchanged. 

Now,  the  foregoing  general  equations  can  be  used  with  substantially 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  jsroposed  by  the  author,  and  with 
the  use  of  his  forms  of  computation.  They  have  the  advantage  that 
the  errors  can  be  distributed  among  the  sides  and  angles  in  any  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  measured  sides  and 
angles;  these  formulas  have  the  defect  however,  that  the  correction 
to  the  bearing  of  any  line  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  length  of  that  line,  while  in  a  transit  survey,  where  the  lines 
are  not  excessively  short,  it  should  be  independent  of  the  distance. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  formula  proposed  by  the  author  is, 
that  it  requires  the  errors  to  be  distributed  in  the  sides  only,  while  the 
angular  error,  where  many  angles  are  involved,  is  often  greater. 
When  the  errors  have  to  be  taken  up,  either  in  sides  or  angles  alone, 
the  corrections  will,  in  general,  be  double  what  they  would  be  if  dis- 
tributed through  both. 

That  which  follows  refers  largely  to  city  work,  with  transits  of  good 
make,  and  reading  to  20  seconds,  and  tapes  having  spring  balance  and 
temperature  adjustment. 

The  probable  error  in  chaining  appears  to  increase  less  rapidly 
than  the  distance,  and  faster  than  the  square  root  of  the  distance  as 
assumed  in  the  foregoing  formulas.  The  law  of  the  square  root  would 
probably  be  true  if  all  errors  to  which  distance  measurements  were 
subject  were  compensating,  and  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  purely 
accidental  errors,  an  equal  number  of  positive  and  negative  ones  oc- 
curring. But  as  most  of  them  are  not  compensating,  and,  as  for  any 
one  line  measured  in  a  brief  jseriod,  temperature  and  other  errors  pro- 
portional to  distance  may  be  considerable  and  cumulative,  it  would 
seem  to  be  quite  as  accurate  to  take  the  error  of  chaining  as  being 
proportional  to  the  distance,  in  which  form  the  error  is  usually  stated. 
It  would  seem  that  for  an  accurate  and  economical  survey,  some 
relation  should  exist  between  the  accuracy  demanded  of  the  chain,  and 
that  of  the  transit.  No  adjustment  that  can  be  devised  is  so  perfect 
or  satisfactory  that  it  can  take  the  place  of  accurate  work.  It  is  quite 
important,  therefore,  that  the  proper  relation  between  the  precision 
of  the  line  and  angle  measurements  should  be  determined. 

Were  the  angle  and  distance  measurements  equally  difficult,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  the  allowable  error  should  be  divided  equally  between 
them,  as  Dr.  Bowditch's  method  assumes.     The  angular  measurements 
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l)eing  usually  less  diflBcult,  some  greater  precision  may  be  observed  Mr.  Tuttie. 
in  their  measurement,  but  the  resiiective  errors,  usually,  should  not 
depart  widely  from  equality,  and  in  this  particular  it  appears  desirable 
that  the  assumption  implied  in  the  usual  rule,  /.  e.,  that  errors  due  to 
chaining  and  angle  measurements  are  equally  probable,  should  obtain 
in  practice. 

Assume  a  closed  traverse  of  n  sides  and  angles,  with  an  angular 
error  of  closure  of  a\/  n,  where  a  ^^  allowable  error  in  measurement 
of  one  angle;  then,  to  make  the  figure  geometrically  consistent,  as  far 

as  the  angles  are  concerned,  a  correction  of  ^  ^  '^  should  be  applied 

n 
to  each  angle.  This  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  assuming  the  bearing  of 
one  line  in  the  traverse,  from  which  the  bearings  of  the  other  sides  are 
derived,  and  weighting  the  two  determinations  of  the  beai'ing  of  any 
given  side  found  in  passing  from  the  assumed  line,  round  to  the  right 
and  left,  respectively,  inversely  as  the  number  of  angles  passed 
through. 

Let  m  be  the  value  of  any  bearing  determined  by  passing  through 
z  angles  to  the  right,  and  m^  by  passing  through  [n  —  z)  angles  to  the 
left,  and  m^  and  r^  the  value  and  j^robable  error  of  bearing,  after 
the  error  of  closure  is  apj^lied. 

m        in  I 

Then,  m,  =  ri__^' 

where  r  and  rj  represent  the  probable  error  of  determination  in  pass- 
ing round  the  closed  figure  to  the  right  and  left,  respectively. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  probable  error,  as  here  used,  is  that 
obtained  from  the  allowable  diflference  of  angular  closure,  /.  e.,  a  '\/  n, 
and  is  consequently  the  probable  error  corresjionding  to  this  differ- 
ence, and  the  maximum  value  which  the  jjrobable  error  should  have. 


1 

-2    = 

1                               ,        1 

-(0.674a)^^''''''^rr"- 

m    1      m  1 

Now,  — „    =  TTTTiT^r:, r^-,    and   ^    =    ,„    „-  ■ — TT"? \, 

r-       (0.674a) ^2'  r-,"       (0.674a]  2  (w  _  2)' 


,,     ,                           z         n  —  z       m  (n  —  z)-}-iniZ  . 

so  that  m,„  =  — —  =  — ^^ —^ (5) 

z       n  —  z 

0.674a 


and  r„,  =     Ij.       j_  =  "pT       T  =  0.674a     f-^^^^ (6) 


?•,  -        \J  z        n  —  z 


4 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  seen  that  the  probable  error  of  the  bear- 
ing distant  2  =  ^  from    the    assumed   side   is    r„(^^^^x  r^  0.34a  V  n. 
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Mr.  Tuttle.  "while    the   probable    error    of     a    single    determination    is    ri  ^  ^n\ 

=  OAla\/  n.      The  allowable  error,  a-\/ n,  is,  therefore,  2.1  times  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  determination  as  here  defined  and  used. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  Equation  (6)  that  the  probable  errors  of  the 

corrected  bearings  vary  from  zero  at  the  base  to  0. 34  a  -y/  n  at  the  bear- 

ti 
ing  —  angles  distant  from  the  base,  in  proportion  to  the  ordinate  of  a 

circle  of  diameter  n,  divided  into  segments  z  and  n  —  z. 

As  it  is  impracticable  to  assign  different  probable  errors  to  bear- 
ings in  the  determination  of  corrections,  or  to  measure  the  angles  so 
as  to  secure  bearings  having  a  uniform  probable  error,  the  square  root 
of  the  mean  value  of  the  squares  of  the  probable  errors  should  be 
taken  as  the  constant  probable  error  of  an  angle;  this  is  equivalent  to 
making  p^,  in  Equations  (3)  and  (4)  constant,  and  equal  to  its  mean 
value.  We  will  define  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of  the  squares  of 
the  probable  errors  as  the  mean  probable  error.  The  mean  prob- 
able error  of  bearing,  in  a  traverse  of  n  angles,  ■will  therefore  be, 
approximately. 


0.674a    r^n  (V:±i=J!\  d  z  =  O.'ilb  aVn, 

and  the  mean  value  of  the  allowable  error,  being  2.1  times  the  latter,, 
■will  equal  0.58  a\/ n.  While  this  is  the  mean  value  of  the  allo^wable 
error  in  traverse  ■work  connected  ■with  fixed  bearings,  it  is  the  actual 
allo^wable  error  in  a  closed  circuit  -where  no  bearings  are  fixed,  since 
each  bearing  is  similarly  circumstanced  relatively  to  all  the  others. 

From  the  record  of  the  angles  measured  -with  several  good  20- 
second  transits,  under  service  conditions,  and  by  diff"erent  observers, 
the  probable  error  of  a  single  angle  measurement  -was  found  to  be 
less  than  12  seconds.  This  quantity,  therefore,  is  taken  as  the  maxi- 
mum probable  error  of  a  single  measurement,  and  consequently,  it  is 
found  that  12  seconds  x  2.1  =  25.0  seconds  is  the  allo-wable  error  or 
difference  between  measurements. 

The  allowable  error  of  chaining  with  the  tape  before  described  has 
been  found  to  be  about  1  in  10  000,  and  an  angular  error  of  20.6 
seconds  will  cause  an  error  of  an  equal  amount  in  the  location  of  the 
end  of  any  given  line.  Therefore,  when  the  mean  allowable  error  of 
a  traverse  equals  20.6  seconds,  the  error  due  to  angular  measurement 
will  be  approximately  equal  to  the  error  due  to  chaining,  when  measured 
with  the  accuracy  of  1  in  10  000.  We  have  already  found  the  mean 
allowable  error  in  a  traverse  of  n  sides  to  be  0.58  a  V  n  ',  therefore, 
to  find  the  value  of  a  for  equal  precision  in  angles  and  chaining,  we 
have  the  equation  0.58  a  i/?r=  20.6  seconds. 
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Table  No.  4  has  been  prepared  from  this  equation.  The  first  column  Mr.  Tuttle. 
gives  values  of  n,  the  number  of  angles  in  the  traverse.  The 
second,  the  values  of  a,  the  allowable  error  in  angular  measurement, 
i.  e.,  the  difference  between  two  measurements  should  not  exceed  this 
amount  for  equal  precision  in  sides  and  angles.  The  third  column 
gives  the  approximate  number  of  repetitions  of  angle  necessary  for 
equal  precision  in  sides  and  angles  whenp  =  10  000  X  0.58  a  V  w  arcl 
second  =  1. 

TABLE  No.  4. 


n. 

a. 

Repetitions  necessary. 

4 

18 

2 

9 

13 

3 

16 

9 

4 

25 

7 

6 

36 

6 

8 

From  a  considerable  experience  in  adjusting  careful  traverse  work 
to  triangulation,  it  has  been  found  that  where  many  angles  are 
involved,  the  divergence  due  to  angular  errors  may  be  considerably 
greater  than  errors  due  to  chaining,  and  in  this  way  the  foregoing 
deductions  as  to  the  necessary  care  in  measuring  traverses  of  many 
angles  has  been  verified. 

Equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  may  be  easily  modified  to  make  the 
probable  error  in  distance  measurement  proportional  to  the  length  of 
line,  and  the  probable  error  in  bearings  independent  of  the  same. 
The  equations  then  take  the  form: 

X  [2  3f-  COS.-  B  ■\-p':S  31'  sin. 2  B]-\-y  {\  —  xT)  I  /y> 

M-  sin.  B  COS.  7?  +  ry,  =  0  >    

y  [:E  Af-  sin.  B  -\- p- :E  M'  cos.  B]  -\-  x  {1  —  p-)  \  ,g. 

M'  sin.  B  cos.  B  +  q.,=  0  i 

or, 

X  [JS  L^  +  ir  ^ly'l+S  LD{l-p')y-{-q,  =  0 (9) 

x{l  —  p^)  2  Ln-\-y[:2  Z>-  +  p"'  2  L^] -\-  q.,  ^  0 (10) 

Now,  when  the  angles  and  sides  are  equally  well  measured,  p  will 
equal  unity,  and  we  have 

-=-1,.  +  ,^+^+....  '^«  =  '.''- (11) 

y  =  ,^  +  „-ll  +  ....   ^'..  =  '.'^ ■■■•f2) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  equations  the  squares  of  the  sides  are 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  sides  are  used  in  the  common 
formulas.  "While  the  latter  make  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  long 
lines  comparatively  slight  and  the  corrections  to  short  ones  large; 
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Mr.  Tuttle.  Formulas  (11)  and  (12)  make  the  corrections  to  the  location  of  any- 
given  point  less  wlien  passing  along  a  short  side,  and  greater  in  the 
case  of  a  long  side,  by  assuming  the  probable  error  in[the  location  of 
a  given  point  as  proportional  to  the  distance  to  that  point,  instead  of 
to  the  square  root  of  the  distance. 

These  equations  are  so  simple,  and  so  readily  deduced,  that  the 
writer  has  some  misgivings  in  presenting  them  as  new,  although  he 
has  no  knowledge  that  they  have  ever  been  proj)osed.  They  appear 
to  the  writer  to  be  superior  to  the  common  formulas  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  transit  work,  and  also  have  the  merit  of  simplicity. 
Mr.  Fuertes.  James  H.  FtiEKTES,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — During  the  past  two  years^ 
in  the  investigations  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Water  Supjjly 
Imj^rovement,  for  the  Mayor's  expert  Water  Commission,  and  the  New 
York  City  Water  Supply  investigations,  for  the  New  York  Merchants' 
Association,  the  speaker  has  conducted  rapid  surveys  over  a  large  area 
of  mountainous  country,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  relative  to 
stream  flow  and  storage  facilities.  A  short  account  of  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  obtained  may  be  of  interest. 

For  the  New  York  investigations  the  work  consisted  of  reconnais- 
sances for  aqueduct  lines,  and  surveys  of  reservoir  sites  and  water-shed 
limits,  in  the  Adirondack,  Catskill,  Kittatinny  and  Shawangunk  regions, 
for  which  no  topographical  maps  were  available.  As  the  time  allowed 
was  very  short,  quick  approximate  methods  were  necessarily  used. 

In  the  Catskills  the  information  desired  was  the  location  of  suitable 
dam  sites,  the  capacities  of  the  reservoirs  formed  by  these  dams,  and 
the  area  tributary  to  each,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the 
available  daily  yield  of  this  water-shed.  It  was,  at  first,  a  rather  dis- 
heartening task;  favorable  locations  for  masonry  dams  appearing  only 
at  the  lowest  sites  on  each  of  the  three  main  streams,  the  Esopus, 
Catskill  and  Schoharie  Creeks,  and  the  country  being  so  rough  and 
broken  that  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  work,  the  best  available  maps  were  secured. 
These  were  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  of  little  use  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estimating  water-shed  areas.  The  equipment  of  a  party  con- 
sisted of  a  pocket  aneroid  barometer,  a  pocket  compass,  a  hand-level, 
and  a  horse  and  buggy.  Each  party  consisted  of  three  persons,  two 
for  the  field  and  one  to  remain  at  headquarters  and  record  at  short 
intervals  the  readings  of  the  stationary  barometer,  noting  the  exact 
time  of  each  reading.  Readings  were  sometimes  taken  at  about 
3-minute  intervals,  when  the  fluctuations  in  pressure  were  rapid. 
The  time  was  noted  at  each  reading,  both  in  the  field  and  at  head- 
quarters. At  night  the  readings  of  the  stationary  barometer  were 
plotted  and  the  proper  corrections  of  the  field  readings  were  made. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  compensate  for  lapse  of  time,  when 
an  area  of    low   pressure   was    moving  toward    or    away   from  the 
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observers;  this  was  done  by  shifting  the  time  scale.  At  times  the  Mr.  Fuertes. 
changes  in  the  barometer  -would  be  as  much  as  300  to  400  ft.  in  a  few 
hours,  but  by  taking  several  readings  at  consecutive  stations  the 
effects  of  such  variations  could  be  eliminated.  Generally,  the  baro- 
metric readings,  after  correction,  could  be  depended  upon  within 
about  10  ft. 

The  field  party  first  meandered  all  the  roads  in,  and,  crossing,  the 
creek  valleys,  taking  bearings  at  every  change  of  direction,  and 
elevations  at  every  angle  point,  and  at  points  where  the  slopes  changed. 
The  distances  from  point  to  point  were  measured  by  counting  the 
revolutions  of  the  buggy  wheel.  The  corrections  for  the  slip  of  the 
wheel,  according  as  the  roads  were  smooth  or  rough,  frozen,  icy, 
miiddy,  stiff',  hilly  or  flat,  were  determined  each  day  by  plotting  the 
day's  work  and  checking  the  distances  by  counting  the  rails  of  the 
railroad  track  between  road  crossings.  Where  possible,  surveys  were 
made  in  complete  circuits,  so  that  distances  and  directions  could 
be  cheeked  from  two  independent  lines.  After  the  main  lines  through, 
the  valleys  were  completed,  cross-sections  were  taken  at  various  points 
where  the  topography  indicated  that  such  sections  were  desii-able. 

Elevations  were  checked  by  reading  the  barometer  at  the  different 
stations  every  time  points  were  passed  where  elevations  had  been 
taken  on  previous  days.  The  elevations  of  the  railroad  stations  were 
assumed  as  starting  points  for  the  different  lines.  These  were  taken 
from  the  time  table  of  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad,  or  from  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Altitudes  "  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
At  Cold  Brook  Station,  on  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Eailroad,  the  barom- 
eter indicated  a  discrepancy  of  about  40  ft.  in  the  elevations,  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  table  eJevation.  Every  time  this  station  was 
passed  the  same  difference  of  elevation  was  found;  it  was  therefore 
checked,  first  with  a  hand-level,  and  afterward  with  a  wye-level,  and 
the  barometric  elevation  was  found  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Each  day's  work  was  plotted  at  night,  the  contours  at  20-ft.  inter- 
vals, roads,  buildings,  railroads,  bridges,  etc.,  being  put  on  the  sheets, 
which  were  then  sent  to  the  New  York  office  to  be  worked  into  record 
shape.  The  sheets  for  the  general  map  were  plotted  to  a  scale  of  about 
1  mile  to  an  inch,  and  the  detailed  maps  of  the  creek  valleys,  on  a 
scale  of  500  ft.  to  an  inch.  The  plotting  generally  checked  out  quite 
closely;  closely  enough  to  enable  the  probable  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoirs  to  be  estimated  Tvdth  a  sufficient  degree  of  acctiracy.  It  was 
found  that  the  error  was  generally  on  the  side  of  safety;  that  is,  the 
tendency  was  to  underestimate  distances  rather  than  to  overestimate 
them. 

The  total  cost  of  the  field  work  for  the  Esopus  Valley,  including 
all  salaries,  team  hire,  hotel  bills  and  traveling  expenses,  was  $457;  the 
cost  of  making  the  record  maps  was  $136;  or,  a  total  of  $593  for  the 
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Mr  Fuertes.  survey  and  maps  complete.  The  territory  embraced  in  tliis  survey, 
over  the  whole  of  which  contours  were  taken  at  20-ft.  intervals, 
covered  9  500  acres;  thus,  the  cost  of  the  field  work  was  at  the  rate  of 
4.8  cents  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  the  record  maps,  on  a  scale  of  500ft. 
to  an  inch,  about  1.5  cents  per  acre,  making  the  total  cost  6.3  cents  per 
acre. 

The  reliability  of  the  barometers  was  tested  most  severely  in 
making  the  survey  of  the  "  Drowned  Lands  "  in  the  Wallkill  A'^alley. 
Just  south  of  the  crossing  of  the  Erie  Eailroadover  the  Wallkill  River, 
the  valley  widens  out  and  forms  a  broad  plain  from  one  to  five  miles 
in  width.  This  plain  is  nearly  flat,  both  lengthwise  and  transversely, 
and  extends  well  down  into  New  Jersey.  It  was  at  one  time,  undoubt- 
edly, the  bottom  of  a  lake.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the  whole 
valley  frequently  lies  several  feet  under  water.  In  getting  elevations 
in  this  valley  care  was  exercised  to  take  as  many  barometric  readings 
as  possible  on  points  where  elevations  had  been  taken  previously. 
Elevations  were  carried  down  from  Goshen  and  Middletown.  After 
the  completion  of  the  work,  comjjarisons  were  made  with  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  sheets  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  found  that  the  contours 
carried  down  from  the  Erie  Eailroad  crossing  fitted  those  brought  up 
from  tide-water  through  New  Jersey. 

In  the  case  of  the  erroneous  elevation  found  at  Cold  Brook  Station, 
on  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad,  the  attention  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  not  called  to  the  discrepancy,  because  the  elevation  was 
taken  from  the  time-table,  and  was  not  official.  The  valley  through 
which  the  railroad  runs  is  quite  beautiful,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists  and  summer  visitors,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the  time- 
table was  the  publication  of  the  elevations  of  the  railroad  stations. 
The  profile  of  the  railroad  was  not  secured.  At  the  time,  it  was 
thought  that  the  error  might  have  been  simply  an  oversight  in  proof- 
reading. The  elevation  is  given  correctly,  on  the  authority  of  the 
railroad  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Altitudes." 

Mr.  Luster.  W.  H.  LusTER,  Jr.,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  has  done 
quite  an  amount  of  topographic  work,  with  both  aneroid  and  wye- 
level,  and  probably  did  some  of  the  work  near  the  New  Jersey  State 
line  to  which  Mr.  Fuertes  refers. 

Part  of  this  topographical  work  was  in  a  rough  section  of  the 
Adirondacks,  where  the  general  method  followed  was  to  run  lines  of 
levels  along  the  railroads  and  country  highways.  These  levels  were 
used  as  the  base  for  all  stadia  and  aneroid  work,  vertical  angles  being 
used  on  all  stadia  lines. 

In  taking  the  topography  of  a  township  the  lines  were  first  run 
around  the  tract,  using  transit  and  steel  tape,  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles  were  read  and  stadia  distances  recorded;  the  latter  was 
reduced  to  the  horizontal  and  used  to  check  the  tape  distance. 
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A  township  contains  36  sq.  miles  and  measures  24  miles  around  the  Mr.  Luster. 
border.     The  closure  of   the  horizontal  work  was  30  ft.  and  of  the 
vertical  about  6  ft. 

This  work  was  all  cross-checked  by  running  lines  on  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  township,  sometimes  by  transit  and  tape  and  at  other 
times  with  compass  and  stadia,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
line.  These  cross-lines  always  crossed  a  line  of  levels,  so  that  perfect 
vertical  control  was  secured  at  all  times.  The  azimuth  was  checked 
by  sun  observations  and  triangulation. 

All  horizontal  measurements  were  taken  between  vertical  rods 
which  were  driven  solidly  in  the  gTound  and  made  vertical  by  the  use 
of  two  attached  levels.  Down  the  center  of  these  rods  there  was  a  slot 
which  just  allowed  the  entrance  of  a  projection  on  a  plate  attached  to 
the  zero  end  of  the  tape.  The  tape  was  made  horizontal  by  the  use  of  a 
hand-level,  and  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  slots  was  then 
read  and  recorded. 

Some  of  the  distances  taped  over  had  slopes  of  45  degrees.  Taking 
that  fact  into  consideration  with  the  distance  measured,  24  miles,  the 
closure  of  30  ft.  was  remarkably  good. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  all  the  township  line  work  which  the 
speaker  has  done  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  has  found  that  with  few 
exceptions  these  lines  cross  the  summits  of  all  the  high  peaks  or  very 
close  to  them,  and  in  almost  every  instance  a  triangulation  station 
can  be  located  on  the  line  which  will  give  perfect  view  to  other 
stations. 

At  these  points  a  small  signal  was  erected  and  a  round  of  angles 
measured,  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  observed  on  from  the  other 
stations.  These  triangulations  were  made  with  a  20-second  Buff  and 
Berger  transit.  The  results  of  these  triangulations  were  plotted  on  a 
projection  and  the  lines  then  adjusted  to  these  points  graphically. 
The  scale  of  this  map  was  1  in  10  000,  which  made  the  perceptible 
error  on  the  map  very  slight. 

The  topography  was  filled  in  by  aneroid,  which,  for  ground  of 
this  nature,  was  a  rapid  and  fairly  accurate  way  of  working.  Each 
township  was  divided  into  lots,  the  lines  of  which  were  run  by  com- 
pass and  stadia,  the  vertical  angles  being  read  for  the  vertical 
control.  From  these  lines  a  pacing  traverse  was  run  to  the  interior  of 
each  lot,  and  aneroid  readings  taken  at  all  points  of  topographic 
interest.  The  remaining  contours  were  sketched  in  by  eye.  The 
aneroids  were  read  at  the  start  and  finish  of  each  traverse,  and  the 
points  taken  in  the  interior  were  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  elapsed 
time.  Readings  for  comparison  were  taken  at  the  camp  during  the 
day  by  the  man  in  charge,  if  his  other  duties  did  not  prevent;  as  this 
often  happened,  these  readings  were  little  used  and  dependence  was 
placed  on  average  readings  taken  on  the  same  point.     These  aneroid 
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Mr.  Luster,  heights  can  be  depended  on  within  10  ft.,  five  or  six  check  readings- 
were  taken  on  a  iJoint  of  known  elevation,  which  led  the  speaker  to 
take  the  error  mentioned  as  a  maximum. 

The  speed  of  such  a  survey,  when  all  hands,  fifteen  men,  were 
working  on  the  line,  was  about  2  miles  per  day. 

The  foregoing  method  difl'ers  from  that  carried  on  in  New  Jersey. 
In  that  State  the  ground  is  not  so  rough  and  is  not  heavily  timbered, 
so  that  the  various  features  of  the  ground  can  be  readily  seen  and  no 
useless  lines  need  be  run.  For  country  of  this  nature  the  wye-level 
was  used  for  all  topography.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  country  was 
hilly  and  timbered  aneroids  were  depended  on,  btit  were  used  on  only 
very  short  lines. 

Formulas  were  never  used  to  distribute  the  error,  as  the  number  of 
stations  involved  would  have  made  the  task  so  great  that  the  results 
of  the  work  would  have  been  greatly  delayed  before  publication,  and, 
in  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  scale  of  a  map,  where  so  small  as  that 
mentioned,  does  not  warrant  such  refinement. 

The  paper  has  been  read  carefully,  and,  while  adipitting  that  a 
method  of  adjustment  is  necessary,  the  one  given  seems  to  the  speaker 
to  be  too  cumbersome  for  practical  use.  In  making  an  adjustment  of 
a  survey  the  speaker  uses  the  following  method:  The  lines  which  can 
be  measured  without  any  difficulty  are  taken  as  correct  and  the  differ- 
ence then  remaining  is  proportioned  to  the  other  lines  in  proportion 
to  their  lengths.  If  the  ground  is  open  and  the  located  corners  can  be 
seen  from  two  or  more  points  in  the  field,  a  base  line  is  carefully 
measured,  from  the  ends  of  which  these  corners  can  be  seen;  the 
angles  are  measured  and  then  the  sides  are  computed  to  check  the 
measured  distances.  It  has  been  the  speaker's  experience  that  by  this 
method  very  little  error  will  be  found  in  lines  easily  measured,  and  no 
refinements  need  be  used  to  adjust  this  small  diff"erence. 
Mr.  Lee.  W.  B.  Lee,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  has  often  used  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch's  method  of  adjusting  a  survey,  probably  for  the  lack  of  some- 
thing better,  and  has  fallen  into  the  error,  common  to  those  who  have 
applied  it  to  a  transit  survey,  namely,  the  giving  of  insufficient  credit 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  angle  measurements. 

No  survey  should  be  accepted,  the  original  notes  of  which  are  not 
sufficiently  accurate  within  their  limits,  which  may  be  anywhere 
between  those  of  mountain  land  and  city  lots.  This  condition  being 
satisfied,  no  surveyor  can  aff'ord  to  make,  nor  will  any  owner  consent 
to  pay  for,  an  elaborate  correction.  Surveys  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  fixed  i^oints  or  corners.  If  the  bearings  and  distances 
when  re-run  will  not  locate  these  points  accurately,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  error  be  one  of  bearing  or  distance. 

Since  the  present  practice  tends  to  an  accuracy  of  instrument  work 
greater  than  that   of  chaining,  the  speaker  would  recommend  that 
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these  two  be  adjusted  to  a  common  basis  before  a  survey  is  made.  Mr.  Lee. 
Then  Dr.  Bowditch's  simple  and  rapid  method  of  correction  may  be 
applied  without  detriment  to  either. 

Much  dejiends  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  making  of 
a  survey;  that  is,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  made,  and  the 
nature  of  the  territory.  Here  arise  abundant  ojiportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment. 

The  sjjeaker  recently  made  a  survey  of  an  industrial  plant  which 
was  scattered  along  a  railway  for  about  half  a  mile,  making  a  circuit 
then,  of  about  a  mile.  The  line  along  the  railway  was  assumed  as  a 
meridian  and  its  length  as  correct;  then  the  meandering  line  behind 
the  jslant  was  adjusted  to  it.  Numerous  shots  and  measurements  to 
corners  of  buildings  and  other  fixed  j^oints  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  and  the  rationality  of  the  adjustment. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

The  Village  of  Nyack  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudspn 
Eiver,  about  28  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  Villages  of  South 
Nyack  and  Upper  Nyack  adjoin  it  on  either  side,  and  are  supplied  by 
it  with  water.     The  combined  population  is  about  8  000. 

These  villages  were  originally  supplied  from  springs  by  gravity,  but 
in  1884  the  company  then  owning  the  works  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  this  supply  by  pumping  from  Hackensack  Creek,  the  present 
source  of  four-fifths  of  the  supply. 

As  the  proj)ortion  of  Hackensack  Creek  water  to  spring  water 
increased,  dissatisfaction  among  the  consumers  likewise  increased, 
until,  in  1893,  the  Village  of  Congers  constructed  a  shallow  lake  by 
damming  a  branch  of  the  stream  and  flooding  an  area  which  had 
never  been  cleared  of  the  stumps  or  surface  soil.  The  water  then 
became  unbearable,  and  the  villages  applied  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  a  remedy.     Accordingly,  the  Board  made  a  report  in  1894 
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advising  the  water  company  to  filter  the  supply.     Nothing,  however, 
was  done  at  that  time. 

In  July,  1897,  the  Village  of  Nyack  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Nyack 
Water-Works  Company  by  condemnation  proceedings,  and  began 
to  consider  the  improvement  of  the  supply. 
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Fig.  1. 


Driven  wells  were  tried  and  failed.  A  gravity  supply  from  a  more 
sparsely  settled  water-shed  was  considered,  but  the  estimated  cost 
exceeded  the  available  means.  The  filtration  of  the  present  supply 
was  then  recommended  and  adopted. 
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Desceiption  of  Plant. 

The  filter  is  of  the  open,  gravity,  sand  type,  and  was  designed  for 
slow  filtration.  It  is  located  in  a  swamp  on  the  Hackensack  River, 
about  2i  miles  west  of  the  village,  and  just  north  of  the  West  Nyack 
Station  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad  (Fig.  1). 

It  consists  of  two  rectangular  beds  of  equal  size,  with  a  combined 
filtering  area  of  16  400  sq.  ft.,  or  0.38  acre,  and  a  jjure-water  reservoir 
having  a  capacity  of  44  000  galls.  It  is  built  wholly  in  excavation 
below  the  level  of  the  creek,  and  is  protected  by  earth  embankments 
from  high  water,  which  floods  the  surrounding  ground.  Several 
cross-sections  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  enclosing  walls  are  of  concrete  to  a  height  of  about  3  ft.  8  ins. 
above  the  bottom.  Above  these  walls  a  vitrified  brick  paving  is  laid  at 
a  slope  of  IJ  to  1,  and  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  above  the  wall. 

The  bottom  is  of  concrete,  and  the  regulating  and  intake  chambers 
are  of  brick.  The  division  wall  above  the  sand  is  of  brick;  below  the 
sand  it  is  of  concrete. 

The  filtering  material  consists  of  3  ft.  of  sand  underdrained  by  1  ft. 
of  gravel  and  by  6-in.  tile  i^ipe.  Each  bed  has  a  main  drain  of  tile  jDipe 
leading  to  the  regulating  chamber. 

The  pure-water  well  is  built  of  brick,  and  the  bottom  is  of  concrete. 
It  is  entirely  sejjarated  from  the  filter,  but  is  connected  with  the  regu- 
lating chamber  by  a  12-in.  cast-iron  i^ipe. 

Details  of  Consteuction. 

The  excavation  was  begun  during  dry  weather  of  August,  1897. 
After  removing  2  ft.  of  black  muck  on  top,  a  stiff  damp  red  clay  was 
encountered,  and  the  deejjer  the  excavation  was  carried,  the  more  wet 
and  tenacious  became  the  clay,  and  the  more  difficult  it  became  to 
handle.  Shovels  and  spades  were  used  to  cut  it  in  blocks  which  were 
then  thrown  on  wagons  by  the  hands.  Teaming  was  impossible, 
exceiDt  on  roadways  of  old  railway  ties  or  plank. 

The  dei)th  of  the  cut  to  be  made  averaged  12.5  ft.  After  a  depth 
of  10  ft.  was  reached,  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  Avhich  up  to  this  time 
had  stood  nearly  vertical,  cracked  back  from  the  face  a  distance  of  2  to 
4  ft.,  and  subsided,  making  a  corresponding  elevation  in  the  adjacent 
bottom,  which  had  become  very  soft  and  puddled  by  teaming  over  it. 

To  remedy  this  diflBculty,  excavating  the  easterly  end  at  a  slope  of 
IJ  to  1  was  tried,  with  a  like  result  when  the  same  depth  was  reached, 
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and  it  became  evident  that,  with  this  method  of  excavation,  the 
required  depth  could  not  be  reached. 

The  contractor  had  taken  the  excavation  at  the  low  price  of  29  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  losing  money  on  this  part  of 
the  work,  and,  becoming  somewhat  discouraged,  he  finally  abandoned  it. 

Rudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  then  asked  to  report  on 
the  situation  for  the  village.  By  his  advice,  soundings  were  made  over 
the  entire  area.  These  were  made  with  an  iron  rod  1  in.  in  diameter 
and  30  ft.  long,  on  which  was  arranged  a  sliding  weight.  This  weight 
was  made  of  a  short  section  of  6-in.  cast-iron  water  pipe,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  piece  of  IJ-in.  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  lead.  On  the  bottom  was  an  iron  plate,  the  whole 
weighing  about  130  lbs. 

The  weight  was  lifted  by  two  men  and  allowed  to  fall  on  an  adjust- 
able clamp.  The  height  to  which  it  was  lifted  varied  from  3  to  4  ft., 
and  a  record  was  taken  of  the  depth  penetrated  by  each  ten  blows. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rod  was  steadied  by  a  tripod.  To  withdraw  the 
rod  a  3-ton  block  and  fall  was  used. 

These  soundings  showed  the  presence  of  water-bearing  gravel  strata 
varying  from  2  ft.  at  the  westerly  end  to  20  ft.  at  the  easterly  end  below 
the  proposed  bottom  of  the  filter.  Mr.  Hering  then  advised  continuing 
the  construction  by  the  use  of  sheet-piling  and  sustaining  piles. 

Before  the  sheet-piling  could  be  started,  the  creek  broke  through 
the  bank  and  flooded  the  excavation.  This  made  it  necessary  to  drive 
a  line  of  4  x  8-in.  tongued  and  grooved  spruce  sheeting  between  the 
creek  and  the  excavation.  This  sheeting  was  driven  to  a  depth  of 
3  to  4  ft.  below  the  proposed  bottom  of  the  filter.  The  water  was  then 
pumped  out,  and  the  whole  area  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  sheet- 
piling  of  the  same  kind.  The  latter  sheeting  was  driven  within  the 
excavation  and  1  ft.  outside  of  the  foundation  line  of  the  filter.  Sus- 
taining piles  were  then  driven  on  the  proposed  site  of  the  walls. 

In  driving  the  sheeting  it  was  found  that  in  most  places  it  could  be 
driven  clear  through  the  gravel  strata  into  softer  material  below.  For 
this  reason  the  round  piles  were  driven  with  blunt  ends  of  at  least 
6  ins.  diameter.  Although  some  of  the  332  jsiles  thus  driven  evidently 
stopped  at  the  gravel  strata,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  number  depend 
largely  on  friction  for  sustaining  power. 

The  maximum  weight  sustained  by  each  pile  under  the  outside  wall 
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Fig.  1.— View  of  Excavation,  showing  Subsidence  of  Banks. 


Fig.  2.— Laying  Vitrified  Brick  Slope. 
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is  about  4  tons;  under  the  division  wall,  5^  tons.     The  sheeting  cost 

5  cents  per  foot,  board  measure,  driven,  and  the  cost  of  the  sustaining 
j)iles  averaged  :^4.42  each,  in  place. 

Just  at  this  time,  April,  1898,  the  funds  available  for  this  work 
gave  out  and  the  construction  came  to  a  standstill.  Soon  after,  during 
high  water,  the  excavation  was  flooded  a  second  time.  It  remained  in 
.this  condition  until  July,  1899,  when  the  work  was  again  taken  up. 

The  original  plans  and  sjaeciflcations  were  modified  to  meet  the  new 
conditions,  and  a  new  contract  was  let.     The  changes  were  as  follows: 

First.  — The  level  of  the  whole  bed  was  raised  1  ft. ,  and  the  depth 
of   the   filtering   material  was  reduced  from  5  to  4  ft.     This  made 

6  total  raise  of  2  ft.  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  reduced  the  average 
cut  to  10.5  ft. 

Second. — Concrete  was  substituted  for  brickwork  in  the  walls  below 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  sand,  and  slope  paving  was  substituted  for 
the  vertical  walls  above  this  level. 

Thii'd. — All  brickwork  exposed  to  the  elements  was  faced  with 
vitrified  brick. 

After  pumping  out  the  water,  the  excavation  was  carried  down  to 
the  proper  depth  on  the  site  of  the  outside  walls,  the  piles  were  sawed 
off  and  capped,  and  the  walls  were  started  before  attempting  to 
excavate  the  interior. 

The  sheet  piling  was  exposed  by  this  excavation  for  a  dejjth  of  5  to 

7  ft. ,  and  was  seen  to  be  practically  water-tight.  It  had  a  tendency  to 
crowd  in  at  the  top,  on  account  of  the  pressure  behind  it,  and,  in  order 
to  brace  it,  the  outside  row  of  sustaining  piles  was  left  standing. 
Inclined  braces,  running  to  a  footing  of  railroad  ties,  were  also  found 
necessary. 

In  one  place,  where  the  sheeting  had  been  pushed  over  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  proper  construction,  it  was  forced  back  part  way  by  screw 
jacks  after  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  by  excavating  behind  it. 

At  the  easterly  end  derricks  and  buckets  were  used  to  handle  the 
excavated  material  and  to  place  the  concrete,  but  were  not  found 
necessary  after  the  wall  at  that  end  was  completed.  The  interior  was 
excavated  with  teams.  Very  little  water  was  encountered  until  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  east  half  were  nearly  completed,  when  a  large 
spring  broke  out  in  the  center  of  the  excavation  at  a  point  over  which 
all  the  teams  bringing  material  for  concrete  had  passed  and  had  con- 
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sequently  puddled  the  clay.     This  was   stopped    at   this   point,  but 
broke  through  at  a  point  about  20  ft.  distant. 

Underdrains  were  laid  leading  the  water  to  the  pure-water  well, 
which  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  somewhat  lower  than  the  filter,  and 
was  kept  dry  by  a  centrifugal  pump. 

This  and  a  similar  spring  which  broke  through  later  were  left  until 
the  beds  were  otherwise  completed,  and  were  finally  stojjped  by  filling 
with  from  10  to  12  cu.  yds.  of  field  stone  and  concreting  over  it,  leav- 
ing a  15-in.  vitrified  pipe  through  the  concrete  for  a  drain.  When  the 
concrete  had  set,  a  6-in.  pipe  was  j)laced  inside  the  15-in.  pipe,  and 
bagging  was  rammed  down  around  it  and  loaded  with  concrete,  which 
was  covered  with  bagging,  to  jsrevent  the  water  which  dropped  over 
the  edge  from  washing  out  the  cement.  It  was  found  that  there 
was  not  head  enough  to  raise  this  water  above  the  sand  line,  and  the 
spring  was  stopped  up  with  cement  bags  and  concrete. 

The  piles  were  capped  with  6  x  8-in.  yellow  pine  stringers  spiked 
to  each  pile  by  two  li-in.  drift  bolts.  Where  the  ends  of  these 
stringers  met  they  were  joined  with  a  scarf  joint  and  bolt  and  nut. 

The  piles  in  the  row  next  to  the  sheeting  were  notched  to  receive 
the  stringers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  these  stringers,  and  at  an  angle 
of  45°  with  them,  2-in.  hemlock  planks  were  nailed.  On  top  of  these, 
and  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  former  jjlanks,  were  nailed  2-in.  and 
1-in.  hemlock  plank,  laid  alternately,  thus  making  a  well-braced  plat- 
form  sufiiciently  rough  to  give  a  good  footing  for  the  walls. 

The  cost  of  the  piles,  capping  and  platform  averaged  $3  per  foot  of 
wall  sustained. 

The  forms  for  the  walls  were  then  erected.  They  were  made  from 
2-in.  hemlock  plank.  In  some  instances  forms  were  used  for  the  back 
of  the  wall,  but  in  most  of  the  construction  the  concrete  was  carried 
back  against  the  sheeting,  and  the  piles  in  the  outside  row  were  con- 
creted into  the  wall. 

In  some  instances  the  inclined  braces  supporting  the  sheeting  were 
also  concreted  into  the  wall  and  left  until  just  previous  to  putting  in 
the  sand,  when  they  were  either  taken  out  and  the  hole  filled  up  with 
concrete,  or  sawed  off  and  cut  back  from  the  face  of  the  wall  at  least  6 
ins.  and  covered  with  Portland  cement  concrete. 

The  face  of  the  outside  walls  below  the  sand  line  was  stepped  in  2 
ins. ,  and  the  division  wall  3  ins.  in  each  foot  of  rise.     With  the  excep- 
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Fig.  1.— I'LALiNt;  (iRA\i;L  i.\  Ea.st  Filter  Bed. 


Fig.  2.— Underdrains  and  Main  Collector  in  West  Filter  Bed. 
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tion  of  the  division  wall,  which  was  of  uniform  dimensions  throughout, 
the  concrete  walls  varied  in  thickness  accordingto  their  location.  The 
concrete  in  the  south  wall  averaged  0.8  cu.  yd.  per  lineal  foot;  that  in 
the  east  wall  averaged  0.33  cu.  yd.  per  lineal  foot,  and  that  in  the 
north  and  west  walls  0.7  cu.  yd.  per  lineal  foot.  The  division  wall 
averaged  0.61  cu.  yd.  per  lineal  foot. 

The  floors  were  placed  on  1-in.  hemlock  plank,  laid  on  the  clay  to 
prevent  the  concrete  from  mixing  with  the  soft  bottom. 

They  were  made  of  Eosendale  cement  concrete  0.66  ft.  thick,  topped 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  having  an  average  thickness  of  0.22  ft. 

All  concrete  was  mixed  by  hand.  Eosendale  cement  concrete  for 
the  walls  and  floor  was  composed  of  1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand  and 
6  parts  broken  limestone,  varying  from  i  in.  to  2 J  ins.  in  greatest 
dimensions.  The  Portland  cement  concrete  in  the  floors  was  mixed  in 
the  proijortions  of  1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand  and  5  parts  i|-in.  broken 
limestone. 

The  faces  of  the  concrete  walls  were  first  pointed  up  with  2  to  1 
Eosendale  cement,  and  then  plastered  with  2  to  1  Portland  cement. 

The  floors  cost  ^l.EO  per  square  yard  in  i^lace.  The  concrete  walls 
cost  ^4.40  per  cubic  yard  in  place.  The  labor  of  mixing  and  deposit- 
ing the  concrete  for  the  walls  was  1  man,  0.42  day  per  cubic  yard. 
For  the  Eosendale  cement  concrete  in  the  floors,  1  man,  0.32  day  per 
cubic  yard. 

The  division  wall,  above  the  sand  line,  was  built  of  brick  in  Port- 
land cement,  and  faced  with  vitrified  brick.  The  sloj^e  paving  was 
laid  on  a  foundation  of  8  ins.  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  composed 
of  1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand  and  7  parts  broken  limestone,  varying 
from  I  in.  to  2|  ins.  in  greatest  dimension.  The  vitrified  brick  slope 
paving  and  all  other  brickwork,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  house 
over  the  regulating  chamber,  was  laid  in  3  to  1  Portland  cement  mortar. 

The  average  cost  of  the  exterior  concrete  wall,  slope  paving  and  curb 
was  $5  per  lineal  foot.  The  average  cost  of  the  division  wall  was  $5.19 
per  lineal  foot.  The  ordinary  brickwork  in  the  walls  cost  ^8  per  cubic 
yard.     The  vitrified  brickwork  in  the  walls  cost  $8.40  per  cubic  yard. 

The  intake  chamber  extends  outside  of  the  first  row  of  sheeting,  and 
is  of  circular  form  on  the  outside,  to  better  withstand  the  pressure. 

The  filtering  gravel  is  of  the  following  sizes:  The  bottom  6  ins.  in 
depth  varies  from  3  ins.  to  1  in.  in  greatest  diameter;  the  next  3  ins., 
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from  1  to  ^  in.;  the  top  3  ins.,  ^  in.  and  less.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  top  layer,  the  gravel  in  the  east  half  is  of 
crushed  trap  rock  and  hard  field  stone;  in  the  west  half  it  is  washed 
gravel  from  Cow  Bay,  Long  Island. 

The  sand  was  obtained  from  Cow  Bay,  and  was  delivered  in  barges 
at  the  dock  at  Nyack,  from  which  it  was  carted  to  the  beds  in  wagons. 
It  was  placed  in  the  beds  as  received,  as  was  also  the  crushed  stone 
and  gravel.     Both  sand  and  gravel  cost  $2.15  per  cubic  yard  in  place. 

During  the  first  week  the  filter  was  operated  the  water  was  wasted, 
on  account  of  its  being  quite  turbid  and  tasting  of  the  cement.  After 
that,  it  was  pumped  into  the  reservoirs,  although  still  quite  turbid. 
After  about  a  month  it  became  decidedly  better,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  the  turbidity  could  scarcely  be  noticed  in  an  ordinary 
glass,  but  still  showed  slightly  in  the  regulatipg  chamber,  where 
there  was  a  depth  of  about  8  ft. 

After  three  months  the  water  was  free  from  all  turbidity,  but  had  a 
slight  color.  In  a  glass  or  small  vessel  it  appeared  to  be  colorless,  but 
where  there  was  any  considerable  depth,  as  in  the  regulating  chamber, 
it  could  be  easily  noticed. 

In  the  intake  chamber  there  is  an  ordinary  12-in.  Ludlow  balanced 
float  valve,  which  regulates  the  depth  of  water  over  the  sand  to  3  ft., 
when  the  pumps  are  running;  otherwise,  3|  ft. 

The  rate  of  filtration  is  regulated  by  the  pumps,  which  draw  from 
the  pure-water  well  and  supply  the  reservoirs  in  the  village.  The 
pumias  are  in  use  almost  every  day  for  at  least  9  hours,  and  run  at  a 
uniform  rate  while  in  operation. 

The  maximum  consumption  of  water  is  at  the  rate  of  about  630  000 
galls,  per  day,  which,  if  one  bed  only  were  used,  would  give  a  maximum 
draft  of  about  3  326  000  galls,  per  acre  per  day.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, is  not  realized  in  practice,  as  both  beds  are  used  at  the  same  time, 
except  when  one  is  being  cleaned. 

The  development  of  the  springs  before  mentioned  is  reducing  to 
some  extent  the  amount  of  filtered  water  required,  and  the  total  con- 
sumption is  being  decreased  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  meters. 

The  jjure-water  well  was  sunk  on  a  shoe  made  of  three  rings  of 
4-in.  yellow  pine  bolted  together.  Each  ring  is  comjiosed  of  six  sections. 
This  makes  a  solid  shoe  of  25  ft.  internal  and  28.5  ft.  external  diameter. 

An  excavation,  about  6  ft.  deep,  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  well, 
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Fig.  1.— Placino  Sand  in  East  P'ilter  Bed. 


Fig.  2.— Completed  Filter  Basins  and  Regulating  Chamber. 
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and  the  shoe  was  put  together  in  the  bottom.  Around  this  shoe  was 
erected  a  tub  or  casing  of  3  x  6-in.  x  15-ft.  yellow  pine  plank,  spiked 
to  the  shoe  and  held  in  place  by  three  iron  hoops  drawn  tight  by  bolts 
and  nuts.  The  20-in.  wall  was  then  built  on  this  shoe  to  a  height  of 
10  feet. 

Excavation  with  derricks  and  buckets  was  then  begun,  but,  later, 
the  second  contractor  erected  a  centrifugal  pump,  and,  using  a  jet  of 
water  from  the  mains  under  about  150  lbs.  pressure,  softened  the 
clay  and  pumped  it  out. 

The  floor  was  made  by  laying  2-in.  planks  on  the  bottom,  and  over 
them  6  x  8-in.  yellow  pine  timbers,  inserted  in  holes  cut  in  the  brick- 
work just  above  the  shoe.  Kosendale  cement  concrete  1  ft.  thick  and 
of  the  same  character  as  that  on  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  was  then  laid 
on  the  bottom,  thus  covering  the  6  x  8-in.  stringers  4  ins.  deep.  On 
this  a  4-in.  layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete  was  placed. 

The  well  was  covered  with  a  spherical  dome  of  6  ft.  rise,  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  being  16  ft.  To  relieve  the  thrust  of  this  dome,  a  f-in. 
cable  was  built  in  at  the  spring  line.  Of  this  cable,  125  ft.  were  used, 
it  being  double  on  the  side  toward  the  filter. 

The  embankments  were  formed  with  the  material  excavated  from  the 
original  surface,  without  cleaning  or  grubbing.  "Where  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  embankments  upon  which  the  slope  paving  was  to 
rest  gi'eat  care  was  taken  to  have  it  thoroughly  compacted  by  tamping 
and  then  settling  with  water.  Nothing  was  done  to  compact  the 
embankments  above  the  slope  paving,  except  the  ordinary  teaming 
over  them.  They  were  designed  and  constructetl  originally  on  a  slope 
of  Ij  to  1,  with  the  walk  1  ft.  above  the  curb.  They  were  completed 
about  December,  1899,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  seeded.  The 
clay,  on  thawing  in  the  spring,  became  semi-liquid  and  ran  until  it 
stood  at  a  slope  of  from  2  to  1  to  3  to  1.  A  great  deal  of  it  ran  over 
the  curb  and  upon  the  filter  beds  which  were  then  being  used.  This 
was  cleaned  oflf,  and  then  the  banks  were  cut  back  to  a  2  to  1  slope, 
topped  with  1  ft.  of  loam,  and  seeded,  and  the  grade  of  the  walk  was 
lowered  to  the  top  of  the  curb. 

In  order  to  keep  the  foot  of  the  embankment  in  place  it  was  found 
necessary  to  excavate  the  walk  to  the  4-in.  sub-grade  and  fill  in  with 
crushed  stone;  which  furnished  sufiicient  weight  to  prevent  the  press- 
ure of  the  embankment  from  raising  the  soft  material  under  the  walk. 
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When  the  beds  were  cleaned  for  the  second  time  it  was  found  that 
the  clay  had  never  been  thoroughly  removed  from  them.  In  order  to 
remove  it,  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  from  IJ  to  3  ins.  was  taken  off  and 
replaced  with  clean  sand.  The  beds  were  finally  completed  about  May 
1st,  1900. 

The  following  engineers  were  connected  with  the  work  :  James 
S.  Haring,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  during  the  design  and  construction  under  the 
first  contract.  Allen  Hazeu,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  consulted  on  the 
advisability  of  filtration,  and  made  the  original  design.  Rudolph 
Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  O.  E.,  was  consulted  on  the  early  part  of  the 
construction.  Louis  L.  Tribus,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  called  in 
consultation  under  the  second  contract.  He  approved  the  plans  and 
specifications  as  modified  by  the  writer,  and  acted  as  Consulting  En- 
gineer during  the  construction.  The  writer  was  Assistant  Engineer 
under  the  first  contract  and  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners under  the  second  contract. 

The  cost  of  the  filters  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Sheet  piling  in  place $3  300 

Sustaining  piles  in  place 1  558 

Excavation 5  270 

Grading  and  soiling 1  500 

Engineering 3  644 

Inspection  and  tests 713 

Rosendale  cement  concrete  in  floors 1  958 

Portland  "  "  "        780 

Rosendale         "  "  walls 1892 

Portland  "  "  slope  paving 484 

Vitrified  brick,  slope  paving 113 

Curb  in  place 250 

Underdrains 347 

Filtering  material 5  524 

Hemlock  lumber,  capping  and  floors 838 

Yellow  pine  lumber    "         "         "     465 

House  over  regulating  chamber 150 

Pipe  laying,  etc 58 

Miscellaneous 250 

Total $29  094 
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DISCUSSION. 


James  S.  Haring,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — As  outlined  by  Mr.  Haring. 
the  author,  the  origin  of  the  change  of  ownership  of  the  water-works 
•of  the  village  of  Nyack,  from  a  private  to  a  municipal  j)lant,  began 
with  the  continued  dissatisfaction  of  the  consumers,  in  the  three 
villages  named,  with  the  quality  of  the  water  supiilied  by  the  private 
company. 

In  1872  Commodore  William  Voorhis,  a  large  property  owner  in 
Nyack  and  South  Nyack,  constructed,  principally  for  the  supply  of  his 
own  houses  in  the  latter  village,  a  gravity  plant,  taking  the  supply 
from  small  springs  found  in  the  hillside  of  these  villages.  Gradually 
the  plant  became  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other  consumers,  and 
additional  sujiplies  were  obtained  from  springs.  In  1884,  however, 
after  much  expensive  and  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  similar  additions,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  seek  a  supply  by  other  means  than  that  of 
gravity.  Examinations  of  various  other  sources,  including  Rockland 
Xiake  and  the  Hackensack  River,  were  then  made,  and  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  latter  as  the  source  of  supply. 

The  Hackensack  River  originates  principally  from  the  outflow  of 
Hockland  Lake,  and  from  a  stream  having  its  source  west  of  New  City, 
the  latter  being  considered  as  the  purer  supply. 

In  1895,  the  Village  of  Nyack  held  an  election  to  determine  upon 
"the  construction  of  a  municipal  plant.  The  vote  was  favorable,  and 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  resulted.  The  writer  was  at  once 
appointed  their  engineer,  and  designed  a  distribution  system  which 
was  built  in  connection  with  the  sewerage  system,  which  caused  its 
rather  hasty  consideration,  as  the  pipes  were  laid  on  a  shelf  at  the  side 
of  the  sewer  trench.  A  search  was  then  instituted  for  a  supply  of  water. 
Various  nearby  supplies  were  investigated,  and  finally  a  test  was  made 
by  driven  wells  in  the  red  sandstone,  along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson 
IRiver  in  Upiier  Nyack,  out  of  which  many  springs  were  flowing. 
These  wells  wei'e  in  quarry  sites  worked  many  years  ago,  but  long  since 
abandoned.  The  springs  from  the  various  strata  had  been  flowing, 
without  any  appreciable  loss,  for  a  long  time,  and  seemed  to  promise 
results  satisfactory,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Three  wells,  each 
8  ins.  in  diameter,  were  contracted  for  at  a  price  per  foot  which  left  to 
the  Water  Commissioners  much  latitude  as  to  the  depth  and  the  final 
number  of  wells  to  be  driven.  The  depth  of  the  deepest  well  was 
285  ft.  and  that  of  the  remaining  two  very  much  less,  when  a  test  was 
instituted,  at  first  with  the  barrel  pumj?  owned  and  operated  by  the 
contractor,  but  this  having  a  capacity  of  only  100  galls,  per  minute, 
the  writer  advised  the  Commissioners  to  apply  a  more  thorough  test, 
and  succeeding  in  getting  the  necessary  jjlant  to  pump  by  the  use  of 
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Mr.  Haring.  compressed  air.  This  test  was  continued  without  intermission  for  one- 
week,  the  quantity  pumped  averaging  more  than  100  galls,  per  minute 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  Measurements  were  made  from  time 
to  time  by  which  the  depression  of  the  water  table,  both  in  the  well 
l^umped,  and  in  each  of  the  other  wells  was  recorded,  and,  previous 
to  the  constant  pumping,  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  water-table 
to  recover  its  normal  height  was  also  noted.  For  six  days  the  test.. 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  but  upon 
the  seventh  day,  when  it  was  proposed  to  end  the  test,  a  sample  of 
water  taken  for  analysis  was  found  to  be  salt.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  at  what  time  during  the  test  the  water  became  salt. 
It  is  a  fact  that  people  were  using  the  water  pumped  during  the  whole 
time  the  test  was  being  made,  and  that  during  that  time  a  local  chemist 
was  analyzing  the  water  for  his  own  information,  but,  until  the  time 
mentioned,  there  was  no  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  water  was  salt. 
The  probability  is  that  the  salt  water  came  in  very  gradually  as  the 
elevation  of  the  water-table  was  lowered,  the  latter  finally  reaching  a 
l^oint  below  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  ordinary  high  water 
line  of  which  was  about  35  ft.  distant  from  the  well  tested.  The  shore 
was  a  continuation  of  the  red  sandstone  for  a  considerable  distance 
out,  and  was  covered  not  by  silt,  as  had  been  supj^osed,  but  by  gravel 
and  coarse  sand  only. 

After  this  attempt  failed,  a  gravity  supjjly  from  Spring  Valley,, 
about  8  miles  to  the  west,  was  investigated  and  i^ractically  decided 
upon.  The  supply  came  from  a  sparsely  settled  territory  and  from 
various  small  streams,  one  of  which  was  gauged  by  the  10-in.  meter 
now  in  use  at  the  pumping  station. 

During  the  early  operations  of  the  "Water  Commissioners  it  was  an. 
open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  take  proceedings  to. 
condemn  the  private  water  company's  plant.  They  construed  the  law 
as  being  adverse  to  any  attempted  negotiations  for  its  purchase  at 
private  sale,  even  though  an  amicable  adjustment  could  have  been 
arranged,  which  was  doubtful,  popular  sentiment  in  the  village  being 
adverse  to  such  acquisition;  but  it  was  finally  determined  to  take  such, 
action  because  of  the  immediate  revenue  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and 
also  because,  of  the  franchises  and  distribution  in  the  adjoining  vOlages 
of  Upper  Nyack  and  South  Nyack.  Proceedings  were  begun,  and  a 
lengthy  litigation  before  Commissioners  of  Appraisement  ended  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  private  plant,  but  at  a  valuation  so  high  that  the 
available  aj)propriation  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  gravity  supply  scheme. 

During  the  time  proceedings  of  condemnation  wei-e  in  progress,, 
the  Commissioners  had  paralleled  the  mains  of  the  company  in  the. 
village  with  a  materially  larger  and  more  complete  system. 

One  of  the  elements   of  the  condemnation  proceedings  was   the 
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attempt  of  the  Water  Commissioners  to  prove  the  Hackensack  River  Mr.  Haring. 
supply  to  be  of  objectionable  quality.  This  was,  in  part,  admitted  by 
the  company,  and  the  attemjit  was  met  by  showing  that  the  supply 
could  be  filtered  at  small  cost,  thereby  overcoming  that  objection. 
The  exjDerts  for  the  comjiany  were  John  Bogart,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ;  W. 
F.  Whittemore,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Rider. 
These  experts  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  "Whittemore,  who  gave  tes- 
timony on  the  cost  of  a  filter  located  on  the  hill  and  constructed 
near  one  of  the  reservoirs,  but  made  no  recommendation  as  to  site), 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  filters,  not  the  high- service  reservoir, 
which  was  especially  brought  to  their  attention  as  a  suggested 
location,  but  a  place  near  the  old  pumping  station,  which  was  a 
few  hundred  feet  southeast  of  the  present  filters.  Later,  when  Allen 
Hazen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  was  consulted  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  filter  and  its  location,  he  also  advised  the  present  site,  or  one 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  site  selected,  the  reasons  given  for  such 
location  being  principally  its  proximity  to  the  pumping  station,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  sand,  and  that  the  engineer  running  the  pumps 
could  regulate  the  filters,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  additional  labor 
in  operation,  the  approach  to  the  high-service  reservoir  being  some- 
what diflScult  and  the  cost  of  additional  laud  at  that  jioint  being  also 
considerable.  The  writer  calls  special  attention  to  these  facts  because 
of  the  criticism  following  the  discovery  of  the  bad  bottom  alluded  to 
in  the  paper,  and  of  an  attemjat  made  to  hold  him  and  the  Water  Com- 
missioners responsible  for  an  improper  location  of  the  filters.  Both 
acted  on  the  advice  and  best  judgment  of  the  exjjert  engineers  con- 
nected with  the  condemnation  proceedings  and  their  own  consulting 
engineer. 

When  the  contract  for  the  construction  was  let,  the  price  fixed  for 
the  excavation  was  29  cents  per  cubic  yard,  on  the  suijposition  by  the 
contractors  that  the  earth,  or  clay,  could  be  excavated  by  the  use  of  a 
centrifugal  jjump,  as  was  done  later  by  the  second  contractor  in  exca- 
vating in  the  curb  of  the  pure-water  well.  The  j^ump  was  put  on,  but 
the  attempt  to  take  out  the  clay  in  this  manner  was  a  failure;  the 
material,  to  use  the  contractors'  expression,  being  "too  much  like 
white  lead  to  make  it  soluble." 

Tests  were  made  over  both  sites  before  either  was  selected,  one 
being  at  the  old  pumping  station,  the  other  at  the  place  chosen.  A 
steel-pointed,  1-in.  round  iron  rod,  was  used,  and  was  both  churned 
down  and  driven  with  a  sledge  to  resistance.  The  results  of  these 
tests  were  rejjorted  to  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  satisfactory;  they  were,  however, 
all  that  were  attempted,  except  the  test  excavations  mentioned  later, 
until  the  conditions  described  by  the  author  occurred,  after  which, 
as  stated  by  him,  tests  were  made  on  short  cross-sections  to  the  north 
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Mr.  Haring.  and  west  of  the  excavation.  The  results  of  the  latter  tests  showed  a 
stratification  of  small  boulders  and  gravel  slojaing  from  west  to  east, 
and  from  south  to  north,  the  strata  seeming  to  rise  to  quite  near  the 
surface  of  the  meadow  at  a  point  about  25  ft.  west  of  the  west  line  of 
the  excavation.  This  fact  led  Mr  Hering  to  recommend  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  filters  be  changed  by  placing  them  that  distance  to  the 
west.  On  the  lines  of  that  suggestion  the  location  of  the  jiure- water 
well  was  changed,  which  accounts  for  its  apparently  angular  position 
with  reference  to  the  filters.  The  iron  rod  used  in  testing  the  site 
came  to  absolute  resistance  re^Deatedly  in  the  last  test,  and  upon 
being  withdrawn  was  frequently  found  to  be  much  bent,  yet,  when 
the  clay  and  gravel  was  excavated,  and  on  account  of  the  i)uddling 
caused  by  teams  jjassing  over  it,  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  became 
semi-liquid,  thus  proving  that  nothing  short  of  deep  test  pits 
could  have  shown  exactly  the  character  of  the  bottom  at  the  depth 
required.  Before  the  site  was  purchased,  test  pits  were  dug  to  such 
depth  as  was  possible  without  pumping  appliances,  but  they  were 
too  shallow  to  aflford  material  information.  The  geological  forma- 
tions, afterward  considered,  were  generally  adverse  to  the  selection  of 
the  site. 

Complications  with  the  contractors  led  the  Water  Commissioners 
to  retain  the  original  location  of  the  filters  as  shown  on  the  plans,  and 
they  were  constructed  on  that  site. 

From  the  time  bad  bottom  was  discovered,  the  writer  has  been 
under  the  belief  that  it  woiild  be  difficult  to  j^revent  separation  taking 
l^lace  in  the  concrete  along  the  edges  of  the  floor  adjoining  the 
stringers  and  board  covering.  The  placing  of  unequal  weight  by 
careless  handling  of  the  sand  in  first  filling,  or  afterward  in  cleaning 
the  filters,  will  be  found  to  be  a  dangerous  element  in  affecting  this 
result;  or,  with  the  semi-liquid  earth  forming  the  bottom,  on  which 
the  1-in.  flooring  used  for  the  area  of  the  filters  alone  rests,  may 
accomplish  this  also  by  the  wave  action  due  to  unequal  loading,  which 
was  constantly  in  evidence  during  the  operations  of  the  first  con- 
tractor. Its  dangerous  character  is  shown  by  the  sjaring  described  in 
the  paper.  The  first  appearance  of  this  spring  was  the  result  of  a  test 
hole.  When  the  rod  was  withdrawn  a  stream  of  water  spouted  up 
some  distance  above  the  surrounding  bottom,  and  it  in  time  became  an 
enlarged  boiling  spring.  During  the  writer's  connection  with  the 
work,  which  ended  in  May,  1898,  and  while  the  excavation  was  free 
from  water,  this  sjoring  continued  to  be  active,  and  was  only  one  of 
several  evidences  that  an  underground  flow  of  water  was  sealed  up  by 
the  clay  bottom  only  a  very  short  distance  below  the  point  reached  by 
the  excavation.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find,  when  the  filters 
are  emptied,  that  cracks,  admitting  considerable  unfiltered  water,  exist 
along  these  lines,  and  that  in  time  they  may  become  very  troublesome. 
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The  writer  questions  tlie  advisability  of  tlie  change  in  Mr.  Hazen's  Mr.  Haring. 
plans,  from  a  vertical  wall  of  brick  to  a  slope  covering  of  concrete 
faced  with  brick.  The  embankment  material  is  especially  subject  to 
upheaval  by  frost,  the  angle  of  slope  and  the  reduced  thickness  of  the 
concrete,  while  it  economizes  cost  somewhat,  seems  to  the  writer  to  do 
so  with  the  loss  of  stability. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  writer's  experience  in  endeavoring 
to  have  brick  of  proper  quality  selected  for  use  under  the  original 
contract.  Mr.  Hazen's  specifications  required  the  use  "of  the  best 
quality  of  hard- burned  brick,  burned  entirely  through  and  of  uniform 
shape  and  size."  The  contractor  purchased  and  brought  upon  the 
ground  brick  of  a  quahty  which  the  writer  refused  to  accept  for  the 
jjumping  station  structure,  and  would  not  consider  at  all  for  the 
filters.  He  condemned  the  brick,  and  the  matter  was  appealed  to  the 
Water  Commissioners,  and  by  the  writer  to  the  Consulting  Engineer, 
Mr.  Hazen,  who  declined  to  pass  uj^on  the  matter  as  not  connected 
with  his  duties.  In  this  condition  matters  remained  until  Mr.  Hering 
was  called  in.  He  at  once  sustained  the  writer,  and  the  bidck  were 
rejected.  The  writer,  believing  at  all  times  that  vitrified  brick  with  a 
small  percentage  of  absorjjtion  should  be  used,  at  least  for  the  facing 
of  the  walls  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  by  the  fluctuation  of  the 
■water  in  the  filters,  insisted  ujson  their  jiurchase  and  use.  This  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  consent  to  their 
use  could  not  at  first  be  obtained.  The  writer  then  personally  visited 
the  yards  manufacturing  the  best  hard  brick  at  Haverstraw,  obtained 
samples  of  their  brick  and  submitted  them  to  absorption  tests;  but 
finding  such  proof  unavailing,  he  sent  the  samples,  with  one  of  the 
inspectors  emjiloyed  on  the  work,  to  an  ice  plant  where  they  were 
submitted  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  These  samples  were 
then  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  and,  the  proof  being  then 
no  longer  to  be  disputed,  the  writer  was  ordered  to  purchase  vitrified 
brick  for  the  facing  of  the  exposed  walls,  and  the  best  obtainable  hard 
brick  for  the  interior  of  the  walls.  This  was  done,  and  all  the  brick 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  work  was  delivered  ujjon  the  groimd 
under  the  first  contract. 

During  all  the  writer's  operations  at  Nyack,  the  author  was  his 
assistant,  and  the  writer  desires  to  bear  testimony  to  his  painstaking 
efforts  to  bring  a  difficult  problem  (for  he  has  had  many  obstacles  to 
contend  with,  both  in  and  out  of  his  profession)  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

James  H.  Fijebtes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  manner  in  Mr.  Fuertes. 
which  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  the  excavations  for  these 
filters  were  overcome  is  interesting  and  instructive.     The  method  of 
construction,  however,  was  quite  costly,  the  amount  chargeable  to  the 
excavation,  sheet  i3iling,  foundation  piles  and  other  earth  work,  being 
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Mr.  Fuertes.  at  the  rate  of  about  $30  500  jjer  acre  of  filter  surface,  out  of  the  total 
cost  of  $46  700  i^er  acre  for  the  filters  complete. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  the  writer  visited  the  sewerage  works  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  were  then  in  construction  under  the  direction  of 
Baldwin  Latham,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  One  of  the  works  was  a  covered 
precipitation  reservoir,  about  70  x  83  ft.  inside,  divided  by  longitud- 
inal walls  into  three  basins  each  22  ft.  wide.  The  conditions  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Nyack,  the  soil  being  a  slipi)ery  clay 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  slide  and  cave,  the  ground- water  level  being 
several  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 

The  method  there  successfully  adopted  was  to  first  build  the  side- 
walls,  on  wide  footings,  in  sheeted  trenches.  After  their  comjjletion 
the  interior  was  excavated,  the  concrete  bottom  laid  and  the  partition 
walls  and  posts  for  supporting  the  roof  built  xipon  it. 

A  description  of  the  method  used  in  building  the  dome  over  the 
filtered  water  reservoir  at  Nyack  would  be  of  much  interest.  A  little 
reservoir,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Nyack,  was  built  last  summer 
for  the  Tome  Institute,  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  under  the  writer's  suiJer- 
vision.  This  reservoir  was  circular  in  plan,  16  ft.  in  internal  diameter, 
and  had  a  capacity  of  5  000  galls.  The  side-walls  and  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  were  of  Portland  cement  concrete  6  ins.  thick,  and  the 
average  thickness  of  the  dome,  which  had  a  rise  of  2  ft.,  was 
about  5  ins.  Sheets  of  No.  10,  3-in.,  diamond,  expanded  metal  were 
built  in  the  walls,  bottom  and  dome  as  the  concrete  was  put  in 
place.  The  dome  was  turned  on  a  mound  of  earth,  built  upon  a 
platform  erected  inside  of  the  reservoir,  and  tamped  and  trimmed  to 
the  proper  shape.  The  earth  mound  was  covered  with  heavy  build- 
ing paper  before  laying  the  concrete.  When  the  centering  was 
removed,  the  dome  was  found  to  be  perfect  in  form  and  smooth  on  the 
interior  surface,  thus  justifying  the  methods  used.  The  total  cost  was 
about  $250. 
Mr.  Kaufman.  GusTAVE  Kaufman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  desires  to  be 
enlightened  as  to  why  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  locate  this  filter 
below  high  water,  and  thus  require  a  deep  excavation  in  swampy 
ground,  to  do  which  difficulties  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
encountered?  Why  was  not  the  filter  placed  a  great  deal  higher,  and 
a  small  centrifugal  jDumi)  used  to  deliver  the  river  water  to  the 
filter? 

In  the  absence  of  information  or  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  that  placing  the  filter  above  high  water  would  have  been  by 
far  the  better  arrangement.  A  large  amount  of  money  would  have 
been  saved  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of  piimping  would  not 
have  been  afi"ected,  because  the  head  between  the  filter  and  the  village 
would  have  been  reduced  by  the  height  of  the  filter  above  the 
ordinary  stage  of  the  river. 
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MoKBis   KnowoiES,    Assoc.   M.    Am.    Soc.    0.    E.  — Mr.    Kaufman's  Mr.  Knowles. 
remarks   about  the  advantage  of  using  a  centrifugal  pump  bring  to 
mind  an  occasion  of  the  use  of  siich  a  pump  for  a  somewhat  oppo- 
site purjjose,  namely,  that  of  pumicing  water  off  the  surface  of  the 
filter. 

The  author  does  not  state  the  reason  for  placing  the  filter  -with 
the  water  level  below  that  in  the  river,  but  in  several  instances  it  has 
been  done  for  the  i^urpose  of  saving  the  continuous  maintenance  cost 
of  jjumping. 

As  is  jarobably  well  known,  the  filter  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  river  water  flows  to  it  by  gravity,  and,  thus 
far  in  its  history,  there  has  been  only  one  period  when  this  has  not  been 
possible.  This  was  during  the  cold  weather  in  January,  1900,  when, 
for  some  unusual  cause,  accomjjanying  long  continuous  dry  weather, 
like  holding  the  water  back  in  some  of  the  storage  reservoirs  or  mill 
ponds  above,  the  river  was  so  low  that  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
enough  water  to  the  filter  to  supply  the  city's  use. 

Two  centrifugal  pumjis  (8-in.  and  6-in.),  were  secured,  hurriedly 
placed  in  position,  and  used  for  a  period  of  about  ten  days,  after 
which  the  water  level  arose,  and  ever  since  has  been  sufficiently  high. 
The  6-in.  pump  was  then  returned. 

At  about  this  time  it  was  thought  advisable  to  test  the  usefulness 
of  such  pumps  for  removing  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the  filter, 
when  desiring  to  draw  down  prior  to  scraping.  When  the  filter  is 
clogged  at  the  surface  and  needs  cleaning,  much  time  has  been  wasted, 
after  shutting  ofi'the  inlet  water,  and  before  the  water  has  drained  down 
into  the  body  of  the  sand  and  the  siarface  is  dry  enough  to  work  uijou. 
The  8-in.  pump,  therefore,  was  equijiijed  with  a  double  suction  and 
discharge,  together  with  suitable  valves,  so  that  water  could  be  drawn 
from  the  river  or  from  the  surface  of  the  filter  and  discharged  to  either 
the  filter  or  the  river,  as  might  be  desired. 

When  used  as  an  aid  in  draining  the  filter  the  advantage  is  so  mani- 
fest and  the  saving  in  time  so  great,  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  was  not 
put  into  practice  before.  Thus  the  jjump  has  two  uses,  one  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  the  other,  originally  secondary,  but  now  the  regular 
one,  whenever  scraping  is  necessary;  and  the  investment  has  proven  a 
profitable  one. 

Allen  Hazen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  describes  Mr.  Hazen. 
the  application  of  sand  filtration  to  a  small  water-works  plant.  The 
original  plans,  which  were  drawn  by  the  writer,  showed  the  walls  of 
brick,  of  the  full  height  of  the  filter,  and  without  the  paved  slopes. 
The  arrangement,  in  this  respect,  was  much  like  that  of  small  filters 
of  the  Rumsen  Improvement  Company,  at  Eed  Bank,  N.  J.,  which  had 
just  been  completed,  and  that  of  the  filters  of  the  Queens  County 
Water  Company,  at  Far  Rockaway,  Long  Island. 
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Mr.  Hazen.  The  general  location  of  the  plant  was  unquestionably  the  best. 
Numerous  and  serious  difficulties  would  have  been  encountered  in 
putting  the  filters  on  the  hills  above  the  distributing  reservoirs,  and 
the  cost  of  pumping  to  filters  on  higher  ground  near  the  pumping- 
station  would  have  represented  more  than  the  interest  charges  on  the 
capital  required  to  put  them  below  the  river  level.  The  exact  site  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Haring,  after  making  soundings,  which  showed 
"very  firm"  material  at  dejaths  not  exceeding  6  ft.  This  site  was 
selected  because  of  the  convenience  of  getting  a  sidetrack  from  the 
railroad  to  it. 

The  method  of  construction  required  by  the  specifications  was  to 
lower  the  ground-water  level  at  the  site  to  a  point  below  the  founda- 
tions by  underdrains  placed  low  enough  to  accomplish  that  purpose, 
to  surround  the  site,  if  necessary,  with  sheet-piling,  and  to  hold  the 
water  at  that  level  until  after  the  completion  of  the  structures.  This 
method,  apparently,  was  not  carried  out  at  first. 

The  writer's  connection  with  the  work  ceased  with  the  completion 
of  the  j)lans  and  specifications,  and  at  the  time  which  Mr.  Haring 
mentions,  in  speaking  of  the  brick,  he  was  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  work;  and,  while  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  pass 
upon  the  brick,  he  was  not  willing  to  do  so  under  the  conditions  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Haring. 

Mr.  Tribus.  Louis  L.  Tribus,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). ^The  author  has 
presented  a  very  clear  and  full  summary  of  the  main  events  and  chief 
facts  attending  the  construction  of  the  Nyack  sand  filters,  one  of  the 
closing  chapters  in  a  series  of  incidents  interesting  to  the  onlooker^ 
but  rather  trying  at  times  to  the  parties  directly  concerned. 

Taken  with  Mr.  James  S.  Haring's  discussion,  the  whole  Nyack 
water  question  has  been  outlined.  It  is  a  public  improvement,  which, 
with  the  sewerage  system,  has  been  followed  from  the  start  by  diffi- 
culties, political,  structural  and  legal. 

In  the  condemnation  proceedings,  for  acquiring  the  private  water 
plant,  the  writer  was  called  in  consultation  for  the  village,  and  his 
valuation  closely  ajjproximated  the  award  finally  made  by  the  arbitra- 
tors. Mr.  Haring's  criticism  that  the  award  was  excessive  is  true,  per- 
haps, as  to  the  physical  value  of  the  plant  acquired,  but  there  was  a 
moral  obligation  or  value  which  it  was  only  proper  to  recognize;  a 
value  that  the  experts  for  the  company,  whom  Mr.  Haring  mentions, 
put  at  many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  the  arbitrators  thought  wise 
to  grant. 

The  questions  of  new  supply  and  filtration  were  not  brought 
before  the  writer  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings,  only  existing  con- 
ditions being  discussed. 

About  two  years  later,  when  the  resumption  of  work  was  considered 
on  the  previously  begun  and  practically  abandoned  filter  plant,  the 
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writer  was  again  called  upon,  this  time  to  take  consulting  supervision  Mr.  Tribus. 
of  construction,  the  author  continuing  as  thedirect  Executive  Engineer 
of  the  Board  and  Superintendent  of  the  water  plant. 

Various  amendments  to  the  original  plans  seemed  advisable, 
though  the  essential  points,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Allen  Hazen, 
remained  imchanged. 

The  springs  that  broke  out  in  several  places  in  the  floor  area, 
naturally  gave  much  concern,  and  received  much  attention  during 
construction,  as  to  their  flow,  head  and  permanence. 

Examination  of  the  floor  and  walls  after  the  sjjrings  were  shut  off, 
failed  to  find  any  breaks  or  cracks,  even  when  one  of  the  filters  was 
loaded  with  its  quota  of  broken  stone,  gravel  and  sand,  thus  bringing 
nearly  the  maximum  unequal  strain  on  the  foundation  stratum,  the 
other  bed  remaining  practically  unloaded  at  the  time. 

To  avoid  as  much  of  the  upward  pressure  as  possible,  was  one  rea- 
son for  sloping  the  banks  instead  of  retaining  the  vertical  walls,  with 
consequently  heavier  embankments;  the  other,  economy,  in  saving  the 
borrowing  of  earth  beyond  that  from  the  filter  bed  area,  and  the  lesser 
cost  of  even  the  substantial  concrete  and  brick-paved  sloj^e  over  verti- 
cal walls  of  sufiicient  weight  to  hold  the  banks  securely. 

It  is  unlikely  that  as  the  work  stood  intact  in  its  construction  stage, 
when  the  whole  was  fairly  saturated  with  successive  rains,  that  in  its 
completed,  settled,  graded  and  well-drained  condition,  any  harm  will 
come  to  it,  as  has  been  intimated;  unless  some  near-by  plot  should  be 
excavated  to  considerable  depth  for  foundations  or  other  purpose; 
not  a  likely  contingency. 

The  clear-water  well  had  been  partly  built  at  the  first  construction 
time,  some  10  ft.  or  so  of  the  brick  curbing  being  in  place;  in  the  months 
intervening  before  work  was  again  commenced,  this  curb  careened 
in  the  soft  soil,  until  very  seriously  out  of  plumb.  By  careful  load- 
ing on  the  high  side,  however,  and  dredging  out  beneath  the  curb  on 
the  same  side,  the  whole  structure  was  gradually  brought  back  to  line 
without  a  crack  developing;  rather  a  neat  piece  of  work. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  regular  analyses  of  the  raw  and  filtered 
waters  are  not  being  made,  for,  while  the  general  public  may  rest  content 
with  a  water  freed  from  its  sedimentary  matters,  and  probably,  it  is  sujj- 
posed  from  analogous  cases,  from  undesirable  bacteria  as  well,  it  is  of 
real  value  to  the  public  to  have  results  kno^Ti  and  recorded,  whenever 
conditions  have  warranted  the  actual  construction  of  purification  works. 

Monthly  analyses  would,  in  regular  conditions  cri  operation,  be  suf- 
ficient, with  others  made  at  the  time  of  any  special  disturbance.  This 
would  not  entail  any  great  annual  expenditure,  but  might  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good;  they  certainly  would  add  to  the  as  yet  small  stock 
of  similar  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  authorities  will  yet  see  their  way 
clear  for  such  investigations. 
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Mr.  Houston.  G.  N.  HOUSTON,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  his  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  J.  S.  Haring  calls  attention  to  tlie  unequal  loading  of  the 
bottom  while  filling  the  filters  with  sand.  That  no  serious  trouble 
should  be  anticipated  from  this  cause  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing: The  maximum  inequality  of  loading  took  place  when  placing  the 
sand.  This  amounted  to  330  lbs.  per  square  foot,  or  less  than  the 
increase  of  pressure  caused  by  a  man  walking  on  the  concrete  bottom. 

Again,  as  the  operation  of  filling  occupied  more  than  a  month,  any 
'  uneven  settlement  would  have  occurred  while  it  was  in  progress,  for, 
when  completed,  there  was  no  unequal  loading.  As  there  was  no 
visible  rising  of  the  unloaded  portion,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
was  no  serious  settlement  of  the  loaded  portion.  The  actual  load  on 
the  bottom  is  about  900  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Assuming  the  angle  of 
repose  of  the  material  as  10^,  Rankin's  formula  gives  2  000  lbs.  per 
square  foot  as  the  safe  load. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  changing  of  the  vertical  walls  to 
slope  paving  were  as  follow:  When  the  plans  were  being  prepared  for 
resuming  the  work  of  construction,  it  was  found  that  the  banks  of  the 
excavation  above  the  sheeting  were  eroded  to  a  slope  varying  from  3 
to  1  to  2  to  1,  and  that  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  excavated  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  proposed  embankment.  As  material  to  make 
up  this  deficiency  would  cost  from  60  to  80  cents  per  cubic  yard,  it 
was  proposed  to  change  the  vertical  wall  to  slope  paring,  thus  saving 
J  cu.  yd.  per  linear  foot  of  wall  at  70  cents  per  yard,  or  23  cents. 
This,  with  71  cents  per  linear  foot  in  favor  of  slope  paring,  made  a  total 
saving  of  94  cents  per  running  foot  of  wall.  This  slope  paving  was 
practically  completed  in  November,  1899,  and  has  been  through  two 
severe  winters  without  showing  any  signs  of  lack  of  stability,  and  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

The  method  of  building  the  enclosing  walls  in  sheeted  trenches,  as 
described  by  Mr.  James  H.  Fuei-tes,  was  suggested  to  the  first  contractor 
and  his  engineer  during  the  early  part  of  the  work,  but  was  not  adopted 
by  them. 

The  dome  of  the  pure-water  well  was  built  on  centering  composed 
of  40  ribs  radiating  from  a  2-ft.  cylinder  at  the  croAvn.  These  ribs 
were  sawed  to  the  proper  arc  from  2-in.  plank,  and  notched  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  inner  edge  of  well.  The  12-in.  dome  was  built  on  this, 
after  covering  it  with  small  boards.  No  suj^ports  were  used  below. 
The  cost  of  this  centering,  in  place,  was  about  ^60. 

As  Mr.  Hazen,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioners,  does  not  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  supplying  the  beds  by  gravity  and  by 
low-lift  pumps,  but  simply  recommends  the  first  method,  the  writer 
cannot  state  the  original  reason  for  so  locating  the  beds.  He  supjjoses, 
however,  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  maintenance  of  the  dujilicate  centri- 
fugal pumping  plant  which  would  be  necessary.     The  filters  have  been 
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running  continuously  since  they  were  completed,  and  are  giving  the  Mr.  Houston, 
village  excellent  water. 

Inasmuch  as  mention  has  been  made  of  legal  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  development  of  the  municipal  sewer  and  water 
systems  of  Nyack,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  a  decision  has  just 
been  given  by  the  Referee,  in  the  case  of  the  Sewer  Contractors  vs.  the 
Village,  for  recovery  for  alleged  extra  work.  The  contractors  recover 
$800  of  S41  000  for  which  they  sued,  none  of  the  amount  allowed  being 
disputed  by  the  village. 

The  writer  was  not  employed  in  connection  with  the  filter  construc- 
tion until  after  the  site  had  been  selected  and  ground  broken.  In  the 
light  of  the  discussions,  however,  it  seems  evident  that  the  difficulties 
met  in  the  early  part  of  its  construction  may  be  traced  to  two  causes: 

1. — The  time  allowed  the  engineer  in  which  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  proposed  site  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
exact  character  of  the  materials  to  be  excavated  and  the  conditions  to 
be  met. 

2. — The  contract  was  let  to  a  man  with  an  abundance  of  good  inten- 
tions, very  little  capital  and  less  experience.  Had  the  first  contract 
been  let  to  a  thoroughly  experienced  contractor,  the  filters  would  have 
been  completed  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

The  importance  of  periodic  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  raw 
and  filtered  waters  is  realized  by  the  writer,  but  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  arrange  for  them,  and,  as  he  has  already  resigned  as  Superin- 
tendent and  Engineer  of  the  Board,  he  hopes  that  his  successor  may 
soon  be  provided  with  the  means  for  carrying  them  out. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  support  and  co-ojaera- 
tion  given  him  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  and  also  the 
courteous,  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  second  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  James  Duell  &  Co.,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  carried  on 
the  work,  and  which  contributed  largely  to  its  successful  completion. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

The  writer  clianced  to  become  engaged  practically  in  the  preser- 
vation of  railway  ties  by  chemical  injections,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  reported  to  this 
Society  on  "The  preservation  of  timber,"  June  25th,  1885.  Having 
continued  in  the  business  fourteen  years,  he  felt  the  need  of  informa- 
tion concerning  many  anomalies  which  had  puzzled  him,  and  thought 
it  desirable  that  he  should  investigate  the  experience  and  methods  of 
doing  the  best  work  in  Europe,  where  the  industry  has  been  carried 
on  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  He  accordingly  went  abroad 
in  October,  1899,  and  proposes  to  give  to  this  Society  some  of  the 
results  of  his  enquiries  in  three  diflferent  countries.  The  same  methods 
are  practised  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Great  Britain. 

England  took  the  lead  in  preserving  timber  by  chemicals  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.     Her  wooden  ships  forced  this  subject 
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upon  the  attention  of  her  builders  and  chemists,  and  thousands  of 
experiments  were  tried  with  scores  of  substances.  M.  Paulet,  in  his 
book,  "Conservation  des  Bois,"  enumerates  173  processes  or  methods. 
Most  of  them  have  proved  failures,  but  some  four  or  five  proved  to 
have  value,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  this  Society 
in  1885. 

These  four  or  five  jirocesses  were  brought  into  practical  use, 
especially  after  the  "Railway  Era"  rendered  the  preservation  of  ties 
an  important  economy,  but  all  antiseptics,  save  tar-oil,  have  now 
been  abandoned  in  England,  where  "  creosoting,"*  so-called,  has 
grown  to  be  recognized  as  the  best  process  to  use.  Practically  all 
the  ties  (they  call  them  sleepers)  now  laid  in  Great  Britain  are  treated. 
A  few,  cut  in  Scotland,  are  laid  m  their  natural  state,  but  at  least  90%" 
are  imported  and  creosoted. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  author  of  a  paper  awarded  the  Telford  medal 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1884,  and  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  British  authority  on  the  subject;  Mr.  A.  Boss,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  Ry. ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Morgan,  Engineer  of  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Ry. ;  Mr.  Harry  Footner,  Engineer 
of  the  London  <fe  North  Western  Ry.,  and  others,  have  kindly 
furnished  the  writer  with  data  concerning  modern  British  jiractice, 
from  which  the  following  account  has  been  compiled. 

Almost  all  the  sleepers  are  of  "Baltic  redwood"  from  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Norway.  They  are  cut  in  the  late  autumn  or  winter,  and 
summer  cutting  is  generally  barred  in  the  specifications.  The  tie 
makers  are  generally  engaged  in  farm  work  during  the  summer. 
When  the  spring  and  summer  floods  occur,  the  sleepers  are  floated 
and  rafted  down  the  streams  to  the  shipj^ing  ports,  much  of  the  sap 
being  washed  out  by  this  procedure.  The  logs  or  ties  are  then 
shipped  to  English  ports,  arriving  some  four  to  six  months  after 
felling,  and  they  are  frequently  left  to  soak  in  water  until  sawed. 
They  are  generally  imported  as  "Blocks"  or  "Balks,"  cut  to  a 
length  of  9  ft.,  and  sqiiared  to  10  ins.,  requiring  sawing  in  two,  which 
many  railways  sjiecify  must  be  done  only  at  the  port  of  delivery. 
After  being  made  into  sleepers,  generally  8  ft.  11  ins.  long,  10  ins.  face 
and  5  ins.  thick,  containing  3.11  cu.  ft.,  they  are  stacked  in  cribs, 
with  4-in.  spaces  between  the  sleepers  and  with  sloping  top  layers, 

*  Creosote,  properly  so-called,  is  a  medicinal  product  of  vegetable  distiUation. 
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and  allowed  to  season  from  4  to  6  months  more.  Thus  they  are  from 
10  to  12  months,  and  sometimes  18  months,  old  when  "creosoted." 

Many  of  the  railways  have  their  sleepers  adzed  and  bored  for  the 
fastenings  by  machinery  before  creosoting,  while  others  do  this  by 
hand  in  laying.  It  is  conceded  that  boring  before  treatment  is  good 
practice,  but  sometimes  inconvenient  when  several  patterns  of  chairs 
are  used. 

The  specification  for  creosoted  sleepers  of  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  Ry.  is  given  herewith,  in  Appendix  A,  as  fairly 
representing  British  practice.  The  mode  of  injection  is  practically 
the  same  on  all  roads;  the  "  Bethell "  process  is  used,  in  which  there 
is  no  previous  steaming,  as  the  sleepers  are  already  well  cleared  of 
sap,  and  seasoned,  but  the  quantities  of  tar-oil  injected  and  the 
results  differ  a  little  on  various  roads. 

From  an  elaborate  report  of  M.  V.  Herzenstein,  presented  to  the 
International  Eailway  Congress  in  London,  1895,  giving  data  obtained 
from  about  half  of  the  British  railways.  Table  No.  1  has  been  compiled 
by  the  writer.  The  kind  of  timber  is  omitted,  as  it  is  almost  all  "red- 
wood"; and  the  reported  cost,  reduced  to  our  money,  is  only  appli- 
cable where  long  contracts  previously  existed,  as  tar-oil  has  much 
advanced  in  price  since  1894,  when  the  data  were  gathered.  This  advance 
has  been  due  to  its  increasing  recognition  as  the  best  timber  preserva- 
tive. Some  years  ago  it  was  so  cheaj)  that  it  was  used  as  fuel,  and 
while  the  normal  j^rice  in  England  (so  far  as  a  fluctuating  commodity 
can  be  said  to  have  a  normal  price)  was  about  4  cents  per  gallon,  it  is 
now  7  cents  per  gallon,  hard  to  find,  and  with  indications  of  going 
higher.  The  present  price  increases  the  cost  of  creosoting  very  ma- 
terifllly  from  the  i^rices  given  in  the  table. 

Most  of  the  railways  are  getting  their  creosoting  done  by  contract, 
but  the  London  and  Northwestern  is  doing  its  own  work,  and  reports 
the  cost  at  20  to  25  cents  per  sleeper.  It  also  reports  the  longest  life 
(16  to  20  years),  save  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend,  which  is  a 
small  road,  of  light  trafiic.  The  British  are  not  injecting  nearly  as 
much  tar-oil  as  the  French  roads,  and  they  obtain  a  lesser  life,  as  will 
be  shown  later. 

Many  of  the  results  obtained  with  sleepers  in  England  are  due  to 
the  system  of  track.  The  rails  are  of  the  "  Bull-head  "  type,  laid  on 
chairs  with  about  108  sq.  ins.  of  bearing  surface,  and  hence  there  is  no 
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TABLE    No.  1. — Abstkact  of  Answeks  of  British  Eatlwats  to 
Mr.  Herzenstein. 


II.... 
III... 

IV.... 


V 

VI.... 
VII... 
VIII.. 

IX.. . . 

X.... 

XL... 
XII... 
XIII.. 
XIV.. 
XV.. 


Railway. 


Belfast  and  N.  Coun- 
ties Ry 

FurnessRy 


Hall  Barnoley  Ry. . . 
Great  Eastern  Ry. . . 

Great  Northern  Ry. . 

Great  Southern  { 
and  Western  Ry.  ) 

London  and  North  | 
Western  Ry ( 

London  and  South  i 
Western  Ry ( 


Number  of 
sleepers 
annually 
renewed 


40  000 

(  4000to 
I  34  000 
( 90  000  to 
I   100  000 


300  000 
170  000 


Variable. 


London,       Tilbury  | 
and  Southend  Ry.  I 

Manchester  S.  and  |  20  per  mile 

Midland  Ry 

North  British  Ry..., 
North  London  Ry . . , 
South  Eastern  Ry . . . 
Taff  Vale  Ry 


97  000 
17  000 


Process  of 
preserva- 
tion. 


Creosoting. 


Amount 
injected. 


52  ffi 


(  1  gall,  per  |^ 
'1  cubic  foot.  ( 
j  8  lbs.  per  I 
1  cubic  foot,  f 
j  K  lbs.  per  { 
I  cubic  foot.  ( 
j  2k  galls,  per  I 
I  '  tie.  f 
j  0.7  gaU.  per  | 
I  cubic  foot,  i" 
j  3^  galls,  per  | 
1  tie.  (■ 
)  30  lbs.  per  I 
')  tie.         ( 

J  2A  galls,  per  I 
1  ■  tie.  f 
(  7  to  10  lbs.  ) 
<  per  cubic  !■ 
/  foot.  ) 
j  10  lbs.  per  I 
I  cubic  foot,  f 


j  1  gall,  per  ) 
I  cubic  foot.  ( 
j  28  lbs.  per  { 
)  tie.  ( 
j  28  lbs.  per  ( 
1  tie.  f 
)  IJigalls.  per  I 
"I  cubic  foot,  f 


18 


30 


Cause  of 
failure. 


12-15 
12 


16-20 
12 

25-30 

16 


15 

8-9 

15 


Splits. 


Wear. 


Wear. 

Wear  & 
splits. 

Decay, 
etc. 

40?<   De- 
cay. 


Wear. 


Natural 
causes. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  quantities  (28  to  30  lbs.)  of  creosote  injected  per 
tie.  The  creosote  used  practically  conforms  to  the  specifications  of  Dr.  Tidy,  published 
in  Mr.  Boulton's  paper,  of  1884,  and  is  to  be  entirely  free  from  water,  bone  oil,  shale  oil, 
or  other  inferior  oils. 

outting  by  the  foot  of  tlie  rail.     The  fastenings  consist  of  trenails,  of 

Tound  drift  bolts  called  spikes,  and  of  lag  screws,  and  are  thoroughly 

eflfective. 

France. 

France,  which  was  once  so  abundantly  wooded,  has  been  jjartly 
denuded,  the  present  area  of  the  forests  being  estimated  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar.  The  forests  have, 
moreover,  been  culled,  yet  they  furnish  about  3  000  000  ties  annually 
to  the  French  railways,  leaving  about  1  000  000  to  be  imjiorted.  Of 
the  aggregate  about  2  600  000  ties  per  annum  are  now  consumed  in 
renewals,  and  it  is  a  notable  feature  that  the  number  renewed  has  been 
diminishing  for  the  past  15  years,*  in  sj^ite  of  the  fact  that  the  mileage 
to  be  maintained  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

*  The  renewals  averaged  3  072  605  ties  per  annum  for  the  eight  years  1878  to  1885 
inclusive.— H.  Mathieu,  in  Revue  Generale  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  August,  1887. 
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This  result,  which  has  been  estimated  as  producing  an  annual 
economy  of  about  $3  000  000  to  the  French  railways,  has  been  wholly 
due  to  the  impregnation  of  the  ties  and  to  constant  improvements  in 
the  processes.  The  French  began  treating  wood  about  1837  by  the 
"  Boucherie  "  process  of  expelling  the  sap  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
using  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  antiseptic.  Many  of  the  railways  took 
this  up,  but  most  of  them  abandoned  it  about  1878,  and  the  only  road 
which  had  continued  the  use  of  this  substance,  the  "Midi,"  has  now 
finally  given  it  up  in  favor  of  creosote.  The  latter  substance  is  now 
practically  used  exclusively  by  all  the  roads,  save  those  of  the  State, 
which  use  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  creosote,  which  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  when  the  German  j)ractice  is  described.  "Burnet- 
tizing,"  L  e.,  the  injection  of  chloride  of  zinc  alone,  has  been  exten- 
sively used,  but  is  now  abandoned,  as  the  zinc  is  found  to  wash  out  in 
time,  especially  in  moist  situations. 

The  kinds  of  wood  used  in  renewals  and  construction  have  approxi- 
mately been  in  the  following  proportions:  Oak,  605'o  ;  beech,  22%;  pine 
and  sundries,  18  per  cent.  Of  these,  the  supply  of  oak  is  diminishing, 
and  the  use  of  beech  and  pine  is  increasing.  Formerly,  the  creosoting 
of  oak  was  confined  to  sappy  ties,  but  now  all  oak  is  treated,  although 
but  small  amounts  of  tar-oil  can  be  forced  therein.  The  quantities  o£ 
this  substance  injected  have  steadily  been  increased.  While  the  British 
railways  were  content  with  22  to  30  lbs.  per  tie,  the  French  railways 
injected  from  31  to  40  lbs.  in  beech  and  jaine,  with  correspondingly 
better  results  in  duration,  and  they  have  lately  still  farther  increased 
the  amounts.  Thus  the  "  Ouest  "  Railway  now  requires  44  lbs.  per 
tie  ;  the  "  Est,"  which  does  its  own  work,  injects  60  lbs.  of  tar-oil  per 
tie,  and  the  "Paris,  Lyon  et  Mediterranee  "  follows  the  practice  of 
the  "Est." 

The  results  heretofore  attained  upon  the  French  railways  are  given 
in  Table  No.  2,  which  is  compiled  from  Mr.  Herzenstein's  rej^ort^ 
already  quoted.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  life  obtained  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  that  in  England,  and  is  nearly  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
quantities  injected  and  to  the  cost  incurred.  As  this  treatment  is 
applied  to  beech  ties,  which  cost  some  70  cents  each  unprepared; 
to  pine,  costing  60  cents  each,  and  to  oak,  costing  from  95  cents  to 
$1.10  each,  it  is  seen  that  thorough  injection  produces  important 
economies. 
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TABLE  No.  2. — Abstract  of  Answeks  of  Feench  Railways  to  Mk. 

Heezenstein. 


No. 

Railway. 

Number  of 

ties  annually 

renewed. 

Kind 

of 
wood. 

Process   of 
preserva- 
tion. 

Amount 
injected. 

|o 
o 

a 
'2 

Causes 

of 
failiu-e. 

XXVII. . . 

State  

161  213 

Pine. 
Oak. 
Beech. 
Oak. 
Pine. 

Oak. 
Oak. 

Beech. 

Oak. 
Beech. 

Oak. 
Pine. 
Oak. 

Beech. 

( Zinc. 

1  Creosote. 

j  Zinc. 

1  Creosote. 

Creosote. 

None. 

j  Sulphate 
1  of  copper 

Creosote. 

Creosote. 

1  Blythe 
1  Process. 

Creosote. 
Creosote. 

Creosote. 
Creosote. 
Creosote. 

Creosote. 

1  66  lbs.  per  tie. 

1  9  lbs.  per  tie. 

60  lbs.  per  tie. 

10-15 

Decay. 

XXVIII.. 
XXIX. . . . 

Eastern 

Meridional 

Southern 

356  650 

lO.V 
284  511 

42 

25-30 

Wear. 

XXX 

(0.4  lb.  dry    i 
{  per  cubic    > 
i        foot.       ) 
( 9.5  lbs.  per  1 
1        tie.         J 

11  lbs.  per  tie. 
[  24  lbs.  per  tie. 

111-13      lbs.) 
1     per  tie.     ( 
J  31-33      lbs.  i 
1     per  tie.     ) 

12  lbs.  per  tie. 

(  35-44      lbs.  1 
1     per  tie.     f 
( 10-11      lbs.  i 
t     per  tie.     f 

( 26-35      lbs. ) 
1     per  tie.     ) 

11 
21 

30 
12 

8-10 
10-15 

15-20 

18-25 

(?) 

15 

13-16 
12 

Prior 

to 
1890. 

Decay 
and 
Wear. 

Since  in- 

XXXI.... 

Northern 

285  000 

creased. 

Going 
over  to 
straight 

XXXII... 

Western 

242  050 

creosot- 

ing. 
Decay 

and 

Splits. 

Now    in- 

xxxin.. 

Orleans 

460  000 

ject  44 
lbs. 
Decay. 

XXXIV.. 

Paris,  Lyon  & 
Mediterranean 

700  000 

(?) 

Decay 
and 
cutting. 

Now 
copies 
Eastern. 

All  tlie  French  roads  but  one  have  been  creosoting  by  the  "  Bethell  " 
process.  The  exception,  the  "Nord,"  has  been  using  the  "Blythe" 
process,  which  consists  in  first  heating  the  wood  with  a  mixture  of 
steam  and  creosote  vapor,  and  then  injecting  by  pressure  about  24  lbs. 
of  liquid  tar-oil  per  tie.  This  method  was  adopted  to  economize  the 
amount  of  this  costly  substance  used.  The  specifications  of  this  road 
are  given  in  Appendix  B,  but  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Maintenance 
of  Way,  Mr.  Agnellet,  when  handing  these  to  the  writer,  stated  that 
the  quantity  of  creosote  injected  had  lately  been  increased  to  35  lbs.  per 
tie,  and  that  the  present  cost  was  35.6  cents,  as  against  21  cents  per  tie 
in  1893.  The  road  will  probably  go  over  to  straight  creosoting,  and 
adopt  the  methods  of  the  "  Est  "  Railway,  which  is  recognized  as  doing 
the  best  work  of  that  kind. 
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The  "Est"  Railway  does  its  own  creosoting,  and  has  two  plants 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  over  500  000  ties  a  year.  It  purchases 
chiefly  oak  ties  (95  cents),  and  beech  ties  (65  cents),  upon  rigid  specifica- 
tions, carefully  enforced,  and  piles  them  up  at  -its  works  to  season. 
The  piles  are  isolated  and  contain  100  ties  each,  with  10-in.  air  spaces  be- 
tween the  sticks,  and  the  top  layer  is  made  of  sawed  ties  laid  close  and 
sloping.  These  piles  are  insj)ected  from  time  to  time,  and  if  cracks 
appear  a  hoop-iron  S  i^  driven  in  at  the  end,  or  a  hole  is  bored  and  a 
bolt  with  washers  is  inserted.  Oak  ties  are  thus  seasoned  15  to  20 
months,  and  beech  ties  6  months  or  more,  and  are  further  desiccated 
before  treatment  in  special  drying  ovens  from  60  to  80  hours.  Re- 
peated weighings  show  that  the  oak  loses  16^*0  of  its  weight  in  12 
months,  and  2. 7%  more  in  the  drying  oven,  while  the  beech  loses  25% 
in  10 J  months,  and  3.5"o  more  in  the  ovens.  The  use  of  the  latter  is 
deemed  important,  not  only  to  expel  remaining  moisture  and  to  en- 
sure regularity  of  treatment,  but  to  obviate  the  chilling  of  the  hot 
tar-oil  upon  its  admission.  For  this  purpose,  the  ties,  loaded  upon 
buggies,  are  run  direct  from  the  ovens,  where  the  final  temperature 
is  176°  Fahr. ,  into  the  treating  retort,  whereupon,  without  previous 
steaming,  a  vacuum  of  26  ins.  is  produced,  and  the  tar-oil  then  ad- 
mitted. Before  going  into  the  drying  ovens  the  ties  are  adzed  for  rail 
seat  and  bored  for  lag-screw  fastenings.  This  is  done  by  steam  ma- 
chinery, at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  tie. 

The  time  occupied  by  a  treatment  is  2j  hours  for  oak  and  3  hours 
for  beech,  of  which  time  ^  hour  is  under  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.  per 
square  inch  for  oak,  and  1  hour  of  the  same  pressure  for  beech,  the 
tar-oil  being  admitted  at  a  temperature  of  176°  Fahr.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  oak  ties  absorb  from  14.22  to  16.65  lbs.  of  creosote 
each,  and  the  beech  ties  take  from  59.40  to  66.60  lbs.  each.  More 
could  be  forced  into  the  lattcT,  but  this  has  been  found  sufficient, 
being,  it  will  be  noticed,  double  as  much  as  is  injected  in  England. 

Every  invoice  of  creosote  is  chemically  tested  at  the  works.  The 
requirements  are:  (1)  That  it  shall  be  greenish  in  hue.  (2)  Naphtha- 
lene not  over  S0%.  (3)  Distillation  not  to  begin  below  392°  Fahr. 
Moreover,  there  should  be  10%  of  carbolic  acid  (and  attending  water) 
and  10%  of  green  oil,  the  density  of  the  whole  being  1.05  to  1.10 
specific  gravity.  This  tar-oil  comes  generally  from  the  Paris  Gas 
Co.,  but  the  siieciflcations  cannot  be  rigidly  enforced  just  now,  for 
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tar-oil  is  so  scarce  that  the  engineers  have  to  accept  what  they  can 
get.  The  total  cost  of  treatment  is  33.8  cents  per  tie  for  oak,  and 64.2 
cents  jier  tie  for  beech,  as  stated  by  M.  V.  Dufaux,  Engineer  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way,  of  the  "  Est  "  System,  who  kindly  gave  the  Avriter  his 
elaborate  pajjer,  published  in  "  Rei-ue  Generate  des  Chemins  de  Fer  "  in 
January  and  March,  1898.  This  cost  is  about  double  that  on  other 
roads,  but  the  results  are  correspondingly  good,  the  creosoted  oak 
lasting  25  years,  and  the  creosoted  beech  being  estimated  to  last  30 
years  in  the  track,  as  evidenced  by  data  for  27  years,  these  data  also 
showing  that  untreated  oak  lasts  about  15  years. 

'The  road  uses  "  Vignoles  "  or  foot  rails,  and,  as  already  intimated, 
fastens  them  to  the  ties  by  lag-screws.  Tarred  tie-plates,  of  animal 
felt,  have  heretofore  been  in  use,  but  are  now  replaced  by  creosoted 
jjoplar  tie-plates,  which  cost  less  than  1  cent  each,  and  are  said  to  be 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Two  dating  nails  are  driven  in  each  tie, 
one  at  the  works,  and  the  other  when  laid  in  the  track. 

Germany. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  wooden  ties  laid  in  Germany  are 
home  grown,  and  almost  all  are  chemically  treated  before  laying.  The 
raw  ties  of  the  fii-st  class  are  generally  8  ft.  10^  ins.  long,  10^  ins.  face 
and  6-r^  ins.  thick,  and  cost  $1.32  to  $1.49  each  for  oak,  and  82  to  90 
cents  for  pine.  White  beech  costs  about  iipl.OO  per  tie,  and  red  beech 
is  in  controversy.  About  500  000  oak  ties  are  creosoted  annually,  and 
about  1  690  000  pine  ties  ai-e  treated  annually  with  chloride  of  zinc 
and  creosote  for  the  Prussian  State  Railway,  the  whole  of  Germany 
probably  taking  about  double  those  quantities.  The  German  specifi- 
cations are  very  strict,  and  the  raw  ties  are  minutely  inspected.  If 
there  are  incipient  cracks,  a  sharpened  band  of  hoojj  iron,  bent  into 
the  shape  of  an  S  is  driven  in,  and  the  ties  are  piled  up  in  isolated 
piles,  well  ventilated,  to  season  in  the  receiving  yards  at  the  treating 
works.  There  they  i-emain,  with  casual  inspection  and  more  driving 
in  of  S-ii*ons,  or  insertion  of  bolts  if  required,  from  8  to  12  months 
before  they  are  treated,  having  in  the  meantime  become  perfectly 
seasoned. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "Railway  Era  "  each  railroad  company  in 
Germany  erected  its  own  works  and  treated  its  own  ties,  either  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  with  sulphate  of  cojjper,  with  chloride  of  zinc  or 
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with  creosote,  but  gradually  there  was  an  evolution  which  curiously 
recalls  that  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Julius  Rutgers'  father,  who  had  learned  the  business  in  some  French 
tie-treating  works,  erected  a  plant  or  two,  took  his  son  in  with  him, 
and  did  so  much  better  work  than  the  railroads  did  for  themselves 
that  the  business  gradually  came  into  his  son's  hands.  At  the  present- 
time,  Mr.  Riitgers  controls  some  twenty  plants,  while  the  Prussian 
State  Railroad  has  four,  and  there  are  five  more  in  other  hands. 

The  general  officer  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  way  on  the  Prussian 
railways  told  the  writer  that  although  the  State  treated  ties  at  its  own 
works  somewhat  cheaper  than  Mr,  Riitgers,  yet  the  latter  had  so  much 
better  facilities  and  controlled  the  proper  quality  of  chemicals  so 
thoroughly,  that  it  was  preferred  to  give  him  most  of  the  work  by  con- 
tract, and  to  operate  the  State  plants  as  a  check.  The  original  reason 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  railways  which  did  their  own  work 
attempted  undue  economies  by  skimping  the  chemicals  and  employ- 
ing cheap  men,  while  Mr.  Riitgers  made  a  specialty  of  the  business. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  now  practically 
given  up  in  Germany,  and  the  State  Railway  also  abandoned  Burnet- 
tizing  or  the  injection  of  chloride  of  zinc  by  itself  in  1897.  There  are 
now  three  processes  in  use: 

(1)  Impregnation  with  chloride  of  zinc  and  tar-oil. 

(2)  Creosoting  after  seasoning  and  drying  in  ovens. 

(3)  Creosoting  after  desiccation  in  hot  tar-oil. 

The  latest  German  specification  (1898)  for  the  first  and  third  of  these- 
jjrocesses  is  given  in  Appendix  C.  The  method  of  desiccating  in  hot 
creosote,  although  introduced  by  Mr.  Rutgers,  was  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  in  England,  in  1885. 

As  the  German  railways  did  not  answer  the  questions  of  ]Mr.  Herzen- 
stein,  no  such  tabular  statement  can  be  given  as  those  given  herein  for 
England  and  France,  but  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Riitgers, 
of  Privy  Councillor  Wetz,  of  M.  F.  Holbein,  and  many  others,  the 
important  facts  were  gathered,  and  access  was  obtained  to  many  tie- 
treating  plants. 

The  most  notable  thing  in  Germany  is  the  i3ainstaking  care  with 
which  every  operation  is  performed.  The  ties  are  not  treated  until 
they  are  thoroughly  seasoned,  this  generally  taking  six  months  to  one 
year  after  cutting  and  piHng  in  open  piles  in  the  yards,  most  of  whicli 
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yards  will  hold  one  year's  supply.  The  chemicals  are  tested  con- 
stantly, a  laboratory  being  attached  to  each  plant,  each  buggy  load  of 
32  ties  is  weighed  before  and  after  treatment,  to  make  sure  that 
the  ties  have  absorbed  enough,  and  every  little  while  each  individual 
tie  of  a  buggy  load  is  weighed  in  and  out.  Thermometers  are  con- 
sulted constantly,  and  automatic  recording  gauges  preserve  a  diagram 
of  the  vacuum  and  pressures  attained,  as  well  as  of  their  duration;  the 
ties  are  allowed  to  dry  after  treatment  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
track,  and,  after  they  get  there,  well  bedded  in  deep  ballast,  further 
care  is  exercised  to  sea  that  they  are  well  drained.  The  result  is  that 
ties  jirepared  by  the  zinc-creosote  jjrocess,  mostly  pine,  now  last  from 
12  to  18  years,  and  creosoted  ties,  mostly  oak,  are  expected  to  last 
from  24  to  28  years.  In  past  time  it  was  not  always  thus,  some 
beech  ties  creosoted  having  perished  about  as  soon  as  some  ties 
injected  with  chloride  of  zinc  alone,  but  the  results  developed 
iipon  the  roads  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  beech  ties,  creosoted  by 
the  French,  were  found  to  be  sound  after  21  years  of  exposure,, 
have  again  brought  the  Germans  to  favor  the  use  of  beech  creosoted, 
there  being  a  surplus  of  that  timber,  heretofore  disesteemed,  in  the 
forests  of  that  country. 

An  able  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Schneidt,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  Lines,  published  in  the  German  Railway  Organ  in  1896 
and  1897,  shows  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  undoubtedly  leaches  out  of 
the  ties  in  time,  and  he  advocates  the  creosoting  of  beech  wood,  either 
by  the  process  of  boiling  in  hot  oil,  or  by  the  zinc-creosote  process. 
He  shows  that  the  former  is  the  more  economical  of  the  two,  notwith- 
standing its  greater  cost,  taking  in  view  the  high  first  cost  of  the 
untreated  ties  in  Germany. 

The  prices  paid  in  Germany  for  treatment,  when  reduced  to  Amer- 
ican currency,  are  shown  in  Tables  Nos.  3  and  4. 

TABLE  No.  3. 


With  Zinc  Chloride. 

With  Zinc 

Creosote. 

Timber. 

1st  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

2d  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

1st  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

2d  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

Pine 

15.60 
12.00 
18.80 

12.00 
9.12 
12.48 

19.20 
1.5.60 
20.40 

14.40 

Oak 

12.00 

Beech 

15.36 
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TABLE  No.  4. 


With  Creosote  and  Drying 
Oven. 

Boiling  in  Creosote. 

1st  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

2d  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

1st  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

3d  class. 
Cents  per  tie. 

Pine 

53.76 
26.85 
56.64    • 

40.32 
20.16 
42.00 

56.64 
28.80 
59.28 

42.00 

Oak 

21.60 

Beech 

44.40 

These  prices  are  based  iipoD  the  various  amounts  of  the  antiseiD- 
tics  which  the  different  woods  absorb,  with  careful  work.  As  already 
stated,  treatment  with  chloride  of  zinc  alone  has  been  given  up,  and 
boiling  in  creosote  is  growing  in  favor,  as  computations  of  annual 
charges  for  the  renewals  exhibit  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
higher  cost,  impregnation  with  tar-oil  is  the  most  economical,  in  the 
long  run. 

In  days  gone  by,  some  jiarties  asked  for  guarantees  before  having 
ties  treated  by  the  zinc-creosote  process,  and  in  such  cases  Mr.  Biit- 
gers  guaranteed  the  following  lives : 


Guarantee  A. 
95%  to  last 10  years. 

80%      "       11     " 

70%      "      12     " 


Guarantee  B. 
95%  to  last 10  years. 

75%  "  11  " 

65%  "  12  " 

50%  "  13  " 

25%  "  14  " 


In  computing  the  results,  5%  of  all  ties  treated  is  first  deducted, 
to  cover  internal  diseases  which  even  the  strict  German  inspection 
cannot  detect,  and  the  guarantee  applies  on  the  remainder  alone,  Mr. 
Riitgers  agreeing  to  make  the  deficit  good  to  the  extent  of  either 
refunding  the  treatment  price  paid  per  tie,  or  treating  another  tie  free 
of  charge,  at  his  option.  He  charges  extra  a  bonus  of  10  pf.,  or  2.40 
cents,  a  tie  for  this,  and  in  the  case  of  Guarantee  B  an  extra  bonus  of 
10  pf. ,  or  2.40  cents,  a  tie  a  year,  for  every  year's  life  over  the  guaran- 
tee. In  point  of  fact  the  character  of  his  work  is  now  so  well  estab- 
lished that  his  customers  prefer  to  save  the  bonus  and  take  their  own 
chances  as  to  life  of  ties. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  German  specifications  for  creo- 
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sote,  and  to  the  amount  of  chloride  of  zinc   injected   in  connection 
therewith.     The  latter  amounts  to  ^  lb.  dry,  per  cubic  foot. 

The  leading  features  of  tie  treatment  in  Europe  are,  therefore,  the 
following: 

1.  Close  inspection  of  raw  ties,  rejecting  all  defects. 

2.  Thorough  seasoning  for  6  to  12  months  before  treatment. 

3.  Constant  testing  of  chemicals;  strength,  purity,  etc. 

4.  Injection  of  liberal  quantities  of  the  cliemicals. 

5.  Minute  care  in  all  the  stages  of  impregnation. 

6.  Drying  the  ties  after  injection. 

7.  Methods  of  fastenings  sui^erior  to  our  own. 

8.  Deep  ballast,  and  thorough  drainage. 

9.  Marking  with  dating  nails,  and  careful  records. 

United   States. 

Thus  it  ajjpears  that  the  Europeans  are  now  getting  a  longer 
service  out  of  their  ties  than  is  obtained  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Curtis  having  shown,  in  his  paper*  read  before  this  Society  May  17th, 
1899,  that  an  average  life  of  10  to  12  years  is  being  obtained  by  the  use 
of  zinc  chloride  in  this  country.  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  life 
of  15  to  30  years  by  the  iise  of  creosote,  but  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
figures  given,  that  this  would  cost  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  zinc 
chloride.  Thus,  at  present  prices,  it  would  cost  45  cents  each  to 
creosote  according  to  English  j^ractice,  and  15  to  16  years'  life  would 
be  obtained;  it  would  cost  about  85  cents  each  to  creosote  after  the 
best  French  or  German  practice,  and  27  to  30  years'  life  would  be  ob- 
tained in  thoroughly  drained  ballast;  but  it  would  not  be  economical 
to  spend  such  sums  upon  ties  costing  20  to  40  cents  each  untreated, 
while  it  is  economical  to  sjsend  them  upon  ties  costing  from  90  cents 
to  $1.50  each  abroad. 

We  must  be  content,  therefore,  either  to  allow  our  cheap  ties  to 
decay  in  the  good  old  way,  or  to  adopt  for  the  present  some  of  the 
cheaper  and  inferior  methods  which  will  produce  shorter  lives  than 
obtained  in  Europe.  By  the  light  of  past  experience,  those  cheaper 
methods  may  be  said  to  be  three  in  number:  1st,  straight  Burnettiz- 
ing;  2d,  the  zinc-tannin  process,  and  3d,  the  zinc-creosote  process. 
*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xlii,  p.  288. 
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The  writer  is  satisfied  that  the  zinc-tannin  process,  as  modified  by 
himself  in  1896,  is  superior  to  straight  Bnrnettizing,  and  that  the 
record  of  the  next  few  years  will  demonstrate  this,  yet  he  is  desirous 
of  doing  still  better  work,  and  he  went  abroad  chiefly  to  investigate 
the  zinc-creosote  process.  He  now  thinks  that  it  is  probably  superior 
to  the  zinc-tannin  process,  although  part  of  the  greater  life  shown  by 
records  is  attributable  to  other  causes,  such  as  the  better  ballast  and 
drainage,  and  the  better  modes  of  fastening,  as  well  as  the  climatic 
conditions.  There  are,  however,  some  serious  difliculties  to  be  over- 
come before  the  process  can  be  introduced  here.  Suitable  tar-oil,  as 
described  in  the  specifications  of  Appendix  C,  is  just  now  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price,  so  high  that  the  freight,  the  leakage  and  the  cost  of 
the  barrels  render  the  cost  almost  prohibitory.  The  writer  took  over 
with  him  two  samples  of  American  creosote  from  different  makers, 
and  had  them  analyzed  in  Berlin,  where  they  were  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Riitgers'  chemist  quite  unfit  for  tie  jsreserving  by  the  zinc-creosote 
process.  The  writer  brought  back  samples  of  the  German  tar-oil,  and 
is  now  endeavoring  to  procure  a  similar  product  in  this  country.  He 
is  also  investigating,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  merits  of  various  new  pro- 
cesses which  are  being  advanced  from  time  to  time,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  some  method  which  he  can  recommend. 

The  principal  dilemma,  with  reference  to  new  processes,  is  the  fact 
that  it  takes  half  a  business  lifetime  (15  to  18  years)  to  ascertain 
beyond  peradventure  whether  an  antiseptic  or  a  method  is  thoroughly 
efficient  to  preserve  ties  in  the  track;  yet  it  may  be  possible  by  isolat- 
ing the  bacteria  and  fungi  which  are  most  destructive  to  wood,  and 
inoculating  chips  and  shavings  with  the  cultures,  to  draw  some  ap- 
proximate conclusions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  railroads  shall  give  trial  orders  to  the  various 
parties  who  off'er  plaiTsible  processes,  and  then  expose  the  treated  ties 
in  such  locations  as  admit  of  careful  record  and  watching  of  the 
results. 

The  principal  new  processes  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Greo-Resinate  Process. — This  process  was  described  in  a 
paper  presented  to  this  Society  by  F.  A.  Kummer,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  on  June  6th,  1900.*  He  proposes  the  use  of  creosote  and  resin, 
both  preservative  substances,  to  which  a  small  percentage  of  formal- 

*  Transact  ions.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xliv,  p.  181. 
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dehyde  is  to  be  added.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  latter  vola- 
tile substance  will  stay  in  the  wood,  but  the  process  is  well  worth 
trying,  provided  sufficient  quantities  of  the  chemicals  are  injected. 

2.  The  Water-Creosote  Process. — This  consists  in  injecting  an  emul- 
sion of  creosote  and  water,  and  is  being  experimented  with  in  Berlin. 
The  writer  expects  to  have  samples  sent  to  him  this  year. 

3.  The  Hasselman  Process.  — This  consists  in  boiling  the  wood  in  a 
solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  with  alumina  and 
"  Kainit."  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  and  some  ties  pre- 
pared in  that  way  have  now  been  three  years  in  the  yard  tracks  in 
Berlin.  Works  have  been  started  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  work  this 
process. 

4.  The  Allardyce  Process. — This  consists  in  the  injection  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  followed  by  a  second  injection  of  tar-oil.  A  similar  process 
was  patented  by  the  late  J.  P.  Card,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  1882, 
but  neither  he  nor  the  writer,  who  subsequently  became  his  i^artner, 
ever  succeeded  in  doing  good  and  regular  work  therewith,  notwith- 
standing many  experiments. 

5.  The  Naphthenic  Acid  Process. — This  consists  in  injecting  the  wood 
with  a  solution  of  cojjper  which  has  been  dissolved  in  an  acid  obtained 
by  a  peculiar  process  in  the  distillation  of  Russian  petroleum.  It  is 
stated  to  be  theoretically  effective  and  cheap,  but  American  petroleum 
differs  so  much  from  the  Russian  in  chemical  constituents,  that  it 
is  yet  a  question  whether  the  naphthenic  acid  can  be  produced  in 
this  coxmtry. 

Laboratory  tests  are  sometimes  misleading.  They  show,  for  instance, 
that  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  copper,  as  antiseptics,  are 
superior  to  chloride  of  zinc,  and  yet  the  latter  j^reserves  ties  better. 
So  with  carboHc  acid,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Boulton  to  be  less  effi- 
cient than  the  heavy  oils  of  creosote.  Such  criticism,  however,  does 
not  ajjply  to  the  laboratory  tests  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
materials  used,  and  there  are  three  features  of  the  European  practice 
which  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  in  this  country.  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  careful  testing,  chemically,  of  the  antiseptics  to  be  injected. 

2.  The  uniform  injection  of  the  wood  with  stated  and  liberal  quan- 
tities of  the  antiseptics. 

3.  The  adequate  seasoning  of  the  wood  before  treatment.     This  is 
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now  generally  neglected  in  tlie  United  States,  and  yet  it  is  the  most 
important  requirement  in  obtaining  good  results,  for,  otherwise,  the 
antiseptic  will  not  be  uniformly  distributed,  and  some  jjortions  of  the 
ties  will  decay  before  others. 

Originally,  at  the  works  of  the  writer,  ties  were  treated  in  the  order 
of  their  arrival,  and  without  regard  to  their  condition.  The  result  was 
that  in  6  or  7  years  some  were  found  to  decay  much  in  advance  of 
others.  Experiments,  made  by  weighing  considerable  numbers  of  indi- 
vidual ties  before  and  after  treatment,  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
were  great  differences  in  the  absorption,  and  in  later  years  arriving  ties 
have  been  tested,  sorted  out,  and  seasoned  in  case  of  need,  so  as  to 
obtain  uniformity  of  treatment,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
absorption  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  now  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  it  was  14  years  ago. 

From  his  experience,  the  writer  is  satisfied  that  if  the  ties  are 
injected  with  reasonable  uniformity  and  with  the  equivalent  of  J  lb.  of 
dry  zinc-chloride  to  the  cubic  foot,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  straight 
Burnettizing  makes  them  last  10  to  12  years  in  the  track,  with  ordin- 
ary exposure;  while  perhaps  half  of  that  quantity  will  produce  the 
same  result  in  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
new  zinc-tannin  process  will  impart  to  them  a  life  of  12  to  14  years, 
and  the  zinc-creosote  process  may  extend  this  to  14  or  16  years. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  work 
must  be  well  and  skillfully  done,  for,  otherwise,  the  results  are  sure 
to  be  disappointing. 
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LONDON,  BRIGHTON  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Specification  and  Conditions  of  Contract  for  Creosoted  Redwood 

Sleepers. 

1.  This  proi^osed  contract  is  for  tlie  supply  and  delivery  of 

sleei^ers  at  Deptf ord  Wharf, 

sleej^ers  at  Newhaven  Wharf, 

or  any  less  number  that  the  Directors  may  decide  to  accept. 

2.  The  dimensions  are  to  be  the  customary  9- ft.  length  (say  8H  ft.) 
10  by  5  ins.  rectangular,  cut  from  square  blocks  out  of  Avhich  neither 
more  nor  less  than  two  sleej^ers  can  be  sawn  (no  centers  will  be 
accepted). 

3.  The  quality  shall  be  the  best  Baltic  redwood  fir  in  good  condi- 
tion, free  from  shakes,  dead  knots,  and  other  defects. 

4.  Sixty  ijer  cent,  of  the  sleejjers  to  have  on  one  side  a  flat  surface 
not  less  than  9  ins.  wide  throughout  the  length,  and  the  remainder  to 
have  on  that  side  a  flat  surface  not  less  than  8  ins.  wide  throughout  the 
length.  All  sleepers  to  have  a  flat  surface  not  less  than  10  ins.  wide  on 
the  other  side  with  sharj)  edges  throughout  the  length. 

5.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  sleepers  to  have  not  less  than  81  ins.  and 
the  remainder  not  less  than  7  ins.  diameter  of  heart  at  both  ends. 

6.  The  blocks  from  which  the  sleepers  are  cut  must  be  of  last 
autumn's  deflotation  at  the  port  of  shipment;  any  delivered  of  an  ear- 
lier deflotation  will  be  rejected. 

7.  The  sleepers  are  to  be  cut  and  stacked  from  four  to  six  months 
(or  until  they  are  considered  sufficiently  di-y  by  the  Company's  Engi- 
neer or  his  Inspector)  before  they  are  creosoted.  They  are  to  be  adzed 
to  a  true  i^lane  for  a  width  of  17  ins.  at  each  end  for  the  chair  seating, 
and  4:')^Q,  or  such  other  percentage  as  may  be  required,  are  to  be  bored 
with  eight  holes,  namely,  two  Ig^  ins.  diameter  at  each  end  (for  tre- 
nails) and  two  |  in.  diameter  at  each  end  (for  spikes).  A  temjalate, 
showing  the  i^osition  of  these  holes,  will  be  provided  by  the  Company, 
and  the  Contractors  must  bore  the  holes  exact  to  it,  and  jierfectly  true 
through  the  sleepers. 

8.  The  sleepers  will  be  inspected  at  the  Contractor's  wharf  before 
being  creosoted,  and  the  Engineer  shall  have  power,  personally  or  by 
deputy,  to  reject  any  sleepers  he  may  consider  inferior,  either  in  qual- 
ity of  timber  or  from  any  deviation  from  the  specification,  and  his 
decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final. 
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9.  The  sleepers,  when  sufficiently  dry,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  ■wrought- 
iron  cylinder,  and  when  closed  a  vacuum  is  to  be  created  by  air-pumps. 
The  creosote,  at  a  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.,  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  exhausted  cylinder,  and  afterward  maintained  there  by  pumping 
at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  120  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  sleepers 
are  to  be  kept  under  this  pressure  until  each  sleeper  has  absorbed  at 
least  3  galls,  of  creosote  on  the  average,  the  quantity  to  be  ascertained  by 
weighing.*  Any  charge  of  sleepers  not  giving  the  average  impregna- 
tion of  at  least  3  galls,  to  be  returned  to  the  cylinder  for  further  treat- 
ment. 

10.  The  creosote  to  be  a  pure  coal-tar  distillate  of  the  very  best 
quality,  free  from  water  and  all  impurities,  and  on  analysis  to  give  the 
following  results: — 

To  be  entirely  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.,  and 
remain  so  on  cooling  to  93  degrees. 

To  contain  not  less  than  25 "f^'  of  constituents  that  do  not  dis- 
til over  at  a  temperature  of  600°  Fahrenheit. 

To  yield,  to  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  not  less  than  6%  by 
volume  of  tar  acids. 

The  sjjecific  gravity  at  90^  Fahr.  to  range  between  1.040  and 
1.065,  water  being  taken  as  1.000  at  the  same  temperature. 

11.  The  Contractor  is  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each 
delivery  of  the  creosote  oil  iised,  in  the  terms  of  the  Specification,  and 
the  Engineer  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  samj)les  of  the  oil  from  time 
to  timeandhave  the  same  tested,  the  Contractor  paying  the  cost  of  the 
analysis  to  the  extent  of  one  analysis  for  each  10  000  sleepers.  Any 
additional  analysis  to  be  made  at  the  Company's  expense. 

12.  Delivery  shall  be  made  alongside  the  Company's  New  Haven 
and  Deptford  wharves,  at  either  of  the  rates  mentioned  below,  at  the 
option  of  the  Company's  Storekeeper,  until  the  Contract  is  comj^leted. 
Delivery  at  Deptford  will  be  taken  by  open  barges  containing  not 
more  than  1  800  sleepers  each.  The  craft  to  take  regular  turns  for  dis- 
charging, and  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Comjiany's  wharves: — 

At  Deptford — To  commence and 

continue  at  the  rate  of sleepers  per  week. 

At  Newhaven — To  commence and 

continue  at  the  rate  of sleepers  per  week. 

13.  Should  the  Contractor  fail  to  deliver  the  sleepers,  or  any  por- 
tion of  them,  as  stipulated  in  Condition  No.  12,  the  Directors  may 
cancel  the  Contract  or  the  residue  thereof,  and  obtain  other  supplies 
in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit,  and  the  Contractor  shall  pay  to  the 
Company  any  extra  cost  and  expenses  incurred  by  such  failure,  or  the 

*  In  practice  one  trolley  is  weighed  out  of  each  charge.— O.  C. 
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Directors  may  deduct  the  amount  from  any  sum  then  due  or  becoming 
due  to  the  Contractor. 

14.  The  shipping  port  or  ports  must  be  named  in  the  Tender;  and 
if  more  than  one  port,  the  number  of  sleepers  proposed  to  be  shijoped 
at  each  port  must  also  be  given.  Bills  of  lading  to  be  produced  by  the 
Contractor  when  required. 

15.  The  price  per  slee^jer  is  to  include  every  charge  except  wharf- 
age and  landing  at  the  Company's  wharves. 

16.  For  sleepers  delivered  and  approved  during  one  month,  pay- 
ment will  be  made  at  the  Company's  next  monthly  jmy  day  by  cash, 
less  2^%  discount,  provided  the  Company  have  no  claim  on  the  Con- 
tractor as  specified  in  Condition  No.  13.  In  case  of  any  dispute  aris- 
ing between  the  Contractor  and  the  Company  or  their  agents  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Contract,  the 
decision  of  the  Company's  Engineer  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
all  iDai'ties. 

17.  The  Contractor  shall,  if  required,  enter  into  and  sign  a  formal 
Contract  with  the  Directors,  and  find  good  and  sufficient  surety  to 
guarantee  its  proj^er  fulfilment;  the  exjjense  of  such  Contract  and 
Bond  to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

18.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

19.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  returned  by  post,  addressed  to  "The 
Secretary,  L.,  B.  &  S.  C.  R.,  London  Bridge,  S.  E.,"  and  must  reach 

him  not  later  than  first  post  on 

endorsed  on  the  outside  cover  "  Tender  for  Sleej^ers." 

Signed, 


Storekeeper. 
■Geneeai,  Stokes  Office, 
New  Cboss,  S.  E. 
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NOETHEKN    EAILWAY    COMPANY, 
FEANCE. 


Specifications. — 1893. 

For  fiirnisliing  beech  ties  of  usual  shape,  creosoted  by  the  new 
"Ely the"  process,  called  Theriiio-Carbolization. 

Article  1. — The  present  specifications  refer  to  the  furnishing  of 
ordinary  ties  for  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  tracks  upon  the 
Company's  various  lines. 

Article  2. — The  ties  shall  be  of  beech,  creosoted  by  the  new 
"  Blythe  "  process  (called  Thermo-Carbolization). 

Article  3. — The  ties  shall  be  rectangular,  or  present  one  of  the 
sections  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 


<■ — ^min.  1.1  ins. — ■> 


< minim  um  7.5  to  9  ins. — 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

The  top  and  bottom  faces  shall  be  sawed,  the  sides  may  be  hewed. 

The  bottom  face,  which  rests  on  the  ballast,  shall  be  square  edged; 
the  two  lateral  sides  shall  be  without  wane,  for  a  minimum  height  of 
2  ins.  The  top  face  shall  be  at  least  4.4  ins.  wide  in  the  middle,  and 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  tie. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  ties  shall  be  as  follows: 

Length  (2.60  m.) 8.53  ft. 

Width  (0.26  m.) 10.2    ins. 

Thickness  (0.13  m.) 5.1      " 

Article  4. — The  ties  shall  be  practically  straight.  If  bowed  side- 
ways the  incurvation  shall  not  be  more  than  .fo-  of  the  whole  length. 
All  ties  will  be  rejected  whose  bottom  face  is  longitudinally  bowed, 
being  either  convex  or  concave. 

The  ties  shall  be  sawed  oflf  square  at  the  ends. 

Article  5. — The  beech  wood  must  be  perfectly  sound  and  of  the 
best  quality.     It  shall  be  neither  heart-shaken,  nor  frost-split,  nor 
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Torasliy,  nor  worm-eaten.  It  shall  be  exemjit  from  doziness,  rotten 
knots,  cracks,  splits,  bad  knots,  red-heart  or  any  other  defect.  The 
trees  shall  be  felled  between  the  1st  of  November  and  the  end  of 
March.  They  shall  be  worked  up  into  ties  continuously,  which  work 
shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  April.  Timber  will  be  refused  which 
has  been  felled  before  the  1st  of  November,  or  not  worked  up  before 
May  1st. 

All  the  ties  shall  be  completely  barked.  As  fast  as  the  ties  are  made 
they  must  be  piled  np  carefully,  cob-fashion.  The  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Company  reserves  the  right  of  jautting  on  inspectors  to  follow  up 
the  felling  and  manufacture  of  the  ties  at  various  points. 

Article  6. — The  untreated  ties  will  all  be  most  carefully  inspected, 
both  as  to  quality  and  dimensions.  Those  accepted  will  be  stamped 
at  the  ends  with  the  Company's  marking  hammer. 

All  the  sticks  with  any  dimensions  less  than  the  limits  stated  in 
Article  3  will  be  rejected.  Those  with  greater  dimensions  than 
required  may  be  accepted,  but  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  over- 
size, the  ties  being  purchased  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  the  cubic 
meter. 

If  a  tie  of  good  quality,  and  otherwise  acceptable,  shows  a  crack 
likely  to  sjiread  open,  the  Contractor  shall  bolt  the  two  i^arts  together, 
or  insert  an  S  in  the  end,  at  his  own  expense.  Every  tie  split  open  at 
the  end  for  its  whole  width  or  thickness  shall  be  rejected. 

The  rejected  ties  will  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  Contractor  at  the 
point  of  inspection;  they  will  be  so  marked  as  to  preclude  them  from 
being  again  offered  for  insjaection. 

Article  7. — The  untreated  ties  must  be  well  seasoned  before  prepa- 
ration, and,  so  far  as  possible,  adzed  and  bored  by  the  Comjiany,  to  fit 
the  rails  and  the  lag  screws.  The  seasoning  will  be  tested  by  weighing 
a,  number  of  ties  haphazard.  The  weight  of  the  timber,  thus  ascer- 
tained, must  not  be  more  than  46.7  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Article  8. — The  ties  will  be  injected  with  creosote  by  the  new 
"  Blythe  "  process,  called  "  Thermo-Carbolization."  In  this  process 
the  ties  are  subjected  to  the  two  following  operations: 

1.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  boiler  plate  and  subjected  to 
a  current  of  steam  mixed  with  creosote  oil  vapor  for  a  length  of  time 
suflBcient  to  insure,  during  the  second  operation,  the  absorption  of  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  creosote. 

2.  The  cylinder  containing  the  ties  is  then  filled  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  crude  creosote.  This  liquid,  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  at  least  140^  Fahr.,  is  compressed  in  the  cylinder  by  steam  to  five 
atmospheres  from  the  generator,  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time  so 
that  the  total  quantity  of  creosote  injected  into  the  wood,  both  as  a 
vapor  and  as  a  liquid,  shall  be  at  least  24.4  lbs.*  per  tie. 


*  Since  increased  to  35.2  lbs.  per  tie. 
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If  the  Engineer  of  the  Company  deems  it  advisable  to  increase  this 
quantity  of  creosote,  the  Contractor  will  comply  with  the  indications 
which  he  may  receive  relating  thereto. 

Article  9. — The  creosote  shall  consist  of  the  mixture  of  volatile  prod- 
ucts heavier  than  water  distilled  from  coal-tar  produced  by  gas- 
works. It  shall  contain  at  least  ^%  of  carbolic  acid,  or  of  analogous 
products  soluble  in  caustic  soda.  It  shall  be  entirely  soluble  in  ben- 
zine, and  completely  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  122°  Fahrenheit.  It 
must,  moreover,  conform  to  the  samples  which  the  Contractor  shall 
submit  to  the  Company's  Engineer. 

The  Contractor  shall  specify  from  what  gas-works  each  shipment 
of  creosote  is  received. 

Article  10. — The  Company  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  the  opera- 
tions relative  to  the  inspection  of  the  wood,  through  an  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Engineer.  Such  Inspector  shall  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  thoroiigh  application  of  the  "Blythe"  process,  shall  keep 
accounts  of  the  wood  injected,  and  shall  verify  the  results  of  the  in- 
jection. He  will  report,  upon  a  special  blank,  the  following  points 
for  each  operation : 

1.  The  length  of  time  of  application  of  the  mixed  steam  and  oils 
coming  from  the  vaporizer,  as  well  as  the  final  pressure  in  this  opera- 
tion, which  must  be  at  least  five  atmosj)heres. 

2.  The  time  occupied  in  filling  the  cylinder  with  crude  creosote, 
the  final  pressure  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  absorbed  during  this 
operation. 

3.  The  quantity  of  crude  creosote  introduced  in  the  vaporizer  and 
in  the  lower  reservoir.  This  quantity  shall  not  be  less,  for  ten  con- 
secutive operations,  than  an  average  of  24.2  lbs.  per  tie  injected. 

4.  Finally,  the  inspector  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  total 
quantity  of  creosote  which  the  Contractor  shall  receive  at  the  works 
for  injection,  so  as  to  check  the  amount  of  liquid  absorbed  during 
each  season's  work. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company  reserves,  moreover,  the  right 
of  using  any  other  checks  which  he  may  deem  desirable  to  control 
the  quantity  of  creosote  injected  into  the  wood,  either  as  a  mixture 
of  vapors  or  in  the  liquid  state. 

The  royalties  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Blythe  or  others  for  the  use  of  the 
patents,  etc.,  will  be  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Contractor,  who  guaran- 
tees the  Company  against  any  claim  of  this  nature. 

All  experiments  made  by  the  Comjiany  to  ascertain  whether  the 
creosote  is  of  good  quality,  and  if  the  injection  of  the  wood  is  com- 
plete, shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Contractor. 

Article  11. — Upon  being  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder  the  ties  shall 
be  inspected  one  by  one  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  injection  is 
homogeneous  and  whether  the  quantity  of  24.2   lbs.  has  been  duly 
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absorbed  by  each.  This  last  verification  shall  be  efi'ected  as  described 
in  Section  3  of  Article  10. 

Such  ties  as  may  be  incompletely  injected,  a  fact  which  shall  be 
established  by  cutting  into  them  with  a  gouging  adze,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  a  second  operation,  or  even  to  a  third,  after  which  they  may 
be  declared,  in  case  of  need,  as  unfit  for  injection,  and  finally  rejected, 
as  well  as  those  ties  which  may  be  deformed  by  the  action  of  heat  in 
the  cylinder. 

The  Contractor  shall  make  no  extra  charge  for  these  repeatings  of 
treatment,  and  shall,  moreover,  either  insert  a  bolt  or  an  S  into  any 
tie  which  shall  split  during  the  treatment. 

The  ties  accepted  shall  be  counted  and  either  immediately  loaded 
on  cars  or  piled  up  at  some  point  designated  by  the  Company's  agent. 
The  ties  rejected  shall  receive  a  special  mark  at  the  rail  seat  and  will 
be  piled  at  special  points  to  be  indicated  to  the  Contractor.  These 
ties  shall  only  be  taken  away  upon  authority  given  by  the  Engineer 
of  the  Company,  who  may  hold  them  until  the  season's  contract  is 
filled,  so  as  to  avoid  their  being  again  presented  for  inspection  by 
agents. 

Article  12  * — The  final  acceptance  of  the  ties  shall  only  take  place 
six  months  after  the  full  delivery  of  the  season's  contract. 

Until  this  final  acceptance  the  Company  reserves  the  right  of  reject- 
ing any  ties  which  may  possess  defects  not  detected  upon  a  first  in- 
spection, or  which  may  split  by  reason  of  a  bad  quality  of  wood. 

The  ties  so  rejected  will  be  surrendered  to  the  Contractor  at  the 
jDoint  of  delivery,  who  shall  either  deduct  them  from  his  bill  or  furnish 
other  ties  if  required  by  the  Company. 

Article  13. — The  Contractor  shall  be  governed,  save  in  such  modifi- 
cations as  result  from  the  present  specifications,  by  the  clauses  and  gen- 
eral conditions  imposed  upon  contractors  doing  work  for  the  Northern 
Kailway  Company,  through  the  Rules  drawn  up  September  26th,  1892, 
by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  Chief  Engineer  of 
Maintenance  of  Way,  approved  October  21st,  1892,  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  said  Company,  and  registered  in  Paris  the  28th  of  the 
same  month. 

*  The  same  contractor  furnishes  the  ties  and  treats  them. 
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IMPERIAL  RAILWAYS  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE, 
GERMANY. 


Speciptcations  for  Impregnating  Wooden  Railroad  Ties. — 1898. 

Section  1. — For  i^ine  ties,  the  impregnating  fluid  is  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  with  an  addition  of  coal-tar  oil  containing  carbolic 
acid;  for  beech  or  oak  ties  hot  coal-tar  oil  containing  carbolic  acid 
must  be  used. 

Section  2. — The  process  of  impregnating  by  chloride  of  zinc  solu- 
tion, with  addition  of  coal-tar  oil  containing  carbolic  acid,  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

1.  Steaming  of  the  ties. 

2.  Production  of  a  partial  vacuum  and  admission  of  the  impreg- 

nating fluid. 

3.  Comj)ression  (forcing  in)  of  the  imj^regnating  fluid. 

The  ties  are  loaded  on  iron  cars,  which  are  i^ushed  into  the  im- 
pregnating cylinder,  this  is  closed  air-tight,  and  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  steam;  steaming  is  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  condition  of  the  ties. 
The  admission  of  steam  into  the  impregnating  cylinder  must  be  regu- 
lated in  such  manner,  that  an  inside  pressure  of  1.5  atmospheres  (22 
lbs.  per  square  inch)  above  air  jjressure  is  reached  within  30  minutes. 
For  dry  ties  it  will  sufiice  to  maintain  this  pressure  in  the  imiiregnat- 
ing  cylinder  for  30  minutes  longer,  but  for  green  ties  it  should  be  kept 
up  for  another  hour.  For  dry  ties,  therefore,  the  steaming  takes  at 
least  1  hour,  while  for  green  ties  at  least  1^  hours  are  necessary.  A 
gauge  attached  to  the  cylinder  indicates  existence  of  the  specified 
pressure.  The  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  must  be  opened 
on  admitting  the  steam,  in  order  that  the  air  contained  in  it  may  be 
driven  out,  but  should  be  closed  when  steam  begins  to  blow  out. 
This  valve  should  be  ojaened  repeatedly,  as  fast  as  steam  condenses; 
open  it  at  least  every  half-hour  to  draw  ofi"  the  water,  and  for  the 
last  time  just  before  exhausting  the  air.  When  steaming  is  finished, 
the  steam  remaining  in  the  impregnating  cylinder  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

After  steam  is  discharged  a  partial  vacuum  is  jsroduced  in  the 
cylinder  containing  the  ties,  until  the  vacuum  gauge  shows  at  the 
least  a  column  of  mercury  of  60  cm.  (23.6  ins.);   this  partial  vacuum 
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must  be  maintained  for  ten  minutes.  On  expiration  of  this  time, 
while  continually  preserving  the  partial  vacuum,  allow  the  impregnat- 
ing fluid,  which  meanwhile  has  been  prepared  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
heated  to  at  least  65-  Cent.  (149"  Fahr.),  to  enter  the  impregnating 
•cylinder,  filling  it  entirely.  To  prepare  the  impregnating  fluid,  add 
while  heating,  1  kgr.  of  coal-tar  oil  to  every  15  kgr.  (6|/o)  of  the  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chloride. 

To  insure  as  perfect  a  mixture  of  the  solution  of  zinc  chloride  with 
the  coal-tar  oil  as  possible,  an  effective  stirring  apparatus,  combined 
with  injection  of  steam  and  air,  must  be  applied. 

Next,  a  pressure  pump  is  used  to  exert  an  excess  of  seven  atmos- 
pheres above  air  jjressure.  This  pressure  to  be  maintained  for  not 
less  than  30  minutes;  if  necessary,  continue  it  for  a  longer  time, 
until  the  ties  have  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  impregnating  fluid  as 
specified  hereafter.     The  impregnating  fluid  is  then  run  oflf. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  solution  intended  for  impregnating  must  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  foreign  substances,  and  there  must  be 
no  free  acid.  An  admixture  of  other  metals,  notably  iron,  can  only 
be  allowed  in  a  very  slight  percentage  and  only  if  it  cannot  be  avoided 
in  the  manufacture.  The  solution  must  have  a  strength  of  3.5° 
Beaiame  =  1.0244  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  15°  Cent.  (59° 
Fahr.).     The  solution  contains  1.26"o  of  metallic  zinc. 

The  coal-tar  oil  used  must  not  contain  over  1^„  °^  oils  that  boil 
below  1253  Cent.  (257^  Fahr.).  It  must  be  so  little  volatile  that 
its  boiling  point  lies  mainly  between  150°  and  400^  Cent.  (302  '  and 
752°  Fahr.).  In  no  case  is  it  jsermissible  to  have  more  than  25/(^  of  its 
weight  volatilized  below  235°  Cent.  (455°  Fahr.).  It  must  contain  at 
least  20  to  25%"  of  acid  substances  (creosote  or  oils  resembling  carbolic 
acid)  that  are  soluble  in  caustic  lye  of  soda  of  1.15  specific  gravity. 
The  coal-tar  oil  must  be  entirely  liquid  at  +  15°  Cent.  (59°  Fahr.), 
and  as  much  as  possible  free  from  najihthaline,  so  that  on  evaporation 
(fractional  distillation)  produced  in  a  glass  vessel  in  groups  of  50° 
each,  it  shall  leave  a  residue  of  not  more  than  5%  of  naphthaline.  Its 
specific  gravity  should  not  be  less  than  1.020  at  a  temperature  of  -f- 
15°  Cent.  (59°  Fahr.)  and  should  not  exceed  1.055.  To  remove  such 
impurities  from  the  impregnating  fluid  as  are  due  to  the  process, 
suitable  settling  (clarifying)  apparatus  should  be  provided. 

The  Contractor  is  required  to  report  where  he  obtains  his  supplies 
of  zinc-chloride  solution  and  of  coal-tar  oil,  intended  for  use,  and  to 
furnish  samples  of  the  same  to  the  Supply  Office  of  the  Imperial  Rail- 
ways at  Strassburg  in  Alsace  before  commencing  to  impregnate.  He 
■will  be  permitted  to  jjurchase  the  solution  of  zinc  chloride  and  the 
carbolized  oil  of  coal-tar  only  from  such  factories  whose  samples  have 
been  approved  by  the  Management  of  the  Railways.  The  Railway 
^Management  reserves  the  right  to  test  the  fluids  used  at  any  time. 
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It  is  specified  that  the  average  absorption  of  impregnating  fluid 
contained  in  every  charge  of  the  cylinder  shall  be  the  following: 

A.  Absorj)tion  of  35  kgr.  (77  lbs.)  for  each  tie  of  the  first  class^ 

length  of  2.70  m.  (8.85  ft.). 

B.  Absorption  of  26  kgr.  (57  lbs.)  for  each  tie  of  the   second 

class,  length  of  2.50  m.  (8.2  ft.). 

C.  Absorption  of  310  kgr.   per  cubic  meter  (19  lbs.  per  cubie 

foot*)  for  ties  of  other  dimensions. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  impregnating  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
ties,  the  following  method  must  be  adopted: 

Weigh  all  ties  on  a  platform  scale  jalaced  under  roof  immediately 
before  steaming  them,  and  again  after  impregnating  when  dripping 
has  ceased.  The  diflference  in  weights  equals  amount  of  impregnating 
fluid  absorbed.  A  deduction  of  15  pfennigs  per  10  kgr.  (16  cents  per 
100  lbs.)  will  be  made  for  shortage  shown  by  this  weighing  test.  In 
case  the  shortage  amounts  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  absorption 
specified,  the  impregnation  must  be  repeated.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  weighing  shows  that  the  ties  have  absorbed  more  than  the  amount 
specified,  a  bonus  of  15  pfennigs  for  every  10  kgr.  (16  cents  -per  lOQ 
lbs.)  will  be  paid  for  such  increase,  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent. 

Section  3. — The  work  of  impregnating  with  hot  carbolized  oil  of 
coal-tar  {i.  e.,  oil  of  coal-tar  containing  carbolic  acid)  must  be  divided 
into  two  parts. 

1.  Drying  of  the  ties,  /.  e. ,  withdrawing  water  from  them. 

2.  Introduction  of  oil  of  coal-tar  under  pressure. 

The  ties  are  run  into  the  impregnating  cylinder  and  this  is  closed 
air-tight.  Next,  a  partial  vacuum,  equal  to  at  least  60  cm.  (23.6  ins.) 
column  of  mercury,  is  jjroduced  in  the  impregnating  cylinder  and 
maintained  for  10  minutes,  and  thereupon,  while  keeping  up  the 
vacuum,  the  hot  oil  of  coal-tar  is  made  to  flow  in  until  it  rises  to  a 
level  that  will  prevent  sucking  over  by  the  air  pumps.  The  flowing 
in  of  the  coal-tar  oil  may  be  accomplished  all  at  once  or  at  intervals, 
according  to  the  dryness  of  the  ties.  While  thus  filling  up,  and  after- 
ward, the  coal-tar  is  heated  up  inside  the  cylinder  to  at  least  105-' 
Cent.  (221°  Fahr.),  but  not  higher  than  115°  Cent.  (239°  Fahr.),  by 
means  of  steam  coils.  This  heating  should  be  accomplished  during  a 
space  of  time  of  not  less  than  3  hours.  When  this  temperature  is 
reached  in  the  impregnating  cylinder,  it  must  be  kept  up  for  another 
hour,  either  with  or  without  the  partial  vacuum,  as  may  be  judged 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  ties  may  absorb  the  sjiecified  amount  of 
oil  of  coal-tar. 

The  impregnating  cylinder  is  connected  with  a  pipe  condenser  from 
the  instant  that  filling  with  hot  coal-tar  oil  commences,  and  all  the 

*3.5°  B.  corresponds  to  2.62,V  dry  zinc  chloride.  Hence,  19  X  2.62^  amounts  to  0.498"- 
lb.  of  dry  zinc  chloride  per  cubic  foot. — O.  C. 
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aqueous  vapors  driven  out  of  the  ties  are  condensed  in  this,  the  water 
being  carried  to  a  tank.  This  receiver  must  have  a  water  gauge  from 
which  one  can  read  oflf  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  ties. 

After  the  drying  of  the  ties  or  the  extraction  of  water  from  them  is 
finished,  the  impregnating  cylinder  is  filled  completely  and  the  press- 
ure pump  started,  which  must  produce  a  pressure  of  at  least  7  atmos- 
pheres. This  pressure  is  to  be  maintained  for  at  least  30  minutes  in 
treating  beech  ties  and  60  minutes  for  oak  ties,  unless  it  proves  neces- 
sary to  prolong  the  time  to  obtain  the  amount  of  absorption  specified. 
The  oil  of  coal-tar  is  then  drawn  off". 

The  coal-tar  oil  used  must  be  heavy  oil,  derived  from  the  distillation 
of  coal-tar,  of  greenish  black  color,  si^ecific  gravity  of  1.045  to  1.100  at 
15°  Cent.  (590  Fahr.),  boiling  point  between  150^  and  400=  Cent.  (302° 
and  752^  Fahr.). 

While  making  fractional  distillation  no  oils  must  pass  over  below 
150°  Cent.  (302^  Fahr.)  and  not  more  than  2b%  of  the  volume  at  tem- 
perature lip  to  235°  Cent.  (455°  Fahr.). 

The  coal-tar  oil  must  contain  by  volume  at  least  10%  of  carbolic 
acid  and,  at  a  temperature  of  15°  Cent.  (59°  Fahr.),  must  be  free  from 
naphthalene  and  show  no  sediment. 

To  determine  j^ercentage  of  carbolic  acid  apply  agitation  to  the  oils 
heated  to  400°  Cent.  (752°  Fahr.)  with  a  caustic  solution  of  soda  having 
specific  gravity  of  1.15.  The  difi'erence  in  volume  of  oil  before  and 
after  agitation  gives  percentage  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  Contractor  is  required  to  state  source  of  supj^ly  for  his  coal-tar 
oil  and  to  furnish  samples  to  the  Supply  Office  of  the  Imperial  Hall- 
ways at  Strassburg  before  he  commences  work  of  impregnation.  The 
coal-tar  oil  can  only  be  purchased  from  factories  whose  samples  have 
been  approved  by  the  Kailway  Management.  The  Railway  Manage- 
ment reserves  the  privilege  of  at  any  time  testing  the  coal-tar  oil  used. 

It  is  specified  that  the  average  absorj^tion  of  coal-tar  oil  for  every 
charge  of  the  cylinder  shall  be: 

a.  For  one  railroad  tie,  1st  class,  2.70  m.  (8.85  ft.)  long,  of  oak  wood, 
11  kgr.  (24  lbs.);  of  beech  wood,  36  kgr.  (79  lbs.). 

b.  For  one  railroad  tie,  2d  class,  2.50  m.  (8.20  ft.)  long,  of  oak  wood, 
8  kgr.  (18.6  lbs.);  of  beech  wood,  28  kgr.  (61.6  lbs.). 

c.  For  ties  of  other  dimensions  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.),  of  oak 
wood,  100  kgr.  (220  lbs.);  of  beech  wood,  325  kgr.  (715  lbs.). 

To  determine  the  amount  of  coal-tar  oil  absorbed  by  the  ties,  these 
are  weighed  before  the  imj^regnation  and  again  after  it,  when  dripping 
of  oil  has  ceased,  using  a  platform  scale  placed  under  a  roof.  The 
difference  in  weight  is  amount  of  coal-tar  oil  absorbed.  Correct  the 
weight  of  the  ties  before  imijregnation  by  deducting  from  it  weight  of 
water  delivered  by  condenser  to  the  tank  and  obtained  from  the  vapors 
distilled  while  drying  in  hot  coal-tar  oil,  as  weight  of  ties  is  reduced 
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to  this  extent  by  drying  process.  If  on  examination  it  is  proved 
that  absorption  amounts  to  less  than  five-sixths  of  that  sioecified,  the 
imi^regnation  must  be  rejjeated. 

For  every  shortage  in  coal-tar  oil  shown  by  above  test,  a  deduction 
of  50  jjfennigs  for  10  kgr.  (54.5  cents  per  100  lbs. )  will  be  made,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  absorption  will  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
rate,  a  maximum  of  15^  increase  being  the  limit  of  su.ch  payment. 

Section  4. — The  Contractor  is  required  to  give  eight  days'  notice  to 
the  Supply  Office  of  the  time  of  intended  commencing  to  impregnate 
ties,  in  order  that  the  office  may  send  an  official  to  supervise  same. 
This  official  must  be  freely  admitted  at  all  times  to  the  plant  of  the 
Contractor,  and  all  desired  information  miist  be  readily  furnished 
him.  The  Contractor  must  furnish  all  necessary  appliances,  appa- 
ratus and  labor  to  make  tests  without  charge. 

Section  5. — In  case  the  Contractor  does  not  supply  his  own  ties, 
the  parties  furnishing  them  will  be  required  to  deliver  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
the  station  nearest  to  the  impi'egnating  works,  provided  they  are 
shipjied  by  rail;  ties  delivered  by  wagon  or  other  conveyance  will  be 
delivered  loaded  at  storage  yards  of  the  factory  without  charge. 

The  hauling  of  ties  from  the  station  to  factory  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Contractor  for  impregnation.  He  has  also  to  provide 
for  unloading,  jjiling  and  handling  of  ties  as  per  regiilations.  The 
Contractor  will  be  paid  for  this  labor  the  amount  of  8  pfennigs  (1.92 
cents)  for  each  track  tie  and  4  pfennigs  (0.96  cent)  for  each  switch  tie 
of  1  m.  These  prices  cover  the  expense  of  labor  and  tools  required 
in  receiving  green  ties,  as  well  as  that  of  reloading  rejected  ties;  pay- 
ment for  a  tie  to  be  made  only  once. 

Section  6. — The  Contractor  for  impregnating  is  held  liable  for  all 
damages  and  loss  of  ties  that  may  occur  from  the  time  they  are 
delivered  to  him  at  the  railroad  station,  or  at  his  works,  as  long  as 
ties  remain  at  his  works.  This  liability  includes  losses  by  fire  occur- 
ring at  the  impregnation  works  and  by  theft  committed  while  ties 
remain  there.  The  Contractor  must  pay  the  value  of  all  missing  ties 
or  of  such  as  become  unserviceable  previous  to  their  return  after  im- 
pregnation, but  is  not  liable  for  splitting.  He  is,  however,  required 
to  furnish  without  charge  all  necessary  S-hooks  and  bolts  for  drawing 
together  the  cracks  occurring  during  storage,  and  has  to  drive  or  put 
these  in  according  to  directions  of  the  supervising  official. 

"When  ties  are  turned  over  to  the  Contractor  for  imj^regnation,  they 
are  already  supplie^  with  S-hooks  needed  to  draw  together  all  existing 
cracks.  Each  beech  track  tie  is  also  fitted  with  two  iron  bolts  running 
through  it,  about  10  cm.  (4  ins.),  from  each  end  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth.  It  is  his  duty,  therefore,  to  supply,  without  charge,  only 
such  S-liooks  and  bolts  as  may  be  needed  thereafter,  and  of  the  same 
kind,  and  to  fasten  them. 
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Section  7. — On  receiving  the  green  ties  they  must  be  piled  at  the 
factory  in  such  a  way  that  air  will  circulate  freely  around  each  one. 
Each  pile  only  to  have  length  and  breadth  equal  to  length  of  one  tie, 
and  must  contain  100  ties.  The  lowest  layer  of  ties  must  rest  on  solid 
supports,  so  that  they  will  never  touch  the  ground.  Storage  yards 
must  be  thoroughly  drained  and  have  ditches  if  needed.  Open  spaces 
are  to  be  left  between  the  piles,  which  spaces  must  measure  80  cm.  (32 
ins.)  in  one  direction  and  have  a  width  of  40  cm.  (16  ins.).  This  piling 
of  ties  must  be  finished  at  the  latest  in  14  days  from  receipt  of  same. 
Date  of  piling  t6  be  jslainly  marked  on  each  pile. 

For  delay  in  completing  impregnation  of  ties  beyond  time  fixed  by 
contract,  unless  previous  express  and  written  permission  of  the  Im- 
perial General  Management  has  been  obtained,  the  latter  will  collect  a 
penalty  from  Contractor  for  such  delay,  amounting  to  \%  of  the 
Contract  value  of  the  unfinished  impregnation  per  week  of  such 
delay. 

Section  9. — The  Railroad  Management  reserves  the  right  to  employ 
the  Contractor  for  impregnation  to  adze  surface  of  ties  in  places  for 
bed-plates  of  rails,  as  well  as  to  bore  holes  for  fastenings,  if  such  work 
becomes  necessary.  This  work  to  be  done  by  direction  of  supervising 
oflBcial  and  before  impregnating. 

Strassburg,  February ....  1898. 

Imperial  General  Management  of 
Railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Acknowledged :  The  preceding  contract  of 

this  day  the 1 

D 

Contractor. 
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TESTING  OF   IMPREGNATING   SOLUTIONS   FOR  IMPERIAL 
PRUSSIAN   RAILWAYS. 

For  the  impregnation  of  timber  there  are  at  present  two  products 
in  use:  1st,  chloride  of  zinc;  2d,  tar-oil. 

Testing  of  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  for  impregnating  purposes  will  be  manufact- 
ured as  a  concentrated  solution,  containing  about  50%  of  anhydrous 
chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  best  to  use  such  a  strong  solution  for  testing, 
and  for  that  purpose,  samples  are  to  be  taken  directly  from  the  ship- 
jjing  tank  or  carboy. 

The  zinc  chloride  solution  used  must  be  as  free  from  impurities  as 
possible,  particularly  from  iron  and  free  acid.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be 
determined  whether  or  not  iron  and  acid  are  present. 

Test  fob  Fkee  Acid. 

Twenty  grammes  (by  weight)  of  the  above  strong  zinc  chloride  solu- 
tion are  to  be  mixed  with  distilled  water;  the  whole  to  amount  to  100 
cu.  cm.  (by  measure),  the  mixture  to  be  well  shaken. 

a. — There  is  no  free  acid  present  if  the  mixture,  by  shaking,  be- 
comes cloudy,  and,  particularly  if  after  a  short  period  of  rest,  flakes 
settle  down,  which  will  again  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  (H  CI).  No  further  test  is  then 
required. 

b. — If,  after  shaking,  the  mixture  remains  clear,  then  an  excess  of 
acid  is  present,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing manipulation: 

Take  several  reagent  bottles  and  put  in  each  10  cu.  cm.  of  the 
above-described  mixture,  then  add  to  each  bottle  a  measured  succes- 
sively increasing  quantity  of  a  solution  of  one-tenth  normal  soda.  For 
example:  Add  to  the  first  reagent  bottle  0.1  cu.  cm.,  to  the  second  0.2 
cu.  cm.,  to  the  third  0.4  cu.  cm.,  and  so  on.  Shake  well  and  observe 
in  which  bottle  a  remaining  white  flaky  precipitation  will  settle.  The 
proportion  of  soda  which  lies  between  the  mixture  where  a  precipitation 
is  produced,  and  that  where  no  precipitation  is  produced,  exactly  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  free  acid  present  in  the  solution.  For  example, 
the  mixture  in  the  bottle  to  which  0.2  cu.  cm.  of  the  soda  solution 
was  added,  remains  clear,  while  in  the  following  reagent  bottle,  where 
0.4  cu.  cm.  soda  solution  was  added,  a  precipitation  is  produced;  then, 
0.3  cu.  cm.  soda  solution  is  exactly  the  quantity  corresponding  to 
the  free  acid  present  in  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution. 
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Should  there  be  required  for  this  test  more  than  0.4  cu.  cm.  of  the 
one-tenth  normal  soda  solution,  then  the  percentage  of  free  acid  is  too 
high  in  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  and  such  solution  must  not  be 
used  for  impregnation. 

Testing  for  Iron. 

Take  10  cu.  cm.  from  the  above-described  mixture  of  zinc  chloride 
solution  and  distilled  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  (H  N  Oj)  and  shake  well.  Divide  this  mixture  into  two 
equal  j^arts.  To  one  part,  without  diluting,  add  a  quantity  of  am- 
monia (N  H^  O  H)  and  shake  well.  If  this  mixtiire  remains  clear,  no 
iron  is  isresent.  Through  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  mixture,  more  or 
less  brown  flakes  will  j)recipitate,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  iron 
present.  Should  there  i^recipitate  in  the  mixture  a  quantity  of  gray- 
white  (not  brown)  flakes,  then  not  only  iron,  but  also  another  imjnirity 
(nearly  always  magnesia)  is  j^resent.  In  this  latter  case  a  more  com- 
plete test  has  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  the  zinc  chloride  solution 
must  be  sent  to  a  chemist.     But  this  case  will  happen  very  seldom. 

The  second  jjart  of  the  mixture  of  10  cu.  cm.  to  which  nitric  acid 
was  added,  should  be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  5  cu.  em.  of  a 
solution  of  10^^  yellow  jirussiate  of  potash  added,  the  whole  to  be 
well  shaken.  A  very  ample  precipitation  will  be  j^roduced,  which  will 
look  snow-white,  or  very  light  yellowish,  if  the  zinc  chloride  solution  is 
free  from  iron;  but  in  the  presence  of  iron  it  will  look  more  or  less 
blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  iron.  If  the  precijiitation  shows  a 
corn  flower  blue  color,  then  the  zinc  chloride  solution  surely  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  iron  and  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

To  avoid,  in  testing,  the  weighing  of  the  20  grammes  of  the  strong 
solution,  the  use  is  recommended  of  the  easier  method  of  measuring. 
First  find  the  specific  gravity,  at  15-'  Celsius,  of  the  strong  concen- 
trated zinc  chloride  solution.  The  quotient  of  this  si)ecific  gravity 
into  20  grammes  shows  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  which  must 
be  measured  off  and  which  represent  exactly  20  grammes  by  weight. 
For  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  strong  zinc  chloride  solution 
is  1.6,  then  1.6  divided  into  20  grammes  gives  the  number  of  cubic 

{-.—n  =   12.5    cu.    cm.  I 

to  be  used  for  testing  as  described  before. 


centimeters    (  , — i  =    12.5    cu.    cm.  )    which  have  to  be  measured  off 


Testing  of  Tar-Oil. 

At  a  temperature  of  20°  Celsius  the  tar-oil  must  be  limpid,  and  to 
test  it,  shake  the  tar-oil  well,  i^our  a  few  drops  on  a  folded  filter  paper, 
and  observe  whether  after  absorption  there  remain  undissolved  parti- 
cles on  top  of  the  paper.  If  the  amount  of  these  is  large,  the  tar  oil 
must  not  be  used  for  impregnation.       To  find  the  sjjecific  gravity,  the 
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tar-oil  must  be  heated,  or  cooled  o£f,  to  a  temperature  of  15°  Celsius; 
then  drop  slowly  an  hydrometer  into  the  same,  and  read  the  number 
at  the  surface  of  the  oil.  This  number  indicates  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  tar-oil  at  15°  Celsius;  small  variations  m  temperature  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  can  be  corrected  closely  enough  by  adding  or 
subtracting  3  to  the  figure  in  the  third  place  of  the  specific  gravity 
for  every  2^  variation  from  15°  Celsius. 

Labokatoky  Distillation  of  the  Tak-Oil. 

By  means  of  a  funnel,  102  cu.  cm.  of  tar-oil  at  about  15°  Celsius 
are  to  be  filled  into  a  retort,  a  thermometer  is  to  be  inserted,  but  in. 
such  a  manner  that  the  quicksilver  ball  shall  be  in  or  below  the  neck 
of  the  retort  but  shall  not  touch  the  oil,  or  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
same.  The  retort  must  be  heated  slowly,  until  all  the  water,  which 
is  contained  in  nearly  every  tar-oil,  is  evaporated.  Stronger  heat  can 
then  be  applied  to  the  retort,  but  it  must  be  so  regulated  that  in  one 
second  two  drops  will  distill  over.  The  distilled  product  will  be 
caught  in  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  and  the  different  quantities  are 
to  be  read  and  noted  which  distill  over  from  the  oil  (become  volatile), 
within  the  various  intervals  of  temj^erature,  say  to  125°  Celsius  (150°) 
from  150°  to  235°,  and  again  from  150°  to  355°  Celsius,  and  which  are 
specified  in  the  "Description  of  the  Process,  and  Specifications  "  as  to 
the  composition  and  proi)ortions  of  the  impregnating  fluid. 

Finding  the  Pekcentage  of  Caebolic  Acid. 
(Acid  Constituents  of  the  Oil.) 

The  entire  amount  of  the  distilled  tar-oil  is  to  be  mixed  in  a  separ- 
ating funnel  with  50  cu.  cm.  of  caustic  soda  of  1.15  specific  gravity  at 
15°  Celsius,  shaken  well  for  about  five  minutes,  after  which  let  it  stand 
and  settle.  The  caustic  soda  absorbs  the  carbolic  acid  and  precipi- 
tates; the  stopcock  of  the  funnel  is  to  be  opened  and  the  precipated 
caustic  soda  is  caught  in  a  200-cu.  cm.  graduated  glass  cylinder.  The 
same  operation  must  also  be  repeated  with  50  cu.  cm.  of  fresh  caustic 
soda,  to  make  sure  that  all  carbolic  acid  is  extracted  from  the  oil.  The 
caustic  soda  of  both  manipulations  is  then  to  be  combined,  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt  (Jsa  CI)  added  and  this  dissolved  by  means  of 
stirring;  the  required  quantity  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid  (H  CI) 
added,  and  the  combination  again  stirred  up  until  well  mixed.  After 
cooling  off  the  hot  mixture,  read  the  quantity  of  the  separated  carbolic 
acid  in  percentage  of  cubic  centimeters,  and  add  to  this  number  ^% 
for  the  small  amount  of  carbolic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  acid 
solution. 

All  the  figures  obtained  are  to  be  compared  with  those  specified  in 
the  description  of  the  composition  and  proportions  of  the  impregnat- 
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ing  fluids.  Small  differences  should  not  be  cause  for  rejection,  as 
small  variations  in  testing,  resulting  from  barometric  changes,  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  the  result  of  the  test  is  influenced  by  them.  How- 
ever, the  figures  obtained  by  the  above-described  tests  are  suflSciently 
close  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  impregnating  fluids.  It  is  not 
advisable  that  the  tar-oil  for  testing  be  taken  directly  from  the  ship- 
ping tank,  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  samples  from  the  receptacle  of 
the  apjDaratus  in  the  impregnating  i^lant  from  which  the  mixing  ves- 
sels, or  the  impregnating  cylinder  (in  the  impregnation  with  jiure  oil) 
will  be  supplied. 

The  Chief  of  the  Operating  Inspection  3. 

(Signed.)     Settgast. 

Beklin,  June  14th,  1899. 
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DISCU  SSION. 


Mr.  Croes.  J.  James  E.  Croes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  interesting  paper  con- 
tains many  valuable  facts  and  figures,  but  the  variety  of  notation  used 
in  presenting  them  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  the  results 
attained  in  diflferent  countries  and  by  different  processes  of  preserva- 
tion. Thus,  in  Table  No.  1,  which  gives  data  from  English  railroads, 
the  amount  of  creosote  used  is  given  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  gallons 
per  cubic  foot,  pounds  per  tie  and  gallons  per  tie,  indiscriminately, 
without  any  statement  as  to  the  relation  of  the  tie,  the  cubic  foot,  the 
pound  and  the  gallon.  Then,  too,  the  number  of  ties  renewed  annu- 
ally is  given  without  any  reference  to  the  total  number  of  ties  in  use 
or  the  length  of  the  track,  excejjt  in  one  case  where  the  number  of  ties 
renewed  annually  per  mile  is  given.  So,  also,  in  Table  No.  '2,  giving 
data  of  French  railroads,  the  length  of  track  on  which  the  observations 
were  made  is  not  given  at  all;  simply  the  total  number  of  ties  renewed 
annually.  However,  the  cost  of  treatment  per  tie  is  given  uniformly 
in  American  cents  jjer  tie  and  that  is,  after  all,  what  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  tie,  to  determine  the  relative 
advantage  of  using  different  methods  of  treatment  or  no  treatment 
at  all.  As  the  author  well  says,  it  is  not  economical  to  spend  as 
much  money  on  the  preservation  of  a  cheap  tie  as  might  be  spent  in 
extending  the  life  of  one  of  great  first  cost,  and,  therefore,  cheaper 
and  more  inferior  methods  of  preservation  than  are  found  advanta- 
geous in  Europe,  where  the  timber  costs  more,  may  well  be  applied 
in  this  country. 

The  author  gives  as  the  first  two  of  the  leading  features  of  tie 
treatment  in  Europe,  (1)  close  inspection  of  raw  ties,  rejecting  all 
defects,  and  (2)  thorough  seasoning  for  six  to  twelve  months  before 
treatment.  It  appears  that  he  has  found  it  desirable  to  introduce 
these  features  in  his  own  works  in  this  country.  A  number  of  railroad 
managers  and  engineers  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  the 
same  precaution  with  reference  to  the  ties  to  be  used  in  their  roads, 
without  treatment.  Indeed,  some  engineers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
this  preliminary  treatment  appears  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  avei'age 
tie  more  than  the  subsequent  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  cheap 
chemicals.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  question  was  worth  a  careful 
investigation  and  a  comparison  of  two  distinct  sections  of  road,  one 
laid  entirely  with  untreated  ties  selected  and  seasoned  under  cover 
for  a  proper  length  of  time,  and  the  other  laid  with  treated  ties  from 
some  one  of  the  commercial  tie  plants.  One  difficulty  connected  with 
the  determination  of  the  whole  question  is,  as  the  author  says,  the  fact 
that  it  requires  nearly  half  a  business  lifetime  to  arrive  at  any  results, 
and  the  proportion  of  an  official  lifetime  is  much  greater.     In  carrying 
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out  any  series  of  experiments  or  inspection,  uniformity  of  method  is  Mr.  Croes. 
desirable,  and  that  is  not  easily  maintained  under  changes  of  adminis- 
tration. From  the  Society  lists  for  the  years  1890  and  1900  it  appears 
that  of  one  hundred  members  holding  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of 
,a  railroad  in  the  former  year  only  30"o^  held  the  same  position  in  1900. 
Promotion,  transfer,  resignation  or  death,  had  caused  the  changes  of 
administration,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  uniform  and  standard  sys- 
tem of  recording  facts  and  statistics,  had  doubtless  produced  changes 
of  method  which  caused  previously  collected  data  to  be  of  little  or 
no  use.  The  valuable  papers  of  Mr.  Chanute  and  Mr.  Curtis*  empha- 
size the  need  of  a  concert  of  action  among  the  engineers  of  railroad 
maintenance,  in  the  collection  and  recording  of  important  statistics. 

W.  B.  Eeed,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  are  a  few  vulcanized  Mr.  Reed. 
•ties  on  the  Metropolitan  Eailway,  and,  as  nearly  as  the  speaker  can 
ascertain,  these  were  laid  about  eight  years  ago.  In  taking  out  some  of 
them  recently,  they  were  found  to  be  so  soft  that  they  would  not  hold  a 
spike.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  decayed,  but  had  evidently  absorbed 
more  or  less  moisture  from  the  ground,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  used 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  some  long-leaf  Georgia  i^ine  or  southern 
pine  ties,  without  any  treatment,  which  had  been  laid  by  the  speaker 
^ix  years  or  seven  years  ago,  are  perfectly  fit  to  be  used  again,  and  are 
thought  to  be  good  for  five  or  six  years'  more  service.  Of  course,  the 
conditions  are  different  from  what  they  would  be  on  a  steam  railroad, 
or  on  an  elevated  railroad.  The  ties  are  protected,  more  or  less,  by  the 
paving  of  the  streets,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  gases  of  various  kinds 
under  the  street  pavements  of  New  York.  Whether  or  not  that  is  a 
preservative,  the  s^jeaker  is  unable  to  say. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the  speaker  used  5  000  vulcanized  ties  in  a 
surface  railroad  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State.  Eive  or  six 
years  later,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  paving,  some  of  these  ties  were 
dug  up  and  were  found  to  be  so  soft  that  they  would  not  hold  a  spike, 
although  they  did  not  show  much  decay. 

These  ties  were  of  short-leaf  yellow  pine,  which  may  be  one  cause 
for  the  trouble.  The  wood  was  certainly  softer  in  the  beginning  than 
the  hard  pine  now  being  used  in  the  streets  of  New  York  where  tie  con- 
struction is  used. 

The  speaker  is  not  able  to  say  whether  or  not  these  soft  ties  would 
have  hardened  when  dried  out  by  exposure  to  the  air.  He  did  not  try 
them,  as  he  did  not  think  they  were  worth  saving.  The  whole  tie  was 
very  soft,  and  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The  ties 
referred  to  were  taken  out  at  the  intersection  of  Twenty -third  Street 
and  Ninth  Avenue,  where  the  ground  is  not  low,  but  is  fairly  well 
drained,  although  the  paving  at  that  point  had  no  concrete  founda- 
tion, and  more  or  less  moisture  could  get  through  the  pavement  into 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xlii,  p.  288. 
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Mr.  Reed,  the  ground.  The  other  ties  taken  out  (long-leaf  southern  pine,  not 
treated)  were  on  South  Street.  They  were  protected  more  or  less  by 
a  concrete  foimdation  under  a  granite  block  pavement,  with  tar  and 
gravel  joints,  but  South  Street  is  very  wet  a  great  deal  of  the  time;  in 
fact,  it  is  flooded  with  water  for  a  long  time  after  a  storm,  so  that  the 
ground  underneath  is  a  good  deal  more  moist  than  at  Twenty -third 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 
Mr.  TUlson.  Q,  w.  TiiiLSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  speaker  was  interested 
some  time  ago  in  looking  up  the  methods  and  history  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  timber,  to  see  how  long  ago  it  was  first  taken  up,  and  the 
many  and  curious  experiments  which  were  made.  It  is  known  that  as 
far  back  as  1657  a  German  recommended  the  use  of  tar  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  timber,  and  Baumeister,  m  1798,  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  salt.  It  was  found  that  the  timber  used  in  ships  engaged  in  the 
salt-carrying  trade,  as  well  as  that  used  in  the  shoring  up  of  salt  mines, 
lasted  a  much  longer  time  than  timber  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
the  speaker  was  suri3rised  this  last  summer,  when  visiting  the  wooden 
shipbuilding  section  of  Maine,  to  find  that  they  made  use  of  that  prac- 
tice there  now.  The  salt  is  distributed  in  great  quantity  among  the 
timbers  in  the  framework  of  the  vessel,  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  planking,  and  adds  materially  to  the  life  of  the  vessel.  This 
value  of  the  salt  is  considered  more  on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  than 
its  antiseptic  properties. 

Boucherie,  of  whom  the  author  speaks,  had  a  system  of  treatment 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  certainly  novel 
and  unique.  The  timber  to  be  treated  was  chosen  while  standing  in. 
the  forest.  Large  cuts  were  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  and  a 
receptacle  built  around  it;  then  the  liquid  j^roposed  to  be  used  was 
put  in  this  receptacle  and  the  respirative  action  of  the  tree — 
the  suction— drew  the  liquid  up  into  the  trunk  and  branches  and  thus 
preserved  it.  Another  method,  practically  the  same,  although  some- 
what diflferent  in  detail,  was  to  cut  the  tree  down  first  and  then  insert 
the  butt  of  the  tree  in  a  vat  containing  the  preserving  liquid.  It  is 
stated  in  Parnell's  Applied  Chemistry  that  a  poplar  tree  90  ft.  high 
absorbed  10  cu.  ft.  of  acetate  of  iron  in  six  days,  the  liquid  having^ 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.056,  and  that  it  woiild  go  up  as  far  as  the 
leaves.  If  engineering  is  admitted  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  jiowers 
of  Nature  to  the  uses  of  man,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  the  pure 
science. 

In  Mr.  Kummer's  paper*  some  reference  is  made  to  the  treatment 
of  wood  for  pavements.  The  speaker  thinks  that  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
is  the  only  city  in  this  country  in  which  wood  as  a  leaving  material  for 
an  improved  pavement  is  being  considered  seriously.     Experiments 

*  "  A  Proposed  Method  for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,"  Transactioiis,  Am.  Soc.  C 
E..  Vol.  xhv,  p.  181. 
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have  been  conducted  there  for  three  or  four  years,  and  this  year  a  Mr.  Tillson. 
large  quantity  of  it  has  been  laid.  The  timber  is  treated  by  the  ordi- 
nary creosoting  process,  the  specifications  requiring  10  lbs.  of  oil  per 
cubic  foot  of  wood.  The  pavements  treated  by  this  method  cost 
about  1^2.50  jDcr  yard.  In  London  and  other  English  cities  which  use 
wood  as  a  pavement,  soft  wood,  Baltic  deal,  is  treated,  while  bard  or 
Australian  woods  are  untreated.  Of  course,  the  principle  by  which 
they  determine  whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  creosote  the  wood  is 
practically  the  same  as  with  railroad  ties.  If  the  traffic  is  such  that 
the  wood  will  wear  out  before  it  would  naturally  decay,  it  is  not 
treated;  but  if  the  traffic  is  light,  so  that  the  wear  will  not  be  very 
much,  but  the  life  of  the  pavement  be  determined  by  its  ability  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather,  then  the  question  of  creosoting  comes 
in,  and  when  the  relative  lives  of  the  creosoted  and  the  uncreosoted 
blocks  are  known,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  treatment,  whether  it  shall 
or  shall  not  be  used  is  simply  a  question  of  mathematics,  as  in  the 
•case  of  ties. 

Mendes  Cohen,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — When  this  subject  Mr.  Cohen, 
was  under  discussion  before  the  Society  some  years  ago,  the  speaker 
stated  as  the  result  of  his  experience  with  the  Burnettizing  process  on 
the  railways  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  while  under 
his  charge,  that  the  process  was  effective,  not  only  in  increasing  the 
durability  of  the  ordinary  tie  timber,  but  that,  m  a  measure,  it  tended 
to  lessen  the  original  average  cost  of  the  ties  by  making  available  for 
such  use  some  of  the  softer  timber,  greatly  toughened  by  the  treat- 
ment, which  could  not,  otherwise,  have  been  used  in  the  track. 

He  also  then  stated  that  the  use  of  the  Burnettizing  process  was 
suspended  on  that  work  only  because  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
the  yard  and  plant  was  not  consistent  with  economical  handling. 
Before  its  re-location  was  effected,  the  railway  jsroperty  passed  into 
the  control  of  another  cori^oration,  and  the  speaker  had  no  further 
information  in  regard  to  it. 

Samuel  Whineky,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — From  the  speaker's  observa-  Mr.  Whinery. 
tion  in  a  number  of  cases,  he  thinks  that  a  great  deal  more  importance 
attaches  to  the  jjroper  selection  of  the  wood  to  be  treated  than  has 
often  been  devoted  to  the  matter.  In  some  of  the  work  which  he  has 
observed,  the  timber  was  cut  without  much  reference  to  whether  it  was 
long-leaf  yellow  pine  or  scrub  pine.  It  was  brought  to  the  works  in 
all  conditions  of  seasoning,  and  he  has  no  doubt,  from  the  observa- 
tions made  since,  as  well  as  from  what  Mr.  Chanute  states  in  the  paper, 
that  the  careful  selection  of  the  timber  and  its  projier  preparation  by 
seasoning  before  it  is  treated  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  process.  In  the  case  of  jjaving  blocks,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  properly  selected  wooden  blocks,  properly  creosoted,  will  give 
much  better  results  in  all  cases  where  untreated  blocks  would  fail 
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Mr.  Whinery.  by  natural  decay  before  they  are  worn  out  by  the  travel  over  them^ 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  creosotmg  adds  anything  to  the  ability 
of  the  blocks  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  travel. 

From  what  one  often  sees  in  practice,  it  would  seem  that  anything- 
is  considered  good  enough  to  creosote.  That  is,  that  almost  any  kind 
of  wood,  even  if  partly  decayed,  is  all  right  if  creosoted.  The  idea  that 
creosoting  is  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  that  wood  is  heir  to  is  undoubt- 
edly wrong.  If  great  care  were  taken  to  properly  select  the  timber, 
and  to  properly  prepare  it  for  the  process,  there  would  be  fewer  records 
of  failure. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  using  yellow  pine  ties  on  south- 
ern railroads  know  very  well  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  not 
many  inspectors  who  can  distinguish,  when  a  tie  is  dressed  and  deliv- 
ered on  the  road,  whether  it  is  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  or  bastard  pine, 
that  is,  in  appearance  one  merges  so  gradually  into  the  other  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide.  We  know  very  well,  though,  that  of  a 
lot  of  ties  put  into  a  track  at  a  given  time,  some  will  begin  to  fail  in  4 
years,  more  in  5  and  many  more  in  6  years,  and  that  some  will  last  10 
years,  and  a  few  will  last  even  11  and  12  years.  The  conditions  of  use 
being  practically  the  same,  the  difference  in  durability  must  be  due  ta 
a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  timber. 
Mr.  Rowe.  Samuel  M.  Rowe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Chanute's 
paper,  embodying,  as  it  does,  a  fair  ejHtome  of  European  experience 
and  knowledge  up  to  the  iDresent  time,  is  of  much  interest  to  those 
concerned  in  timber  preservation  in  this  country,  and  seems  to  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  salient  points  to  which  the 
writer  will  revert,  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  referring  directly  to  the  subject  in  each  individual  case, 
he  will  take  them  up  in  the  order  given: 

(rt)  Greater  cost  of  creosoting  than  of  Bumettizing. 
{b)  Life  of  treated  ties  in  Eurojie  as  compared  with  this  country. 
(c)  Selection  of  timber. 
{(l)  Drainage  of  road  bed. 

(e)  Thorough  permeation  of  the  timber  by  the  preservative. 
(/)  Increasing  the  amount  of  chemicals  injected. 
{g)  Minute  care  during  all  stages  of  treatment.     (Impregnation.) 
(h)  Treatment  of  oak.     ("White  oak.) 
(z)  Test  of  strength  and  purity  of  chemicals. 
(,;■)  Timber  supply. 

{a)  In  regard  to  the  creosote  jDrocess,  Mr.  Chanute's  observations  in 
Europe  seem  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
writer  and  many  others  in  this  country,  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  suitable  oil,  and  from  its  large  and  continually  increasing 
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cost,  the  process  is  virtually  ruled  out  in  this  country,   except,  per-  Mr.  Rowe. 
haps,  in  special  work  required  to  protect  timber  against  the  teredo. 

This  is  also  true,  in  some  degree,  with  the  zinc-creosote  process  by 
Mr.  Rutgers,  of  which  process  Mr.  Chanute  seems  to  think  very 
highly. 

(6)  In  regard  to  the  life  of  treated  ties  in  this  country,  the  experi- 
ence on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  R.  R.,  after  12  to  15  years,  seems  to  fix  the  mean  at  10  to  12 
years,  where  the  zinc-tannin  process  was  used. 

In  this  connection,  the  writer's  experience  may  be  of  value.  The 
original  mountain  pine  ties  were  laid  on  a  portion  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  in  1880,  and  by  1886  the  right  of 
way  was  strewn  with  removed  ties,  or  rather,  with  masses  of  rotten 
wood,  having  but  little  semblance  to  the  ties  originally  laid.  There 
was  then  a  standing  order  that  removed  ties  should  be  piled  and  shipped 
to  the  division  points  for  locomotive  fuel.  Finally,  the  accumu- 
lation became  so  great  and  its  unfitness  for  fuel  so  obvious,  that  many 
huge  bonfires  were  the  result.  From  this  experience  with  untreated 
pine  ties,  a  life  of  4J  years  was  all  that  could  be  deduced.  Some  of 
these  ties  failed  in  the  third  year,  and  the  company  was  face  to  face 
with  a  serious  problem.  In  July,  1885,  the  Las  Vegas  Timber  Treat- 
ing "Works  were  installed,  and  have  been  in  almost  constant  ojDeration 
since,  but  no  systematic  count  of  treated  ties  removed  was  made 
until  early  in  1897,  since  which  time  the  company  has  worked  quite 
carefully  to  secure  a  record.  Although  this  record  is  too  limited  as 
yet  for  definite  estimate,  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  statement  (by  the 
laws  of  averages)  by  which  the  i^robable  mean  life  can  be  estimated. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  mean  life  is  12  years,  it  is  found  that  of  the 
earlier  treated  ties,  not  anything  like  the  numbers  that  should  have 
perished  have  been  removed,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  12 
years  is  too  low.  The  writer  is  informed  that  very  many  ties  laid  in 
1885  are  still  in  the  track,  and  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  some 
still  in  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year.  To  settle  this  definitely, 
however,  will  require  the  record  of  the  next  3  or  4  years.  "We  have, 
nevertheless,  sufficient  to  show  the  marked  contrast  between  the  un- 
treated and  the  treated  ties,  and  there  are  frequent  acknowledgments 
from  the  management  that  the  substitution  of  the  treated  ties  has  re- 
sulted in  marked  economy.  It  should  be  further  remarked,  that  the 
condition  of  the  track  is  now  very  much  better  than  was  possible  when 
untreated  ties  were  being  used,  and  that  the  treated  ties,  when  removed, 
are  in  much  better  condition  than  the  untreated,  having  still  con- 
siderable sound  timber  remaining,  whereas  the  untreated  ties  when 
removed  are  entirely  gone. 

There  is  no  parallel  by  which  to  compare  the  results  with  those  in 
Eurojoe,  except  one  case  of  june  in  France,   and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
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Mr.  Rowe.  Rutger's  zinc-creosote,  where  the  result  as  to  life  is  somewhat  better 
than  is  given  here  with  the  zinc-tannin  process. 

(c)  The  advisability  of  drawing  high  requirements  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  timber  in  this  country  is  not  clear,  except  merely  for  comparison 
with  work  in  Europe  where  the  si^ecifications  are  severe,  which  is  here 
of  little  consequence  practically.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tie  supply  in 
this  country  has  been  and  >^ill  continue  to  be  drawn  from  inferior 
woods;  and  even  with  the  oaks,  only  the  inferior  portion  is  being  made 
into  ties,  while  the  select  portions  go  to  other  jDurposes.  This  is  true 
as  to  other  and  less  du.rable  timbers,  not  heretofore  considered  fit  for 
ties;  hence  the  railroads  will  continue  to  buy  the  cheaper  grades.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  these  conditions  that  the  soft  and  inferior  woods, 
by  the  aid  of  treatment  by  which  their  lasting  qualities  are  made 
greater  than  those  of  the  best  oak,  will  be  sought.  Thus  is  opened  a 
much  enlarged  field  of  supply,  together  with  a  reduction  in  cost  and  a 
very  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Another  jjoint  which  may  properly  be  noticed  is  the  sawing  of 
ties  from  large  logs,  which  should  make  good  ties  on  account  of  the 
superiority  of  the  timber  and  its  lasting  qualities  compared  with  the 
sap-pole  tie  made  from  the  same  kind  of  timber.  The  timber  should 
last  one-half  longer  at  least,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The 
piactice  now  common  is  to  cut  the  ties  6x8  ins.,  and  8  ft.  long,  con- 
taining 2f  cu.  ft. ,  while  the  mean  volume  of  the  pole  tie,  upon  which 
the  number  and  distribution  of  ties  under  the  rail  has  been  founded 
in  railroad  practice,  is  more  than  4  cu.  ft.  These  sawed  ties  are  so 
small  that  they  do  not  form  a  sufficient  support  for  the  rail,  unless 
the  number  is  materially  increased;  and  they  are  apt  to  fail,  from 
rail  wear  or  from  insufficient  body  to  hold  the  spikes,  long  before  the 
timber  decays.  It  would  seem  that  a  tie  7  x  9  ins.,  with  a  volume  of 
Sh  cu.  ft.,  would  be  as  small  as  should  be  made.  Such  a  tie,  properly 
treated,  would  last  15  years  or  more. 

In  connection  with  English  timber  preservation,  Mr.  Chanute 
mentions  "  Baltic  redwood."  In  discussing  these  questions  it  would 
be  well  to  state,  for  each  kind  of  wood,  the  characteristics  by  which 
it  might  be  judged.  These  characteristics  have  much  to  do  with  the 
lasting  qualities,  and,  if  some  standard  could  be  devised,  for  instance, 
the  oak,  heavy,  close-grained,  strong  and  lasting,  the  beech,  walnut, 
etc.,  close,  even  grain,  but  not  so  strong  or  lasting,  and  lastly, 
the  pines,  etc.,  so  as  to  enable  those  interested  to  judge  some- 
what as  to  their  character,  it  would  be  a  great  aid  in  comparing 
results.  Mountain  pine,  to  which  western  railroads  are  obliged  to 
resort,  runs  largely  to  open-grained  timber,  easily  penetrated  and 
taking  the  treatment  readily  if  dry,  yet  it  is  an  inferior  timber,  with 
many  imperfections.  Of  course,  some  portions  of  the  large,  well- 
grown  trees  give  sound,  compact,  well-matured  fiber,  and  therefore, 
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should  be  quite  lasting,  but  taking  all  together,  the  timber  treated  in  Mr.  Rowe. 
Euroise,  high  priced,  cut  and  shipped  under  severe  specifications, 
forms  hardly  a  fair  parallel.  The  very  fact  that  these  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
E.  R.  ties  have  been  made  to  last  12  years,  or  anything  like  it,  speaks 
well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment  and  methods  followed  at  Las 
Vegas. 

(//)  Mr.  Chanute  mentions,  as  one  of  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  life  of  the  tie,  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  road-bed. 

In  this  country,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  treated  ties  are  shipijed 
directly  from  the  works  to  the  locality  where  needed,  and  are  there 
racked,  ready  to  be  put  in  place.  In  the  interval,  they  receive  a 
certain,  or  rather,  an  uncertain,  amount  of  drying,  and  are  then  put 
in  track.  In  a  dry  climate  this  is  not  so  important,  but  m  a  moist 
climate  it  is  conceded  that  the  ties  should  be  quite  dry  before  being 
placed.  Taking  this  condition  as  requisite,  the  efifect  on  the  tie  of 
exposure  to  the  elements  will  be  considered.  The  generally  accepted 
theory  of  the  capillary  process  of  absorjjtion  of  water  when  the  wood 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  is  probably  correct.  The  chloride  in  the 
treated  tie,  being  readily  sohible,  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  and 
carried  with  it  as  it  penetrates  the  j^iece.  By  the  contrary  operation 
of  surface  evaporation  in  drying  out,  the  chloride  will  be  gradually 
dropjaed,  and  finally,  such  of  it  as  reaches  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
will  be  deposited  on  its  surface,  or  in  the  soil  in  which  the  tie  is 
bedded  and  thei'e  be  lost.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  may  result  in 
loss  and  final  wasting  away  of  the  antiseiDtic  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
depending  upon  the  frequency  of  the  exposure.  Then,  when  drain- 
age is  imperfect  and  the  tie  lies  in  the  water  all  the  time,  the 
absorjjtion  being  continually  from  the  bottom  and  the  evaporation 
from  the  to^s,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  waste  must  be  more  rapid  than 
when  it  is  alternated,  as  by  showers  of  rain. 

In  confirmation  of  this  general  theory,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  some  careful  investigations  on  alkali  soils,  by  which 
it  is  found  that  alkali  sinks  into  the  soil  on  free  application  of 
irrigating  water,  allowing  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  when  the  irri- 
gation ceases  and  the  ground  is  exposed  to  extended  drought,  the 
alkali  again  rises  and  the  land  becomes  sterile  as  before. 

The  alkali  (sodium  sulphate)  existing  in  the  soils  and  ground- 
waters of  the  western  jilaius  has  the  same  characteristics  as  chloride 
of  zinc,  being  only  a  little  more  readily  soluble,  and  increases  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water.  At  Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  the  water  used 
has  nearly  125  grains  of  sodium  sulphate  per  gallon,  giving,  at  60° 
Eahr. ,  a  hydrometric  reading  of  0. 25°  Beaume,  so  that  this  correction 
has  to  be  made  in  reading  the  strength  of  the  chloride  solution. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  effect  of  water  on  creosoted  timber, 
while  not  so  deleterious  as  on  the  chloride  (as  it  onlv  affects  the  lierhter 
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Mr.  Rowe.  and  less  valuable  parts  of  the  oil),  is  still  sufficient  to  demand  atten- 
tion. Creosote  not  being  at  all  soluble,  a  different  cause  for  its  ex- 
pulsion must  be  sought.  It  is  well  known  that  wood  expands  when 
exposed  to  dampness,  the  wood  fiber  absorbing  the  water  and  opening 
up,  while  the  wood  swells.  The  result  is  that  the  oils  are,  to  some 
extent,  squeezed  out. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  has  under  examination  samples  of 
paving  blocks  treated  by  the  "  Creo-resin  process,"  furnished  by  the 
kindness  of  City  Engineer  Erickson.  These  blocks  seem  to  be  well 
impregnated  with  creosote  oil,  reinforced  by  a  quantity  of  resinous 
pitch,  and  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  an  excellent  paving 
material.  These,  with  similar  untreated  blocks,  were  immersed  in 
water  on  September  4th,  1900,  and  have  now  been  in  60  days.  At  30 
days  the  absorption  by  the  treated  blocks  was  only  about  33%  of  that 
of  the  untreated,  the  resinous  pitch  exuding  but  slightly;  but  at  the 
end  of  60  days  the  absorption  of  the  treated  blocks  had  gained  con- 
siderably, as  compared  with  those  untreated,  and  a  large  amount  of 
pitch  had  come  to  the  surface,  api^earing  in  large  globules  adhering  to 
the  blocks.  So  marked  was  this  action  that  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  extend  the  experiment  another  month,  and  note  further  its  extent. 

Reverting  to  the  original  question  of  thorough  drainage  of  the 
roadbed,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  in  this  advanced 
age  of  railroading,  as  such  neglect  is  so  destructive  to  the  track  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  roadmaster.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  the  action  just  described  takes  place,  it  would  be  likely  to  soon 
exhaust  any  antiseptic  that  could  be  put  into  the  tinibex'. 

{e)  The  most  thorough  permeation  of  the  timber  by  the  antiseptic 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  zinc-tannin  or  the  Bur- 
nett process  is  concerned.  The  application  of  a  stronger  solution 
superficially  will  not  make  up  for  the  lack  of  jjermeation,  as  it  is  not 
known  that  the  chloride  will  diffuse  in  time.  Steaming  under  jsress- 
ure  is  the  best  and  most  effective  means  to  secure  through  permea- 
tion, and  it  must  be  gauged  or  prolonged  to  meet  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  timber.  Oversteaming  sometimes  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  absorption  of  the  solution,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
meation will  be  more  perfect.  Thorough  permeation  by  the  steam  can 
be  best  observed  by  noting  the  character  and  condition  of  the  con- 
densations blown  from  the  retort  from  time  to  time.  First  will  be  ob- 
served the  condensations  caused  by  the  steam  coming  into  contact 
with  the  moi'e  or  less  cold  charge;  next,  will  follow  a  discharge  of 
water  tainted  with  the  juices  of  the  timber,  increasing  in  its  turbid 
and  frothy  condition  as  the  steaming  progresses,  and  then  losing  this- 
character  gradually  and  flowing  off  in  the  form  of  pure  condensed 
steam  or  water.  This  last  stage  indicates  that  the  steam  has  reached 
the  heart  of  the  timber,  which  is  then  in  proper  condition  to  receive 
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the  solution,  wbetlier  creosote  oil,  cliloride  solution  or  whatever  is  Mr.  Rowe. 
used.  From  the  quantity  of  this  highly  charged  water  thus  thrown 
off,  the  impression  is  that  the  timber  has  been  cleared  largely  of  its 
natural  juices  and  of  fermentable  matter  inherent  therein.  The 
vacutim  drawn  at  the  termination  of  steaming,  of  course,  will  still  fur- 
ther free  it  from  any  remnants  of  saijs,  but  its  chief  function  is  to  draw 
the  air  and  vapors  from  the  retort  and  i^repare  the  timber  for  the  in- 
troduction and  absorption  of  the  solution,  which  is  let  in  while  the 
vacuum  is  still  on. 

How  absorption  takes  place  when  this  point  is  reached,  the  follow- 
ing observations  made  at  Las  Vegas  in  1885  will  best  show: 

Hewn  ties.  Sawed  ties. 

First  half-hour 0.42  per  cent.  0.54  jjer  cent. 

Second  half-hour 0.24    "       "  0.31    "      " 

Third  half-hour 0.16    "       "  0.07    "      " 

Fourth  half-hour 0.11    "      "  0.04    "      " 

Fifth  half-hour 0.07    "      "  0.03    "      " 

(/)  The  question  of  the  injection  of  liberal  quantities  of  chemicals 
is  of  great  interest  just  now,  when  managers  are  looking  to  reduction 
of  cost.  The  chemicals  form  the  most  costly  part  of  the  treatment, 
and,  while  it  must  be  insisted  that  enough  be  used  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, there  is  an  extreme  which  cannot  be  passed  without  wasteful- 
ness. At  the  time  the  writer  was  in  the  a-b-c  of  this  matter,  he  was 
instructed  that  yd-o  of  1%  of  the  weight  of  the  timber  was  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  chloride  allowable.  On  this  basis,  a  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  mean  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  dry  ties  for  treatment 
at  Las  Vegas  was  31  lbs.  or  thereabout.  One-quarter  of  1%  would  be 
0.075  lb.  of  pure  chloride,  or  a  little  over  1  oz.  per  cubic  foot  of  tim- 
ber. In  view  of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  paragrajih,  it  might 
seem  to  be  enough.  In  any  case,  the  mean  absorption  of  the  ties 
treated  in  1885  was  about  J  lb.  i3er  cubic  foot.  The  absorjstion  of 
some  of  these  ties  probably  did  not  exceed  the  minimum  mentioned, 
and  yet,  these  1885  ties  are  being  pointed  to  as  eminently  good.  The 
strength  of  the  chloride  solution  then  used  was  0.015,  or  1^%,  and  the 
average  absorption,  compared  to  volume  of  timber,  was  about  30  per 
cent. 

In  approaching  this  question  of  quantity,  the  oi^eration  must  be 
studied  closely.  A  dry  tie  having  a  volume  of  4  cu.  ft.  would  weigh 
125  lbs.  A  green,  freshly  cut  tie  of  this  volume,  with  all  its  sap, 
would  weigh  187  lbs.,  having  about  16  lbs.  of  sap  per  cubic  foot,  the 
sap  presumably  containing  almost  all  the  fermentable  agents.  As 
before  noticed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  juices  are  expelled  by  the 
steaming  and  the  vacuum,  say  75°,f,  leaving  4  lbs.  of  sap  to  be  neutral- 
ized by  1  oz.  of  pure  chloride,  or  a  1^%  solution. 
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Mr.  Rowe.  Mr.  Ohanute  explains  that  by  the  rule  referred  to  the  amount  was 
later  found  to  be  too  low. 

Attention  is  called  to  this,  with  the  hope  that  some  one  who  is 
favorably  situated  will  take  up  this  investigation,  as  any  proposed 
increase  in  the  cost  of  chemicals,  in  the  face  of  the  calls  for  cheaper 
work  now  being  pressed,  makes  it  very  desirable  that  something  defi- 
nite and  authoritative  should  be  determined. 

(g)  In  closing  his  valuable  paper,  Mr.  Chanute  says:  "It  cannot, 
however,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  work  must  be  well  and 
skillfully  done,  for,  otherwise,  the  results  are  sure  to  be  disappoint- 
ing." 

This  is  most  heartily  emphasized,  and  it  follows  that  skillful  ope- 
rators must  be  emi^loyed.  In  Germany,  as  Mr.  Chanute  states,  about 
the  only  successful  and  satisfactory  work  has  been  done  by  a  private 
firm  who  makes  it  a  business  and  conducts  it  on  business  principles, 
and  an  important  part  of  whose  assets  consists  of  honest  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  any  party  operating  in  this  country  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples can  succeed.  In  either  case,  the  skilled  operator  is  the  first 
requisite,  and  it  is  the  same  with  any  great  railroad  company  that 
decides  to  do  its  own  work.  In  Germany,  it  is  said  that  the  skilled 
operators  can  be  cou^nted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  probably  the 
same  is  true  in  this  country.  In  the  installation  of  a  plant  of  this 
kind,  a  matter  of  the  first  moment  is  that  an  inexperienced  and 
untrained  operator  should  no  more  be  put  in  control  and  direction 
than  that  a  college  student  should  be  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the  big 
steel  plants.  The  proi)Osed  "  operator  "  may  have  read  every  word  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  timber  preservation,  and,  if  he  has  escaped  the 
lunatic  asylum,  he  has  reached  but  the  a-b-c  of  the  matter,  and  must 
still  have  intelligent  training  through  practical  contact  with  the  work. 
He  must  have  the  rules  fixed  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  be  made 
to  apply  them;  and,  above  all,  he  should  not  allow  himself  to  go 
out  on  any  theorizing  excursions,  as  all  such  are  likely  to  prove  dis- 
astrous, both  to  himself  and  his  employers. 

(h)  The  writer  is  pleased  to  note  that  oak  (presumably  something 
like  our  white  oak)  is  not  barred  out  from  the  woods  treated 
in  Europe  Regarding  the  selection  of  tie  timber,  it  seems  to  be 
axiomatic  that  "  the  better  the  timber,  the  better  the  tie  it  will  make," 
regardless  of  treatment.  Experience  and  reason  show  this,  and  if  the 
life  of  an  oak  tie  of  the  best  quality  can  be  prolonged  but  2  years,  it 
is  economy  to  treat  it.  Taking  the  white  oak  tie  as  it  runs,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  of  doubling  its  life.  The  objection  that  the  oak 
will  not  absorb  sufficient  to  do  any  good,  is,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
amistake,  and  is  illogical,  when  the  nature  of  the  process  and  its  eflfect 
is  understood. 

(i)  Mr.  Chanute  mentions  the   "  constant  testing  of  chemicals,  as 
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to  strength,  purity,  etc.,"  in  connection  with  the  requirements  in  Mr.  Rowe. 
European  practice.  It  is  presumed  that  what  is  meant  is  tests  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  work  during  operation,  where  it  is  not 
always  practicable,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  chemist.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  operator  be  able  to  determine  quickly,  apj^roximately  at  least, 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  whether  chloride,  tannin  or  glue,  without 
the  elaborate  processes  of  the  chemist,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions, these  solutions  are  constantly  varying.  We  have  been  indebted 
to  Mr.  Chanute  in  this  respect,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  him  give,  at 
length,  such  facts  as  he  has  gathered,  couching  them  in  such  terms  as 
would  be  within  the  comprehension  of  any  intelligent  operator.  Such 
information  would  be  valuable  indeed. 

(j)  Mr.  Chanute's  remark  in  relation  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  tim- 
ber supply  introduces  a  theme,  the  importance  of  which,  in  this 
country  especially,  should  be  im^jressed  at  all  times.  In  the  last  30 
years  we  have  seen  such  destruction  of  our  great  forests  as  seems 
appalling.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  territory  in  northern  Maine, 
some  small  areas  in  the  South  and  the  region  of  the  extreme  North- 
west, the  forests  have  been  invaded  and  the  most  valuable  timbers 
have  been  more  or  less  cut  away.  In  many  cases,  shameful  waste  and 
destructive  fires  aid  in  the  devastation.  The  tie  renewals  amount  to 
nearly  70  000  000  annually,  to-day,  comjoared  with  4  000  000  required 
in  France,  and  the  ratio  will  increase  as  the  mileage  increases. 
Although  our  forests  seem  boundless,  they  are  not  so,  relatively; 
and,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  scarcity  of  cross-ties, 
now  beginning  to  be  felt,  will  soon  be  serious.  A  parallel  to  this  can 
be  cited,  quicker  in  its  consummation,  but  by  no  means  so  far  reaching 
and  disastrous — that  of  the  bison,  thirty  years  ago  teeming  in  mil- 
lions over  the  western  j^lains,  but  now  hardly  a  representative  remain- 
ing.    This  is  a  lesson  to  ponder. 

Wakd  Baldwin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Chanute's  exhaustive  Mr.  Baldwin. 
resume  of  the  present  practice  in  Europe  in  the  preservation  of 
wooden  railway  ties  suggests  to  the  si:)eaker  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  railway  track,  namely,  the  use  of 
metal  ties.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that,  as  the  cost  of  timber  increases, 
it  becomes  more  economical  to  use,  first,  preserved  ties,  and  then, 
metal  ties.  Now,  the  statistics  presented  in  the  paper  show  that  in 
Europe  preserved  ties  can  be  procured  at  a  cost  which  would  appar- 
ently make  them  more  economical  than  metal  ties.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  metal  ties  are  used  extensively  there.  The  observation  of 
the  speaker,  in  i:)assing  over  many  miles  of  European  roads  laid  with 
metal  ties,  is  that  the  riding  qualities  of  a  track  with  metal  ties  are 
not  superior  to  those  of  a  track  with  wooden  ties;  and,  therefore,  the 
reason  for  their  use  would  not  appear  to  be  that  they  give  a  smoother 
track.     A  comparison  of  the  practice  in  Europe  in  the  use  of  creosoted 
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TWr.  Baldwin,  ties  and  in  the  use  of  metal  ties,  now  that  the  latter  have  been  in 
extensive  and  growing  use  there  for  a  number  of  years,  would  be 
interesting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Chanute  may  add  to  his  paper  a 
discussion  of  this  feature. 
Mr.  Howe.  HoEACE  J.  HowE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  shows,  among 
other  things,  how  ties  are  seasoned  before  treatment  in  Europe,  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  so  doing  in  any  and  all  of  the  i^rocesses 
which  he  mentions. 

Possibly,  seasoning  for  treatment  is  one  thing  and  seasoning  for 
direct  track  use  is  another.  That  is,  the  more  the  wood  is  made  suscep- 
tible to  the  antiseptic,  the  better  are  the  results,  within  certain  limits; 
while  the  less  alteration  the  surface  undergoes,  in  the  other  case,  the 
better  will  the  tie  stand  the  weather  afterward. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  insist  that  even  more  care  should 
be  taken,  in  the  latter  case,  to  protect  ties  held  over  a  season,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  by  the  railroad  company. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  bricks  roofed  over  after  receipt  from  the 
yard,  and  if  that  is  considered  economy  by  private  concerns,  why 
should  not  covering  ties  be  economy  for  corj^orations?  Bulk  for  bulk, 
the  cost  is  about  the  same. 

As  to  the  saving  by  preserving  ties,  it  is  evident  that  everyone 
must  calculate  for  himself.  At  present  prices,  the  wolf  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  the  door. 

Assuming  that  a  raw  tie  will  last  9  years  in  first-class  ballast  (and 
no  railroad  hereabouts  would  consider  seriously  the  treatment  of  ties 
unless  its  ballast  was  approximately  first  class),  and  that  a  treated  tie 
■will  last  18  years,  the  following  figures  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison : 

One  raw  tie  in  place,  60  cents  +  20  cents  =      ^0.80 
Interest  at  4=%,  compounded  annually  for  18 

years 0.82 

One  raw  tie  in  place,  60  cents  -\-  20  cents  =        0.80 
Interest  for  9  years 0 .  34 

Total  cost  to  maintain  one  raw  tie  for  18  years $2 .  76 

One  treated  tie  in  place,  60  cents  -f-  50  cents 

+  20  cents  = $1.30 

Interest  at  4%  for  18  years 1 .  34 

Total  cost  to  maintain  one  treated  tie  for  18  years.. .  .  2.64 

Roughly  speaking,  the  costs  are  the  same.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  tie-jjlates.  The  item  for  treatment  (50  cents)  includes  extra 
freight  on  that  account. 

If  the  foregoing  does  not  focus  with  the  facts,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
author  will  indicate  the  reason. 
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O.  Chanute,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  feels  thank-  Mr.  Chanute. 
ful  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  discussed   his  paper  for  bringing  up 
.a  number  of  points  regarding  current  European  practice  which  seem  to 
require  further  elucidation. 

President  Croes  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  variety  of  notation 
used  in  Table  No.  1  is  puzzling,  but  the  answer  is  that  the  table  was 
compiled  and  quoted  from  the  actual  figures  given  to  Mr.  Herzenstein 
hj  the  British  railways,  and  illustrates  in  how  many  diiferent  ways  it 
is  possible  to  twist  answers  to  one  and  the  same  question.     In  jDoint  of 

DURATION  OF  TIES. 
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fact,  the  amount  of  creosote  injected  in  Great  Britain  varies  from  20 
lbs.  i)er  tie  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  giving  a  life  of  12  years,  to 
37  lbs.  per  tie  on  the  Tatf  Vale  Railway,  with  a  reported  life  of  15  years. 
As  all  the  ties  are  treated,  there  are  no  data  to  ai^portion  the  benefits 
due  to  the  preliminary  seasoning  and  to  the  subsequent  injection  in 
England,  but  the  record  diagram.  Fig.  3,  reproduced  from  the  paper 
of  Mr.  M.  V.  Dufaux,  showing  the  percentage  of  ties  annually  re- 
newed uj^on  the  Eastern  Railway  of  France,  exhibits  the  fact  that  well- 
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Mr.  Chanute.  seasoned  but  untreated  white  oak  ties  average  some  15  years,  while 
the  same  ties,  when  treated,  will  average  about  25  years  in  the  track. 

The  resulting  inference  as  to  the  comiaarative  insufficiency  of 
seasoning  alone  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Keed,  that  vulcanized  ties,  8  years  old,  taken  out  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Eailway,  in  New  York  City,  were  not  fit  to  be 
used  again.  Vulcanizing  is  an  excellent  seasoning  process,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  for  ties  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  seasoning  alone  is  relatively  less  efficient  than 
the  injection  of  chemicals. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tillson's  allusion  to  the  Boucherie  process  makes  it 
desirable  to  state  the  main  reason  why  it  was  finally  abandoned  in 
France.  It  was  found  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  the  woods,  a  short 
time  after  the  felling,  and  before  the  bark  was  taken  off,  because,  other- 
wise, the  sap  was  found  to  have  solidified  so  much  as  to  make  the  wood 
much  more  refractory,  and  because  there  was  waste  of  the  chemicals " 
when  hewn  or  sawed  timber  was  treated.  The  late  Henry  Flad,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  of  St.  Louis,  also  tested  the  process,  with  some  improve- 
ments, in  1882,  but  he  too  gave  it  up  as  impractical. 

Mr.  Mendes  Cohen's  mention  of  the  Burnettizing  on  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company's  road,  while  under  his  charge,  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  writer,  while  on  the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of 
Timber,  in  1883,  asked  L.  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  to  examine 
the  ties  remaining  which  had  been  so  treated  in  1867.  They  were 
found  to  have  been  well  preserved,  and  greatly  hardened  by  the  process, 
so  as  to  cut  but  little  under  the  rail. 

The  differences  which  Mr.  Samuel  Whinery  notes  in  the  individual 
lives  of  untreated  ties  of  the  same  species  of  wood,  obtain  with  treated 
ties  in  Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  but  the  writer  has  confined 
himself  to  the  statement  of  averages.  These  individual  differences  are 
doubtless  "  due  to  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  timber."  Those 
ties  which  absorb  the  most  antiseptics  are  longest  preserved.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  French  beech,  which  is  nearly  all  saj^  wood^ 
which  readily  takes  60  to  67  lbs.  of  creosote  per  tie,  and  then  lasts  on 
an  average  30  years,  while  it  would  decay  in  4  or  5  years  if  laid  in  the 
track  in  its  natural  state. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Rowe  is,  therefore,  probably  in  error  in  assuming  that 
"the  better  the  timber,  the  better  the  tie  it  will  make,"  if  he  means 
thereby,  as  he  seems  to,  that  it  is  preferable  to  treat  white  oak  rather 
than  the  inferior  woods,  and  that  heart  wood  is  preferable  to  sap  wood 
for  treatment.  On  the  Eastern  Railway  of  France  the  creosoted  white 
oak  averages  5  years  less  life  than  the  creosoted  beech.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  woods  which  last  best  untreated  are  close-grained  and 
those  whose  sap  ducts  contains  the  most  tannin,  oil  or  resin,  while  the 
woods  best  fitted  for  treatment  are  rather  coarse-grained  and  their  ducts 
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•contain  more  of  the  fermentable  elements  of  tlie  sap.     These  will  absorb  Mr.  Chanute. 
more  of  the  antiseptics  if  seasoned. 

Mr.  Rowe's  statements  as  to  the  life  of  treated  ties  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailway  are  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ties,  read  March  12th,  1901,  in  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance-of-Way  Association,  which 
assigns  to  these  ties  an  average  life  of  lOi  to  11  years,  in  the  track,  and 
thereby  indicates  comiiaratively  as  good  economical  results  as  obtained 
.abroad.  If  we  estimate  that  these  mountain  pine  ties,  untreated, 
would  last  4|  to  5  years,  it  is  seen  that  an  additional  life  of  6  years 
is    given    to   them   by   the  treatment,    at  a   cost    of   about    15  cents 

each,  and  the  additional  life  has  therefore  cost  -7-  ^  2.50  cents  a  year 

per  tie,  or  about  one-half  its  vahie  to  the  road.  In  France,  on  the 
■other  hand,  the  untreated  beech  would  last  about  5  years;  creosoting, 
.at  a  cost  of  64.2  cents  each,  increases  their  life  by  25  years,  and  the 

64.2 
cost  is  therefore  — hf-  ^2  57  cents  a  year  per  tie,  leaving  out  all  ques- 
tions of  compound  interest,  or  cost  of  replacing  in  the  track.  This 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  cheaper  pro- 
cesses are  best  adapted  to  the  present  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Rowe  is  doubtless  right  in  advocating  a  larger  size  of  tie  for 
the  future.     The  sizes  here  and  abroad  compare  as  follows : 

Ordinary  Standard  tie  in 

United  States 8       ft.  x  6       x    8     ins.  =  2.67  cu.  ft. 

Pennsylvania  Railway  in 

United  States 8.5     "   x  7       x    7       "    =2.89   "     " 

First-class   tie  in  Great 

Britain 8.92  "   x  5       x  10       "    =8.11    "    " 

First-class  tie  in  France  8.53  "   x  5.1    x  10.2    "    =3.08    "    " 

First-class  tie  in  Ger- 
many   8.85  "   X  6.31x10.25"    =3.97   "    " 

The  "  Baltic  redwood  "  which  is  so  largely  used  abroad,  and  which 
Mr.  Rowe  inquires  aboiit,  the  writer  believes  to  be  a  species  of  pine. 
The  samples  which  he  saw  looked  to  him  very  much  like  the  shox-t- 
leaf  pine  of  the  South,  or  the  Norway  pine  of  the  North. 

The  writer  does  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Rowe,  that  the  washing  out 
of  mineral  salts  will  be  more  rapid  when  the  tie  "lies  in  the  water  all 
the  time  "  than  when  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry.  His  experience  is 
that  it  is  the  repeated  soakings  from  rains  which  leach  out  the  salts; 
each  soaking  taking  up  some  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  each  evapo- 
ration di'agging  some  of  it  out.  He  has  satisfied  himself  of  this  by 
many  alternate  soakings  and  drying  of  treated  blocks,  and  has  also 
succeeded  in  floating  out  by  that  process  some  of  the  lighter  portions 
of  creosote;  the  latter  is,  however,  much  more  refractory.     Somewhat 
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Mr.  Chanute.  similar  experiments  have  also  elicited  the  fact  that  zinc  chloride  does 
diffuse  itself  in  timber.  The  analysis  of  a  chip  bored  out  from  the 
very  center  of  a  tie,  immediately  after  treatment,  shows  no  trace  of 
zinc;  after  a  week  a  trace  of  the  salt  is  shown  by  taking  the  adjoining 
chip,  and  a  month  or  two  later  much  more  zinc  is  found  by  further 
boring  in  the  same  hole.  The  salt  has  been  diffused  by  endosmosis; 
and  it  is  found  that  after  exposure  for  some  years  in  the  track  it  has. 
been  leached  out  by  exosmosis. 

Mr.  A.  Schneidt,  while  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  Railways 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  took  up  some  ties  which  had  been  Burnettized  in 
1893,  with  known  quantities  of  zinc  chloride,  and  exposed  in  the  track 
three  years.  He  had  many  chips  bored  from  them,  mixed  and  anal- 
yzed these,  and  concluded  that  from  the  oak  90  to  97°o  had  leached  out, 
80 to  85 "o  from  the  pine,  and  88*'o  from  the  beech.  There  was  yet  per- 
haps enough  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  in  the  jiine  and  beech  to  prevent 
the  development  of  living  organisms,  but  elimination  slowly  pro- 
gressed. Partly  in  consequence  of  this  investigation,  the  German 
specifications  for  injection  have  gradually  been  made  more  rigid. 
That  of  1895  required  that  the  zinc-creosote  solution  should  be  3° 
Beaume  strong,  while  the  1899  specification  requires  it  to  be  3.5° 
Beaume  strong.  The  amount  of  solution  to  be  injected  was  6.2  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  for  oak  and  18.7  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  for  pine  and  beech,  while 
in  1899  the  amount  required  is  6. 2  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  (the  same)  for  oak 
and  19.3  to  20.25  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  for  pine  and  beech.  The  amount 
of  seasoning  required  has  also  been  increased.  In  1895  oak  was  not 
to  be  injected  until  it  had  dried  so  as  to  weigh  but  53  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  beech  51.4  lbs.  and  pine  39.2  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;  while  in  1899  it 
is  specified  that  it  shall  not  weigh  more  than  49.8  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
for  oak,  45.1  lbs.  for  beech  and  39.2  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  for  pine. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Howe's  request,  the  writer  herewith  furnishes 
another  appendix  (D)*  containing  the  new  rules  for  testing  chemicals 
and  solutions  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Prussian  Railways.  These 
are  as  yet  unj)ublished  in  Germany,  having  been  devised  and  adopted 
in  1899. 

The  writer  does  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Ward  Baldwin,  that  the  next 
step  in  this  country  will  be  to  resort  to  metal  ties.  Not  only  would  the 
interest  on  their  cost  at  4:%  be  more  than  the  annual  cost  of  the  decay 
of  wooden  ties,  especially  if  treated,  but  the  use  of  metal  ties  is  not 
increasing  abroad.  In  England  they  have  been  laid  experimentally,, 
but  not  adopted.  In  France  they  have  been  found  less  economical 
than  wooden  ties,  mainly  in  consequence  of  wear  in  the  fastenings  and 
lack  of  stability  after  tamping.  In  Germany  the  writer  gathered 
the  impression  that  they  were  used,   in  great  measure,  for  the  sake 

*  For  convenience,  this   appendix   has   been    added  to  the  original  paper  after  ' 
Appendix  C. 
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of  furnishing  work  to  tlie  steel  mills.     The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  Mr.  Chanute. 
that  the  next  step  for  American  railways  will  be  to  resort  to  chem- 
ical preparation  of  wooden  ties,  and  that  this  will  be  done  on  a  large 
scale. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Howe's  estimate  of  the  comparative  economy  of  untreated 
and  treated  ties  is  not  correct.  Granting  his  mode  of  comparison,  he 
has  overestimated  the  probable  cost  of  the  raw  ties  to  be  treated. 
In  sections  where  the  durable  woods,  which  last  9  years,  cost  60 
cents,  the  inferior  woods  suitable  for  injection  will  cost  30  to  35  cents 
per  tie.  The  cost  of  treatment  with  zinc-creosote  will  be  about  25 
cents,  probably  including  extra  freight,  and  when  the  treating  works 
are  at  a  gathering  point,  such  as  New  York  or  Chicago,  there  will 
be  no  extra  freight.  His  comparison,  therefore,  should  be  amended 
as  follows: 

One  durable  tie  in  place,  60  -f-  20  cents $0.80 

Interest  at  4%  compounded  for  18  years 0.82 

One  renewed  tie  in  jilace,  60  +  20  cents 0.80 

Interest  at  4  "^  compounded  for  9  years 0 .  34 

Cost  of  maintaining  one  raw  tie  18  years $2.76 

One  treated  tie  in  place,  35  -|-  25  -|-  20  cents $0.80 

Interest  at  4"jj'  compounded  for  18  years 0  82 

Cost  of  maintaining  one  treated  tie  18  years $1 .62 

In  point  of  fact,  the  assumed  average  life  of  9  years  for  durable 
ties  and  of  18  years  for  treated  ties  are  both  probably  overestimates 
for  American  practice. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Kummer,  in  closing  the  discussion  of  his  paper,*  raises 
the  interesting  question  whether  steam  or  compressed  hot  air  is 
most  eflScient  in  preparing  wood  to  receive  an  antiseptic.  In  England 
neither  is  used ;  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  cylinder  and  the  hot 
creosote  is  then  admitted;  the  ties  being  thoroughly  seasoned,  moist- 
ure from  steaming  would  resist  the  entrance  of  the  oil.  In  France 
the  best  practice  is  to  desiccate  the  ties  with  hot  air  in  drying  ovens, 
and  then  to  run  them  quickly  into  the  treating  cylinder.  In  Germany 
no  prior  steaming  is  used  in  creosoting,  but  this  method  is  used  in  the 
zinc-creosote  process,  as  the  latter  involves  a  watery  solution.  Last 
year  the  German  railway  oflScials  questioned  whether  such  steaming 
was  beneficial  for  well  air-dried  ties,  and  made  many  experiments. 
These  showed  that  only  2  to  11. 6^^  of  the  sap  contained  in  the  sea- 
soned wood  was  extracted  by  the  steaming,  and  there  is  an  inclination 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xliv,  p.  213. 
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Sir.  Chanute.  to  give  it  lip.  The  results  miglat  have  been  quite  different  if  the 
experiments  had  been  made  uijon  freshly-cut  or  half-seasoned  ties,  such 
as  are  now  furnished  for  injection  in  the  United  States.  The  writer 
has  made  a  great  many  experiments  with  various  methods  for  increas- 
ing the  receptivity  of  such  fresh  ties,  but  has  not  reached  such  abso- 
lute conclusions  as  to  warrant  publishing  them. 

Ml".  Kummer,  however,  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  "the  tannin 
treatment,  it  is  claimed,  comj^letely  seals  the  pores  against  the  entrance 
of  moisture  from  the  outside."  The  claim  really  made  is  that  the 
tannin  treatment  simply  retards  the  entrance  and  the  escape  of  mois- 
ture, so  as  to  retain  the  zinc  chloride  somewhat  longer.  In  point  of 
fact  the  data  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  Maintenance-of-Way 
Association  in  March,  1901,  showed  that  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way the  average  life  of  removed  ties,  which  had  been  treated  by 
chloride  of  zinc  alone,  was  from  6.83  to  9.16  years,  while  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  which  used  the  zinc-tannin 
process,  the  average  life  was  10^  to  11  years,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  with  zinc-tannin,  the  average  life  was  10| 
to  11|  years.  The  chief  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  zinc- 
tannin  process  is  that  microscopic  examinations  do  not  show  a  well- 
defined  plug  to  be  formed  by  the  leatheroids.  The  exact  value  of  such 
objection  will  have  to  be  determined  by  actual  experience  on  the  large 
scale. 

It  is  well  established  that  both  Burnettizing  and  the  zinc-tannin 
process  materially  increase  the  spike-holding  power  of  ties  and  retard 
their  cutting  under  the  rail.  No  exact  comparison  of  these  results 
can  be  made  with  results  of  the  German  zinc-creosote  process,  because 
the  European  rail  fastenings  are  greatly  superior  to  our  own.  Screws 
are  very  generally  used;  these  hold  the  rail  in  close  contact  to  the  tie 
and  quite  prevent  that  slapping  uj:)  and  down  of  the  rail  which  causes 
much  of  the  cutting.  As  the  zinc  is  the  hardening  element,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  zinc-creosote  does  materially  harden  the  wood.  The 
.  further  theory  of  its  action  is  not  merely  as  stated  by  Mr.  H.  Gold- 
mark  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Kummer's  jjaper  "that  the  dead  oil  of 
tar  will  prevent  the  zinc  salt,  which  is  sohible  in  water,  from  being 
washed  out. "  That  theory  is  stated  by  Mr.  A.  Schneidt,  in  the  paper 
already  alluded  to,  as  follows: 

"In  the  watery  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  carbolic 
(phenols)  acid  contained  in  the  tar  oil  added,  is  partly  dissolved;  and 
in  this  dihited  form  it  jienetrates  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  ligneous 
body  far  more  readily  and  surely  than  the  less  readily  fluid  tar-oil. 

"  The  i^resence  of  carbolic  acid  also  produces  a  certain  jjotential 
solubility  in  the  resinous  constituents  of  the  wood,  whereby  the 
chloride  of  zinc  solution  is  better  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fatty  resin- 
ous woody  strata,  and  into  the  heart. 

"In  the  judgment  of  chemists  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  owing 
to  the  greatly  attenuated  degree  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  and 
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in  presence  of  tlie  carbolic  acid,  a  basic  zinc  'phenylate'  is  formed  Mr.  Chanute. 
from  the  chloride  of  zinc  oxide,  througli  the  agency  of  the  bases  of 
the  salts  which  occur  in  wood  ashes;    and  that  this   'phenylate'  of 
zinc,  being  insokible  in  water,  favors  duration  by  opposing  the  leach- 
ing out  of  the  impregnated  ties. 

"  The  i^reservative  action  of  the  dissolved  carbolic  acid  is  decidedly 
more  potent  than  that  of  the  chloride  of  zinc;  and  as  carbolic  acid  is 
also  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  chloride  of  zinc,  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  tar- oil  containing  carbolic  acid  will  also  arrest  the 
decay  of  the  wood  which  absorbs  it.  The  heavy  oils  of  the  added  tar- 
oil  do  not  as  readily  penetrate  the  wood  as  the  more  fluid  sohi- 
tion  of  chloride  of  zinc  when  reinforced  with  the  dissolved  carbolic 
acid;  the  former  oils  remain  in  the  outer  woody  layers  of  the  tie, 
and  form  a  very  thin  stratum,  more  or  less  obstructive  to  the  entrance 
of  water." 

During  the  time  intervening  between  the  prej^aration  of  the 
writer's  paper,  its  discussion  and  the  writing  of  this  rejoinder,  a 
material  change  has  occiirred  in  the  commercial  situation;  tar-oil  has 
gone  down  in  price  in  consequence  of  greater  abundance.  If  this 
condition  continues  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
zinc-creosote  process  in  this  country  at  reasonable  cost,  but  there  is 
still  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  quality  of  tar-oil  which  the 
Germans  say  is  requisite  for  success  with  that  process.  Mr.  Riitgers 
has  none  to  spare,  and  it  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps by  analysis  of  various  oils  in  the  market  it  will  be  jiossible  to 
obtain  a  supply. 

We  may  also  hope  to  anticipate  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
various  processes  of  timber  treatment  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Professor  Hermann  von  Schrenk, 
special  agent  for  the  Forestry  Bui'eau,  has  recently  delivered  an  able 
address,  iipon  "Factors  which  Cause  the  Decay  of  Wood,"  before  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  and  later,  also  another  address  on 
"Decay  of  Ties  and  Bridge  Timber,"  before  the  Maintenance-of-Way 
Association.  He  is  now  engaged  in  testing  the  rate  of  decay  of  various 
samples  of  wood  and  the  action  of  various  fungi. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Preservation  of  Sleepers  in  Eng- 
land and  Continental  Countries  ''  has  also  been  published*  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Dudley,  who  treats  the  subject  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  so 
that  we  may  expect  to  have  our  knowledge  increased  upon  the  little- 
understood  rationale  of  wood  decay. 

*  Railroad  Gazette,  March  8th,  1901. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 


Although  the  scope  and  importance  of  this  paper  are  not  of  a 
nature  requiring  phrases  or  mottoes  to  introduce  it,  the  writer  cannot 
refrain  from  stating  in  a  few  words  the  reasons  actuating  him  in 
writing  it  and  in  constructing  the  accompanying  diagrams  and  tables. 

Even  if  one  knows  by  heart  some  of  the  more  important  formulas 
of  applied  structural  mechanics,  the  following  axiom  will  govern  their 
general  usefulness  : 

' '  Good  formulas,  however  short,  are  of  almost  no  value  in  hurried 
daily  practice,  where  quick  and  accurate  results  are  expected,  unless 
presented  in  the  shape  of  tables. " 

These,  again,  are  serviceable  only  when  in  such  profusion,  and  so 
extended  into  final  results,  that,  after  having  been  consulted  once,  no 
further  computations  need  be  performed.  They  must,  also,  meet 
current  demands  regarding  the  information  they  are  expected  to 
furnish  for  all  the  ordinary  problems  coming  under  their  headings. 
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The  writer,  and  no  doubt  many  others  with  him,  when  making 
structural  computations,  not  having  at  his  disposal  labor-saving  de- 
vices, in  the  shape  of  suitable  diagrams  and  tables,  and  when  not 
"wishing  to  depend  on  results  of  rules  of  thumb,  has  found  the  fore- 
going axiom  to  be  vexatiously  true. 

Having  had  to  compute  plate  girders  quite  frequently,  and  having 
found  the  figuring  of  rivet  s^Dacing,  buckling  values  of  webs,  location 
of  stiffeners,  etc.,  by  formulas,  a  slow,  time-consuming  operation,  the 
writer  determined  to  make  a  short  cut  for  solving  such  problems,  and 
hopes  that  the  burdens  of  those  who  have  to  compute  plate  girders 
will  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  the  method  presented  herewith. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  object  to  being  reminded  of  the 
virtues  possessed  by  the  "method  of  graphical  statics,"  which  excels 
greatly  the  analytic  method  of  solving  problems  in  structural  me- 
chanics. It  furnishes  at  once  not  only  particular,  but  all  possible, 
values  and  conditions  of  forces  and  stresses  acting  upon  structures. 
Formulas  of  the  analytic  method,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  only  one 
value  at  a  time.  Graphical  statics  reveals  to  the  eye  the  play  of  forces 
and  stresses;  nothing  is  hidden;  it  gives  object  lessons  instead  of 
abstract  demonstrations.  It  possesses,  in  itself,  a  complete  check 
of  its  operations  and  its  results,  or  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  in  an 
easy  manner.  The  analytic  method,  it  is  true,  gives  absolutely 
correct  results,  but  only  in  theory,  and  for  the  assumed  conditions. 
Such  exact  fulfilment  in  assumptions  and  results  cannot  be  realized 
in  any  case,  in  the  working  of  the  forces  in  the  universe  or  in  any 
structure. 

All  who  have  used  both  methods  agree  that  the  graphical  is  shorter, 
more  comprehensive,  and  in  full  accord  with  assumptions  and  prac- 
tical conditions.  The  results  obtained  thereby  are  just  as  accurate 
and  as  true  as  the  assumed  conditions  on  which  the  computation  is 
based. 

Versatility  with  this  method  (acquired  by  constantly  using  it)  is  ne- 
cessary to  appreciate  fully  its  perfect  qualities  in  solving  the  most 
simple  as  well  as  the  most  intricate  problems,  statical  or  elastic,  of 
applied  mechanics.  It  is  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  all  graphical 
solutions  start  from  analytic  formulas,  and  can  never  be  applied  to 
advantage  without  first  having  had  a  thorough  training  in  the  analytic 
handling  of  the  problems  of  applied  mechanics.     When  a  problem  has 
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to  be  solved,  both  methods  sliould  be  used,  each,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  analytic  formulas  to  be  consulted  in  advice. 

No  explanation  need  be  given  for  the  manner  in  which  the  shear 
diagram  for  the  vertical  shearing  stress  has  been  made  use  of,  as  will 
be  seen  in  what  follows,  for  determining"  the  rivet  sj^acing  by  means 
of  the  vertical  shear  ordinates,  directly,  although  the  rivets  are  acted 
upon  by  a  horizontal  force.  The  intensity  of  both  these  stresses  is  the 
same  at  any  point  in  the  web,  and  since,  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
the  magnitude  only  of  the  horizontal  shearing  stress  is  of  importance, 
no  notice  need  be  taken  of  its  real  sense  and  direction.  The  position 
in  which  the  magnitude  of  this  force  is  found  in  the  shear  diagram,  is 
besides  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  method  to  be  set  forth  to  determine  the  rivet  pitch  and  also 
that  point  from  which  on,  toward  the  end  of  the  girders,  sti£feners  will 
be  required,  is  graphical,  and  requires  the  jilotting  of  the  shear  curve 
for  the  particular  loading  of  the  girder,  which  in  any  case  is  a  simple 
performance.  For  convenience  and  clearness  in  carrying  out  opera- 
tions, it  will  be  found  best  to  arrange  the  shear  curve  immediately 
above  or  below  the  girder  to  be  designed.  The  dejjth  of  the  girder 
may  be  drawn  to  any  reasonable  scale  which  will  allow  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  rivet  spacing. 

Assuming  the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  the  theory  and  the  design- 
ing of  plate  girders  in  general,  and  that  he  has,  for  a  particular  case, 
decided  upon  the  thickness  of  the  web  and  the  size  of  the  rivet;  fur- 
ther, that  he  has  determined  the  rivet  value  by  means  of  a  rivet  table, 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  mill  handbooks  (see  also  the  diagram  and 
tables  at  the  end  of  this  paper),  we  can  proceed  to  refer  to  the  well- 
known  rivet  formula : 

Let  S  =  shear  at  any  point  Xin.  the  length  of  the  girder; 

h  =  depth  of  the  girder  between  the  ujjper  and  lower  pitch 

lines; 
p  =  the  pitch,  or  spacing,  of  the  rivets  to  be  found; 
V  =  the  rivet  value; 

p  =  -^ ;  transforming,  we  have  then : 

—  =  — ;  that  is,  the  dejith  of  the  girder  is   to  the  rivet  pitch.^ 
as  is  the  total  shear  to  the  rivet  value.. 
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Eeferring  now  to  Fig.  1,  let  A  B  =  h  h  be  the  span  of  the  girdeiv 
and  C  D  the  shear  curve,  drawn  in  reference    q      x 
to   the   base   line    E  F.      Set    off"  vertically 
downward  at  jjoints  A  and  B  the  depth  h  of 
the  girder,  as  Ah,  Bit. 

Choose  any  section,  as  X,  and  draw  a 
vertical  line  c  e  ah.  The  ordinate  c  e  will 
then  represent  the  total  shear  at  X  for  the 
panel  to  the  right  of  e.  From  the  point  e  ^■ 
in  the  shear  diagram  set  off,  toward  the 
right  hand,  the  rivet  value  ev,  in  the  scale 
of  shears.     Produce   the  line  c  v.     Through  Fig.  l. 

the  point  a,  in  the  girder  diagram,  draw  a  parallel  line  intersecting 
h  li  VQ.  p,  then  the  distance  b  p  is  equal  to  the  required  rivet  spacing 
for  the  shear  at  the  point  X.  In  the  similar  triangles  c  e  v  and  a  h  p 
we  have  the  j^roportion : 

ah  :  ^ 
h  : 

P 

To  express  b  p  in  inches,  measure  the  length  of  the  line  hp  in  the' 
scale  in  which  the  depth  li  of  the  girder  A  B  has  been  set  off. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  find  the  position  of  the  stiffeners,  or  that  point 
s,  from  which  on,  toward  the  abutments,  stififeners  will  be  required. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  2,  w-e  make  use  c 
of  the  shear  diagram  as  before.  Set 
off  vertically,  in  the  shear  scale,  above  g- 
and  below  the  base  line  E  F,  the 
buckling,  or  total  shear  value  w  of 
the  web,  whatever  value  the  designer 
has  determined  to  use. 

The  shear  stress  between  the  lines 
EF  a;ndi  GH  {in  the  upper  part  of  the 
diagram)  is  taken  care  of  by  the  web. 
The  shear  stress  beyond  the  line  G  H 
will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  stiffeners.  Stiffeners  will  be  required 
therefore,  toward  the  ends  beyond  the  point  s,  where  the  line  G  H  inter- 
sects the  shear  curve  CD.   (See  also  the  lower  half  of  the  shear  diagram. ); 


ah  : pb :  :  c e 

:  ev 

or. 

h  :  p  :  :  S  : 

V, 

and  as  before, 

h  _  S 

Fig.  2. 
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From  tlie  theory  of  the  plate  girder,  it  is  known  that  stiffeners,  if 
required  at  all,  must  be  spaced  at  distances  equal  to  the  dej^th  of  the 
girder.  It  is  also  known  that  at  any  point  in  the  web,  as  mentioned 
before,  horizontal  and  vertical  shearing  stresses  are  of  the  same 
intensity,  and  that  therefore  the  spacing  of  the  rivets  in  the  stiflfeners 
can  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  flange  angles ;  consider- 
ing, however,  that  only  that  part  of  the  shearing  stress  above  the 
line  G  H  (in  reference  to  the  base  line  E  F  and  the  upper  part.  Fig. 
2),  and  from  the  point  s  on,  toward  the  abutments,  has  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  stiflfeners.  The  same  applies  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
diagram. 

Proceeding  now  to  space  oflf  from  the  point  .s,  distances  d, . . . .  etc., 
^qual  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  the  ordinate  dg,  above  the  points 
d,  d,  represents  the  surplus  shears  coming  upon  the  respective 
stiflfeners. 

From  the  stiflfener  panel-points  d  set  oflf  again  the  rivet  value  v,  as 
d  V,  produce  the  line  g  v  for  any  of  the  stiflfeners,  and  through  the 
point  b'  in  the  girder  diagram,  corresponding  to  the  particular 
stiflfener,  draw  a  normal  line  to  the  direction  of  the  line  g  v  intersect- 
ing the  stiflfener  line  ab  in  the  point  p'.  The  point  b'  having  been 
located  at  a  distance  a  b'  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  from  the 
point  a,  by  means  of  the  45°  line  b  b'. 

J  ^ 

In  the   similar  triangles   b'  a  p'  and  a  d  ?%  the   same  ratio  — -  =  — 

°  '  -^        '  P',       V 

previously  found  for  the  flange  angles,  will  obtain,  as  it  should  from 

the  statements  previously  made. 

The  spacing  of  the  rivets  m  the  stiflfeners,  thus  found,  will  be, 
usually,  greater  than  the  maximum  spacing  permissible  in  rivet 
work,  and  should  be  limited  to  this  accordingly.  The  size  of  the 
stiflfener  sections  may  be  determined  by  treating  them  as  columns 
(with  flat  ends).  Since,  however,  they  are  riveted  at  short  intei'vals 
along  their  length,  they  may  be  computed  for  simple  compression 
in  ordinary  cases,  but  they  should  always  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
angle  irons. 

The  method  shown  for  rivet  spacing  for  particular  panels,  and  for 
particular  shearing  stresses,  can  be  reversed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
determine  the  length  of  the  jjanels  in  which  a  certain  assumed  rivet 
spacing,  for  example,  6-in.,  4-in.  or  3-in.,  shall  take  place. 
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In  the  girder  diagram  Ah  B  h,  Fig.  3,  set  off,  from  the  point  h, 

the  desired  rivet  spacing,  as  h  p^,  h  p*,  h  p^ From  these  lines 

draw  lines  to  the  point  A,  as  a  pole.      Now,  in  the  shear  diagram, 
€  E  F  D,  set  off  from  E  the  rivet  value  v,  as  Ev.     Through  the  point 

V  draw  parallel  lines  to  the  lines  A  p^,  A  p^,  A  p'',. . .  .  as  ?'  p^,  v  p*, 

V  if intersecting  the    end  shear    lines  C  £'and  E  Fin  p^,  p^ 

•etc.  Through  these  points,  p\  p*,  p*\ 
in  the  shear  diagram  draw  parallel  lines 
to  the  base  line  E  F.  From  the  inter-  ^■ 
section  points  of  these  horizontal  lines  P- 
with  the  shear  curve  drop  verticals  to 
the  base  line  E  F.  These  ordinates  will 
divide  the  girder  into  the  desired  panels, 
in  each  of  which  the  respective  assumed 
rivet  spacing  will  obtain  as  in  Fig.  3. 

In  like  manner  (see  Fig.  4)  we  can  find, 
say  for  the  end  of  a  girder,  the  rivet 
"value  V  for  a  certain  pitch  by  simply 
setting  off  the  pitch  h  p  ^=  say  3  ins.  in 

the  girder  diagram,  and  proceeding  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  out  in  Fig.  1,  by  drawing  the  line  Ap  and  a  line  C  v 
parallel  to  it  through  the  j^oint  C  intersecting  the  base  line  of  the 
shears  in  v,  then  E  v  is  the  necessary  rivet  value. 
Scaling  this  value  and  inspecting  the  rivet  table, 
the  thickness  of  the  web  and  the  size  of  the  rivet 
can  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  practical  con- 
siderations. 

The  method  set  forth,  so  far,  gives  all  the  data 
required  for  rivet  spacing  in  ordinary  practice  and 
theory. 

In  railroad  work,  the  computation  must  include, 
besides  the  horizontal  component  due  to  the  main 


Fig.  3. 


I  Rivet  vahie  required 
I  for  given  shear  and 
'  assumed  rivet  spacing 


GIRDER  DIAGRAM 
\P    


K3^\  Asaumed  spacing 

Fig.  4. 

shear,  the  local  vertical  effect  due  to  a  maximum  wheel  load.  This 
wheel  load  is  usually  assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  one  or 
two  sleeper  spaces  of  2  to  3^  ft. 

As  the  foregoing  forces  act  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  their 
resultant  must  be  first  ascertained  before  the  proper  rivet  spacing  can 
be  determined. 
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Let      «S'=  main  shear,  acting  horizontally; 
h  =  depth  of  girder,  in  feet; 
Q  =  maximum  wheel  load,  acting  vertically; 
k  =  the  sleeper  sjjace,  in  feet. 

Then  j-  =  shear  per  lineal  foot,  due  to  the  main  shear, 

Q 

J=       "      "       "         "       "         "      local  shear. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  to  be  taken  up  by  n  rivets  per 
foot,  will  be  :  « 


s|(l)'+(l) 


Expressing  the  sleeper  sjjace  k  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  girder  A, 
by    putting    /I-   —  —  h,  or  g  =  — ,  the  above  formula  can  be  written 

••= — i — 

Further,  let  n  =  number  of  rivets  per  lineal  foot; 
V  =  the  rivet  value; 
p  =  the  rivet  pitch; 

also  ?i  »  =  1  (ft.),  jj  =  —  and  n  =    — ,  and  considering  that  the  condi- 

^     '  II  p 

tion  u  V  ^  r  :=  —  must  also  be  fulfilled,  we  have 
P 


sl-^  +  («D 


p  h 

This  formula  is,  as  will  be  found  by  comparison,  identical  with  the 
original  rivet  formula,  presented  at  the  beginning^of  this  paper,  and 
we  will  use  it  again  as  the  basis  in  the  determination  of  the  rivet 
spacing  in  the  present  case  by  evaluating  graphically  the  term  under 
the  root,  which  is  the  aggregate  resultant  of  all  the  shearing  forces 
acting  ui^on  the  n  rivets  at  section  X. 

This  is  readily  done  by  forming  the  "triangle  of  forces,"  with  the 

components  S  and   Q  -j^,  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  another.     The 
hypothenuse  of  this  triangle  will  at  once  represent  the  term 
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SHEAR  DIAGRAM 


Eeferring  now  to  Fig.  5  and  section  A",  let  C  F  represent  the  shear 
•cui-ve  for  the  rolling  load,  G  D  that  for  the  uniform  load,  both  in  ref- 
erence to  the  line  E  F.  Then  the  ordinate  c  u  will  be  in  magnitude 
equal  to  S,  and  will  form  one  of  the  t 

sides  of  the  triangle  of  forces  we  desire 
to  construct.     Set  off  in  the  shear  dia- 
gram  horizontally    from   the  point  E 
the  maximum  wheel  load  Q,  a,s  E  q  (in 
the  scale  of  shears).     Similarly,  set  offg. 
in  the  girder  diagram  the  tie,  or  sleeper 
space  k  (in  the  scale   used  for  laying 
off  dejjth  of  girder),  as  h   K.      Draw  K/k 
the  imaginary  line   K  A  and  parallel 
to  it  another,  q  d,  through  the  point 
q  in  the  shear  diagram,  j^iercing  the  end  shear  line  in   cl;  then  E  d 
is   equal   to   the   magnitude  of    the  local   vertical    shear   component 

Q  -j-,  which  must  be  joined  at  right  angles  to  S. 

In  the  similar  triangles  A  li  A' and  d  E  q,  we  have — 

liK:Ali::Eq\dE, 


Fig.  5. 


or, 


dE. 


E q  X  Ah  _  ^h 


Now  set  off,  horizontally,  from  i)oint  c  in  the  shear  curve  C  E,  this 
value  E  d,  as  c  d;  draw  the  imaginary  line  x  d  (produced  in  the  dia- 
gram), then  H  d  is  equal  to  the  magnitiide  of  the  resultant  referred  to 
before.  Bring  this  resultant  into  a  vertical  position  with  a  compass, 
using  the  point  u  as  a  center  for  describing  the  arc  d  I.  Set  off, 
further,  from  the  point  u,  horizontally,  the  value  of  the  adopted  rivet, 
as  u  V;  draw  the  imaginary  line  VI,  and  parallel  to  it  another,  through 
the  point  a  in  the  girder  diagram,  piercing  the  base  line  of  the  girder 
in  the  point  p;  then  b  p  is  equal  to  the  required  rivet  spacing  at  the 
section  X,  depending  on  the  combined  action  of  the  several  shearing 
stresses  mentioned. 

Practical  Points:  Web  Thickness,  Panel  Lengths,  Etc.— As  stated, 
the  web  thickness  is  usually  proportioned  for  the  greatest  shear  and 
for  buckling.  For  this  case  no  stiffeners  are  required  to  assist  the 
web.     If,  however,  the  web  is  calculated  for  simple  shear  only,  or  for 
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an  intermediate  condition  between  buckling  and  shear,  which  is  also 
frequently  done,  then  the  method  just  shown  for  locating  the  stiflfeners 
is  to  be  used. 

The  rivet  value  of  a  rivet  depends  on  the  shearing  capacity  of  the 
particular  rivet  and  the  web  thickness  in  which  it  bears,  etc.,  and  the 
lesser  of  the  two  values,  usually  that  for  bearing,  must  be  adopted  to 
determine  the  pitch.  If  this  pitch  should  be  found  to  be  less  than  the 
minimum  spacing  permissible,  a  larger  rivet  or  a  heavier  web  must  be 
resorted  to.  To  obtain,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  sufficient  rivet 
value  as  regards  bearing,  without  changing  either  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet,  which  may  be  a  maximum,  or  the  spacing,  which  may  be  a 
minimum,  already,  a  deeper  web  must  be  selected. 

This  depth  can  be  determined  at  once  by  means  of  the  diagram. 
Fig.  4.  In  the  case  just  stated  the  known  quantities  are:  The  total 
shear,  the  rivet  value,  consequently  the  direction  of  the  line  C  v,  to 
which  draw  a  parallel  line  p  A  through  the  point  p,  intersecting  the 
abutment  line  of  the  girder  in  the  point  A;  then  A  hi^  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  girder  which  is  sought. 

The  minimum  spacings  for  rivets  are:  2^  ins.  for  a  f-in.  rivet,  2|  ins. 
for  a  |-in.,  and  3  ins.  for  a  1-in.  rivet. 

The  panels  in  which  the  rivet  spacing  changes,  or  should  change, 
are,  in  the  case  of  concentrated  loading,  given  directly.  For  a  uni- 
form load,  or  a  uniform  and  concentrated  loading  combined,  suitable 
panel  lengths  may  be  assumed,  mostly  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
girder.  The  designer,  with  a  little  practice,  however,  will  be  able  to 
settle  this  point  without  difficulty.  The  panel  lengths  also  can  be 
determined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  in  them  certain  rivet  spac- 
ings, as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

Stiflfeners  are  always  provided  over  the  supports,  or  where  concen- 
trated loading  occurs,  even  if  the  web  has  been  designed  to  take  the 
greatest  shearing  stresses  for  buckHng. 

As  this  shearing  stress  is  greatest  at  the  ends,  it  is  taken  usually 
to  determine  the  web  thickness.  Since,  however,  stiflfeners  are  always 
provided  at  the  ends,  the  writer  would  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  suitable  web  thickness,  the  use  of  the  shear  which  obtains 
at  a  distance  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder  from  the  ends,  or  even  at 
a  still  greater  distance. 

If  the  pitch  for  any  panel  point  has  been  determined,  it  is  con- 
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DEPTH  OP 
GIRDER  IN  INCHES 


DEPTH 

OF 
GIRDER. 
IN       : 
EXAMPLE 


RIVET  SPACING  DIAGRAM 

Rivet  Values  having  been  laid  off  in  four  tinnes  the 
"Scale  of  Total  Shears,''  the  same  ratio  has  been 
observed  in  laying  off  "pitch  scale,"  and  the  scale 
in  which  "depth  of  girders"  has  been  plotted. 
The  depth  of  girders  having  been  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  J-^  inch  to  the  foot,  the  pitch  scale  will  be  a  scale 
of  2  inches  to  the  foot.  In  desiring  to"  scale"  the 
pitch,  use  a  decimal  scale  60  parts  to  the  inch;  10 
parts  of  which  will  represent  1  inch. 


NOTE:  The  full  ime 
hBLin  diagram  pass- 
ng  through  point"iJ" 
is  the  limit  line  for  , 
6"rivet  spacingfor 
the   depth   of  the 
girder  assumed   in 
example.        If  any 
plotted  point  P  falls 
to  the   right  of  this 
line,  the  pitch  will  ex- 
ceed 6  inches.    For 
agirder  of  constant 
web  section  the  point 
P  will    move    in   a 
vertical  line.      Rivet 
value  being  constant 
Shear  variable 


FORMULA  FOR 
RIVET   PITCH, 

P-—  ''  in  which 
S 


:  RIVET  VALUE 
.DEPTH  OF  GIRDER 


5=  TOTAL  SHEAR  AT 
SECTION 


EXAMPLE. 

given; 

Depth  of  Girder ±0 

Web 9j' 


Rivets. 


-% 


Total  Shear  128000  lbs. 
Bearing  ass'd,  ISOOO'^ 
Rivet  Value  8860*as 
per  table. 

Plot  point 
"P"  for   128000'^shear 

ordinate  and  8860"^ 
rivet  value  abscissa. 
Draw  a  line  from  point 
Pthrough  point  "B"  of 
girder  base  line  A.B. 
prolong,  to  intersect 
with  girder  depth  line 
h  Ji,  in  point  "p,"  then 
Jiji  equals  the   resul- 
ting rivet  spacing  for 
12800d*shear  at  sec- 
tion, and  will  be  found 
to   be   very  near  2M 

By  calculating,  the 
pitch  will  be  found  to 
be  equal  to  2.77 


Fig.  6. 
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tinned  to  the  next  panel  point  toward  the  center,  for  practical 
reasons.  Theoretically,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  shear  diagram 
tind  from  the  method  by  which  the  pitch  is  obtained,  the  distance 
from  rivet  to  rivet  changes  gradually,  or  abruptly,  as  does  the 
shearing  stress.  To  realize  such  constantly  varying  spacing  of  rivets 
in  girders  would  be  very  impractical  and  expensive  unless  per- 
formed by  an  automatically  arranged  punching  machine.  In  any 
case,  the  rivets  are  never  spaced  more  than  6  ins.  apart,  and,  in  case 
of  girders  carrying  floors,  the  spacing  is  recommended  not  to  exceed 
4  ins. 

Spacing-panels  for  rivets  should  always  contain  an  even  number 
of  spaces.  The  usual  spacing  for  rivets  should  be  jsreferably  given 
in  full  inches  or  fiill  and  half  inches.  Quarter-inch  fractions,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  used. 

The  foregoing  method  of  finding  the  rivet  spacing  in  web  members 
of  plate  girders  has  been  compacted  in  the  diagrams.  Figs.  6  and  7. 
Auxiliary  tables  (Tables  Nos,  1,  2  and  3)  have  been  added  to  give  all 
the  necessary  data  to  design  the  web  plates  of  girders  without  having 
to  inspect  books  or  tables. 

If  the  analytic  method  is  used,  the  diagrams  and  tables  will  be  of 
advantage  in  computing  shear  stresses.  The  necessary  explanations 
of  how  to  use  the  diagrams  are  noted  at  the  proper  places.  An 
example  is  given  for  finding  the  rivet  pitch  for  a  given  total  shear  of 
128  000  lbs.  for  a  |-in.  rivet  in  a  -A-in.  web,  and  for  18  000  lbs.  bearing 
per  square  inch  of  rivet  diameter. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  points  P  (see  lower  part  of  rivet  spacing 
diagram),  for  a  particular  girder,  with  constant  web  section,  will  all 
be  located  in  a  vertical  line,  since  the  rivet  value  remains  constant; 
the  shearing  stresses  only  varying  along  the  length  of  the  girder. 
The  shear  diagram,  for  finding  the  shear  per  square  inch  of  web  area 
of  a  given  or  assumed  web,  can  be  used  in  the  reverse  manner,  that  is, 
to  find  the  necessary  total  web  section  for  a  given  or  assumed  unit 
shear  per  square  inch  and  a  given  total  shear. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  is  given  indirectly  in  the  explanation  of 
how  to  use  the  shear  diagram.  By  entering  the  table  of  web  areas, 
the  web  thickness  will  be  found  with  due  regard  to  the  assumed 
depth  of  the  girder. 

Allusion  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  term  "depth  of  girder." 
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SHEAR  SCALE 
BELOW 

ON 


THIS  SIDE    THIS  SIDE 


FIND 
RESULTING 

OR 
ASSUMED 


TOTAL 
SHEAR 


WEB  SECTION 

IN 

THOUSANDS  OF 

LBS. 


AREAS  OF  WEBS  FOR  DEPTHS  OF 


7.5 


10.5 


12.0    14.0    15.0    16.0    18.0    20.0    21.0    24.0    25.0    27.0    30.0 


10.5   11.25   12.0    13.5    15.0   15.75    18.0    18.75  20.25   22.5 


9-37    10.0    11.25   12.5    13.12   15.0    15.6   16.87  18.75 


13.12   14.0    15.75   17.5    18.38   21.0    21.87  23.62  26.25 


ifl-    13.5    15.75  16.87   18.0    19.75   22.5    23.62   27.0    28.12  30.37 


42 


15.0    17.5    18.75   20.0    22.5    25.0    26.24  30.0    31.25  33.75   37.5 


35^  16.5    19.25  20.62  22.0   24.75   27.5    28.86   33.0   34.38  37.12  41.25 


18.0    31.0    32.5    24.0    27.0    30.0    31.5    36.0    37.5 


50       54 


40.5    45.0 


33.75 


DIAGRAM  FOR  SHEAR  PER  SQ.  IN.  OF  WEB  AREA 
FOR  TOTAL  SHEARS   UP  TO  200000  LBS.  AND 
TOTAL  WEB  AREAS  OF  45  SQ.INS. 


1  THOUSAND 


SCALE  OF  TOTAL  WEB  AREAS  IN   SQ.  INCHES. 


10  THOUSAND 

_    20 


10  SQ.  INS. 


20 


30 


40 


45 


5_ 

-> 

6^ 

£1    60 

7_ 

_    70 

8_ 

_   80 

9_ 

_  90 

10_ 

_  100 

11_ 
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/ 
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-140 

15_ 

_150 

16- 

-160 

17- 

-170 

18_ 

_180 

19  — 

-190 

20__ 

_200 

USE  OF 
SHEAR 
DIAGRAM. 

To  find  unit  shear 
per  sq.  inch  of  web 
section  if  total   shear 
and    web    section    are 


/   22.  5  SQ.INS. 

EXAMPLE. 
Total  shear  128000  lbs, 

Web / ^,6  ins. 

Depth  of/girder   40  ins. 
By  table,  at  top  of  diagram,  the  area 
of  th/web  equals  22.5  sq.  ins. 
Plot  22.5  in  scale  of  areas. 
Ditto  128000^in  shear  scale. 
Connect  both  points  and  to 
this  line  draw  a  paralle 
one  through  point  "10" 

in   area  scale,  to    in-     Xg'^en.      In  "area  scale"  point 
tersect  shear  scale  /       °^^  ^''^^  °^  ^veb,  and  in  total 
per  sq.  in.  at  left/      ^^^^'^    scale,   the    total  shear, 
side,   and   find/     ^°""^*=^   ^°^^    points  with  a    line; 
5700*  shear /^^®"  ^""^^  ^  P^''^"^'  ''"^  ^°  the  first 
one  through  point  "10"  of  area  scale, 
to  intersect  with  the   "shear    scale"  per 
square  inch  of  web  section,  at   left  side   of 
total   shear  scale  and   read  off  result.      The 
ines  are  best  drawn  with  a  pair  of  triangles  or 
with  the  use  of  a  transparent  "parallel  line  diagram" 
ruled  on  tracing  cloth.    The  two  lines  drawn  in  upper 
part  of  diagram   illustrate  the   example  given   above. 
The  resulting  unit  shear  per  sq.  inch   of  web   section 
will  be  5700  lbs.     In  similar  mannerfind  web  area  for 
given  unit  and  given  total  shear,  by   reversing  desig- 
nation  of  the  two  auxiliary  lines  noted   in   diagram 
above  '       I 


per  sq 


Fig.  7. 
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This  term  has  several  distinct  and  different  meanings,  relative  and 
specific,  all  of  which  must  be  fully  understood  and  correctly  applied. 

Generally,  and  as  ordinarily  understood,  the  depth  of  the  girder  is 
that  fractional  jDart  of  the  span  which  constitutes  its  height,  in 
common  parlance,  and  in  most  cases  is  settled  upon  first  and  defi- 
nitely after  a  thorough  consideration  of  conditions,  whether  restric- 
tions as  to  depth  and  width  have  to  be  observed,  or  whether  the 
designer  is  at  liberty  to  choose  these,  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
After  the  dejsth,  etc.,  has  been  assumed  in  this  general  way,  the  other 
specific  dej^ths  to  be  mentioned  are  derived  therefrom  as  the  design 
progresses,  commencing  with  the  flanges. 

In  ordinary  building  practice,  for  instance,  if  no  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  depth  of  girders,  it  is  found  (the  result  being  in 
inches)  by  multiplying  the  span  of  the  girder  (expressed  in  feet)  by 
six-tenths,  and  adding  to  the  product  the  constant  amount,  3  ins.  The 
rate  of  depth  of  girder  to  length  of  span  is,  in  this  instance,  one- 
twentieth  plus  the  constant. 

In  heavier  work  the  multiplier  is  eight-tenths,  equal  to  a  one-fif- 
teenth rate.  In  bridge  work  the  proportion  of  dejith  to  span  is  in- 
creased to  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth,  corresponding  to  multipliers 
of  1  and  1.5,  respectively. 

Having  explained  the  first  meaning  of  the  term  "  dej^th  of  girder," 
the  other  meanings  will  now  be  referred  to. 

In  determining  the  rivet  spacing  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  Aveb 
plate  to  the  flange  angles  the  depth  of  the  girder  is  the  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  horizontal  rivet  lines  located  in  the  vertical  legs  of 
the  top  and  bottom  chord  angles. 

If  the  buckling  value  of  the  web  plate  is  concerned,  the  depth  of 
the  girder  is  the  clear  distance  between  the  inner  edges  of  the  vertical 
I  legs  of  the  same  angles. 

The  fourth  subdivisable  meaning  of  this  term  is  involved  when 
flange  stresses  are  comjauted.  If  these  are  determined  by  the  ordinary 
approximate  method,  the  depth  of  the  girder  is  taken  from  out  to  out 
of  flange  angles,  if  cover  plates  have  to  be  provided  to  make  up  the 
required  flange  area.  If  none  are  needed,  the  depth  is  equal  to  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  each  pair  of  uijper 
and  lower  flange  angles. 

If  the  exact  method  of  moment  of  resistance,  or,  more  correctly, 
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that  of  the  section  modulus,  is  selected  to  determine  the  cross-section 
of  a  plate  girder,  then  we  have  to  introduce  into  the  computation  for 
the  depth  (no  flange  plates)  the  distance  "  out  to  out"  of  angles,  as 
before.  With  flange  plates,  take  the  depth  over  all  the  plates;  the 
depth  will  change  wherever  a  plate  is  dropped  off. 

There  exists  a  sixth  condition  regarding  this  term,  frequently  over- 
looked by  younger  designers,  and  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in 
treatises  on  applied  mechanics,  in  that  the  depth  "out  to  out "  of 
flange  angles,  as  a  rule,  is  greater  by  J  in.  than  the  depth  of  the  web 
plate  over  all.  This  allowance  of  ^  in.,  at  top  and  bottom,  is  made  to 
avoid  the  projection  of  any  part  of  the  web  beyond  the  flange  angles. 
This  allowance,  therefore,  does  away  with  extra  work,  either  shearing 
the  web  beforehand,  or  chipping  it  afterward,  should  the  angles  and 
web  have  been  required  to  be  flush. 

If  universal  mill  plates  are  specified  for  the  web,  some  engineers 
do  not  demand  this  allowance  to  be  made.  Others  insist  on  having  it 
observed  in  every  instance,  as  do  most  all  of  the  mills  in  their  shop 
practice.  For  special  purposes,  however,  it  may  be  required  that  the 
web  shall  project  a  certain  amount  beyond  the  backs  of  the  angles; 
this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

Splicing  in  webs  or  angles  in  plate  girders,  in  sizes  ordinarily  called 
for  in  architectural  building  i^ractice,  is  not  necessary,  as  universal 
mill  plates  for  the  web  are  rolled  in  dimensions  from  f  in.  by  70  ft. , 
up  to  5  in.  by  65  ft.,  and  angles  on  the  average  run  up  to  a  length  of 
from  60  to  75  ft. 

In  conclusion,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  two  note- 
worthy papers  on  plate  girders.  The  first,  by  J.  C.  Bland,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. ,  in  the  1887  handbook  of  the  Pottsville  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany. The  second*,  somewhat  more  extended  in  its  scope,  by  Isami 
Hiroi,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Sapporo  College. 

To  fully  complete  this  jsaper,  and  illustrate  the  graphical  method 
for  finding  the  rivet  spacing  in  plate  girders,  the  writer  has  chosen  for 
exemplification  the  problem  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hiroi,  in  his  booklet, 
and  in  which,  as  regards  the  determination  of  the  rivet  pitch,  he  has 
used  largely  the  analytic  method  of  computation.  In  Fig.  8  will  be 
found  all  the  data  requisite  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  solve  it,  and  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
*  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  first  edition,  1888;  second,  1893,  revised. 
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compreliensiveness  and  simplicity  of  the  writer's  method.  The  atten- 
tion of  teachers  of  structural  mechanics  is  invited  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  polygon  of  maximum  shear  for  the  rolling  or  moving  loads, 
has  been  formed,  as  fully  explained  in  the  "  Programme  of  Example  "^ 
accompanying  the  diagram,  for  determining  whether  it  is  not  simpler 
and  more  readily  executed  than  by  the  usual  method.  The  diflference 
in  rivet  spacing,  due  to  assuming  one  or  the  other  of  the  meanings  of 
the  term  "  depth  of  girder"  has  also  been  alluded  to.  It  will  be  seen 
thereby  how  easily  the  rivet  spacing  can  be  adjusted  to  conform  to 
any  depth  of  girder  chosen  with  this  method,  if  otherwise  the  condi- 
tions of  the  external  forces  remain  the  same. 

Programme  of  Example.  * — Single-track  standard-gauge  deck-girder, 
50-ft.  span  between  centers  of  bed  plates,  divided  into  10  panels,  5  ft., 
each,  for  maximum  stresses  by  bending  and  shears.  Depth  of  girder, 
*'  out  to  out  "  of  angles,  4  ft.  6^  ins.  Depth  assumed  in  computation 
for  stresses,  in  Hiroi's  book*  and  in  this  example,  4  ft.  6  ins.  =  54  ins» 
Dead  load,  490  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Rolling  load,  as  per  train  diagram 
at  top  of  Fig.  8.  Maximum  wheel  load,  12  000  lbs. ,  and,  for  local 
shear  computation,  assumed  to  be  distributed  over  a  sleeper  space  of 
2  ft.  End  shear  due  to  dead  load,  one-fourth  of  490  x  50  x  2  =  12  300 
lbs.  Web  thickness,  |  in. ;  rivets,  f  in.  diameter.  For  bearing  unit 
of  14  400  lbs.,  in  §-in.  web,  rivet  value  4  700  lbs.;  shear  unit  for  web, 
6  400  lbs.  Flange  angles,  3^  ins.  x  5  ins.  x  i  in. ;  true  depth  for  rivet 
spacing,  50  ins.  (not  adopted  in  this  example). 

Construct  maximum  main  shear  diagram  (curve)  for  rolling  load, 
E  F  G,  as  noted.  Construct  dead-load  shear  line,  G  D,  m.  reference  to 
E  F.  Construct  local,  vertical,  shear-comi3onent,  due  to  maximum 
wheel-load  (see  left  lower  corner  of  girder  diagram).  Construct  total 
maximum  shear  curve,  ML,  as  per  Fig.  5,  up  to  center  of  s^jan.  Con- 
struct girder  diagram,  using  J-in.  scale  for  the  depth.  Produce  the 
flange-rivet  bevel-lines  V  I,  V^  l^,  V,^  4j  ^tc. ,  in  shear  diagram,  for  each 
panel  jjoint,  and  draw  the  rivet-spacing  bevel-lines  Ap,  a  j}^,  etc.,  in 
girder  diagram,  and  find  the  rivet  spacings  b  p,  i„  7>„,  etc.  Set  off, 
parallel  to  G  D,  the  web  value  u  u'  in  shear  diagram,  computed  at 
eight-tenths  of  buckling  value  in  Table  No.  1,  for  a  ^  x  47-in.  web  (54 
ins.  —  2  X  3J  ins.)  (see  also  page  63,  Hiroi).     Construct,  as  per  Fig.  2, 

*  See  "Plate-Girder  Construction,"  by  Isami  Hiroi,  C.  E.,  Van  Nostrand's  Science 
Series,  No.  95,  second  edition,  1893,  pages  32,  38,  39,  63,  63,  79,  81, 83,  etc. 
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^  ^  Scale  for  Bepfh  of  Girder aud  Line  h  k  ,  12300  H)s. 
g-I^ch  =  LFoot  Depth  of  Girder  4'6";Eiid  Shear; 

^Dead  Loadj 
End  Stiffenera 


54000  IbB. 

End  Shear  due  to  Rolling  Load. 

Scale  for  Loads.  Shear  and  Line  hq,  below, 

J^  Inch  =3-10000  lbs. 


Rolling  Load  Line,  >j  =10000  lbs. 
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the  stiffener-rivet  bevel-lines  Vs  I,  Vs^^  Z„,  etc. ,  in  shear  diagram,  and 
produce  the  corresponding  normal  lines  to  these,  in  girder  diagram, 
giving  the  rivet  spacing-points  in  stiffeners,  as  p',  jj'a,  etc.  The  rivet 
values,  uV,  u'V^,  ttV^,  w'F^a,  etc.,  having  been  laid  off  at  four  times  the 
actual  rivet  value,  of  4  700  lbs.  (to  obtain  accuracy),  rivet  spacings- 
must  be  measured  in  a  scale  having  a  four  times  larger  denomination 
than  the  scale  in  which  the  depth  of  the  girder  was  laid  oflf. 


TABLE  No.  1. — Total  Buckling  Values  of  Webs,  to  = 


10  000  d  t 


1  + 


d' 


3  000  r- 


2  - 

Depth  of  Web,  in  Inches. 

24 

28 

30 

32 

36 

40 

42 

48 

50 

54 

60 

H  ^ 

25  300 

23  750 

23  100 

22  300 

19  700 

19  200 

18  650 

17  200 

16  500 

15  350 

13  850 

lbs. 

^ 

.38  600 

36  500 

36  100 

34  700 

33  100 

31  400 

30  400 

27  800 

27  350 

25  700 

21  300 

52  500 

51  750 

51  500 

50  750 

47  600 

47  000 

45  300 

42  000 

40  750 

39  200 

36  000 

^ 

68  250 

68  500 

68  250 

67  500 

66  000 

63  800 

63  400 

58  800 

58  000 

53  800 

51  000 

85  500 

85  600 

85  250 

85  400 

83  750 

83  200 

82  800 

77  250 

74  750 

74  750 

70  500 

^ 

103  000 

103  800 

106  000 

106  700 

107  000 

106  700 

104  500 

102  000 

99  500 

97  000 

92  400 

if 

105  500 

124  750 

126  200 

128  500 

130  050 

130  000 

129  500 

126  500 

125  500 

121  500 

lir  000 

' 

136  000 

142  750 

147  000 

149  500 

152  750 

154  000 

157  800 

152  000 

151  000 

148  500 

143  500 

TABLE  No.  2. — Total  Buckling  Values  of  Webs,  w  = 


13  000  d  t 


1  + 


d' 


3  000^^ 


<u  S 

TK   2 

Depth  of  Web,  in  Inches. 

_^  — 

3  « 

24 

28 

30 

32 

36 

40 

42 

48 

50 

54 

60 

Hfc 

T^R 

32  800 

30  600 

30  000 

29  000 

25  600 

25  000 

24  300 

23  200 

21  500 

20  250 

18  000 

lbs, 

§ 

49  500 

47  500 

47  000 

45  100 

43  100 

40  750 

39  500 

36  200 

35  600 

33  500 

27  700 

68  350 

67  300 

67  000 

66  000 

62  000 

61  250 

58  800 

54  750 

51  300 

51  000 

46  800 

* 

88  750 

89  000 

88  650 

87  900 

85  800 

83  000 

82  500 

76  600 

75  500 

70  000 

61  250 

T^r 

111  000 

112  250 

112  900 

112  000 

111  000 

109  500 

107  500 

102  500 

101  200 

97  250 

91  800 

132  000 

135  000 

138  000 

138  500 

139  000 

137  500 

136  000 

130  250 

130  000 

126  000 

120  000 

\^ 

157  000 

162  000 

164  700 

167  000 

169  500  169  000 

168  500 

164  500 

163  000 

158  500 

152  000 

"■ 

176  7.50 

186  500 

191  000 

194  000 

198  500  200  000 

205  000 

197  500 

196  500 

193  000 

186  500 
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TABLE  No.  3. — Shearing  and  Bearing  Values  of  Eivets. 


Rivet 

Values. 

Thickness  of  Web  or  Plate 

,  IN  Inches. 

and  area 
of  rivet. 

.11 

Mm 

m  II 

A 

B 

ts 

* 

-h 

s 

\k 

*^ 

Rivet  Values  for  Bearing. 

2 

in 
deci- 
mals. 

0.75 

0.875 

1.00 

area 

in 
sq.in. 

0.4418 
0.6013 
0.7850 

3  310 

4  510 

5  890 

3  980 

5  400 

7  070 

4  420 

6  010 

7  850 

4  860 
6  610 

8  640 

7  500 
and 
15  000 

9  000 
and 
18  000 

10  COO 
and 

20  000 

11  000 
and 

22  000 

3  520 

4  220 
4  920 

4  920 

5  740 

6  560 

5  900 

6  880 

7  880 

6  570 

5  630 

6  560 

7  500 

6  760 

7  880 
9  000 

7  500 

6  330 

7  380 

8  440 

7  600 

8  860 

10  500 

8  440 

9  840 

11  250 

9  280 
10  840 

8'26d 

9  380 

9  030 

i 

4  ibo 

1 

1 

5  620 

4  220  5  060 
"4  920  5  900 

10  310 
10  820 

11  250 

S 

9  840 

11  220 

10  840 

12  500 

1 
■i 

5  610 
4  690 

6  750 
5  630 

12  400 
12  300 

13  450 

i 

5  470 

6  570 

7  600    8  750 

8  750JlO  000 

7  220    8  250 

8  430    9  630 

1 
3 

7  500 

5  160,6  190 

6  020  7  220 

13  750 
13  240 

i 

12  040 

13  750 

1 

8  250 

9  630 

11  000 

12  380 

15  130 

16  500 

Note. — Within  the  extent  of  the  table:  Connections  with  double-shear  rivets  are 
governed  by  the  bearing  values  given  ;  connections  with  single-shear  rivets  are  governed 
by  the  single-shear  values  given. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr.[Schaub.  J.  W.  ScHATJB,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  wishes  to 
call  attention  to  the  author's  method  of  proportioning  the  intermedi- 
ate stiffeners  to  carry  the  shear  on  the  web  of  a  girder.  This  is  the 
usual  method  of  proportioning  for  stifl'eners,  but  it  can  be  shown  that, 
if,  in  some  way,  the  load  can  be  put  into  the  web,  no  stiffeners  what- 
ever will  be  required,  except,  of  course,  the  end  stiffeners.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  accepted  theories  of  web  stresses,  but  a  little  experi- 
ment can  be  made  to  demonstrate  it. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  the  writer*  before  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  October  10th,  1900: 

Make  a  plate-girder  model  of  drawing  paper,  about  15  ins.  long  and 
3  ins.  deep,  with  two  flange  angles  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  let  the 
web  of  the  girder  project  below  the  bottom  flange  angles,  so  that  the 
loads  can  be  suspended  by  means  of  hangers  attached  to  the  project- 
ing web.  Now  bupport  the  girder  at  the  ends  and  support  the  top 
flange  against  crippling  sideways.  It  will  be  found  that  loads  which 
can  be  suspended  from  the  hangers  with  perfect  safety  cannot  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  girder  without  buckling  the  web.  Moreover,  the  web 
will  stiff'en  up  at  once,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  although  the  web  is 
already  carrying  the  suspended  loads,  additional  loads  can  now  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  girder  and  the  web  will  not  buckle.  It  follows, 
then,  that  after  the  load  is  piit  into  the  web,  the  web  is  actually  stifi'er 
than  it  was  before;  so  that  stiffeners  need  only  be  px'ovided  to  get  the 
load  into  the  web,  and  not  to  carry  the  maximiam  shear  at  any  j)oint. 
Would  it  not  be  more  rational,  then,  to  proportion  the  intermediate 
stiffeners  to  carry  only  the  maximum  concentrated  load  at  any  point, 
rather  than  the  maximum  shear? 

With  this  experiment  in  view,  the  writer  has  specified,  in  a  specifi- 
cation just  issued  for  a  western  railroad,  as  follows: 

"  Intermediate  stifl'eners  shall  be  provided  for,  as  struts  carrying 
the  maximum  concentrated  load  at  any  point,  including  impact,  when- 
ever the  clear  width  between  flanges  exceeds  50  times  the  thickness  of 
the  web,  and  they  shall  be  spaced  at  intervals  of  about  the  depth  of 
the  girder.  End  stiffeners  shall  be  provided  to  carry  the  maximum 
end  shear,  including  impact." 

This  method  is  certainly  very  simple.  For  through  plate-girders 
provision  need  be  made  for  intermediate  stiffeners  only  to  attach  the 
floor  system  to  the  web,  and  between  the  floor  beams,  or  panel  jjoints, 
no  intermediate  stiffeners  are  required,  no  matter  how  long  the  jDanels 
are,  or  how  thin  the  web  may  be;  whereas,  by  the  usual  method  of 

*  "  Proposed  Specifications  for  Steel  Railroad  Bridges,"  Journal,  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  October,  1900. 
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IDroportioning,  intermediate  stiffeners  are  ijrovided  for  through  Mr.  Schaub. 
jjlate-girders,  the  same  as  for  deck  plate-girders.  This  leads  fre- 
quently to  some  curious  results.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  speci- 
fication for  a  jjrominent  southern  road  which  required  intermediate 
stiifeners,  by  a  so-called  stiflfener  formula,  to  be  spaced  at  2-ft.  centers 
near  the  ends,  and  a  number  of  through  jalate-girders  were  built 
accordingly,  and  are  probably  still  being  built  according  to  this 
specification. 

Beknt  Beeger,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  paper  is  a  vahiable  Mr.  Berger, 
•exposition  of  a  graphical  method  of  finding  the  exact  spacing  of  rivets 
in  flanges  of  plate  girders  under  assumed  loads  and  stresses.  It  is  well 
worth  careful  study  as  it  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  variations  in 
values  and  conditions  of  forces  and  stresses.  The  speaker  has  great 
faith  and  confidence  in  grajihic  statics,  and  uses  that  method  quite 
extensively,  but  must  differ  with  the  author  on  the  question  of  the 
applicability  of  the  graphical  method  to  the  ordinary,  every-day  work 
of  designing  plate  girders.  The  graphical  method  can  at  times  be 
used  to  advantage  in  computations  of  railroad  bridges  for  engine 
diagrams;  but,  for  most  of  such  cases,  and  especially  for  plate  girders, 
the  speaker  has  found,  in  his  own  work,  that  the  analytical  method, 
applied  with  the  aid  of  the  well-known  moment  diagi-ams,  is  much 
shorter  and  easier,  esijecially  when  a  slide  rule  is  also  used.  For 
plate-girder  bridges,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is,  of  course,  necessai'y  to 
find  the  end  shear  in  the  first  place,  and  the  shear  at  a  very  few  inter- 
mediate iDoints  besides.  For  jjractical  reasons,  the  rivet  spacing  in 
the  flanges  is  constant  for  certain  distances,  and  for  shorter  plate 
girders,  therefore,  all  that  is  needed  is  the  end  shear  and  the  shear  at 
the  quarter  j^oint.  The  6-in.  limit  of  rivet  pitch  will  cover  the  shear 
in  the  middle  half,  especially  when  the  rule  about  closer  pitch  in  the 
flange  which  carries  the  track  is  also  taken  into  account.  For  longer 
girders,  up  to  80  or  100  ft.,  the  shear  should  be  found  at  a  few  more 
points;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  moment  diagram,  this  is  readily  and 
quickly  done,  more  so,  the  speaker  has  always  found,  than  by  any 
graphical  method. 

The  thickness  of  the  web  is  determined  by  the  required  section  of 
metal  for  shear  and  the  necessary  number  of  rivets.  Shallow  girders 
must  have  a  thicker  web,  deep  girders  may  have  a  thinner  web.  Each 
•end  stiffener  must  be  able  to  take  all  the  end  shears^in  compression, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  column  of  length  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
girder,  as  the  web  through  the  rivets  distributes  the  shear  over  the 
end  stiff"ener  through  its  whole  depth.  The  intermediate  stifi'eners 
cannot,  according  to  the  speaker's  views,  act  as  columns  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  shear  over  the  web,  as  most  of  that  shear  is  already 
in  the  web;  but  they  can  so  act  under  concentrated  loads,  which  are 
■only  part  of  the  shear,  as  when  engine  loading  for  railroad  bridges  is 
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Mr.  Berger.  considered.  Thus,  for  girders  which  carry  the  track  direct  on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  flanges,  the  service  which  such  intermediate  stiffeners 
perform,  consists  then  isrincipally  in  holding  the  web  in  position — 
preventing  it  from  buckling.  But  where,  for  instance,  the  stringers 
of  a  bridge  rest  on  top  of  the  floor  beams,  the  stifi^eners  on  the  floor- 
beam  web  must  of  course  serve  to  distribute  the  concentrated  load 
over  the  web  of  the  floor  beam,  and  must  have  suflBcient  area  for 
compression. 

As  to  the  axiom  laid  down  by  the  author  in  the  beginning  of 
the  paper,  the  speaker  begs  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  he 
thinks  formulas  little  worth  the  efi'ort  of  remembering.  The  thor- 
ough understanding  of  principles  and  methods,  and  their  applica- 
tion, is  of  far  greater  importance,  and  to  this  end  the  paper  is  of 
great  help. 

r.  W.  Skinnek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A  particularly  interesting,  and 
perhaps  extreme,  case  of  the  aj)plication  of  the  web  stiflfener  system  to 
a  plate  girder,  and  one  which  the  speaker  believes  is  not  widely 
known,  came  under  his  observation  recently. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  is  a  plate-girder  span  of  213  ft. — the 
longest  of  this  kind  of  which  the  speaker  has  ever  heard.  The  bridge 
is  formed  of  two  main  girders,  each  16  ft.  deep,  which  carry  a  30-ft. 
roadway  and  two  10-ft.  sidewalks.  The  thickness  of  the  web  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  is  not  more  than  f  in.,  and,  possibly,  is  not 
more  than  -^e  in-  The  structure  has  been  in  use  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  iron  is  badly  corroded.  The  bottom  chord  is  made 
with  two  small  angles  and  several  42-in.  horizontal  flange  plates. 
The  top-chord  is  a  three-web  box  section  42  ins.  wide.  The  web  is 
divided  into  panels  of  about  10  ft.,  and  in  each  panel  there  are  two 
transverse  stiffener  plates,  each  26  ins.  wide,  and  each  formed  with  a 
flange  angle  all  around. 

Calculations  may  be  possible  as  to  how  much  that  web,  16  ft.  high 
and  re  in-  thick,  would  have  stood  without  the  stifi'eners,  and  also 
how  much  it  would  stand  with  the  stifi'eners. 

One  peculiar  feature  was  the  way  in  which  each  panel  of  the  web 
was  built  up  of  five  pieces,  8  ft.  high,  butt  jointed,  and  spliced  with 
two  cover  plates. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  bridge  was  the  extreme  generosity 
of  the  bearings  on  the  abutments,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two  very 
thick  cast-iron  plates  about  7  ft.  long;  the  upper  one  sliding  between 
longitudinal  flanges  on  the  edges  of  the  lower  plate. 

After  many  years'  service,  two  intermediate  steel  trestle  bents^ 
each  about  50  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  span,  were  put  in  to  reduce 
the  vibrations. 

The  whole  construction  is  a  curiosity,  if  not  a  monstrosity,  but  is- 
still  in  active  service,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dimensions. 
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Fig.  9. 


H.  A.  La  Chicotte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  has  suggested  ivir.LaChicotte, 
a  graphical  method  of  spacing  rivets  in  plate  girders,  which  is  really  a 
grajahical  solution  of  a  well-known  formula: 

vli  I 

in  which  p  =  the  pitch; 

V  =  the  rivet  value; 
h  =  the  depth  of  girder 
between  rivet  lines ; 
and  s  =  the   shear,   assumed 
as   more   or    less    imiformly    dis- 
tributed over  the  section. 

Fig.  9  will  indicate  clearly  the 
derivation  of  the  formula  by  the 
method  of  moments. 

According  to  the  common  theory  of  the  plate  girder,  the  lines  of 
stress  in  the  web  act  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  vertical,  so  that  the 
stress  induced  in  the  flanges  by  the  web  must,  in  a  length  of  flange 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  equal  the  shear.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  enough  rivets  in  either  flange,  within  a  length  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  girder,  to  equal  the  shear. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  horizontal  stress  in  the  flanges,  the  rivets  are 
required  to  transmit  to  the  web  a  local  load,  Q,  more  or  less  distributed 
and  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  flange  stress,  the  rivets  must  be  sj^aced 
to  resist  the  resultant  of  the  two  stresses. 

If  Q  be  distributed  over  a  distance  k  (less  than  h),  the  diagonal 
lines  of  stress  distribiate  it  over  an  equal  distance  in  the  vertical 
section  of  the  web,  and,  in  order  to  distribute  it  with  equal  intensity 
over  the  whole  section,  Q  must  be  first  divided  by  k  to  find  the  unit 

intensity,  and  then  multiplied  by  h,  or,  ^-. 

rC 

now  becomes: 

vh 
P  = 


The  formula  for  pitch 


\\' 


If  the  load  Q  be  distributed  over  a  distance  equal  to  h, 


V  h 


P  = 


l/s2  +  Q^- 


V  h 


The  application  of  the  formula  p  =  '^  is  very   simple,    after  the 

shear  has  been  computed  at  the  requisite  number  of  points;  and,  know- 
ing the  law  of  change  in  the  shear,  the  desired  results  are  quite  as 
quickly  obtained  by  the  analytical  as  by  the  graj^hical  method.  For 
any  particular  girder,  s  being, the  only  variable,  the  values  of  p,  for 
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Mr.LaChicotte.  any  number  of  points  corresponding  to  known  values  of  s,  may  all  be 
read  from  a  slide  rule  by  a  single  setting. 

If  the  stresses  in  the  girders  are  found  graphically,  the  author's 
method  of  spacing  rivets  is  a  valuable  adjunct,  but  if  these  stresses 
are  determined  analytically,  the  time  and  labor  of  constructing  the 
diagrams  for  spacing  the  rivets  graphically  would  be  much  greater 
than  in  the  analytical  solution  of  the  i^roblem. 

If  any  of  the  foregoing  equations  be  transformed  and  solved  for  v, 
the  resulting  value  for  Maximum  s  X  Minimum  p  determines  the 
necessary  thickness  of  web  when  reference  is  made  to  a  table  of  rivet 
values  for  any  particular  size  of  rivet. 

As  to  rivet  spacing  in  stiffeners,  these  formulas  may  or  may  not 
^PPly-  If  tli6y  apply,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  stiffeners  act  as 
columns,  and  this,  at  least,  is  a  moot  question.  To  illustrate,  imagine 
a  number  of  i^lanks  piled  on  edge  one  upon  another;  unless  supported 
laterally,  they  would  not  stand  alone,  much  less  carry  a  load  imposed 
upon  them;  but,  if  posts  directly  opposite  each  other  be  placed  on 
each  side,  in  contact  with  the  planks  but  not  attached  to  them,  a  con- 
siderable load  would  be  sustained  by  the  planks,  although  receiving 
little  assistance  from  the  posts.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  office  of 
the  stiffener  is  not  to  take  stress,  but  to  enable  or  compel  the  web  to  do 
so;  and,  for  that  reason,  only  a  few  rivets  are  needed  in  the  stiffeners  to 
jjroperly  hold  them  together.  As  usually  constructed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  stiffeners  act  with  the  web  and  serve  to  disturb  and  comi^li- 
cate  the  theoretical  lines  of  stress,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  because  they  take  some  stress  they  must  take  all  over  and  above 
the  buckling  value  of  the  web. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  applies  si^ecially  to  intermediate  stiffeners, 
which  do  not  serve  to  convey  any  external  load  to  the  web. 

In  the  case  of  concentrated  loads  brought  to  the  web  from  trans- 
verse floor  beams,  or  more  or  less  distributed  on  either  flange  of 
the  girder,  the  stiffeners  must  be  proportioned  to  convey  these  loads 
to  the  web,  but  in  each  of  these  cases  practical  considerations  of  con- 
struction will  usually  determine  the  size  of  stiffeners. 

At  the  ends  of  the  girder  the  lines  of  stress  being  cut,  the  web  has 
little  buckling  value,  and  the  stiffeners  must  be  jjroportioned  to  convey 
practically  the  whole  shear  to  the  su^jport.  The  stress  in  the  end 
stiffeners  due  to  shear  varies  practically  from  zero  at  the  top  to  about 
the  full  amount  of  the  shear  at  the  bottom,  and  there  must  be  rivets 
enough  to  convey  this  shear  from  the  web  to  the  stiffeners.  A  girder 
properly  stiffened  at  the  ends  and  at  points  of  local  concentrated  loads 
will  usually  need  very  little  intermediate  stiffening. 

The  author  suggests  figuring  stiffeners  as  flat-ended  columns,  and 
the  questions  naturally  arise:  Upon  what  will  these  columns  rest? 
If  on  the  bottom  flange,  how  can  rivets  enough  be  grouped  in  the 
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flange  at  the  base  of  the  stiffeners  to  convey  the  reaction  of  the  column  Mr.LaChicotte. 
from  the  flange  to  the  web  ?     And  why  should  the  shear  follow  the 
roundabout  path  through  stifi"eners  and  flanges  ? 

The  author  refers  to  a  well-known  formula  for  finding  the  buck- 
ling values  of  webs,  and  advocates  the  spacing  of  stiffeners  about  the 
depth  of  the  girder  apart  whenever  the  shear  in  the  web  equals  or 
exceeds  the  value  of  w  in  the  formula 

10  000, 

"'  = w~ 

1  + 


3  000  <2 

This  method  of  spacing  stiffeners,  while  quite  common,  is  not  con- 
sistent, for  the  reason  that  this  formula  pretends  to  give  the  buckling 
value  of  the  web,  but  does  not  express  the  relation  of  this  value  to  the 
shear. 

If  the  web  needs  stiffening  at  all,  why  not  in  some  proportion  to 
the  shear  ?  If  the  foregoing  formula  be  applicable  at  all,  it  should  be 
made  to  express  the  actual  relation  between  load  and  column  length 
by  substituting  "shear"  for  "«%"  and  solving  for  h,  whence  results 
for  the  distance  between  stiffeners  or  flange  angles, 


shear 
When  h  is  more  than  the  dej^th  of  girder,  no  stiffeners  are  required, 
except  for  local  concentrated  loads. 

The  common  practice  of  stiffening  plate  girders  at  distances  apart 
of  about  the  depth  of  the  girders,  is  probably  far  on  the  side  of  safety; 
but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  unwise  to  depart  materially  therefrom, 
until  a  more  rational  method  has  been  devised. 

In  regard  to  determining  the  size  of  stiffeners  necessary  to  jirevent 
the  web  from  buckling,  it  may  be  said  that  no  rational  method  of 
figuring  the  stresses  in  the  webs  of  plate  girders  has  yet  been  devised, 
and  therefore  no  exact  determination  of  the  size  of  stiffeners  is  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  if  the  web  maintained  its  plane  form,  no 
stiffeners  would  be  required;  but  the  webs  are  not  perfect  planes, 
having  many  bulges  or  buckles  of  more  or  less  magnitude  as  they 
come  from  the  mills,  and  which  buckles  cannot  always  be  detected 
or  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  girder. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  stiffening  angles  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  rivets  and  conform  to  the  usual  shop  practice  will 
prevent  the  web  from  buckling.  Of  course,  the  end  stiffeners,  as  w^ell 
as  those  at  points  of  local  concentrated  loads,  may  be  larger  than 
elsewhere;  and,  iierhaps,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  good  judg- 
ment based  on  present  practice  will  usually  be  a  safe  guide  in  special 
cases. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  O.  F.  NiCHOiiS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  admits  with  can- 
dor, and  with  pride,  that  so  far  as  he  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
plate  girders,  he  has  followed  the  teachings  and  exi^erience  of  Theo- 
dore Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  taught  that  in  order  to  get  more 
rivets  safely  into  the  flange  angles,  and  to  devolop  fully  the  eflflciency 
of  these  angles,  their  depth  should  be  increased  so  as  to  carry  at  least 
two  rows  of  rivets  wherever  many  rivets  were  required.  This  has  a 
double  advantage:  The  rivets  need  not  be  spaced  dangerously  near 
together,  and  the  deeper  angles  confine  all  the  elemental  portions  of 
the  web,  so  that,  considering  them  as  columns,  they  are  practically 
fixed  at  the  ends,  and,  consequently,  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  loads 
imposed. 

The  Pennsylvania  practice  has  been  very  largely  followed  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  A  good  deal  of  the  misunderstanding  about 
stifi'eners  in  plate  girders  is  probably  caused  by  following  the  Pennsyl- 
vania standard  too  closely.  An  interesting  exj)eriment  was  made  by 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  engineers:  He  constructed  a  model  girder, 
from  paper,  then,  after  cutting  the  web  on  diagonal  lines  at  45°  in 
one  direction  between  the  stiffeners,  spaced  at  equal  intervals  about 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  the  girder  was  jjut  under  stress.  He 
»  found  that  the  stiffeners  took  the  vertical  load,  and  that  the  elements 
of  the  web  buckled  under  comj^ression  and  remained  straight  under 
tension.  Of  course,  cutting  the  web  in  that  manner  converted  the 
model  girder  into  a  sort  of  Pratt  truss,  and  the  conclusion  drawn, 
that  stiffeners  were  necessary  at  intervals  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
girder,  was  quite  a  logical  sequence  from  the  premises. 

The  more  rational  method,  and  that  more  closely  followed  in 
recent  times,  is  to  consider  plate  girders  as  acting  very  much  as  lattice 
girders  act.  Take  a  case  in  which  the  giider  web  is  not  stiffened; 
then,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  lattice  girder,  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  intersections,  and  if  it  be  assiimed  that  the  stresses  i^ass  in  diagonal 
lines  through  the  web,  in  both  directions,  while  the  comj^ression  would 
tend  to  buckle  the  web,  the  tension  along  the  other  hues  at  right 
angles  would  tend  to  keep  it  straight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  tests 
of  plate  girders,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  remarkable  and  an  unac- 
countable degree  of  stifi'ness  in  the  unsupiDorted  web. 

Mr.  LaChicotte  is  right  in  stating  that,  if  there  are  rivets  enough 
in  the  stiffeners  to  prevent  them  from  buckling  out,  it  is  all  that  can 
be  requii'ed.  Fitting  them  against  the  flanges  is  not  necessary,  unless, 
as  he  has  said,  the  top  of  the  girder  is  to  sustain  the  load;  in 
which  case,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  close  fit,  at  least  against  the 
top  angles. 

There  has  been  a  great  misuse  of  stiffeners.  In  some  elevated  rail- 
road structures,  for  example,  where  the  uniform  loads  are  relatively 
low,  and  where  the  girder  is  often  very  shallow,  a  |-iu.  web  is  generally 
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used  with  a  multitude  of  stiflfeners.  In  quite  ordinary  practice  the  Mr.  Nichols, 
angle  is  used  as  a  stiflfener,  and  is  often  placed  with  its  back  toward 
the  middle  of  the  girder.  At  the  middle  of  the  girder,  either  for  sym- 
metry or  from  a  desire  to  be  strictly  impartial  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  girder,  two  stiflfeners  are  placed,  back  to  back,  where  none  is 
needed.  These  structures  have  generally  been  built  by  the  poimd,  on 
designs  by  the  contractors,  and  in  such  cases  this  excess  of  stiflfeners 
has  an  advantage  not  easily  overlooked.  Some  ten  years  ago,  sev- 
eral miles  of  elevated  structure  were  built  in  which,  by  deepening 
the  standard  girder  about  15%"  and  omitting  stiflfeners,  the  average 
strength  was  increased  and  the  weight  diminished  nearly  20  per  cent. 
Of  this  structure,  a  leading  bridge  expert,  recently  engaged  by  new 
owners  to  rej^ort  on  its  strength,  said:  "The  bold  omission  of  these 
(stiflfeners)  has  apjiarently  worked  all  right  in  practice,  and  secured  a 
substantial  economy  of  metal." 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  most  exemplary  attempt  to  avoid 
serious  errors  in  the  use  of  stiflfeners;  to  rely,  indeed,  almost  entirely 
on  the  web  itself,  unaided  by  stiflfeners;  and  now  it  is  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule,  to  find  stiflfeners  in  stringers  on  large  bridges, 
although  they  carry  very  heavy  loads  and  are  subject  to  varying 
stresses,  of  impact,  etc.  In  the  Buffalo  Trace  Viaduct,  designed  by 
Edwin  Thacher,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
the  longer  girders  are  about  60  ft.  in  length  and  approximate  5  ft. 
in  depth.  The  viaduct  carries  a  standard-gauge  railroad,  and  no 
stiflfeners  whatever  are  used,  but  the  webs  of  the  girders  are  §  in. 
thick. 

Engineers  are  apj^roaching  a  belief  in  simplicity  of  design,  and 
that  the  fewer  the  actual  number  of  members  used,  the  better.  If  the 
metal  in  the  web  can  be  made  to  take  the  stresses  directly,  and  without 
the  aid  of  stiflfeners,  it  is  a  great  deal  better,  very  largely  because  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  with  the  remotest  degree  of 
certainty  how  such  stiflfeners  will  act. 

F.  D.  Rhodes,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker's  experience  in  Mr.  Rhodes, 
designing  girders  for  buildings  points  conclusively  to  the  advantage 
of  using  the  graphical  method  for  spacing  rivets  when  the  girders  are 
subject  to  combinations  of  concentrated  and  distributed  loads,  or  any 
kind  of  loading  which  gives  an  unsymmetrical  moment  diagram. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  author's  method  involves  extra 
labor,  as  it  necessitates  the  plotting  of  a  shear  diagram;  but  in  cases 
of  the  kind  just  mentioned  it  is  the  speaker's  belief  that  graphic 
statics  will  most  quickly  and  accurately  determine  the  length  and  posi- 
tion of  the  cover-i^lates,  and  that  it  requires  but  very  little  extra  labor 
to  plot  the  shear  diagram  directly  oflf  the  load  line  of  the  force 
polygon. 

Girders  in  buildings  often  carry  walls  or  floor  arches  which  are 
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Mr.  Rhodes,  supported  directly  by  the  flanges,  for  which  cases  the  speaker's 
practice,  in  determining  the  shear  values  for  the  various  pitches,  differs 
from  the  author's,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  10, and  the  accompanying  table. 
The  example  is  taken  from  the  design  of  a  36-in.  girder,  web  y^  in. 
thick,  rivets  fin.,  with  the  top  flange  carrying  a  load  of  9  tons  per 
lineal  foot. 

RIVET    DIAGRAM. 


TABLE. 


<^Tons(  Double 

hear,  J^"rivet,  or  bearing-fg-web.)? 

% 
'\\%- 

(Ij/pitch)    5.90  Tons               / 

'-     \                (2"     "    1     5.81      "                / 

-^,   \           (2>4"    ■•    )     5.70      ■•               / 

--,  \      13"     "   )      5.66     ■■            / 

*^ 

''^ii.  \(4}^"pUcb)  4.96/ 

Pitch 

Horizontal 
CoDiponent 

Shear 

Calculation 

IK" 

5.90  Tons 

114  Tons 

5.90x29 
1.5 

2  " 

5.81    " 

84.2      " 

5.81x29 
2 

2M" 

5.70    " 

6C.1     " 

5.70  X  29 
2.5 

3  " 

5.56     " 

53  J     " 

5.56  X  29 
3 

iH' 

4.9C     " 

32.0     " 

4.96  X  29 
4.5 

71  =  36-7=29" 


Scale  of  Pitch,  in  Inches 


The  horizontal  components  are  scaled  directly  oflP  the  rivet  diagram, 
the  calculations  are  made  with  a  slide  rule,  and  the  shears  are  then 
plotted  on  the  shear  diagram. 
Mr.  Jonson.  Eknst  F.  Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The 
author's  method  of  spacing  rivets  in  plate  girders  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  convenient  one  yet  proposed.  There  are,  however,  some  points 
in  the  paper  which  require  further  consideration.  In  order  that  the 
problem  of  the  plate  girder  may  be  better  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  the  actual  stresses  in  the  web. 

These  stresses  may  be  found  by  the  following   graphical  method: 
Let  s  =  total  vertical  shear; 

m  =:  unit  shear  at  neutral  axis ; 
t  =  increase   of  extreme   fiber   stress   per  unite   of  length   of 

girder; 
a  =  area  of  girder  section ; 
w  =  thickness  of  web; 
r  =  radius  of  gyration  of  girder  section; 
d  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fiber; 
b  =  distance   from   neutral   axis  to  center  of  gravity  of  half 
girder  section. 
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^^    ,  ,,     ,  a  1'^  t         ^        sd  Mr.  JoDson. 

We  know  that  s  =  — 7—,  or  ^  ^ -. 

a  a  r^ 

We  also  know  that  w  m  =^  -^  —-  . 

2   cl 

Hence,  m  =  ^ — - — I 

2  r'^  w 

-,                      .                                 2  m  f^  w  ^, 

and  s  = = II 

0 

Draw  a  sectional  view  of  the  girder,  Fig.  11,  and  construct  a  Mohr 
diagram  of  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  way:  Divide  the  cross-section  of  the  girder  into  a  number 
of  parts  (twelve  in  the  figure).  Take  half  the  cross- section  area  as 
jDole  distance  C  D.  Lay  ofi"  the  parts  of  one-half  of  the  cross-section 
area  on  the  line  C  E.  Draw  the  moment  diagram  B  G  G  as  if  the 
parts  of  the  cross-section  area  were  forces  acting  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  each  part.  The  horizontal  ordinates  of  the  curve  C  G 
multiplied  by  the  pole  distance  C  D  give  then  the  moment  of  the  part 
of  the  cross-section  area  outside  the  point  in  which  the  ordinate  is 
taken.  Hence,  B  G  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  half  cross-section;  B  G  =  b. 

Since  the  horizontal  bases  of  the  triangles  of  which  the  area  B  C  G 
is  composed  represent  the  moments  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
cross-section  divided  by  half  that  area,  the  triangles  themselves  must 
represent  half  the  moment  of  inertia  of  these  elements  divided  by  half 
the  cross-section  area.  Hence,  the  area  B  C  G  is  equal  to  half  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  area  with  refer- 

V 

ence  to  the  neutral  axis;  B  C  G  =  —. 

Since  the  shear  at  any  point  in  the  web  is  proportional  to  the 
cross-section  area  outside  of  that  point  multiplied  by  the  average 
bending  stress  acting  in  that  area,  /.  e.,  proportional  to  the  moment 
of  the  area  with  reference  to  the  neutral  axis,  the  horizontal  ordinates 
of  the  curve  A  G  are  proportional  to  the  shear. 

The  area  A  B  G  is  twice  as  large  as  the  area  B  C  G,  because  the 
trapezoids  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  twice  as  large  as  the  correspond- 
ing triangles  of  which  the  area  B  C  G  is  composed;  A  B  G  ^  r^. 

If  we  now  take  the  pole  distance,  A  F  =  h,  and  draw  the  moment 

diagram^,  C^  Co  with  reference  to  C,  we  get  C^  C.2  X  A  F  =  2  x  A  B  G, 

2  r' 
or  C,  C,  =  -T— .      We  also  get  the  curve  A^  C^.  the  ordinates  of  which 

toward  the  axis  J,  ^2  ^^®  proportional  to  the  part  of  the  double 
area  A  B  G  which  lies  below  the  point  in  which  the  ordinate  is  taken. 
Hence  these  ordinates  are  jDroportional  to  the  compression  produced 
by  a  load  on  to^j  of  the  girder.  If  we  then  lay  off  the  load  per  unit  of 
length  divided  by  the  web  thickness  J.,  N,  and  draw,  by  means  of 
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Mr.  Jonson.  parallel  lines,  the  curve  N  (X,  with  ordinates  jiroportional  to  those  of 
A^  G.2,  A.^WC^isihe  diagram  of  the  perpendicular  compressive  unit 
stress  due  to  the  load. 

Now,  lay  oS  G^  K  =  10,  C^  K^  =  10,  and  C^  L  =  lOic,  and  draw  the 

parallel  lines  K^  L  and  K  L^,  thus  making  C^  L^  =  — .      Lay  off  Cj  M 

=  s,  and  draw  the  parallel  lines  Go  Lj  and  31  M^,  making  C^  M^  = 
10  m.  For  C,  31  and  C,  31^,  a  smaller  scale  must  be  used.  Lay  oflf 
B  G^  =  m,  and  draw,  by  means  of  parallel  lines,  the  curve  A  G^  with 
ordinates  proportional  to  those  of  curve  A  G.  These  ordinates  then 
rejDresent  the  unit  shear  at  the  various  points  of  the  web. 

Multiply  Gi  Cj  with  —  and  lay  off  the  result  A.^H  =  a  ?•-.    Also,  lay 

off  the  bending  moment  A2  T,  both  to  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  diagram.  Draw  the  parallel  lines  H  T  and  ^3  Q.  The 
triangles  J._,  A.^  B.,  and  B.,  C.2  6*5  are  then  the  diagrams  of  the  unit  stresses 
due  to  bending;  the  ordinates  of  A^  B.^  rej^resenting  the  compression 
and  those  of  B.2  G^  the  tension,  for  the  unit  stress  is  to  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis  as  the  bending  moment  is  to  a  ?*^. 

In  order  to  find  the  resulting  jDrincipal  stresses*  lay  off  the  unit 
shearing  stress  on  a  vertical  line  from  U  to  R.  Take  the  point  Q, 
dividing  the  distance  0  Uin  two  equal  parts,  as  a  center,  and  draw  the 
circle  Pj  R  P..  through  R.  The  two  principal  stresses  are  then  the 
tension  P  Pi  acting  in  the  direction  P2  R,  or  P  S,  and  the  compression 
P  P,  acting  in  the  direction  P^  R,  or  P  S^.  Hence,  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  I^  J^  represent  the  tensile  stresses,  and  those  of  the  curve 
I2  J-i  the  compression  stresses. 

From  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  unit  shear  is  very 
small  (in  the  present  case  less  than  one-third  of  the  extreme  fiber 
stress)  the  maximum  stress  is  not  at  the  extreme  fiber,  as  generally 
supposed,  but  in  the  web  at  the  upper  and  lower  pitch  lines. 

The  shear  diagram  further  shows  that  the  li,  in  the  rivet  formula 
quoted  by  the  author,  should  be  taken  as  the  distance  between  pitch 
lines  only  when  the  formula  is  used  for  rivets  in  stiffeners  sui3porting 
concentrated  loads  or  reactions.  When  used  for  rivets  in  flange  angles 
it  is  quite  on  the  safe  side  to  make  h  equal  to  the  distance  from  back 
to  back  of  angles.  In  the  present  case  it  is  even  greater  than  the  total 
height  of  the  girder. 

The  author  holds  (page  553)  that  when  stiffeners  are  used,  the  web 
takes  only  a  part  of  the  shear,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  stiffeners. 
This  is  clearly  impossible,  unless  the  stiffeners  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  comi^lete  lattice  system.  If,  in  the  jiresent  case,  a  stift'ener 
were  inserted  along  the  line  ^  Cit  would  greatly  reduce  the  vertical 
compressive  stresses  J.,  G^  N,  but  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
shearing  stresses.     It  would,  however,  increase  the  resistance  of  the 

*Rankine,  "Applied  Mechanics,"  Ch.  V.,  Sec.  3. 
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Mr.  Jonson.  central  part  of  the  web  by  preventing  buckling  or  wrinkling.  Unfor- 
tunately the  theory  of  wrinkling  has  not  yet  been  developed,  so  that 
the  dimensions  and  spacing  of  stiflfeners  and  their  rivets  cannot  be 
calculated.  The  writer  refers  to  stiflfeners  proper.  Uprights,  inserted 
to  transmit  a  concentrated  load  or  reaction  to  the  web,  should  be 
regarded  as  columns  loaded  along  their  whole  length  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  a  stress  proj^ortional  to  the  horizontal  ordinates  of  the 
curve  A^  C2.  Such  uprights  may,  therefore,  as  the  author  says,  be 
calculated  for  the  allowed  unit  stress.  The  length,  however,  should 
not  be  more  than  120  times  the  radius  of  gyration  perpendicular  to 
the  web,  or  the  length  beyond  which  a  column  is  good  for  less  than 
one-half  of  the  allowable  unit  stress  of  the  material,  because,  in  such 
uprights,  the  load  at  the  center  is  one-half  of  the  load  at  the  end. 

If  the  load  were  applied  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top  the 
present  diagram  would  have  to  be  turned  upside  down.  The  curve 
/i  Ji  would  then  represent  the  compressive  stress,  and  the  curve  I^  J-i 
the  tensile  stress. 
Mr.  Wing.  c.  B.  Wing,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— Methods  of 
reducing  the  labor  of  computations,  in  designing  bridge  and  other  struct- 
ures, are  usually  of  most  value  to  the  person  evolving  the  method. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  hesitation  that  the  writer  presents  other  methods  for 
solving  the  problems,  solutions  of  which  have  been  presented  so  clearly 
in  Mr.  Schmitt's  pa^^er. 

In  the  following  graphical  diagrams  use  is  made  of  the  piinciple  that 
any  equation  involving  three  variable  quantities  may  be  readily  solved 
for  a  large  range  of  values  of  the  variables  by  the  use  of  co-ordinate 
paper  with  two  sets  of  diagonal  lines  constructed  to  con'espond  to 
assumed  values  of  two  of  the  variables. 

Thus,  the  diagram.  Hate  XI,  Fig.  1,  is  used  to  solve  the  equation 

in  which  d,  t,  and  C  are  variables,  v  is  the  bearing  strength  of  a  rivet, 
of  diameter  d,  bearing  on  a  plate,  of  thickness  t,  and  cajsable  of  resisting 
safely  a  bearing  stress  of  G  per  unit  of  area.*  The  equation  may  be 
thrown  into  the  form 

Cd  =  ~  =  X. 

The  co-ordinate  paper  is  now  used  to  find  the  product  Gd=^  X,  and 
then,  from  this  product,  the  value  of  v  is  found  for  the  given  value  of  i. 
Thus,  on  the  left  of  the  diagram,  values  of  C  from  9  000  to  26  000  lbs. 
jDer  square  inch,  covering  the  range  of  ordinary  practice,  are  laid  off  to 
scale  as  ordinates.     Similarly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  values  of 

*v  is  the  quantity  termed  "rivet  value"  on  page  552.  In  what  follows,  the  writer 
has  adhered  to  the  notation  of  the  paper  as  closely  as  possible. 


Plate  xi, 
trans.  am.  soc.  civ.  enors. 

VOL.   XLV,  No.  896. 
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JK,  covering  the  range  of  values  of  the  product  G  d,  are  laid  off  as  abscissas  Mr.  Wing 
to  some  suitable  scale.*     Then  diagonal  lines  are  drawn  corresponding 
to  values  of  d  ranging  from  ^  in.  to  li  ins.     With  Cand  Xas  co-ordi- 
nates, the  equation  of  any  such  diagonal,  for  a  given  value  of  d,  is 

Cd^X. 
As  the  quantities  in  this  equation  are  all  of  the  first  power,  these 
diagonals  are  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
^nd  horizontal  through  the  zero  values  of  X  and  C,  respectively;  for, 
when  C  =  0,  X=0  for  all  values  of  d.  Therefore,  one  other  point  on 
each  diagonal  is  all  that  is  required  to  determine  its  position  on  the  dia- 
gram. To  locate  such  jDoints  assume  C  =  24  OOO.  The  following  values 
of  X  result  for  the  given  values  of  d  : 

d  X 

i   12  000 

I   15  000 

I   18  000 

i  21000 

1     24  000 

U   27  000 

On  the  horizontal  through  C  =  24  000  i^lot  the  foregoing  values  of  X, 
and  from  these  points  draw  straight  lines  to  the  point  of  intersection  of 
a  vertical  through  the  zero  of  the  scale  of  -X"  with  a  horizontal  through 
the  zero  of  the  scale  of  C.  Points  where  these  diagonal  lines  intersect 
horizontals  through  the  scales  of  C  will  be  verticaUy  above  the  value 
X=  C  d  on  the  scale  of  X  Thus,  to  find  the  i^roduct  C  d  for  any  values 
of  C  and  d  within  the  range  of  the  scales,  follow  the  horizontal  line 
through  C  to  the  right  until  it  intersects  the  diagonal  line  corresponding 
to  the  value  of  d.  The  required  product  C  d  =  X  will  be  found  on  the 
bottom  scale  vertically  beneath  this  point. 

In  a  similar  manner,  laying  off  on  the  right  side  of  the  diagram 
values  of  v,  diagonal  lines  corresponding  to  values  of  t  are  drawn  radiat- 
ing from  the  intersection  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal  through  the  zero 
points  of  the  scales  of  X  and  v,  respectively.     As  before,  one  other  point 

V 

on  each  diagonal  line  is  found  from  the  equations  of  such  lines,  X=—, 

by  assuming  X=24  000  and  plotting  values  of  v  corresponding  to 
xissumed  values  of  t.  Thus,  to  find  the  value  of  v  corresponding  to 
values  of  X  and  t,  follow  the  vertical  through  the  value  of  X  until  it 
intersects  the  diagonal  corresjionding  to  the  value  of  /;  the  required  value 
of  V  will  be  found  on  the  scale  of  values  of  v  horizontally  to  the  right  of 
this  point. 

Finally,  with  the  diagram  as  constructed,  to  find  the  value  of  v  corre- 
sponding to  any  values  of  t,  d  and  C,  within  the  limits  of  the  scales, 
proceed  as  follows :  Enter  the  diagram  at  the  point  on  the  scale  at  the  left, 

*  The  numerical  values  of  Xare  not  shown  on  the  diagram,  as  they  are  not  of  prac- 
tical value.    The  scale  ranges  from  4  000  on  the  left  to  28  000  on  the  right. 
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Mr.  Wing,  corresponding  to  the  value  of  C,  move  horizontally  to  the  right  to  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  diagonal  corresponding  to  the  value  of 
d,*  from  this  point  move  vertically  to  the  point  of  intersection  A\-ith 
the  diagonal  corresjionding  to  the  value  of  t;  the  required  value  of  v 
will  be  found  on  the  scale  of  values  of  v  horizontally  to  the  right  of  this 
point. 

Example. —  (7  =  18  000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  d  =  ^  in.,  I  =  -i%  in. 
Required,  the  value  of  v.  The  diagram.  Fig.  1,  Plate  XI,  is  entered  at 
A,  and,  following  the  dotted  lines  through  B  and  C,  the  value  »  =  8  860 
lbs.  is  found  at  D  on  the  right-hand  scale  of  values  of  v  ;  or  with  C  = 
15  000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  d  =  f  in.  and^  =  i  in.,  entering  the  diagram 
at  J-',  and  following  through  B'  and  C"  to  D',  the  value  ^j  =  2  800  lbs. 
is  found. 

The  diagrams,  Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  XI,  for  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
V  h 


tions  p  =  —3—  and  »S"  =  V  *S'^  -\-  lo'^  h^  have  been  constructed  in  a  similar 

o 

manner.! 

To  facilitate  this  method  of  determining  the  spacing  of  rivets  in 
girders,  the  equation  given  by  the  author  on  page  556,  for  the  case  in. 
which  the  load  carried  by  the  gii-der  is  distributed  uniformly  to  the 
flange  angles,  has  been  changed  to  the  form 

V  h 

Q 

by  the  substitution  of  w  =  ~- ,  in  which  ic  is  the  load  on  the  flange  j)er 

unit  of  length.  J 

The  diagram,  Fig.  3,  Plate  XI,  gives  a  solution  of  the  quantity  S  = 
V'/S'^  +w:^/^^  With  this  value,  the  value  of  j^  can  be  determined  by 
Fig.  2,  Plate  XI. 

The  three  diagi-ams  on  Plate  XI,  arranged  in  the  order  shown,  give  a  ready 
means  of  solving  grai3hically  the  problems  ordinarily  arising  in  practice 
concerning  the  jjitch  of  rivets  in  girders.  Thus,  to  determine  the  pitch 
of  rivets  in  the  flanges  of  a  girder,  at  a  point  where  the  shear  S  =  128  000 
lbs.,  with  A  =  40  ins.,  d  =  i  in.,  t  =  '^\  in.,  and  C  =  18  000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  Fig.  1,  Plate  XI,  is  entered  at  A  on  the  left,  as  before,  and 
the  dotted  lines  followed  to  E,  Fig.  2,  which  is  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  through  the  rivet  value  v,  with  the  diagonal  corresponding 

*  Note  that  the  vertical  through  this  point  gives  the  value  of  Cd  =  X,  and  that  this 
value  of  Xis  to  be  used  in  finding  the  value  of  v  =  Xt. 

tNote  that  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XI,  the  variable  quantities  in  the  expression  \/ S2 -\- tvi  hi 
are  of  the  second  power;  therefore  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  diagram  are  curves  instead  of 
straight  lines,  and  several  points  on  each  curve  must  be  plotted  in  order  to  construct  it 
on  the  diagram.  Except  for  this  additional  labor,  the  method  of  constructing  the 
diagram  is  the  same  as  for  Fig.  1,  Plate  XI. 

t  If  the  inch  and  pound  are  used  as  units,  w  must  be  expressed  in  pounds  per  lineal 
inch. 
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to  a  value  of  h  =  40  ins.  If  the  load  carried  by  the  girder  is  not  distributed  Mr.  Wing. 

to  the  flange  angles,  the  required  pitch  of  rivets,  p,  is  found  by  following 

the  vertical  through  E  down  to  the  j^oint  G  horizontally  to  the  left  of 

the  point  F,  which  point  corresponds  to  a  value  of  /S'  =  128  000  on  the 

scale  on  the  right  of  Fig.  2,  Plate  XI.    This  point  G  is  found  to  lie  very 

near  the  diagonal  line  for  values  oi  p  ^=  2\  ins. ;  therefore,  2f  ins.  is  the 

pitch  requii-ed. 

If  the  load  carried  by  the  girder  is  distributed  to  the  flanges,  with 
10  —  500  lbs.  per  lineal  inch,  Fig.  3,  Plate  XI,  is  entered  at  H,  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  diagonal  corresponding  to  lo  =  500,  and  the  hori- 
zontal through  h  =  40  on  the  scale  on  the  right  of  the  diagram;  the 
vertical  through  this  point  is  followed  to  /,  a  point  corresponding  to 
/S'=128  000,  as  shown  by  the  transverse  diagonals.  S'  =  129  500  is 
found  horizontally  to  the  left  of  this  point  at  K.  The  required  pitch, 
p,  is  determined  by  the  location  of  the  point  L,  and  is  found  to  be  2.7 
ins.  Practically,  spacings  varying  by  less  than  |-in.  are  seldom  used; 
therefore,  p  =  2j  ins.  is  the  reqiiired  spacing  of  the  rivets  in  the  flanges 
of  a  girder  under  these  conditions. 

Similarly,  for  C  =  15  000,  d  =  %,  t  =  \,  h^  60,  »S'  =  50  000,  and 
w  =  100,  the  required  pitch  is  found  to  be  3^  ins.,  by  entering  the  dia- 
gram at  A',  and  following  the  dotted  lines  through  B',  C,  D',  E',  to 
G'.  Referring  to  Fig.  3.  Plate  XI,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
horizontal  through  ^  =  60  and  the  diagonal  w  =  100,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  the  fact  that  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  to  the  flange  angles 
will  not  appreciably  change  the  spacing  of  the  rivets. 

Fig.  3,  Plate  XI,  shows  clearly  that,  in  many  of  the  cases  arising 
in  practice,  neglecting  to  consider  the  distributed  load  would  cause 
but  a  slight  error.     It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that 


the  formula 


P 


V  h 


1  U  1 1 


-/    aS2    +  «,2   7^2 


is  only  approximately  correct.  Thus,  con' 
sidering  a  section  of  a  girder  between  two 
rivets  as  a  free  body  in  space  in  equilibrium 
under  the  forces  acting  upon  it:  On  the 
assumption  that  the  moment  is  carried  by 
the  flanges  at  the  line  of  the  pitch  of  rivets, 
the  reactions  of  the  portions  of  the  girder 
removed  will  be  as  shown  by  the  arrows 
in  Fig.  12.  The  body  being  in  equilibrium, 
the  sum  of  the  moments  about  any  point, 
as  the  lower  right-hand  rivet,  must  equal 
zex'o,  /.  e., 

[P'  —  P]h+iopX^  —  Sp  =  0 


(1) 
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Mr.  Wing.        Next,  considering  the  forces  acting  on  one  of  tlie  top  /    . 

rivets,  Fig.  13,  the  following  results: 


[P'  —P]-  ^10'  jr 


-o 


ov\P' —  P\  =  Vv^ —  w^  P^-  1,.^ 

Substituting  this  value  in  Equation  (1),  the  value  of  ^^''  '^'^P 

the  required  pitch  of  rivets  is  found  to  be  ^^^-  ^^' 

h  V 

^^  ~  V  [S—h'^PV  +  w^  /*' 

h  V 
instead  of  p  =     , (2) 

The  approximate  value  given  by  Equation  (2)  is  on  the  side  of  safety, 
and  practically  is  suflSciently  exact.  In  fact,  as  before  stated,  the  error 
will  be  slight,  in  most  cases,  if  the  distributed  load  is  entirely  neglected. 

Figs.  14,  15  and  16  have  been  constructed  by  the  same  methods  used 
in  constructing  Plate  XI.  Fig.  14  rejilaces  the  author's  Tables  Nos.  1 
and  2  and  gives  a  solution  of  the  equation 

Ght 


P  = 


1+    "•' 


3  000  t- 

in  which  G  has  values  varying  from  10  000  to  18  000; 
h  =  depth  of  girder; 
t  =  thickness  of  web  plate; 
P  =  safe  shearing  load  for  a  web  plate  without  stiflfeners.* 

Nine  tables  similar  to  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  would  be  required  to  cover 
the  range  of  values  of  C  given  in  Fig.  14.  Results  can  easily  be  read  to 
the  nearest  500  lbs.,  which  practically  is  as  close  as  required.  Thus,  if 
h  =  AO,  t  =:  re,  and  C  =  10  000,  the  diagram  is  entered  on  the  left  at  A, 
with  the  value  h  =  40  as  an  ordinate,  the  horizontal  line  through  this 
point  is  followed  to  the  right  iintil  it  intersects  the  diagonal  line  corre- 
sponding to  a  value  of  ^  ^  nj,  at  B;  from  this  point  the  vertical  line  is 
followed  to  its  intersection  at  C  with  the  diagonal  corresponding  to  a 
value  of  C=  10  000.  The  value  of  the  safe  total  shear,  84  000  lbs.,  is 
found  horizontally  to  the  right  of  this  jooint  at  I)  on  the  scale  of  values 
of  P.  Similarly,  for  ?i  =  60,  t  =  f ,  and  C  =  10  000,  the  value  of 
P  =  24  000  lbs.  is  found. 

If  the  total  shear  on  the  girder  is  greater  than  the  safe  total  shear 
given  above,  stiflfeners  will  have  to  be  used,  and  the  safe  total  shear,  or 
the  required  thickness  of  web  plate,  determined  by  Fig.  15. 

The  method  of  deriving  the  formula  solved  by  Fig.  14,  will  be  found 
in  Church's  "  Mechanics  of  Materials,"  page  383.  In  spite  of  testimony 
against  the  necessity  of  using  stiflfeners,  the  writer  still  believes  that 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  their  use  when  required  by  the 

*  The  author's  notation  has  been  changed  in  this  instance,  in  order  that  it  may  more 
closely  correspond  to  the  notation  used  in  the  preceding  discussion. 
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Mr.  Wing. 


SAFE  TOTAL  SHEAR  FOR  WEB  PLATES  WITHOUT  STIFFENERS. 


P= 


Chi 
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Mr.  Wing. 


SAFE  TOTAL  SHEAR  FOR  WEB  PLATES  WITH  STIFFENERS. 
P  =  Sht 


Fig.  15. 
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Mr.  Wing, 


SAFE  LOADS  FOR  RIVETS,  IN  SHEAR,  P=M?s 

i 


1000 


11000 


lOOO  8  000  9  000  10  000  11000  i2  000 

Unit  Shearing  Stress,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Fig.  16. 


1200O 
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Mr.  Wing,  foregoing  formula.  When  so  used,  they  should  be  sjjaced  at  distances 
apart  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  and  riveted  securely  to  the  web 
plate.  The  size  of  stiflfeners  and  the  number  of  rivets  used  in  fastening 
them  to  the  web  jDlate  should  dej^end  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
designer,  and  not  upon  calculation.  If  calculation  is  resorted  to,  it 
would  be  on  the  side  of  safety  to  design  the  two  stiffeners  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  web  i^late  as  carrying  the  same  stress  as  the  post  of  a 
Pratt  trass,  similarly  placed;  that  is,  the  total  shear  at  that  section 
should  be  carried  by  the  stiflfeners  and  a  portion  of  the  web  jjlate  acting 
as  a  column. 

Fig.  15,  giving  safe  shearing  loads  for  web  i^lates  with  stiffeners,  and 
Fig.  16,  giving  the  shearing  values  of  rivets,  have  been  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  diagrams  already  described. 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  grajihical  solution  of  equations  are 
of  wide  application,  and,  in  practice,  are  of  great  value  as  labor-saving 
devices.  In  general,  a  single  graj^hical  diagram  will  give  a  greater  range 
of  values  than  several  pages  of  tables.  The  results,  however,  with 
ordinary  scales,  are  only  approximately  correct  to  three  jjlaces.  The 
required  accuracy  of  results,  therefore,  will  usually  determine  whether 
the  more  convenient  graphical  diagram  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  set  of  tables. 

On  page  562  the  author  gives  an  emj^irical  rule  for  determining 
the  depth  of  girders.  If,  as  the  author  assumes,  no  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  depth  of  a  girder  for  a  given  purpose,  it  is  desirable  to 
use  a  dejJth  which  will  carry  the  given  load  with  a  minimum  weight  of 
material  in  the  girder.  This  "  economic  depth  "  is  very  closely  given 
by  the  rule  that  the  area  of  the  flanges  equals  the  area  of  the  web 
plates,  or 

in  which  li  =  depth  of  girder; 

M  =2  maximum  moment  can-ied  by  the  flanges; 
T -=  safe  unit  stress  for  flanges; 
t  =  thickness  of  web  plates. 
This  formula,  while  theoretically  correct  in  form,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  cross-section  of  the  girder, 
and  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  weight  of  details  which  do  not 
change  with  the  depth  of  girder. 

In  practice,  a  depth  about  10%  less  than  that  given  by  the  formula 
will  be  found  to  give  the  least  weight  for  a  girder  capable  of  carrying  a 
given  load. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  rule  given  by  the  author  must  result 
in  girders  which  are  uneconomical  and  which  have  excessive  deflections. 

*  See  Johnson  and  Turneaure's  "  Modem  Framed  Structures,"  and  an  article  by 
Henry  Szlapka  in  The  Engineering  Record,  March  27th,  1897,  for  more  elaborate  discus- 
sions of  this  formula. 
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E.  ScHMiTT,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter). — Mr.   Schaub's  Mr.  Schmitt. 
statement,  deduced  from  experiment,  concerning  the  erratic  behavior 
of  the  webs  in  through  and  deck-plate  girders  is  of  much  interest. 

In  what  follows,  the  writer  endeavors  to  approach  the  iDrojsositions 
(at  least  one  of  them)  numerically.  An  example,  arbitrarily  chosen, 
will  serve  for  the  investigation,  in  which  the  following  assumptions 
have  been  made: 

1.  The  sum  of  the  web  stresses  in  a  i^anel  acts  along  the  center 
lines  of  imaginary  web  members  of  a  square-paneled  truss,  with  single 
diagonals  in  the  jaanels,  the  length  of  each  panel  being  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  truss.  * 

2.  The  loads  (shear  stresses)  transmit  themselves  by  the  shortest 
route  from  the  center  of  the  sjian  to  the  abutments. 

3.  The  same  factor  of  safety  is  to  be  maintained  at  all  j^oints  in  the 
web.  Web  members  under  compressive  shear  are  to  be  safe  against 
buckling.  Compressive  and  tensile  shears  are  to  be  considered  as 
compression  and  tension  stresses. 

4.  The  web  is  to  have  the  same  thickness  in  the  two  cases. 
Beginning  with  the  case  of  the  deck  bridge,  the  imaginary  truss  will 

take  the  form  rej^resented  in  Fig.  17;  the  position  of  the  diagonals 
1,  fl\  Q 


P,=  -A  \/J 

D,=  -{A-q)\f2 
D,=  -(A-2q)V2' 


V,=A-q 

V,=A-2q 

\\=A-2iq=0 


A  =  2iq 


Fig.  ir. 

enabling  the  loads  to  be  transmitted  "by  the  shortest  route."  The 
stresses  obtaining  in  the  web  members  are  noted  at  the  right  of  the 
diagram. 

The  diagonals,  only,  being  in  compression,  the  web  will  have  to  be 
proportioned  for  the  stress  obtaining  in  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  through  bridge  (or,  perhaps,  better  expressed 
"trough  bridge"),  the  imaginary  truss  will  be  rej)resented  by  Fig.  18, 


o 

1 

"3 

\^' 
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\ 

'o    \?, 
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SJ2 

'1 

■q 
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q 

d,=  +A\f2 

d,=  +  (A-q)  VT 
cU=--\-{A-2q)V2 


v,  =  -{A-q) 
■V,  =  -{A-2q) 
i>3=-U-2iq) 


Fig.  18. 


*  With  the  principal  stresses  acting  at  45°,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  plate  girder 
and  with  the  loads  concentrated  at  panel  lengths,  as  assumed,  and  the  further  assump- 
tion that  compressive  web  stresses  will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  direction  of  the  forces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  suggests  itself  first  Fig  18 
follows  by  reversing  Fig.  17. 
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Mr.  Schmitt.  permitting,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  the  first  case,  the  loads  to 
travel  by  the  most  direct  route  from  the  center  of  the  span  toward  the 
abutments.  The  stresses  obtaining  in  the  web  members  are  noted  at 
the  right  of  the  diagram.  They  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  in  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  first  case,  but  opposite  in  character. 
The  diagonals  being  in  tension  and  the  verticals  in  compression,  the 
stresses  obtaining  in  the  latter  will,  therefore,  govern  the  dimension- 
ing of  the  web  for  buckling. 

Before  comparing  the  compressive  stresses  per  unit  of  length  along 
the  respective  web  members  of  the  two  classes  of  girders,  first  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  the  permissible  buckling  stress  in  the  diagonals  (in 
compression),  of  the  deck  bridge,  with  the  one  taking  place  in  the 
verticals  (also  in  compression),  of  the  through  bridge.  For  this  pur- 
pose select  the  empirical  formula  given  by  Rankine. 

Calling  the  reduced  stress  for  buckling, 
for  the  diagonals  of  the  deck     bridge,  P- . .  (length  of  diagonals  =  /«  V'2) 
"      verticals     "     through        "    ,  p, . .  (     "       "  verticals   —h), 

k  k 

we  have,         P  = ; ,_ ^   „  and  p  = 


in  which,  k  =  simple  compression  unit; 

h  =:  depth  of  girder; 
w  =  thickness  of  web; 

_      1 
^   ~  5000' 
According  to  the  specification,  cited  by  Mr.  Sehaub,  to  avoid  the 
use  of  intermediate  stiffeners,  assume  the  web  to  have  a  thickness  of 

10  =  — -  of  the  depth  of  the  girder. 
50 

Introducing  the  given  quantities  in  the  equations  for  P  andp,  we 

obtain,  by  extending  and  simplifying,  the  denominators  only  of  the 

two  fractions, 

2  500  k  IV'        _  5  000  k  w^ 

and  dividing  the  two  values,  the  ratio  is  found  to  be: 

P  _  2  500  X  3  h^  _  ^ 

y  "~  5  000  X  2  7^2  ^  4 
or,  the  permissible  compressive  unit  web  stress  in  the  deck  bridge 
should  be  but  three-fourths  of  the  stress  in  the  through  bridge,  due 
to  the  difi'erence  in  length  of  the  members. 

Since  the  web  is  of  the  same  thickness  in  the  two  girders,  the  fore- 
going statement  would  mean  that  the  web  in  the  deck  bridge  is 
stressed  four-thirds  as  much  as  the  web  of  the  through  bridge,  for 
the  same  load,  and  only  as  far  as  buckling  is  concerned. 
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Comparing  now  the  ratio  of  the  actual  stresses,  per  unit  of  length,  Mr.  Schmitt. 
in  the  respective    rejjresentative  web    members  of   the  two  bridges, 
we  will  first  ascertain,  which  diagonal    (stress)    of  the   deck   bridge 
should  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  vertical   (stress)  in  the 
through  bridge  for  any  of  the  panels. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  17,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  panel  at  the  center 
the  comjjressive  stress  7)j  will  be  the  governing  one,  for  the  whole 
panel;  its  influence  will  extend  from  the  center  of  the  span  to  the 
vertical  Vy 

In  the  case  of  the  through  bridge,  Fig.  18,  however,  the  computa- 
tion of  the  web  for  buckling  will  begin  at  the  vertical  v.,;  Vg  being  in 
compression.  Reasoning  similarly  as  regards  the  operation  of  stresses 
in  the  other,  related,  panels,  we  can  say : 


TABLE  No.  4. 

In  the  deck  bridge,  in 

compute  web  for  comp.  stress 

1st... .2d 3d  panel.                                                  _ 

I>i...l>2 ^3              (length  of  members, /i  \/  ) 

In  the  through  bridge,  at  vertical 
compute  web  for  comp.  stress. . . 

1         3                    3 

V1....V2 i'3 ,  =  0            (length  of  members,  h.) 

(or  dj,  tension) 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  vertical,  compressive  stresses  in  the 
through  bridge  is  represented  in  Fig.  19.     Any  ordinate  in  any  of  the 

triangles  represents  the  columnar 
lengths  of  the  web,  subject,  in 
turn,  to  the  stresses  t-^,  v^,  t?.,. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  t-y,  v-^ 
and  r^,  the  critical  jjoints  exist  for 
web  comjjutation,  and  that  it  is 
permissible  to  compare  the  jjanel 
stresses,  as  given  in  Table  No.  4. 

Commencing  with  the  stresses 
of  the  second  panels  of  Table  No. 
4,  the  magnitudes  of  which  are  noted  in  Figs.  17  and  18,  we  have. 


A=^iq 


Fig.  19. 


Simple  comp.  stress,  per  unit  of  \ 
length,  along  web,  or  diagonal  D.2      ( 

Simple  comp.  stress,  j^er  unit  of  ( 
length  along  web,  or  vertical  v.,  ( 

-0„  2  ^  -  5    . 


^.2  =  - 


iA-q)^-2 


__(J_-2^ 
h 


and 


we  find. 


D„ 


25' 


A  =  2i  q, 


=  3. 


Previously,  it  was  found  that,  for  equal  thickness  of  the  webs  in 
the  two  bridges,  the  stress  in  the  web  of  the  deck  bridge  was  four- 
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Mr.  Schmitt.  thirds  as  much  as  m  the  web  of  the  through  bridge,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  actual  ratio  of  the  stresses  per  unit  of  length  of  D^  and  v.2 
will  be 

-^^  =  3  X  — -  =^  4. 

Similarlv,  it  is  found,  in  the  first  panel,  at  the  abutment, 

AV2 


III  — 

f'V'^ 

I 

(A- 

q) 

Ml    

h 

I>»1_ 

A 

_  5 

and  the  simple  stress  ratio  — !^=    ,     —  =  -— -  , 

v,,i        A  —  q         d 

and  the  actual  stress  ratio  — '—  =  -^   X  -rr  =  2  -p-  . 
^Mi  3  3  9 

In  the  third  panel,  or  that  at  the  center,  compare  Dj  (compression), 
with  (Z,  (tension).  Both  stresses  are  of  the  same  intensity,  and  both 
members  are  of  the  same  length. 

Referring  to   the   formula   for   permissible    unit   stresses    in   the 

diagonals,  we  will  have  for  D^,  introducing  for  w,  —--  Ti, 

2  500  A:  w^ 
2  7r       • 

2 

Assuming  the  permissible  unit  stress  for  tension,  also,  as  h  (no  reduc- 
tion being  necessary  to  be  made  for  this  kind  of  stress),  it  is  evident 
that,  for  equal  thickness  of  web,  in  the  two  girders  (loads  being  the 
same),  the  web  in  the  i:)anel  at  the  center  of  the  deck  bridge  will  be 
stressed  twice  as  much  as  the  web  at  the  end  of  the  same  jaanel  of  the 
through  bridge. 

Mr.  Schaub's  deductions  from  his  experiments,  concerning  the  con- 
trary behavior  of  the  webs  in  the  two  classes  of  plate-girder  bridges, 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  verified  in  a  measure,  and  it  could  not,  per- 
haps, be  otherwise.  It  occurs  to  the  writer,  however,  that  what  Mr, 
Schaub  desires  to  prove  by  experiment  can  be  explained  by  saying 
that,  until  now,  the  "theory  of  bridges"  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
two  classes  of  bridges  (deck  and  through)  in  plate  girders,  although 
having  distinguished  these  in  trusses  long  ago. 

The  exceptions,  made  by  the  several  discussors,  princiiially  those 
regarding  the  problem  of  the  stiffeuers,  were,  to  a  degree,  anticipated. 

The  (theoretical)  solution  of  this  i^roblem,  it  seems,  could  be  effected 
in  two  ways :  One  would  be,  to  figure  the  web  for  shear,  then  space  the 
stifi'eners  according  to  the  formula  jsresented  by  Mr.  La  Chicotte,*  to 

♦This  formula  is  not  new;  see  notes  by  Professor  Swain  (Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech- 
nologyj,  which  the  writer  had  opportunity  to  inspect,  before  writing  the  paper. 
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prevent  the  btickling  of  the  web.  The  other  method  would  be,  to  do  Jir.  Schmitt. 
away  with  intermediate  stifieners  and  to  figure  the  web  for  buckling. 
The  writei',  however,  will  repeat,  with  Mr.  La  Chicotte,  that,  perhaps, 
the  most  that  can  be  said  about  this  matter,  is  that  good  judgment, 
based  on  present  practice,  will  usually  be  a  safe  guide  in  special  cases. 
Enough  has  been  said  regarding  "  jDresent  practice  "  in  the  discussion;  a 
repetition  seems  superfluous. 

Mr.  Nichols'  remark,  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  flange  angles  so 
as  to  carry  two  rows  of  rivets,  instead  of  one  row,  in  which  case  the 
dejiths  of  the  girder  would  have  to  be  increased  (under  certain  pre- 
viously mentioned  circumstances),  is  to  be  noted  by  designers  as 
another  serviceable  constructive  exjiedient,  of  advantage  in  more  than 
one  direction,  and  the  writer  has  made  use  of  it. 

It  conflicts,  however,  with  the  desirable  proposition  to  obtain  a 
maximum  section  modulus  with  the  least  amount  of  material.  The 
material  composing  the  flange  area  should  be  placed  as  far  from  the 
neutral  axis  as  practical  considerations  will  allow. 

Mr.  Jonson's  demonstration  of  the  internal  stresses  is  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  opinion,  however,  that  stiff'eners  shoiild  be 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  complete  lattice  system,  diff'ers  from  that 
of  the  writer,  who  has  always  held  that  stiff'eners  need  be  used  in  a 
vertical  position  only,  but,  if  required,  shotild  be  spaced  uniformly 
along  the  web.  This  arrangement  converts  the  plate  girder  into  a 
truss,  the  web  performing  the  duty  of  the  diagonals,  subject  to  either 
compressive  or  tensile  shear,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  writer's  object  was,  not  to  present  a  complete  or  a  new' theory 
of  the  plate  girder,  but  to  exhibit  a  comprehensive,  uniform  and 
jjractical  method  of  spacing  the  rivets,  and  of  determining  the  point, 
from  which  on,  toward  the  abutments,  stiff'eners  are  needed;  including 
the  reciprocal  operations  connected  with  the  problem. 

The  method  shown  seems  to  him  to  be  sim^ily  a  direct  i^roperiy  of 
the  shear  curve,  in  a  developed  form,  and  should  find  a  good  [apjDli- 
cation  in  the  presentation  of  the  theory  of  the  plate  girder  in  connection 
with  its  construction. 

The  use  of  special  methods  and  diagrams  for  working  out  the  same 
problem  is  a  personal  matter.  It  is  a  jjrivilege  and  a  source  of  infor- 
mation to  become  acquainted  with  other  roads  than  one  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  travel.  In  this  respect,  the  writer  acknowledges  that  he 
has  profited  by  the  discussion.* 

Mr.  Wing's  graphical  tables  for  sohdng  the  pi'oblems  connected 
with  the  design  of  the  web  of  j^late  girders  cover,  very  likely,  all  the 
cases  that  may  arise  in  present-day  practice. 

The  writer  believes  that  when  the  numerical  tables,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
giving  the  total  buckling  values  of  webs,  for  10  000  and  13  000  lbs. 

*  The  foregoing  remarks  were  written  before  Mr.  Wing's  discussion  was  received. 
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Mr.  Schmitt.  unit  shearing  stresses  per  square  inch,  are  properly  used,  no  urgent 
need  exists  to  add  seven  more  similar  tables,  to  cover  the  range  of 
values  given  in  Fig.  14. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  instance,  to  find  the  total  buckling  values 
for  the  unit  shears  of  11  000,  14  000  and  18  000  lbs. ;  the  procedure 
would  be  as  follows  : 

For  11  000  lbs.  unit  shear,  add  to  values  of  Table  No.  1,  one-tenth  of  the  same; 

For  14  000    "  "  "  "         No.  2,         "  values  of  No.  1 ; 

For  18  000    "  "  "  "         No.  2,  one-half  "  "    "    etc. 

Proceed  similarly  with  the  rivet  tables. 

The  writer  will  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  the  path  of  the  several  lines  leading  to  final  results  can  be 
followed  through  the  different  diagrams  Mr.  Wing  has  presented,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  turning  points  occur.  He  would 
claim,  however,  that  with  his  method  the  two  main  points,  noted  in  the 
heading  of  the  paper,  are  determined  in  loco;  that  is,  the  rivet  pitch 
and  the  stiflfener  point  are  j^roduced  upon  the  girder  itself,  when  once 
the  shear  curves  for  the  loading  have  been  plotted.  This  the  writer 
considers  an  achievement  to  be  appreciated  for  its  clearness  and 
directness. 

The  inexactitude  of  the  rivet  formula  for  compound  shearing 
stresses  is  properly  dismissed  by  Mr  Wing  as  unimiaortant;  yet  it 
must  be  stated  that  this  formula,  as  well  as  the  simple  rivet  formula, 
are  both  incorrect.  This  is  because  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  web  takes  up  part  of  the  bending  moment,  so  that  the 
stress  to  be  carried  by  the  rivets  connecting  the  flange  to  the  web  is 
less  than  the  two  formulas  assume.  The  number  of  rivets  requii-ed, 
therefore,  is  also  less,  and  the  pitch  is  increased.* 

To  complete  the  pajjer,  both  sets  of  formulas  for  rivet  pitch  are 
given  here: 

For  simple  shear  stress,  the  usual  formula  for  pitch  is, 


P 


V  h 


For  simple  shear  stress,  the  correct  formula  for  pitch  is, 

A 


P 


V  h  ' 


For  compound  shear  stress,  the  usual  formula  for  pitch  is, 

V  h 


P 


sl-+(e^) 


*  See  Johnson  and  Turneaure's  "  Modern  Framed  Structures,"  pages  298, 303  and  306. 
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For  compound  shear  stress,  the  correct  formula  for  pitch  is,  Mr.  Schmitt. 

p  =  . ^^ 

In  which  F  =  area  of  one  flange  section; 
..^  A=      "      the  web 

The  correct  ^formulas  can  be  somewhat  simplified  by  expressing  the 
^area  of^-the  web  in  terms  of  the  area  of  the  flanges.  According  to  the 
"^Working  rule  for  economic  depth,"*  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the 
flanges  ought  to  be  from  lA  to  2  times  the  area  of  the  web  plate. 

Now,  when  2  F  =  _  ^,  we  have  —  ^  ^F 
4  8  3 

.and-,3       -     2J^=        A,         "        A  =  ^^' and  for: 

Simple  shear,  correct  formula  for  pitch, 

4   ,      5   V  h 

-Compound  shear,  correct  formula  for  pitch, 

V  h 


P  = 


slG'4-)'+(^4) 


In  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  oflf, 

F+^ 
8 
instead  of  h,  — = —  h,  for  the  case  for  simple  shear;  and  to  decrease, 

graphically,   the  ordinates   of  the   main    shear    curves,   in    the  ratio 

F 

J  X  'S',  for  the  case  of  compound  shearing  stresses,  to   obtain 

^  8 
more  exact  results  than  those  with  which  the  ordinary  theory  is  satis- 
fled.  The  writer  abstained  from  mentioning  the  correct  formulas  for 
rivet  pitch,  at  the  time,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  overburden  the 
presentation  of  his  method,  which  is  not  affected  thereby,  and,  further, 
for  the  reason  that  their  acceptance  in  actual  practice  is  laroblematical. 
The  approximations  all  tend  toward  greater  safety. 

Mr.  Wing's  ai^preheusiou  that  the  emjju'ical  rulef  given  by  the 
writer  would  lead  to  uneconomical  girders,  ha\dng  an  excessive 
deflection,  is  too  general  an  assertion,  and  should  not  be  accepted 
unreservedly. 

*  See  Johnson  and  Turneaure,  page  300,  Section  282. 

t  Mr.  Wing  evidently  refers  to  the  first  one,  which  is,  /i  =  6  -fTr+  3  ins  (h  in  inches, 
L'  in  feet),  page  562. 
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Mr.  Schmitt.  This  rnle  is  to  be  used,  as  was  stated  in  tlie  paper,  in  ordinary  building^ 
practice  only;  that  is  to  say,  in  lighter  structural  work,  and  not  in 
heavier,  and  railroad  work. 

The  expression,  "if  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  depth  of  the 
girders,"  must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally;  for,  however  contra- 
dictory this  may  sound,  restrictions  to  depths  of  girders  in  buildings 
will  always  exist.  Interferences  with  door  and  window  openings  have 
to  be  guarded  against  constantly,  and  the  projection  of  girders  beyond 
the  ceiling  line  into  rooms  below  has  to  be  looked  out  for,  also,  with 
the  same  care. 

Mr.  Wing  is,  i^erhaps,  unaware  of  the  results,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  the  formula  he  cites  for  economic  depths  will  lead,  if  used  in 
"ordinary"  building  jiractice. 

The  formula  for  economic  depth  cited  by  Mr.  Wing 


h 


2  M* 


\J  Tt 

presumes  for  its  application  a  "  j^ractical  "  thickness  of  web  plate,  say 
J  in.  for  building  work  and  |  in.  for  bridge  work. 

In  heavier  work,  when  indeed  no  restrictions  whatever  hinder  the 
designer,  this  formula  will  give  proper  results,  and  the  economic  depth 
found  thereby,  for  a  particular  case,  should  be  aimed  to  be  realized,  if 
possible. 

Concerning  Mr.  Szlaj^ka's  formulas!  for  economic  dejjths,  it  should 
be  noted  that  they  are  based  on  different  assumptions,  and  derived  in 
another  manner. 

The  depths  he  finds  are  about  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  the 
writer.     (Page  562.) 

Mr.  Szlapka's  formulas  cover  four  cases: 

Case      I. — One-ninth  of  web  allowed  as  flange  area;  no  )    ,  1 

cover  jDlates,  \  8^     ' 

"       II. — No  allowance  made  for  web;  no  cover  plates,      h  ^  —  L; 

"     III. — One-ninth   of   web   allowed   as   flange    area;  )  1 

girder  with  cover  jjlates,  \  9      ' 

"      IV. — No   allowance    made    for   web;    girder  with  /  1 

cover  plates,  f  8      ' 

As  to  the  excessive  deflections  presumed  by  Mr.  Wing  to  take  place 
in  gii'ders,  the  dei^ths  of  which  are  derived  by  the  foi'mula, 

h  =  0.6  X+  3  ins., 

the  writer  will  state  that  they  are  well  within  the  safe  limit  established 
by  the  standard  rule  governing  them  in  building  practice. 


*See  page  588.      It  may  be  mentioned  that  Winkler  finds  h  =  v  / — -.    See  his 
"  Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength,"  Prague,  1867,  page  220. 
t  The  Engineering  Record,  March  27th,  1897. 
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This  rule  states  that  the  deflection  of  a  beam  or  girder  shall  not  Mr.  Schmitt. 
■exceed  3-go  of  the  length  of  the  span,  or  a\,-  in.  per  foot  of  span.* 
This  rule,  in  algebraic  form,  reads, 

h  =  0.497  L;  or,  better,  7i  =  0.5  L,  ■ 

in  which  h  is  in  inches  and  L  in  feet.  Although  this  rule  is  looked 
iipon  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  safe  one,  being,  in  fact,  a  standard  in 
building  practice,  and  recommended  as  such  to  architects  as  a  safe 
guide;  it  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  that  in  their  beam  tables  all  the 
mills  differ  from  it  in  excess. f  This  leads  to  the  adojation  of  deeper 
and  heavier  beams  than  cii'cumstances  require.  It  is  evident  that  the 
excess  of  material  put  into  floor  beams  in  this  manner  will  be  a  consid- 
erable item,  particularly  in  the  modern  tyi^e  of  tall  buildings. 

The  derivation  of  this  formula  is  very  simple.  From  applied 
mechanics  it  is  known  that  a  girder  supported  at  the  ends,  uni- 
formly loaded,  and  with  constant   cross-section,  has   a   deflection  (in 

5  qP 

inches)  =3gj    ^-j, 

wherein,  U  =  modulus  of  elasticity  =  29  000  000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  ; 

q  =  load  per  inch  of  length  ; 

I   =z  span  of  beam  or  gii'der,  in  inches. 
It  is  known,   further,  that  the   bending   moment   and   moment   of 
inei"tia  have  the  following  relations : 

3/=^-,or/:=^_ 

also,  M=  ii!,  whence  1  =  %^. 

8  16  T 

Introducing  this  last  term  in  the  formula  for  deflection, 

deflection  = 

24  E  h 

As  stated  before,  this  deflection  should  be  <  — 1-  I ;   equating  now,  we 

=  360 

obtain 

I  5  Tf' 


360        24  E  h 

introducing  in  this  equation  the  known  quantities,   T  ^  16  000  lbs., 

^=29  000  000  lbs., 

12 
we  obtain,   ?i  :.=  __  / (h  and  /  both  in  inches) 


*  This  rule  is  mentioned  in  all  mill  handbooks  and  treatises  on  building  construc- 
tion, and  the  writer  thinks  Tredgold  was  its  originator.  No  rule,  limiting  the  deflection 
of  railroad  bridges,  seems  to  exist. 

+  Except  the  tables  in  the  "  Handbook  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company." 
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Mr.  Schmitt.  If  it  is  desired  to  derive  the  depth  of  the  girder  in  inches,  when  the 
si)an  L  is  given  in  feet,  then,  put  /  =  12  Z  ; 

whence,  7*  =  —   Z  ^  0.497  Z  ; 

290 

or,  better,  /^  =  0.5  L. 

In  words,  one-half  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  span  of  the  girder 

in  feet  gives  the  depth  in  inches  for  a  beam  which  will  not  deflect  more 

than  3-g^o  of  its  span. 

Dividing,  now,  the  exact  depth  required  by  the  depth  determined 
by  the  empirical  rule,  their  ratio  taken  inversely  will  be  the  ratio  of  the 
deflections  for  the  two  cases. 

We  have  (all  dimensions  in  inches), 

exact         depth,  ^  =  0.5  ^n^, 

empirical       "  /^  =  0. 6  ^777- +  3, 

05^ 
,  Empirical  deflection  12 


Exact  deflection  r,  n     ^         o 

0.6^4-3 


,       ^   Emi^irical  deflection 0.5  I 

or  reduced,      Exactd^ectkriT"  ~  0.6/ +  36 

Assuming,  now,  for  example,  i  =  30  ft.,  =  360  ins.,  the  foregoing 
5 
ratio  would  be  =  -^,  and  the  limiting  deflection,  in  terms  of  the  length 

of  the  span,  would  be, 

by  the  exact  formula,  =  ^tttt:  /, 

■^  '  360 

"       empirical        "         =^x^^l  =  ^^l. 

Even  if  the  constant  36  is  neglected,  in  the  general  formula  for  ratio 

of  deflections,  the  last  fraction  would  yet  be  =  — —  I,  as  against  — —  I. 

432  360 

The  foregoing  will  j)rove,  therefore,  that  the  empirical  rule  given 

for  depths  of  girders,  in  ordinary  building  practice,  ought  not  to  be 

objected  to. 
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A  CENTUEY  OF   CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 
By  J.  Jajvies  R.  Ckoes,  President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


The  century  wliich  has  just  passed,  the  nineteenth  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  distinguished  from  any  of  the  preceding  hundred-year  periods 
in  the  workl's  history  by  the  advances  made  in  the  co-operation  of 
investigators  in  numerous  branches  of  science  in  the  formulation  of 
doctrines  regarding  the  nature  and  co-ordination  of  natural  phenomena, 
which  stand  the  test  of  experiment  and  calculation,  thus  leading  to  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  understanding  of  the  laws  Avhich  govern 
such  phenomena  and  so  to  the  development  into  a  profession  of  the 
"  Art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  Power  in  Nature  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  Man,"  which  Art  is  entitled  Civil  Engineering.  This 
definition  is  itself  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  products  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  a  study  of  the  sequence  of  events  and  reasoning 
which  led  to  its  formulation  is  not  without  interest. 

Ever  since  man  became  endowed  with  consciousness  and  the  power 
of  reasoning,  he  has  been  striving  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  jahysical 
world  around  him  in  which  he  perceived  matter  in  motion,  which  was 
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evidenced  to  his  senses  by  sight  and  touch,  by  sound  and  taste  and 
smell,  but  which  was  devoid  of  sentience,  so  far  as  he  could  discover. 
He  observed  at  once  that  by  its  different  manifestations  his  i^hysical 
comfort  was  materially  affected,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to 
learn  that  certain  sequences  of  sensation,  of  one  sort  or  another,  fol- 
lowed certain  manifestations  occurring  singly  or  in  combination,  and 
then  that  the  order  of  many  such  manifestations  could  be  controlled 
by  himjit  will,  while  that  of  multitudes  of  others  could  not  be  so  con- 
trolled at  first,  their  methods  and  causes  not  being  appreciable  by  his 
unassisted  senses. 

Biit  until  about  three  hundred  years  ago  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  systematic  and  well-directed  effort  to  investigate  the 
reasons  why  material  changes  occurred  naturally,  or  how  certain 
changes  could  be  artificially  produced  with  certainty. 

To  discover  the  sequence  of  natural  events  is  first  of  all  an  empirical 
task:  facts  must  be  observed  systematically  and  recorded  and  then 
their  combinations  reasoned  upon.  Hyiiotheses  can  then  be  formed 
as  to  the  probable  effects  of  slightly  different  collocations  and  sequences 
of  events,  and  these  subjected  to  experiment  and  computation.  An 
hypothesis  cannot  be  established  as  a  scientific  fact  until  it  has  been 
■verified  by  observation  and  also  proven  to  be  in  accordance  with  mathe- 
matical laws.  Tennyson's  apothegm,  that  "knowledge  comes,  but 
wisdom  lingers,"  is  profoundly  true-. 

Now,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  had  been  no  organized  physical  experimentation, 
on  a  comprehensive  scale,  and  intelligent  reasoning  therefrom.  The 
speculations  as  to  the  laws  of  Nature  which  had  been  made  from  time 
to  time  had  been  purely  efforts  of  the  imagination,  and  were  unsus- 
tained  by  either  practical  demonstration  or  analytical  reasoning. 
Various  hypotheses  had  been  framed,  on  insufiicient  or  incorrect 
premises,  and  some  of  them  had  been  so  near  the  truth  as  to  actually 
delay  the  progress  of  the  truth,  by  the  appearance  of  exactness 
in  the  reasoning  from  them,  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Eeally,  the  civil  engineer  had  been  practicing  his  art  and  directing 
the  forces  of  Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man,  but  without 
any  conce^jtion  of  what  those  forces  were,  or  how  they  acted,  or  of 
why  he  did  anything,  or  what  the  result  of  it  would  be,  unless  he  had 
done  the  same  thing  before  in  the  same  way.     He  did  not  know  that 
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"the  earth  moved,  and  lie  had  no  ideu  why  or  at  what  rate  a  stone  fell 
to  the  earth,  or  water  ran  down  hill.  He  had  no  measure  of  heat  or 
light,  and  used  no  power  but  that  which  the  muscles  of  an  animal 
produced.  And  yet  he  had  built  the  Pyramids,  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Pantheon;  had  constructed  aqueducts,  canals  and  sewers;  had 
regulated  and  maintained  the  rivers  of  China  for  thousands  of  years; 
and  had  just  been  recognized,  on  account  of  his  labors  in  jn-otecting 
the  low  lauds  of  Holland  and  the  shores  of  Italian  rivers  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  water,  as  holding  a  distinct  rank  among  the 
workers  of  the  world. 

Of  the  application  of  the  forces  of  Nature  to  aiding  his  labors,  he 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant,  except  by  the  use  of  a  flowing  stream 
to  turn  a  wheel.  The  earliest  recorded  application  of  this  mode  of 
producing  power  in  England  was  in  1582  when  Peter  Moryss,  a  Hol- 
lander, procured  from  the  City  of  London  a  franchise  for  five  hundred 
years  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  by  pumjiing  from  the  Thames, 
using  a  wheel  driven  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  under  London 
Bridge. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  world  entered 
on  a. new  era  of  science,  theoretical,  and  ajjplied.  The  casual  obsei'va- 
tion  by  a  little  child,  of  the  curious  optical  effect  obtained  by  looking 
through  two  pieces  of  glass,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope  and 
the  microscoj)e,  which  disclosed  to  man  objects  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  unassisted  vision.  The  swinging  of  a  hanging  lamp  suggested  to 
a  thoughtful  man  the  idea  of  an  unseen  force,  and  Galileo,  by  exj^eri- 
ment  and  reasoning,  discovered  the  law  of  terrestrial  gravitation  and 
first  grasped  the  idea  of  force  as  a  mechanical  agent. 

Turning  his  newly-invented  telescope  upon  the  heavens,  he  was 
the  first  man  in  the  world  to  witness  the  actual  motion  of  the  planets 
and  their  satellites,  and  to  j^rove  that  they  and  the  earth  revolved 
about  the  sun,  as  Pythagoras  had  imagined  two  thousand  years  before, 
Copernicus  had  asserted  a  hundred  years  before,  and  his  own  contem- 
porary, Kepler,  had  reasoned  from  the  imperfect  data  then  possessed 
and  had  actually  formulated  the  laws  of  their  motion  in  forms  which 
the  science  of  our  day  confirms  exactly.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  theory  of  transverse  strains  in  solids,  but  the  facility  of  experi- 
mentation with  fluids  diverted  his  attention  from  more  rigid  bodies, 
..and  the  fundamental  principles  of  hydraulic  science  were  established 
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bj  him  and  by  liis  pupils  and  immediate  successors  in  the  fascinating^ 
studies  lie  had  introduced. 

To  Galileo,  also,  is  due  the  invention  of  the  thermometer,  which 
enabled  definite  measurement  to  be  made  of  the  mysterious  phe- 
nomenon of  heat  which  his  great  contemporary  philosopher  in 
England,  Lord  Bacon,  conceived  to  be  "an  expansive  undulatory 
motion  in  the  particles  of  a  body  whereby  they  tend  with  some 
rapidity  toward  the  circumference,  and  also  a  little  upward."  But 
Bacon  was  two  hundred  years  in  advance  of  the  physicists,  and  the 
century  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  as  exemplified  in  the  action  of  fluids.  For  the 
study  of  liquids  and  their  action  demonstrated  that  they  were,  under 
certain  conditions  of  temperature,  transformed  into  invisible  and 
elastic  substances  governed  in  general  by  the  same  laws,  and  also  that 
there  were  all  around  other  similar  substances  which  could  not  be 
condensed  into  liquid  inelastic  form,  but  could  be  weighed  by  the 
barometer  which  Torricelli  invented  in  1643.  And  so  the  laws  of 
gases  came  to  be  investigated  and  formulated  by  Mariotte,  who,  to 
aid  him  in  his  researches,  invented  the  rain  gauge  in  1677,  and 
measured  the  liquids  condensed  from  the  atmosphere.  The  value  of 
the  data  thus  obtained,  to  the  hydraulic  engineer,  was  appreciated  by 
the  French  engineers  at  once,  and  ever  since  1681  records  of  the  rain- 
fall have  been  kept  continuously  at  Paris,  and  the  practice  has 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  fifty  years  after  the  invention  of  the  rain  gauge,  Belidor,  in  his 
magnificent  treatise  on  Hydraulic  Architecture  (1728),  the  first  com- 
pendium of  engineering  theory  and  i^ractice,  in  treating  of  the  sources 
of  water  supply  for  domestic  use,  did  not  mention  the  rain  gauge  or 
the  amount  of  rainfall,  but  dwelt  on  the  divining  rod  as  the  recognized 
means  of  discovering  subterranean  streams  of  water. 

The  close  of  this  century  saw  the  final  establishment  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  by  Newton's  j)roof  of  its  governing  the  whole  material 
universe.  And  any  review  of  the  progress  made  during  the  century 
toward  the  understanding  of  the  laws  of  Nature  would  be  incomplete 
without  allusion  to  the  two  great  steps  taken  in  it  toward  the  facili- 
tating of  mathematical  computations,  the  invention  of  logarithms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  of  the  calculus  at  its  close. 

That  heat  produced  dynamic  effects  had  been  recognized  for  ages. 
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That  it  destroyed  some  solids,  that  it  converted  others  into  different 
forms  possessing  entirely  different  properties,  that  it  caused  the  dis- 
sipation and  disapjiearance  of  liquids,  were  facts  well  established. 
That  by  its  application  to  certain  combinations  of  materials  an  explo- 
sive effect  could  be  produced  which  overcame  the  force  of  gravity  had 
been  discovered  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  when  gunpowder 
was  invented,  but  that  a  mechanical  effect  could  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  heat  was  not  understood,  and  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself  was  not  comprehended.  It  was  looked  upon  by  physicists  as  an 
"  element  "  or  primary  form  of  matter,  and  in  1690  Stahl  conceived 
the  idea  of  "phlogiston,"  an  elementary  substance,  invisible  and 
inappreciable  by  the  senses,  which  entered  into  the  composition  of 
combustible  substances,  and  which,  by  the  process  of  combustion^ 
was  separated  from  them  and  passed  off  in  the  form  of  corpuscles 
which,  striking  the  sensory  nerves,  were  j^erceived  as  heat.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  espoused  this  phlogiston  hypothesis  and  also  conceived  that 
light  was  the  product  of  certain  corpuscles  which  were  perceived  by 
the  optical  nerves.  The  discussion  of  these  hypotheses  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers  for  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  physicists  were  busy  experimenting  on  the 
methods  of  utilizing  the  vapor  into  which  heat  converted  water.  By 
degrees,  the  steam  engine  was  developed  into  a  i^ractical  machine, 
capable  of  doing  work  which  before  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
animal  labor,  and  the  engineer  availed  himself  of  it  in  the  handling  of 
materials.  But  although  the  chemists  had  been  striving  for  centuries 
to  learn  the  composition  of  matter  and  the  means  of  transforming  and 
combining  its  several  natural  conditions,  they  had  not,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  learned  how  to  produce  either  heat  or 
light,  except  by  the  aboriginal  method  of  striking  flint  and  steel 
together.  In  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  these  phe- 
nomena and  the  fact  that  they  could  be  utilized  on  a  large  scale,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  devotion  of  any  special  class  of  men  to  their  pro- 
duction and  development.  There  were  two  other  classes  of  phenomena 
which  seemed  as  if  they  ought  to  be  controlled  by  man,  but  the  laws 
of  which  had  so  far  eluded  discovery,  electricity  and  magnetism.  So 
that,  really,  all  that  the  civil  engineer  had  to  deal  with  was  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  on  such  materials  as  the  earth  yielded  him,  in  their 
natural  state  or  as  they  could  be  modified  by  heat  and  manual  labor. 
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But  he  had  been  making  progress.  In  Italy,  where  the  first  ajipli- 
cation  of  science  to  construction  had  been  made,  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  hydraulic  science  had  been  constantly  pursued,  and  those  laws 
applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  rivers;  in  France,  ever  ready  to 
grasp  new  ideas  and  to  pursue  their  application  to  practical  results, 
the  principles  of  hydraulics  had  been  studied  and  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  great  canals,  and  to  the  supply  of  water  to  Paris,  where, 
in  1671,  water  was  pumped  by  a  water  wheel  driven  by  the  current  of 
the  Seine  and  distributed  through  cast-iron  pipes.  In  England,  Hugh 
Myddelton  had  sujjplied  Loudon  with  water,  and,  in  1638,  Nicholas 
Termuyden  had  been  called  in  from  Holland  to  protect  the  lands  along 
the  River  Ouse  from  overflow,  a  task  so  well  accomplished  that  his 
work  stood  for  a  hundred  years  and  only  failed  then  from  lack  of 
proper  maintenance,  the  English  having  by  that  time  apparently 
concluded  that,  as  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  in  1772,  "rivers  were  unman- 
ageable things,"  and,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  public  waterways 
of  France,  turned  their  attention  to  the  construction  of  canals  and  the 
improvement  of  harbors.  Many  important  works  of  this  class  were 
built  in  England  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
men  by  whom  these  works  were  constructed  were  not  educated  men 
or  men  experienced  in  scientific  research.  They  certainly  were  men  of 
great  natural  ability  and  good  judgment,  and  capable  of  conceiving 
and  executing  great  projects.  One  of  the  greatest  of  them,  John 
Smeaton,  who  was  the  first  Englishman  to  call  himself  a  civil  engineer, 
thus  expressed  his  conception  of  the  profession  which  he  adorned : 

"Civil  engineers  are  a  self-created  set  of  men  whose  profession 
owes  its  origin  not  to  power  or  influence,  but  to  the  best  of  all  protec- 
tion, the  encouragement  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  a  nation 
Ijecome  so  from  the  industry  and  steadiness  of  its  manufacturing 
workmen  and  their  superior  knowledge  in  practical  chemistry, 
mechanics,  natural  philosophy  and  other  useful  accomplishments." 

Smeaton  was  himself  an  investigator,  but  he  is  the  only  one  of  the 
civil  engineers  of  Great  Britain  during  the  eighteenth  century  who 
strove  to  discover  the  laws  which  governed  the  operations  of  Nature, 

The  most  eminent  civil  engineer  in  England  in  the  year  1800  was 
Thomas  Telford,  who  was  born  in  1757.  Beginning  life  as  a  mason, 
he  developed  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  generalization,  combined 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  workmanshiji  in  all 
the  methods  of  construction  known  in  those  days.     In  the  building 
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of  canals,  highways,  harbors,  bridges  and  docks  he  displayed  great 
grasp  of  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  as 
then  existing,  and  great  boldness  of  design  and  ingenuity  in  construc- 
tion. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  canal  -was 
considered  the  only  possible  mode  of  increasing  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  reducing  cost,  no  motive  power  except  animal  force 
was  known,  the  metals  were  but  little  used  in  construction,  and  a 
framed  structure  adapted  to  bear  heavy  loads  was  unknown.  As 
"  an  eminent  mathematician,"  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Rev ieiv  in  1805, 
remarked: 

"While  we  give  ourselves  infinite  trouble  to  pursue  investigations 
relating  to  the  motions  and  masses  of  bodies  which  move  at  immeasur- 
able distances  from  our  jjlanet,  we  have  never  thought  of  determining 
the  forces  necessary  to  jirevent  the  roofs  of  our  houses  from  falling 
on  our  heads." 

It  is  related  of  Telford  that  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  consulted 
by  a  young  man  as  to  the  advisability  of  his  engaging  in  civil  engi- 
neering, he  said  to  him:  "I  have  made  all  the  canals  and  all  the 
roads  and  all  the  harbors.  I  don't  see  what  there  is  that  you  can 
exjaect  to  do." 

His  ideas  regarding  the  training  of  the  civil  engineer  are  given 
at  some  length  in  bis  Personal  Memoirs  prejjared  shortly  before  his 
death. 

"Youths  of  respectability  and  competent  education  who  contem- 
plate Civil  Engineering  as  a  profession,  are  seldom  aware  how  far  they 
ought  to  descend  in  order  to  found  the  basis  of  future  elevation.  Not 
only  are  the  natural  senses  of  seeing  and  feeling  requisite  in  the 
examination  of  materials,  but  also  the  practised  eye,  and  the  hand 
which  has  experience  of  the  kind  and  qualities  of  stone,  of  lime,  of 
iron,  of  timber,  and  even  of  earth,  and  of  the  effects  of  human  inge- 
nuity in  applying  and  combining  all  these  substances,  is  necessary 
for  arriving  at  mastery  in  the  profession.  For  how  can  a  man  give 
judicious  directions  unless  he  possesses  personal  knowledge  of  the 
details  requisite  to  effect  his  ixltimate  puri^osein  the  best  andcheajDest 
manner?" 

"It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  when  taking  opportuni- 
ties of  being  useful  to  a  young  man  of  merit,  that  I  have  experienced 
opposition  in  taking  him  from  his  books  and  his  drawings  and  plac- 
ing a  mallet,  chisel  or  trowel  in  his  hand,  till  rendered  confident  by 
the  solid  knowledge  which  experience  only  can  bestow,  he  was  quali- 
fied to  insist  on  the  due  performance  of  workmanship  and  to  judge 
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of  merit  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  departments  of  a  jiro- 
fession  in  which  no  kind  or  degree  of  ijractical  knowledge  is 
superfluous." 

This  is  doubtless  good,  sound  doctrine,  but  it  does  not  betoken 
any  very  lofty  conception  of  the  aims  and  ends  of  the  profession. 
But  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Telford  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  and  when,  in  1820, 
the  recently  formed  association  of  its  practitioners  for  mutual  advance- 
ment in  science,  which  was  termed  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
desired  a  prominent  leader,  he  was  chosen  its  President,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death  in  1834.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed to  The  Institution  any  papers  or  discussions  on  engineering 
subjects. 

Among  the  members  of  The  Institution  at  that  time  was  a  man 
thirty  years  the  junior  of  the  President,  who,  like  him,  had  risen  from 
humble  origin,  and  by  his  own  exertions  attained  a  high  rank  in  the 
profession,  and  who,  rather  oddly,  had  the  same  fore-name,  and  a 
surname  of  two  syllables  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  which  and  the 
vowel  sounds  of  which  were  the  same  as  Telford's.  This  similarity  of 
name  has  led  to  some  confusion  and  sometimes  to  the  attributing  to 
one  of  these  men  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  other. 

Thomas  Tredgold,  born  in  1788,  began  life  as  a  carpenter,  but  soon 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  engineering  science  and  its  practice  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau.  He  early 
recognized  the  deficiency  of  the  knowledge  then  existing  as  to  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  materials  used  in  consti'uction,  and  he 
studied,  experimented  and  reasoned  systematically,  and  jjublished  the 
results  of  his  labors.  His  Treatise  on  Carpentry,  in  1820,  was  the  first 
published  attempt  to  determine  scientifically  and  practically  the  data 
of  resistance  of  beams  to  transverse  flexure.  During  the  next  seven 
years  he  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  papers  showing  the  mode  of  application  of  science  to  engi- 
neering problems,  and  he  also  published  treatises  on  Warming  and 
Ventilation,  on  Steam  Navigation,  on  Eailroads  and  Carriages,  and  on 
the  Steam  Engine.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Institution  turned  when  it 
wished  to  apply  for  a  Royal  Charter,  in  1828,  and  requested  him  to 
prepare  a  definition  of  Civil  Engineering. 

As  we   look   back   upon   the   history  of    science,  theoretical   and 
applied,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  can 
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see  liow  a  new  definition  of  tlie  profession  of  Civil  Engineering  was 
needed  at  tliat  date. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  there  had  occurred  a  marvelous 
Tevolution  in  the  conception  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  laws 
governing  matter  and  its  motion.  Lavoisier  had  revolutionized 
chemical  science  and  Dalton  had  propounded  a  theory  of  atomic 
constitution  of  matter  which  has  been  sustained  by  observation 
and  reason.  All  matter  is  composed  of  a  few  primal  elements  in 
an  atomic  or  minutely  subdivided  form.  These  atoms  have  vary- 
ing chemical  affinity  for  each  other,  and,  combining  in  certain 
proportions,  form  molecules  of  matter  of  various  kinds.  The 
study  of  these  combinations  has  been  the  business  of  chemists 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  laws  of  combination  have  been  so 
successfully  elucidated  that  many  forms  of  matter  which  before  were 
found  only  in  a  state  of  Nature  can  now  be  artificially  produced,  and 
many  other  forms  have  been  produced  which  are  never  found  in  Nature 
and  which  are  useful  for  i)urposes  and  under  conditions  where  no 
natural  jjroduct  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  impetus  given  to  chem- 
ical research  by  the  formulation  of  Dalton's  theory  was  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact,  early  in  the  century,  that  chemical  affinity  was  a 
source  of  power  which  could  be  directed  by  man  intelligently  and  with 
prospect  of  advantage. 

Just  with  the  incoming  of  the  century,  too,  came  Rumford's  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  heat  was  not  a  material  substance,  but  only  a 
mode  of  motion.  Almost  simultaneously  was  propounded  the  theory 
of  Thomas  Young,  that  light,  too,  was  not  material,  but  was  simply 
due  to  vibratory  motion  in  an  all-j^ervading  medium  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 

It  was  in  1800,  too,  that  Volta  demonstrated  that  an  electric  cur- 
rent could  be  artificially  produced.  How  it  could  be  controlled  and 
applied  to  practical  use  did  not  yet  apijear,  but  a  new  direction  had 
been  given  to  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  physical  research. 

As  it  became  manifest  that  chemical  affinity  and  heat  and  light 
could  be  controlled  and  directed  and  converted  into  Energy,  as  Young 
termed  it,  the  men  who  had  been  trained  in  utilizing  the  force  of 
gravity  turned  their  attention  to  the  development  of  these  newly 
understood  sources  of  power.  Fitch  and  Fulton,  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  water  transportation,    succeeded    in    applying 
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the  steam  engine  to  the  proisulsion  of  boats,  and  Trevithiek  made 
successful  application  of  steam  i^rojoulsion  to  vehicles  on  land, 
Murdock  had  proved  that  illuminating  gas  could  be  produced  and 
distributed  to  consumers.  The  civil  engineers  of  the  day  had  seized 
on  all  these  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  in  both  Euroj)e  and 
America  were  designing  and  constructing  works  to  render  them, 
useful  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Reviewing  then  what  had  been  accomplished  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  centui'y,  Tredgold  could  not  but  perceive  that  civil 
engineering  was  something  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
mere  construction  of  harbors,  breakwaters  and  canals,  and  he  pre- 
sented on  January  4th,  1828,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Institu- 
tion, this  ever  memorable  definition  of  Civil  Engineering: 

*"  Civil  Engineering  is  the  art  of  directing  the  great  soiirces  of  power 
in  Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man;  being  that  practical 
application  of  the  most  important  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
which  has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  realized  the  anticipations 
of  Bacon,  and  changed  the  aspect  and  state  of  affaii-s  in  the  whole 
world." 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  objects  of  Civil  Engineering,  he  added: 
"  The  real  extent  to  which  it  may  be  applied  is  limited  only  by  the 
progress  of  science;  its  scope  and  utility  will  be  increased  with  every 
discovery  in  philosophy,  and  its  resources  with  every  invention  in 
mechanical  or  chemical  art,  since  its  bounds  are  unlimited,  and  equally 
so  must  be  the  researches  of  its  professors."* 

A  more  concise  and  comprehensive  definition  of  a  great  truth  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  From  a  physical  and  intellectual  standpoint,  a 
nobler  aim  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  i^owers  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  direction  of  the  great  sources  of  power  in  Nature  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  man.  Psychology  deals  with  mind  alone,  Physics 
considers  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  matter,but  Civil  Engineering  treats 
of  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  laws  governing  matter  so  as  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  and  physical 
labor  required  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  body  of  man  and  leave 
more  oi^portunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties. 
Philosophy,  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering  must  work  hand  in  hand. 
The  iDhilosopher  must  imagine,  the  physicist  prove  by  experiment  and 
mathematical  computation,  and  the  engineer  apply  to  practice  the  laws 
of  matter.  Each  must  keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress  made 
*  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  xxvii,  p.  181. 
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by  the  others  and  must  aid  them  by  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  on 
which  research  needs  to  be  carried  forward.  The  civil  engineer,  in 
attemi^ting  to  solve  some  problem  of  construction,  finds  that  he  needs 
a  material  which  shall  possess  a  certain  quality  which  he  cannot  dis- 
cover that  any  natural  i^roduct  possesses.  He  calls  the  chemist  to  his 
aid,  and  he,  from  a  study  of  the  combinations  of  existing  forms  of 
matter  which  most  nearly  aj)proach  the  desired  ideal,  reasons  that  some 
sijecial  combination  of  elements  wOl  entirely  fulfil  the  conditions,  and 
he  experiments  to  find  whether  such  combination  can  be  made.  Some- 
times he  is  successful  in  his  first  attempt  and  sometimes  not.  But, 
whatever  the  result,  he  has  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
combinations  and  has  furnished  to  the  philosopher  fresh  data  for  his 
generalizations  and  to  the  engineer  a  new  material  for  his  use. 

It  not  infrequently  occurs  that,  from  investigations  made  for  a 
specific  pixrpose,  results  are  obtained  of  the  greatest  iisefulness  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose.  Thus,  in  1855,  when  Henry  Bessemer, 
inspired  solely  by  that  desire  "  to  kill  something  "  which  is  alike  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  rudest  savage  and  the  most  highly  civilized  man, 
bent  all  his  energies  to  the  production  of  a  metallic  combination  which 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  highest  explosive  and  so  enable 
a  cannon  ball  to  be  iJrojected  from  a  gun  to  a  greater  distance  than 
ever  before,  he  discovered  a  method  of  expelling  all  foreign  substances 
from  iron  and  then  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  another  element, 
carbon,  in  such  i^roportions  that  the  original  mass  was  materially 
changed  in  character  and  made  more  ductile,  stronger  and  stiflfer.  The 
product  was  exactly  what  the  railroad  engineer  wanted  at  that  time  for 
the  bearing  surface  of  his  roadway,  and  the  material  which  had  been 
sought  for  destructive  purposes  became  a  most  important  factor  in 
facilitating  the  transj^ortation  of  men  and  goods  with  certainty  and 
safety  at  high  speeds. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  steel  and  the  precise  methods  in 
which  it  can  be  manufactured  have  j^rogressed,  the  engineer  has  grad- 
ually come  to  know  just  what  he  wants  and  how  it  can  be  produced, 
and,  in  his  specifications,  requires  that  the  particular  material  of  this 
class  which  he  desires  shall  be  of  a  certain  chemical  composition  and 
also  possess  certain  characteristics.  The  same  is  the  case  with  almost 
every  material  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  engineering  works 
of  the  present  day.     Matter  in  its  original  state  is  rarely  used.     Its 
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chemical  condition   must   be   transformed   before  the   engineer  can 
utilize  it  with  any  confidence.     That  almost  any  desired  transforma- 
tion can  be  aifected  was  not  realized  until  late  in  the  century.    Starting 
with  the  atom,  the  ultimate  particle  of  matter  so  far  comprehended  by 
us,  the  chemist  found  that  several  different  kinds  of  atoms  could  be 
identified,  and  that  these  would  combine  in  certain  ways  according  to 
laws  which  could  be  formulated.     But  in  the  application  of  these  laws 
and  the  tabulation  of  the  results  gaps  were  found  to  exist  which  could 
not  be  filled  without  the  supposition  that  other  elements  existed  than 
those  already  known.     The  existence  of  such  elemental  substances  was 
confirmed  by  the  revelations  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  and,  later  on, 
several  of  such  elements  have  been  actually  identified  by  the  use  of 
the  electric  current  in  creating  vibrations  in  the  ether.     The  limit  is 
probably  not  reached  yet,  but  as  each  new  element  is  discovered  its 
affinities  are  sought  by  the  chemist,  its  sensibility  to  various  forms  of 
vibratory  motion  are  investigated  by  the  dynamist,  as  we  may  term 
the  physicist  who  is  seeking  the  laws  of  either  heat  or  light  or  elec- 
tricity, and  then  it  is  the  function  of  the  civil  engineer  to  study  how 
it  can  best  be  applied  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.     For,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  evidence  has  been 
cumulative  that  matter  in  motion  accounts  for  all  j^hysical  phenomena, 
that    motion   produces   energy,  that   energy  is   never   wasted   but  is 
simply  transformed,  and  that  it  manifests  itseJf  to  the  senses  of  man 
in  various  modes  which  are  appreciable  by  the  several  organs  of  sense. 
What  our  senses  recognize  as  chemical  affinity,  heat,  light  and  elec- 
tricity are  simply  conditions  of  matter  induced  by  vibrations  or  quiv- 
ers or  waves  or  strains,  whatever  we  may  call  them,  of  different  kinds 
and  at  different  velocities.     Neither  matter  nor  motion  can  be  origi- 
nated by  man,  but,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  sequence  of  events,  con- 
trol  can  be   acquired   of    their  modes   of    interaction,    and   natural 
phenomena  can  be  artificially  re^Droduced  and  other  phenomena  be 
produced.     The  intelligent  application  and  direction  of  such  means 
of  control  is  the  function  of  the  civil  engineer. 

With  the  advance  of  science,  the  scope  of  civil  engineering  widened 
and  advanced.  The  study  of  the  action  of  forces  induced  analytical 
investigation  of  the  means  by  which  forces  could  be  resisted  and  the 
best  results  obtained  from  proper  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
materials  of  different  kinds.     Steamshij^s  and  locomotive  engines  were 
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■constructed  by  wMch  the  iiroducts  of  the  earth  and  the  manufactures 
of  man,  by  machines  and  methods  not  before  conceived,  could  be 
transported  across  the  seas  and  overland  by  artificial  highways  and 
across  bridges  of  jjreviously  unimagined  sjDan;  and  light  and  heat  and 
electricity  and  water  could  be  delivered  in  the  apartment  of  every 
person  to  be  used  at  will. 

It  was  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  delivery  of  pure  and  wholesome 
water  and  the  removal  of  its  unused  surplus  that  the  civil  engineer 
first  was  called  on  to  deal  with  organic  life.  That  minute  organisms 
^fi'ected  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  man  had  been  recognized 
ior  hundreds  of  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Leeuwenhoek,  a  Dutch  maker  of  microscopes,  discovered  and  described 
bacteria,  and  Nicholas  Andry,  a  pathologist,  ascribed  to  them  the 
causation  of  disease.  But  later  scientists  discarded  the  idea,  and  it 
was  not  until  1831  that  any  real  advances  were  made  in  the  study  of 
these  micro-organisms,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  years  that 
it  has  become  thoroughly  recognized  that  the  regulation  of  the  growth 
of  living  organisms  in  air  and  water  and  sewage  is  necessary  and 
jjracticable,  and  comes  within  the  domain  of  civil  engineering. 

Indirectly,  however,  biological  research  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  j^rogrcss  of  engineering  science,  by  calling 
the  attention  of  students  of  physics  to  the  fact  that  advance  and  not 
retrogression  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Nature.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  the  old  ideas  of  cosmogony,  based  on  an  hyi^othesis 
unsupported  by  proof,  were  prevalent  everywhere.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  world,  in  all  its  details,  had  been  created  perfect  and  had 
since  been  simjjly  deteriorating  and  tending  to  a  final  dissolution. 
"  Change  and  decay,  in  all  around  I  see  "  was  the  dogma  of  the  theo- 
logian, the  ijhilosojjher  and  the  scientist  alike.  While  it  had  come  to 
be  recognized  that  the  forms  of  inorganic  matter  could  be  changed  by 
man,  and  that,  by  the  exercise  of  man's  intelligence,  certain  character- 
istics of  organic  matter  and  the  vital  forces  with  which  it  was  imbued 
could  be  modified  and  perpetuated,  it  was  not  considered  possible  that 
the  superior  intelligence  which  controlled  everything  could  modify  or 
transform  such  characteristics  in  any  special  form  of  matter. 

But  in  1859,  Charles  Darwin,  after  twenty  years  of  study  of  the 
sequence  of  events  in  biological  jahenomena,  demonstrated  that  there 
was  an  intelligence  beyond  that  of  man,  which  was  constantly  acting 
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to  change,  and  modify  the  forms,  the  habits  and  the  mode  of  life  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  that  such  action  resulted  in  the  perpetuation 
of  the  fittest  type  of  organism.  The  proof  -was  irrefragable,  and  the 
efifect  of  his  wonderfully  clear  exposition  of  the  processes  by  which 
his  conchisions  had  been  reached  was  marvellous  in  inducing  a  co- 
ordination of  thought  and  a  co-operation  in  methods  of  procedure  in 
intelligent  research  in  the  investigation  of  all  natural  phenomena,, 
whether  relating  to  organic  or  inorganic  matter. 

In  considering  the  means  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power, 
the  psychological  element  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  mere  intellectual 
application  of  the  laws  discovered  by  i^hysical  research  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  civil  engineer.  Breadth  of  view,  the  faculty  of  analyzing 
what  has  been  done  so  as  to  discover  how  and  why  some  enterprises 
have  been  successful  and  others  have  not,  and  the  ability  to  forecast 
the  future,  are  essential.  These  qualities  are  largely  natural,  but  may 
be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  by  study  and  experience.  That  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  this  direction  during  the  nineteenth 
century  is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  civil  engineers  who  hold 
positions  of  prominence  in  the  management  and  control  of  large  enter- 
prises which  require  the  exercise  of  faculties  which  cannot  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way  than  by  experience  in  the  designing,  con- 
struction and  management  of  engineering  works. 

A  prominent  factor  in  causing  this  advance  in  engineering  science 
which  has  occuiTcd  simultaneously  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America,  has  been  the  collaboration  of  scientists. 
Early  in  the  century  it  became  evident  that  the  multii^lication  of  lines 
of  research  demanded  a  differentiation  of  the  labor  of  their  jsrosecu- 
tion  and  a  close  co-operation  of  the  workers  in  any  special  line,  and 
various  associations  of  specialists  were  formed  to  promote  various 
branches  of  scientific  research.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  it  had 
become  apparent  that  Civil  Engineering  was  not  the  prosecution  of  a 
specialty,  but  was  the  co-ordination  and  direction  of  the  work  of  all 
specialties  in  Science  and  its  applications.  And  so  in  1852,  James 
Laurie  and  his  associates,  following  the  example  of  their  English 
brethren,  founded  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
first  and  only  National  Organization  devoted  to  "the  professional 
improvement  of  its  members,  the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse 
among  men  of  practical  science,  the  advancement  of  engineering  in  its. 
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several  branches  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  point  of  reference 
and  union  for  its  members."  To  the  j^rivileges  of  its  membership 
may  be  admitted  not  only  every  "professional  engineer,"  but  also 
*'any  person  who  by  scientific  acquirements  or  practical  experience, 
has  attained  a  i^osition  in  his  special  pursuit  qualifying  him  to  co- 
operate with  engineers  in  the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge 
and  practice. "  This  meeting  of  that  Society,  which  now  has  2  500 
names  upon  its  rolls  of  membershii),  and  owns  a  commodious  society 
house  with  a  reference  library  of  some  40  000  titles,  is  suflScient  i^roof 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  founders. 

Recognizing,  then,  that  progress  is  a  law  of  Nature,  the  accelera- 
tion of  progress  is  the  aim  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  strives  to  simulate 
the  results  of  the  slow  processes  of  Nature,  by  causing  the  sources  of 
power  to  act  rapidly  in  any  desired  direction.  Appreciating,  too,  the 
fact  that  there  is  constant  progress,  and  that  what  now  seems  admira- 
bly adapted  to  our  needs  may  in  a  short  time  require  to  be  superseded  by 
improved  structures  and  processes,  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward 
the  production  of  works  which  will  have  a  definite  term  of  life,  rather 
than  toward  the  construction  of  everlasting  monuments.  We  see  that 
in  the  old  nations,  where  the  effort  to  build  for  eternity  was  made, 
time  has  outstrij^ped  the  intent  of  the  builders  and  what  is  antiquated 
is  useless,  and  we  see  the  same  thing  in  our  own  streets  to-day.  The 
idea  of  building  a  monumental  structure  which  will  hand  one's  name 
down  to  future  ages  is  a  fascinating  one,  but  it  is  simply  a  survival 
of  the  engineering  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  most  thorough  exemplar  of  the  condition  of  civil  engineering 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  modern  oflfice  building 
in  a  great  city.  One  hundred  years  ago,  the  man  of  enteriDrise  who 
resided  50  miles  from  a  large  city  and  wished  to  consult  an  engineer 
regarding  a  project  for  a  new  canal,  arose  before  daylight,  struck  a 
spark  from  his  flint  and  steel,  which  falling  on  a  scrap  of  tinder  was 
blown  by  him  into  flame  and  from  that  a  tallow  dip  was  lighted.  In 
ihe  same  primitive  manner,  the  wood  fire  was  kindled  on  the  kitchen 
hearth  and  his  breakfast  was  cooked  in  a  i3ot  and  kettle  suspended 
from  the  iron  crane  in  the  fireplace.  Entering  the  cumbrous  stage 
coach,  hung  on  leather  springs,  which  passed  his  door,  he  was  driven 
over  muddy  roads,  crossing  the  narrow  streams  on  wooden  trestle 
bridges  and  the  navigable  rivers  on  a  ferry  boat,  the  paddle  wheels  of 
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whidi  were  turned  by  a  mule  on  a  treadmill.  At  last  he  was  landed 
in  the  city  where  he  walked  through  dirty  streets  paved  with  cobble 
stones  until  he  reached  his  destination,  a  plain  three-story  brick  building 
founded  on  sand,  with  a  damp  cellar  and  a  cesspool  in  the  back  yard. 
Entering  a  dark  hall  he  climbed  a  wooden  staircase  and  was  ushered 
into  a  neat  room,  rag-carpeted,  warmed  by  a  wood  fire  on  the  opeiL 
'  hearth  and  lighted  by  a  sjDerm  oil  lamj}  with  one  wick,  for  it  was 
dark  by  this  time.  No  wonder  that  before  proceeding  to  business  he 
was  glad  to  take  a  good  stiff  noggin  of  New  England  rum. 

To-day,  his  grandson,  living  at  the  old  homestead,  while  com- 
fortably eating  his  breakfast,  which  has  been  cooked  over  a  gas  range, 
reads  in  his  morning  jjaper  that  the  high  dam  of  the  irrigation  reservoir 
in  Arizona,  in  which  he  is  interested,  sprang  a  leak  the  day  before, 
and  he  telegraphs  to  his  engineer  in  the  city  that  he  will  meet  him  at 
his  office  at  noon.  Then,  striking  a  match,  he  lights  the  lamp  of  his 
automobile  which  is  fed  by  petroleum  brought  200  miles  underground 
in  pijies  from  the  wells,  rolls  over  macadamized  roads  to  the  railroad 
station,  where  he  boards  a  luxuriously  appointed  train,  by  which  he  is 
carried  above  all  highways,  through  tunnels,  under  rivers,  or  across 
them  on  long-sj^an  steel  bridges,  and  in  an  hour  is  deposited  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  he  has  his  choice  of  proceeding  to  his  desti- 
nation through  clean  and  asphalt-paved  streets  in  electric  surface 
cars  at  9  miles  an  hour,  elevated  steam  cars  at  12  miles  an  hour,  or 
through  well-lighted  and  ventilated  tunnels  at  15  miles  an  hour. 
Reaching  the  spot  his  grandfather  had  visited,  he  finds  there  a  huge 
and  highly  decorated  building,  twenty  or  more  stories  high.  Founded 
on  the  primeval  rock,  far  below  the  surface  of  the  natural  ground, 
the  superjacent  strata  of  compressible  material  having  been  penetrated 
by  caissons  of  sheet  metal  sunk  by  the  use  of  air,  compressed  by 
loowerful  pumiDS  driven  by  steam  or  electricity  generated  at  a  power 
station  half  a  mile  or  more  away,  and  these  caissons  filled  with  a 
manufactured  rock  such  as  the  ordinary  processes  of  Nature  would 
require  millions  of  years  to  produce,  there  is  erected  a  cage  of  steel, 
the  composition  of  which  has  been  specified,  and  the  form  and  mode 
of  construction  of  which  have  been  so  computed  that  the  force  of  the 
elements  cannot  overthrow  the  structure  or  even  cause  it  to  sway  per- 
ceptibly. Towering  above  the  courts  of  Law,  the  temj^les  of  Religion 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Arts,  the  meshes  of  this  mighty  cage  are  filled 
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with  products  of  the  earth,  the  mine  and  the  forest,  transformed  so 
as  to  be  strong  and  light  and  incombustible,  and  all  interwoven  with 
I)ipes  and  wires,  each  in  its  i3roper  place  and  noted  on  the  plans.  In 
one  set  of  these  pijaes  there  is  pure  water,  which  has  been  collected 
from  a  mountain  area  of  igneous  geological  formation,  depopulated  and 
free  from  swamps,  on  which  a  record  of  the  daily  rainfall  is  kept,  and 
in  which  impounding  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  by  masonry 
dams  across  its  valleys.  From  these  reservoirs,  the  water,  after  filtra- 
tion through  clean  sand,  is  conveyed  30  or  40  miles  through  steel  or 
masonry  conduits  to  covered  reservoirs  whence  it  is  drawn  as  needed 
through  cast-iron  pipes  to  the  building  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  there 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  it,  chilled  nearly  to  the  freezing  point  through 
one  system  of  jjipes  or  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  through 
another  system.  Another  set  of  pii^es  carries  steam  which,  passing 
through  radiators,  keejas  the  temperature  of  the  air  throughout  the 
building  at  the  proper  standard  for  comfort.  Sanitary  conveniences 
are  provided  everywhere,  and  all  wastes  are  consumed  within  the 
building  by  the  surplus  heat  generated,  leaving  only  ashes  to  be  re- 
moved. Wires  convey  electric  currents  to  all  points,  so  that  the 
occupant  of  a  room,  sitting  at  his  desk,  can  by  the  touch  of  a  button 
ventilate  his  apartment,  illuminate  it,  call  a  messenger,  be  kept  in- 
formed of  every  fluctuation  in  the  markets,  converse  with  anybody 
who  is  not  "busy"  within  40  miles  of  where  he  sits  and  if  entirely 
"  up  to  date  "  can  require  his  autograph  and  portrait  to  be  reproduced 
before  his  eyes  for  identification.  He  dictates  his  correspondence 
and  his  memoranda,  and  "takes  his  pen  in  hand  "  only  to  sign  his 
name.  He  need  not  leave  his  seat  except  to  consult  the  photograph 
hanging  on  his  wall,  which  shows  to  him  the  latest  condition  of  the 
mine,  the  railroad,  the  arid  lands  irrigated,  the  swamps  reclaimed, 
the  bridge  in  progress,  the  steamship,  the  water-works,  the  tunnel  or 
the  railroad,  the  dam,  the  filter  or  the  sewage  works,  the  town,  the 
machine,  the  power  plant  or  the  manufacturing  establishment  in 
which  he  is  most  interested. 

Entering  the  brilliantly  lighted  hallway  of  this  building,  the  air 
of  which  is  hepi  in  circulation  by  the  plunging  up  and  down  of  half  a 
dozen  elevators,  the  visitor  is  lifted  at  a  speed  of  500  ft.  a  minute,  past 
floor  after  floor,  crowded  with  the  offices  of  financiers,  managers  and 
promDters  of   traffic   and  of   trade,    lawyers,    chemists,    contractors. 
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m  ami  fact  urers,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  controlling  genius  of  the 
whole  organism,  the  Civil  Engineer.  For  he  it  is  to  whom  all  the 
members  of  this  microcosm  must  apjjly  for  aid  and  advice  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  their  resijective  occupations.  It  is  not  his  to 
mechanically  transform  elements  into  matter,  or  matter  into  other 
forms,  or  to  show  how  energy  may  be  produced,  but  to  direct  the 
application  of  energy  to  the  various  forms  of  matter,  original  or  pro- 
duced, in  such  way  as  to  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  most  speedy  and  economical  manner. 

He  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is, 
so  far  as  the  relations  between  man  and  matter  are  concerned,  its 
most  striking  product.  And  so,  while  the  definition  given  in  the 
*' American  Edition  of  The  En  cyclopaedia,"  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  that :  ' '  Civil  Engineers  are  a  denomination 
which  comprises  an  order  or  profession  of  persons  highly  respectable 
for  their  talents  and  scientific  attainments  and  eminently  useful  under 
this  api^ellation, "  is  still  true,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  comj^iler 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Encyclopsedia  will  be  content  to  let  it  stand 
without  further  exijlanation. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet:  there  are  still  many  jjroblems  of  Nature 
unsolved.  The  experience  of  every  day  shows  that  there  are  sources 
of  power  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  we  cannot  but  say  with  the 
great  poet: 

"  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 
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JAMES  COLWELL  ALDRICH,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Died  April  3d,  1900. 


James  Colwell  Aldrich  was  born  at  Chopmist  Hill,  Scituate,  Provi- 
•dence  County,  K.  I.,  on  July  24th,  1838.  The  land  comprising  Chop- 
mist  Hill  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  seven-mile  line  included  in  the 
original  ground  purchase  of  Providence  Plantation,  which  was  laid  out 
and  conveyed  by  a  committee  of  the  early  proprietors,  consisting  of 
Henry  Harris,  of  Providence,  and  John  Walton  and  Richard  Steere,  of 
Gloucester,  the  last  named  being  Aldrich's  ancestor  and  a  Justice  of  the 
•Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Providence  during  many 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 

James  C.  Aldrich's  father's  name  was  James,  and  he  belonged  to  the 
well-known  New  England  family.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Colwell, 
whose  emigrant  ancestor  to  America,  Robert  Colwell,  was  born  in 
Warwickshire,  England,  in  1630,  came  to  Providence  in  1653,  where  he 
settled,  and  removed  to  Long  Island  in  1667,  where  he  died.  Abigail 
Colwell's  forefathers  were  educated  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  kindred 
sciences.  Her  grandfather's  brother,  Colonel  John  Colwell,  commanded 
the  Third  Regiment,  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Brigade,  and  her  grandfather, 
William  Colwell,  married  Lucia  Arnold,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Caleb  Arnold,  the  patriot  known  as  the  father  of  the  Revolutionary  family, 
consisting  of  eight  sons  and  three  sons-in-law,  who  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  One  son,  Othonial  Arnold,  received  his  death  wound  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Caleb  Arnold,  the  patriot,  Avas  sent  as 
Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  1773  to  1778,  was 
paid  State  bounties  in  1778,  and  served  on  the  War  Committee  and  the 
Committee  for  Recruits  in  1780.  This  family  of  Arnolds  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  their  origin  among  the  ancient  Princes  of  Wales,  and, 
according  to  a  pedigree  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms,  they  trace  from 
the  second  son  of  Cadwalader,  King  of  the  Britons 

James  C.  Aldrich  was  graduated  from  the  Scientific  Department, 
Dartmouth  College,  in  the  Class  of  1859,  and  immediately  secured  a 
position  on  an  engineering  party  commanded  by  Colonel  Silvester 
Mowry,  fitting  out  at  Providence,  to  journey  overland  from  St.  Louis  to 
Arizona.  Indian  hostilities  caused  delays,  and,  tired  of  waiting,  he  sailed 
on  the  iU-fated  steamship  North  Star,  via  the  Isthmus,  for  California. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Miss  D.  Aldrich. 
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After  an  eventfiil  passage  of  disaster  and  danger,  he  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  served  for  a  while  in  the  Land  Department  of  the 
Law  Office  of  Giles  H.  Gray. 

He  taught  school  at  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  of  which  0.  L.  Beard, 
who,  with  others,  afterward  founded  and  built  Washington  College,  near 
that  localitv,  was  a  Trustee.  While  thus  engaged.  Colonel  Fred.  Lander 
tendered  him  a  position  on  the  overland  wagon  road  surveys,*  in  which 
Colonel  Lander  took  command  of  all  available  forces.  He  changed  the 
jjrogramme,  however,  and,  later,  came  by  the  old  Butterfield  Eoute,  Los 
Angeles  and  Ft.  Yuma,  up  the  Gila  Eiver,  through  Tucson,  Apache 
Pass,  El  Paso,  Ft.  Davis  and  Ft.  Chadbourn,  to  the  vicinity  of  old  Ft. 
Graham,  Texas. 

This  was  after  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  civil  war  was  imminent. 
He  then  pushed  on  through  the  Indian  Tei-ritory  and  Ft.  Smith  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  then  westward  only  30  miles  from  St. 
Louis. 

He  next  taught  in  a  Military  School  on  the  Hudson,  and  worked  at 
intervals  for  Chickering  and  Mapes,  Civil  Engineers,  at  18  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City.  While  there  he  made  some  of  the  earlier  preliminary 
surveys,  under  chai-ter  for  a  railway  up  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
Eiver;  but  his  active  life  commenced  on  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
George  P.  Hopkins,  a  civil  engineer,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
Israel  Smith,  Engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  Eailroad  and  Transjiortation 
Company,  under  whom  he  was  assigned  a  i^osition  on  Hopkins'  work, 
the  construction  of  the  Bergen  Point  Eailway. 

He  next  went  with,  the  company's  exj^erienced  Locating  Engineer, 
Edward  Everett,  on  the  final  location  for  the  Eahway,  Woodbridge  and 
Perth  Amboy  Eailway,  and  in  the  following  spring  aided  the  late  I.  C. 
Chesbrough,  on  the  location  of  the  Taunton,  Somerset  and  Fall  Eiver 
Eailway.  He  now  became  permanently  connected  with  the  Engineer 
Corjis  of  the  New  Jersey  Eailroad  and  Transjiortation  Company  (United 
Division,  Pennsylvania  System),  and  for  several  years  during  the  Civil 
War  served  as  Assistant  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Construction 
on  new  lines  and  terminals. 

He  was  also  employed  on  the  earlier  topographical  surveys  for  the 
ma^js  and  plans,  to  go  before  the  Legislature  at  Trenton,  for  the  water- 
works at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  of  which  E.  Millard  Smith  was  Acting 
Chief  Engineer. 

His  next  work  was  on  the  construction  of  the  Flushing  and  Manhasset 
Eailway  extension  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Aldrich  then  became  associated  with  John  Houston,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Long  Dock  and  the  Bergen  Tunnel  and  Ei-ie  Eailway; 
Houston  acting  as  Consulting  Engineer  on  all  lines  seeking  connection 

*  See  advices  to  the  Interior  Department,  from  Magraw's  Section,  Wagon  Road  Ex 
pedition,  Indian  War. 
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•with  the  Erie  and  entrance  to  New  York  City  by  way  of  the  Bergen. 
Tunnel,  and  Aldrich  performing  professional  duty  on  location  on  the 
riigged  line  from  Hancock  through  Delaware  County,  and  on  the  New 
York  and  Newburgh,  known  as  the  short  cut,  the  Newark  and  Paterson 
and  the  New  Jersey  Southern,  extending  to  Atlantic  City  and  Penn's 
Grove,  opposite  Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware. 

On  these  different  roads  his  professional  lines  were  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  George  Earl  Church,  M.  Am.  Sec.  C.  E.,  later  of  the 
Amazon  River  Improvement,  Edward  Everett,  L.  D.  Bruyn  and  Will- 
iam S.  Sneden,  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  Railway. 

It  was  during  this  era  of  a  busy  life  that  he  was  called  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Frost,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
afterward  of  Hoosac  Tunnel  fame,  to  push  with  diligence  the  topo- 
grajihical  surveys  to  be  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  Mr.  Fred.  Law 
Olmsted  was  to  make  a  study  and  design  to  lay  before  the  Lee;is- 
lature  at  Albany  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  Brooklyn  Park 
bill. 

Mr.  Olmsted's  jslan  proved  a  success,  and  for  over  foiir  years,  as 
Division  Engineer,  Mr.  Aldrich  gave  to  this  great  work  his  undivided 
attention. 

Mr.  Aldrich  next  went  to  Chicago,  in  the  interest  of  Messrs.  Olm- 
sted and  Vaux,  Landscape  Architects,  on  the  layout  of  Riverside,  a 
suburban  city.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  took  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris  Railway  (Van- 
derbilt's  Hudson  River  Railway  entrance  into  Harlem);  then  he  went 
with  Mr.  Edward  Everett  on  the  difficult  location  of  the  Rochester, 
Mt.  Morris  and  Munda  Railway,  and  in  the  same  winter  completed 
the  topographical  survey  for  a  study  and  design  for  a  cemetery  at 
Middle  Hope,  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  City  of  Newburgh.  Following 
after  came  the  nice  surveys  for  the  extension  of  the  northern  limits  of 
New  York  City,  and  then,  in  company  with  the  late  John  Houston,  the 
examinations  and  triangulations  of  the  Passaic  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, in  the  interests  of  the  United  Societies  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Aldrich  now  made  a  four-years'  engagement  to  accompany  Mr. 
Houston  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  was  allowed 
to  cancel  it  and  accept  a  Government  position,  first  under  the  late 
George  H.  Elliott,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Engineer  Secretary  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  U.  S.  A.,  and  later  as  Aide  and  Assistant  Engineer  to 
General  O.  E.  Babcock  (Engineer  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  and  Private  Secretary  to 
President  Grant). 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers    on    May  7th,  1873.      In  October,  1873,  he  was  appointed 
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Assistant  Landscape  Engineer,  Department  of  Public  Parks,  New  York 
City. 

After  comiileting  this  engagement  lie  went  to  Rhode  Island  and 
entered  upon  the  task  of  tracing  a  double-track,  medium-grade  railway 
location  from  tide  water  to  some  point  on  the  Connecticut  River  be- 
tween Windsor  Locks  and  Si^ringfield,  Mass.,  to  be  constructed  in  the 
combined  interest  of  the  Connecticut-Poughkeeijsie  Bridge  System, 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  Vermont  Central  Railways.  This  was  a  i^ro- 
ject  which  had  enlisted  the  services  of  the  late  I.  C.  Chesbrough,  as 
early  as  1863,  but  as  there  were  no  topographical  data  of  the  inter- 
vening territory,  and  as  all  j^revious  profiles  had  ended  high  in  the 
air,  the  route  was  generally  considered  impracticable.  Aldrich,  how- 
ever, from  his  earlier  acquaintance  with  its  New  England  features, 
was  prone  to  believe  in  its  available  possibilities,  and  associated  with 
himself  the  veteran  locator,  Edward  Everett,  and  A.  D.  Beach,  who 
had  already  made  such  a  success  of  stadia  measurements  on  the  canal 
surveys  across  the  Isthmus.  He  entered  upon  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  three  most  probable  lines,  and  finally  established  a  favorable 
and  scientific  location.  Afterward,  he  rendered  material  aid  in  securing 
the  charters  in  the  three  States. 

He  next  accepted  a  jaosition  on  the  working  uj)  of  the  maps,  plans 
and  contracts  of  the  Riverside  Avenue  Improvement,  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  New  York  City,  and  was  ai3i3ointed  Superintending 
Engineer,  which  j^osition  he  retained  for  two  years,  until  a  change 
occurred  in  the  jiolitical  comjjlexion  of  the  Park  Commission.  After 
this  (in  the  interest  of  Austin  Corbin  and  Western  bankers),  he  took 
charge  of  a  heavy  railway  construction  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island. 

He  was  now  tendered  two  positions,  one  in  an  unhealthy  portion  of 
Mexico  and  the  other  on  a  mountainous  line  to  connect  with  the  Santa 
Ee  System.  But  the  effects  of  past  exiJosure  and  the  inroads  of  chills 
and  fever  on  an  extremely  sensitive  organization  had  begun,  and  his 
physician  called  a  halt. 

Ambitious  and  active,  his  work  had  required  brave  bodily  toil,  cour- 
ageous iDcrsistence  and  studious  thought.  It  cost  him,  too,  what  may 
go  to  hearten  us,  and  what  we  are  ajit  to  forget — frets,  won-ies  and 
contentions — and  he  learned,  in  the  school  of  many  teachers,  benign 
forbearance  and  self  control.  Perfect  integrity  was  observed  in  all 
his  afiairs.  His  last  feeble  years  were  2>assed  at  the  homestead  where 
he  was  bora,  and  which  he  took  great  pleasure  in  imj^roving.- 
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EDWARD  ARNOLD  CORREA,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  June  24th,  1900. 


Edward  Arnold  Correa,  only  son  of  Gabriel  A.  and  Sarah  Woods 
Correa,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  on 
November  7th,  1855. 

His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  with  marked  musical  taste, 
and,  having  had  the  benefit  of  a  European  education  and  of  extensive 
travel,  was  a  linguist  of  no  mean  ability,  speaking  five  or  six  languages 
fluently. 

Mr.  Correa's  mother  was  of  English  parentage,  her  father  having 
graduated  at  Oxford  College.  He  was  a  planter,  owning  estates  in  St. 
Croix,  Danish  West  Indies,  which  were  quite  valuable  until  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  by  the  Danish  Government  and  subsequent  dis- 
order destroyed  their  value. 

When  but  seven  years  old  Mr.  Correa's  father  died,  and  his  mother, 
considerably  reduced  in  fortune,  came  with  her  young  son  and  daughter 
to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  where  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  attended  the  public  schools  until  his  fifteenth  year.  This 
was  practically  all  the  schooling  he  received,  as  his  mother  then  re- 
moved to  Iowa ;  but  he  had  already  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
bright  pupil  and  a  voracious  reader.  He  was  emjjloyed  in  a  bookstore 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  for  a  few  years,  and,  continuing  his  studious 
habits,  improved  his  mind  by  reading  the  best  books. 

He  entered  the  offices  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
in  1879,  without  jireliminary  training,  and,  by  close  aj^plieation  and 
stiidy,  advanced  rapidly  in  his  chosen  i^rofession,  being  at  all  times 
noted  for  the  careful,  j^ainstaking  manner  in  which  he  did  any  work  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  was  repeatedly  employed  by  men  under  whom  he 
had  served  before,  and  his  going  to  Mexico  was  due  to  the  ofler  of  a 
situation  by  former  employers. 

He  remained  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
until  1881,  serving  as  Rodman,  Topographer,  etc.  In  1881  he  was 
Topographer  and  Leveler  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  Branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  1882  he  commenced  work  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 

Fe  Railroad  ComjDany,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short 

intervals,  he  remained  with  that  company  until  1888.     During  these 

years  he  served  as  Leveler  and  Topograj^her  on  surveys,  as  Division 

Engineer  on  construction  and  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Building  and 

Water-Supply  Departments.        

*  Memoir  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  from  papers  on  file,  and  from  information  sup- 
plied by  Lewis  Kingman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  J.  T.  Norton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Jones. 
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In  1889  he  served  as  Transitman  on  the  location,  and  as  Division 
Engineer  on  the  construction,  of  the  Fort  Worth  and  Eio  Grande  Eail- 
"way,  from  Granville  to  Stei^henville,  Texas.  • 

In  1890  and  1891  he  became  Locating  Engineer  and  Assistant  Engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Mexican  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
proposed  transcontinental  line  from  Tonala  to  Frontera.  During  this 
period  he  also  made  a  reconnoissance  of  a  line  from  Alvarado  to  San 
Andres  Tuxtla,  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  located  20  kilometers  of  that 
line. 

From  April  to  December,  1891,  he  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Engi- 
neers on  the  Tampico  Harbor  Works,  under  A.  F.  Wrotnowski,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. 

During  1892  and  1893  he  was  Locating  and  Resident  Engineer  on 
the  Mexican  National  Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
In  reference  to  this  piece  of  work  the  following  is  quoted  from  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  Engineer  of  that  road,  and  found  among  Mr. 
■Correa's  effects : 

"I  wish  to  exjjress  to  you  my  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  thor- 
oughly conscientious  work  you  have  done  for  me,  but  also  as  to  your 
ability  as  an  Engineer.  You  have  had  charge  of  the  location  of  this 
line  from  the  Sarabia  to  the  Jumuapa  Rivers,  which  I  consider  by  far 
our  most  difficult  j^iece  of  work.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  Ship's  Pass  being  the  only  point  at  which  you  could  cross  the 
range  between  these  two  rivers;  to  get  a  line  up  to  it  from  the  Sarabia, 
and  from  it  to  the  river  Jumuapa  again  and  not  cany  long  supported 
grades;  to  avoid  rock  cuts,  which  would  not  only  have  been  nearly 
impossible  but  imi^racticable,  from  their  cost,  and  get  a  line  as  you 
have,  both  with  such  good  alignment  and  so  cheajj,  has,  I  think, 
been  the  greatest  engineering  feat  accomi^lished  here  on  the  Isth- 
mus, and  well  shows  your  ability.  For  your  prompt  attention  to 
all  instructions,  for  your  earnest  manner  in  performing  your  duties, 
allow  me  to  thank  you.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  pro- 
fession, and  that  you  may  reap  those  rewards  which  you  so  richly 
Reserve,  I  remain, 

"Yours  very  respectfully, 
"  S.  B.  BuETON,  Ch.  Eng.  a)id  Gen.  Manager. 
"  CoATZACOAiiCOS,  February  4th,  1893." 

During  1894  and  1895  Mr.  Correa  was  engaged  in  private  jDractice  in 
Mexico,  in  various  classes  of  work. 

In  July,  1895,  he  became  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad,  under  Lewis  Kingman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  He  was  engaged 
on  reconnoissance  surveys  and  reports  of  lines  in  various  parts  of 
Mexico  until  about  July,  1897.  He  was  then  engaged  on  location,  and 
had  charge  of  various  jjieces  of  construction.  He  then  became  Division 
Engineer  at  Aguas  Calientes  in  charge  of  Yards  and  Shoj^s  j^lant. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Correa  was  sent  to  Parral,  in  Chihuahua, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  supervising  the  construction  of  a  branch  of 
the  Mexican  Central  Raih-oad.     He  was  emj^loyed  iipon  this  work  at 
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the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  camp,  on  June  24th,  1900, 
after  an  illness  of  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Correa  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  March  7th,  1900. 

He  never  married,  but  supj^orted  his  mother  up  to  the  time  of  her 
•death,  September  1st,  1898,  and  it  was  in  fulfillment  of  her  expressed 
wish  that  he  sought  membership  in  this  Society. 

Mr.  Correa  was  a  man  utterly  incapable  of  a  mean  or  dishonest 
action,  and,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  one  of  the  most  charitable.  He 
was  a  true  friend,  and  was  sincerity  personified  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  fellowmen.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  ablest  rail- 
road engineers  in  Mexico.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  was 
conscientious  to  a  fault.  His  ideals  were  high,  and  his  ambition  was 
to  do  anything  to  which  he  set  his  hand,  not  as  well,  but  better,  than 
others  could  do  it. 

In  his  death  the  Society  has  lost  a  useful  and  honored  member,  and 
one  who  was  universally  respected,  even  by  his  enemies. 
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WILLIAM  BIDDINGS  CURTIS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  Jtxne  15th,  1900. 


Like  many  other  natives  of  Connecticnt,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  of  good  colonial  stock,  tracing  his  lineage  back  hundreds  of  years 
in  Essex  County,  England.  The  descendants  of  William  Curtis,  his 
ancestor,  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  the  ship  Lion,  in  1632,  took  a. 
prominent  jjart  in  the  colonial  life,  and,  when  the  final  separation  from 
the  old  country  came,  several  of  the  Curtises  figured  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  at  Bridgeport,  August  19th,  1849. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  removed  with  his  j^arents  to  San  Diego 
Cal.,  thereby  doubtless  changing  the  whole  trend  of  his  life  and 
fortunes. 

At  that  period,  there  was  a  ready  market  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
probity  and  ability,  even  in  the  very  young,  and,  but  a  year  later, 
1865,  Mr.  Curtis  obtained  employment  with  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
I'oad  Company,  and  began  a  career  of  success  no  more  marked  than 
deserved,  and  whose  achievements  only  terminated  with  his  life. 

Most  engineers  commence  the  practice  of  their  profession  after  a 
more  or  less  complete  course  of  study,  but  Mr.  Ctirtis,  beginning  as  a 
rodman  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  obliged  to  acquire  most  of  its  theory 
during  such  leisure  hours  as  were  left  him  from  active  duties  in  the 
field  and  office.  He  i^assed  through  nearly  the  entire  period  of  loca- 
tion and  construction  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  an  experience 
which  profited  him  during  his  whole  professional  career. 

He  became  successively  Assistant  Engineer,  Resident  Engineer, 
Assistant  General  Superintendent,  and  Superintendent  of  Track,  and 
finally  reached  the  position  of  Assistant  to  General  Manager,  and 
Engineer,  Maintenance  of  Way,  of  the  Pacific  System  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  comjorising,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  nearly  6  000 
miles  of  railroad,  which  position  he  retained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Owing  to  the  total  lack  of  timber  on  most  of  their  lines  of  rail- 
road, the  Southern  Pacific  Company  early  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject  of  timber  preservation,  in  which  they  have  had  marked  suc- 
cess and  have  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  railroad  company 
in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  achievements  in  this  regard  have 
rightfully  been  largely  credited  to  Mr.  Curtis,  under  whose  able  direc- 
tion the  work  progressed  until,  at  the  present  time,  practically  all  the 
timber  and  ties  used  in  or  about  the  roadway,  excepting  redwood,  are 
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treated  with  creosote  and  cbloride  of  zinc,  resj)ectively.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  an  authority  in  this  science,  and  one  or  more  of  his  papers  are 
among  the  best  contributions  that  have  appeared  on  this  most  import- 
ant subject. 

As  Engineer,  Maintenance  of  Way,  Mr.  Curtis  kept  himeelf  well 
informed  by  observation,  reading  and  discussion,  and  was  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  was  tempered  by 
that  judgment  which  comes  only  from  experience  and  attrition 
with  men  and  the  duties  of  life.  His  constant  aim  was  to  do  the 
best  jaossible  under  the  conditions  and  circumstances  presented. 

His  advice  was  frequently  sought  in  relation  to  the  business  of 
other  departments  of  the  railroad,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  work  or 
study  related  to  the  railroads  of  the  Soiithern  Pacific  Company  with 
which  he  did  not  have  more  or  less  to  do,  and  always  with  credit  and 
success.     He  was  one  of  the  controlling  forces  of  that  vast  property. 

From  boyhood  to  his  last  day  he  remained  faithful  and  industrious 
in  the  same  employ,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Curtis,  more  than  any 
other,  was  the  author  of  the  i^resent  perfected  methods  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Department  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  His  duties  covered  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  and  a 
wide  range  of  climate,  from  the  tropic  heat  of  the  Colorado  Desert  to 
the  Arctic  cold  of  winter  in  the  Pequod  Hills;  from  the  restful  scenes 
and  orange  groves  of  the  Los  Angeles  Valley  to  the  deep  snows  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Siskiyou  Mountains,  or  from  the  sunny  skies  of  the 
San  Joaquin  to  the  storms  and  floods  of  the  Soledad  and  Sacramento 
Canons,  or  the  cloudbursts  of  the  Arizona  Plains.  There  was  no 
time  of  the  year  when  his  presence  might  not  be  required  on  some 
distant  portion  of  the  property  whei-e  inundation  or  snow  impeded 
traffic  or  threatened  disaster.  But  he  was  full  of  resources  and  always 
ready  for  any  emergency,  and  in  the  process  of  time  he  devised  expe- 
dients which  have  largely  lessened  the  disastrous  effects  of  storm  and 
flood. 

The  busy  life  he  led  left  him  little  time  for  recording  the  results  of 
his  experience,  but  on  several  occasions  he  prepared  jiapers  dealing 
with  subjects  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  thought  and  attention. 
These  are  most  instructive,  and  models  of  brevity  and  careful  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Curtis  had  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  an  accurate,  com- 
prehensive memory,  which  doubtless  added  to  his  success.  It  was 
said  among  his  associates  that  he  never  forgot  a  figure. 

On  June  15th,  1875,  at  Stockton,  California,  he  married  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Burton.  In  her  he  found  a  fitting  helpmeet.  Both  as  son  and 
husband  he  was  exceptional,  manifesting  in  his  domestic  life  the 
same  disposition  which  had  made  him  so  respected  and  liked  by 
subordinates  and  associates.      For  all  about  him  he  had  ever  a  genial 
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smile;  for  the  ambitious,  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, one  of  sympathy.  He  never  forgot  the  social  side  of  life,  and 
even  on  a  wearisoriie  business  trip,  was  wont  to  entertain  his  com- 
panions with  enlivening  repartee  and  anecdote,  when  no  affair  of 
moment  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  not  only  an  engineer  and  manager  of  rare  judgment, 
but  also  a  clever  man  of  affairs,  outside  of  technical  matters.  His 
assistance  and  advice  were  often  sought  in  other  enterprises  and 
organizations. 

Two  years  before  his  death  his  health  began  to  break,  but  with  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  loyalty  to  his  emjiloyers  which  had  character- 
ized his  long  i^eriod  of  service,  he  gave  of  his  best  until  comi^elled  to 
seek  comj)lete  change  and  rest.  The  end  came  at  Highland  Springs, 
California,  on  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  1900. 

His  loss,  great  as  it  has  been  to  the  corporation  with  which  he  was 
so  prominently  identified,  was  not  alone  a  public  one.  It  was  also 
distinctly  a  jirivate  loss,  and  those  intimately  associated  with  him  can 
only  recall  him  with  the  poignant  regret  caused  by  the  departure  of 
one  possessing  all  the  traits  of  a  kindly  gentleman,  a  well-balanced 
citizen  and  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  May  3d,  1882,  and  served  as  a  Director  from  January  15th, 
1890,  to  January  21st,  1891.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
of  Way  Association.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  California;  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society;  of 
the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
of  San  Francisco.  In  the  two  latter  societies  he  was  formerly  a 
Director.  To  all  of  these  he  gave  the  same  careful,  precise  attention 
which  he  gave  to  his  railroad  duties. 
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JAMES  FRANCIS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  December  1st,  1898. 


James  Francis  was  the  second  son  of  tlie  late  James  Bicbeno 
Francis,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Sarah  W.  Francis,  and 
was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  30th,  1840.  His  education  was  ob- 
tained mainly  in  private  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowell  and  Boston. 
At  the  age  of  20  years  he  entered  the  Lowell  Machine  Shoj?  as  an 
apprentice,  studying  and  working  in  the  different  dej^artments.  Uj^on 
the  call  for  troops  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Eegiment,  and  served  until  August,  1865.  He 
was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Chancellors ville,  Antietam 
-and  Gettysburg,  was  with  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  draft  riots  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterward  served  along  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga 
Eailroad  and  in  Sherman's  forces  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Francis 
was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  May,  1861,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  July,  1865.  He  was  wounded  in  his 
left  hand  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  lost  his  little  finger  by  ampu- 
tation. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  volunteer  forces,  Mr.  Francis  entered 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  the  autumn  of 
1865,  as  an  assistant,  and  was  engaged,  chiefly,  in  surveying  and  level- 
ing. Returning  to  Lowell  in  April,  1866,  he  became  an  assistant  engi- 
neer of  the  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Merrimac  River. 
In  this  position  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hydraulic  works 
and  especially  to  the  imj^ortant  undertakings  with  which  his  father's 
name  is  associated.  Upon  the  retirement  of  his  father  from  active 
service,  Mr.  Francis  was  appointed,  in  January,  1885,  Agent  of  the 
Company,  in  which  position  he  had  the  management  of  the  water 
power  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  the  charge  of  all  the  company's 
property. 

The  engineering  problems  involved  in  the  control  of  the  water 
power  of  the  Merrimac  River  had  been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the 
elder  Francis,  and  the  son,  on  assuming  control,  followed,  without 
radical  departures,  the  plans  of  work  and  methods  of  management 
which  his  father  had  inaugurated. 

A  notable  original  work  was  his  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the 
power  of  the  Concord  River  at  Whipple's  Falls,  Lowell.  The  con- 
flicting interests  had,  for  years,  engaged  in  litigation  over  the  matter, 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  the  Secretary  from  papers  on  file,  and  by  abstract  of  a  Memoir 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 
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■witliout  approacliing  a  settlement,  when  the  Court  referred  the  whole 
question  to  Mr.  Francis.  He  designed  a  system  for  the  regulation  of 
the  power,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1894,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  in  interest. 

Mr.  Francis'  dealings  with  corporations,  as  with  individuals,  were 
marked  by  absolute  impartiality,  and  his  honesty  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose were  apparent  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  He  was 
severely  hurt  during  work  on  the  Pawtucket  Canal  in  1888,  both  legs 
being  broken.  He  recovered  from  these  injuries,  but  a  few  months 
before  his  death  he  was  thrown  from  a  carriage.  He  never  regained 
his  former  vigor  after  this  accident,  but  lost  strength  steadily  until 
his  death. 

He  was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Franklin  Forbes,  of 
Clinton,  Mass.,  on  July  19th,  1873.  Three  children  were  the  result  of 
this  union:  Joseph  S.,  Clara  and  Duncan  F.  The  first  two  survive 
their  father,  bat  the  latter  died  at  an  early  age.  Mrs.  Francis  died  on 
August  13th,  1889.  On  July  12th,  1892,  Mr.  Francis  married  Mary 
C,  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Carew,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  survives 
him. 

Mr.  Francis  served  as  a  member  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
1884  and  1885.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Lowell  Gas  Light  Company 
and  in  the  Kailroad  National  Bank,  and  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Investment  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Francis  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  January  4th,  1893. 

He  was  also  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Massachusetts 
Military  Historical  Society,  the  Victoria  Institute,  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Unitarian  Society. 
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RANDELL  HUNT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  Januaky  24:Th,  1898. 


Randell  Hunt  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  October  30tli,  1856.  He 
-was  graduated  at  Yale  with  degrees  in  engineering  and  jiliilosopliy. 
After  leaving  college,  his  first  practical  experience  was  gained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Public  Parks. 

In  1878  he  established  an  office  in  Dakota,  and  identified  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  jjrincipal  engineering  works  of  the  then  very  active 
-and  prosperous  West.  As  a  sjjecialty,  he  devoted  himself  to  bridge 
structures  and  foundations,  and  all  through  his  professional  career  these 
were  the  particular  branches  in  which  he  excelled  and  with  which  his 
name  became  prominently  connected.  Until  1883  he  remained  in  Dakota, 
with  the  exception  of  a  period  in  1879,  when,  as  hydraulic  engineer,  he 
was  attached  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission,  in  the  investigations 
of  that  great  waterway. 

From  1883  until  1888  he  was  located  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  employed 
as  constructing  engineer  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northwestern 
Railway.  He  had  charge  of  the  bridgework,  and,  under  his  direct 
supervision,  the  noted  ChiiJjjewa  River  Bridge  was  built. 

In  1888  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  began  a  general  engineering 
practice  in  the  line  of  his  sj^ecialty.  Many  of  the  bridges  of  this  State 
were  designed  by  him  and  built  under  his  direction.  In  1889  he 
was  made  the  Engineering  Exi)ert  of  the  contracting  firm  of  Antonelle 
&  Doe,  and  his  name  became  very  prominent  in  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  concrete  foundations  for  the  extensive  State  work  on  the  sea  wall 
at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  which  caused  considerable 
interest  at  the  time,  he  contending  that  the  system  of  sinking  the  wall 
by  means  of  open  floating  caissons  possessed  innumerable  advantages 
over  the  method  of  constructing  coflfer-dams  for  this  work.  He  devised 
means  for  an  efficient  and  rapid  execution  in  this  direction,  and  defended 
his  position  so  ably  that  he  converted  the  authorities  to  his  ideas.  The 
Harbor  Commissioners  finally  jDcrmitted  the  use  of  this  system,  and  the 
work  was  successfully  carried  out.  The  total  length  of  the  wall  to  be 
constructed  aggregated  450  ft. ;  seven  caissons  were  used,  six  of  them  70 
ft.  long  and  one  34  ft.  They  were  sunk  in  depths  of  from  10  ft.  at  low 
water  stage  to  17  ft.  at  high  water.  Only  one  set  of  sides  and  ends  was 
used  for  the  six  large  caissons.  The  sides  and  ends  were  attachable  and 
detachable  to  and  from  the  grillage  forming  the  bottom  of  the  structure. 
These  designs  were  very  interesting,  and  all  through  this  extensive  work 
*  Memoir  prepared  by  Otto  Von  Geldem,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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this  method  of  operation  gave  great  satisfaction,  for  no  mishap  of  any 
serious  consequence  occurred. 

With  Mr.  Hunt,  engineering  was  more  than  the  mere  means  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood.  With  an  inborn  love  for  his  profession,  he  gave  to 
every  case  before  him  a  careful  and  deliberate  study ;  and  if  he  advocated 
his  designs  and  upheld  them  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  energetic  character, 
it  was  because  he  was  led  by  an  honest  conviction  that  he  contended  for 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  right,  and  that  nothing  should  influence  him 
to  swerve  from  the  path  which  he  had  laid  out. 

In  1890  the  firm  of  Doe  &  Hunt,  engineering  contractors,  was  estab- 
lished, and  it  carried  on  a  successful  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
Here,  Mr.  Hunt  displayed  great  energy  and  activity,  and  the  results  of 
his  labor  are  manifest  to-day  in  a  great  variety  of  existing  j)ublic  works. 
His  last  work  under  the  name  of  the  firm  was  the  very  important  con- 
struction of  the  headworks  and  canal  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 
This  extensive  engineering  operation  would  have  been  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion  by  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  suspension  of  all  irri- 
gation enterprises,  by  reason  of  legal  and  financial  difficulties  which 
threatened  disaster  to  almost  every  irrigation  district  in  California,  the 
problem  of  recovery  therefrom  not  having  been  solved  to  this  day. 

In  1897  Mr.  Hunt's  services  were  engaged  by  the  Commission 
which  had  been  charged  by  the  Government  to  decide  as  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  Santa  Monica  and  San  Pedro  Harbors  for  deep-water 
imj)rovement  and  shelter  to  vessels.  Here  he  became  the  expert  in  the 
work  of  making  borings  in  two  localities,  in  order  to  establish  the  com- 
Ijosition  of  the  materials  of  the  respective  harbor  bottoms.  Although 
then  suffering  from  a  malady  which  jiroved  incurable,  and  being  very  ill 
at  the  time,  he  can*ied  out  this  trying  work  to  the  end,  at  a  season  when 
the  conditions  of  the  weather  made  it  a  severe  test  for  a  man  in  health 
to  have  been  so  constantly  in  attendance  as  he  was. 

This  indomitable  energy,  to  carry  out  whatever  he  had  undertaken, 
was  one  of  the  princijaal  characteristics  of  his  nature.  Physical  indis- 
position could  not  incapacitate  him.  As  long  as  he  could  be  about  he 
performed  his  full  share  of  the  work — and  this  he  did  to  the  very  end  of 
his  useful  life. 

Socially,  he  was  the  most  estimable  of  men.  His  early  training 
and  education  had  opened  his  mind  to  all  the  ennobling  influences 
of  culture  and  art,  and,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of 
his  i^rofession,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  many  other  elements  that  make 
up  human  jirogress.  Classic  literature  and  the  literature  of  the  day 
were  known  to  him  as  to  few  others,  and  he  delighted  to  converse  on 
these  subjects  with  those  about  him  who  enjoyed  his  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  a  most  genial  companion,  alive  to  every  interest, 
kind  hearted,  devoted  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  always  ready  to- 
assist  others  in  giving  aid  and  advice. 
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His  father,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Hunt,  was  a  very  prominent  man 
in  his  day.  Under  the  administration  of  President  Garfield  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  after  Garfield's  death  he  was  sent  to  Eussia  as 
Ambassador  to  represent  the  United  States.  He  died  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1885,  full  of  honors  and  mourned  by  two  great  nations. 

In  Randell  Hunt  the  American  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  prom- 
inent members.  He  will  be  remembered,  not  only  as  an  engineer  of 
high  quality,  but  as  a  man  of  many  virtues  and  broad  i^rinciples,  who 
made  it  the  maxim  of  his  life  to  maintain  fearlessly  an  honest  conviction 
under  all  circumstances. 

He  died  January  24th,  1898,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  May  2d,  1883. 
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NILES  MERIWETHER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  Decembek  28th,  1900. 


Niles  Meriwether  was  born  in  Christian  County,  Ky.,  on  January 
26th,  1830,  of  i3arents  who  came  of  old  Virginia  stock,  and  who  had 
gone  to  Kentucky  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  both  his  jjarents  being  dead,  he  entered  the 
engineering  field,  taking  a  jiosition  as  a  rodman  on  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Kailroad,  then  in  jirocess  of  location.  He  remained  on 
this  railroad,  in  various  positions,  for  five  years. 

In  1853,  he  became  First  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  Railroad  (now  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad),  his 
brother.  Minor  Meriwether,  being  Chief  Engineer.  In  1857,  his 
brother  resigned,  and  Niles  became  Chief  Engineer,  which  position  he 
held  until  1862,  when  the  occupation  of  Memphis  by  the  Union  Army 
made  further  railroad  work  impossible. 

In  1865,  this  road  being  practically  destroyed  by  the  contending 
armies,  he  interested  himself  in  securing  the  means  to  rebuild  it,  in 
■which  he  was  successful. 

In  1868,  he  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Southern  System),  and  held  that  position 
for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  built  the  Middleton  and  Ripley 
Branch  and  extended  the  Tullahma  and  McMinnville  Branch  to  Jasper, 
Tenn.  He  also  constructed  most  of  the  important  bridges  of  this  line 
-which  had  been  much  injured  during  the  war. 

In  1875,  as  Chief  Engineer,  he  took  charge  of  the  consolidated  roads 
formerly  known  as  the  Southern  and  Mississippi  Central,  and  extend- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo,  111. 

In  1877  he  began  the  construction  of  the  Natchez  and  Jackson  Rail- 
road, from  Natchez  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
of  1878  so  dejjleted  the  finances  of  that  country  that  in  the  following 
"winter  the  construction  was  suspended. 

In  February,  1879,  Major  Meriwether  accepted  the  position  of  City 
Engineer  of  Memphis,  and  held  this  office  for  fourteen  years,  during 
■which  time  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  restore  an  almost  ruined 
city  to  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

In  March,  1897,  he  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  branch  of 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  running  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to 
Columbus,  Miss. ,  and  completed  the  Line  in  May,  1899.  His  last  work 
■was  as  Superintending  Engineer  of  Elm  wood  Cemetery,  in  Memphis,, 
■which  occupied  his  time  until  two  weeks  previous  to  his  death. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Betts,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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During  these  fifty-two  years  of  active  work  Major  Meriwether  was 
frequently  called  on  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  consulting  engineer  on 
many  important  pieces  of  engineering  work  all  over  the  South. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers on  November  1st,  1871,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Presi- 
dent of  The  Engineering  Association  of  the  South. 

In  1855  he  married  Miss  Lide  Parker  Smith,  of  Accomac  Co.,  Ya., 
and  their  union  of  forty -five  years  was  a  rarely  happy  one.  His  wife 
and  two  daughters,  Dr.  Lucy  V.  Davies,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Betts,  of  Memphis,  survive  him  and  cherish  his  memory. 
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MARC  JOHN  REISEGER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.*- 


Died  May  26th,  1900. 


Marc  J.  Reiseger  was  born  October  31st,  1861,  near  Groningen,  The- 
Netherlands,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  going  from  the 
high  school  there  to  a  college  at  Delft.  After  concluding  his  college 
career,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  Engineer  in  Charge 
of  Railroad  Bridges,  the  railroads  in  that  country  being  owned  by  the 
Government. 

On  May  1st,  1887,  Mr.  Reiseger  left  his  native  land  for  the  United 
States.  For  a  time  he  worked  as  a  common  laborer  on  the  County 
Court  House  in  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  his  object  being  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  architecture,  etc.  He  next  went  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  i^rominent  architect  there.  In  1888- 
he  left  Grand  Rapids  for  Muskegon,  Mich.,  where  he  had  been  offered 
a  similar  jjosition,  which  he  subsequently  resigned  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  an  office  for  himself  in  the  same  city.  The  business  was  em- 
inently satisfactory.  Among  the  more  prominent  buildings  designed 
by  him  and  erected  under  his  supervision  are  the  North  Muskegon 
School  House,  the  Fox  Cracker  Factory  and  the  Chase  Piano  Factory. 

In  April,  1890,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Greenville,  IVIich.,  with 
the  intention  of  engaging  in  manufacturing  there,  but  in  1891  he  re- 
turned to  Muskegon.  In  1893  he  entered  the  United  States  Engineer- 
ing Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  in  1894  secured  a  position  with 
Keepers  and  Thatcher  Wynkoop,  better  known  as  the  Detroit  Bridge 
and  Iron  Works  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  firm  subsequently  became 
Keepers  and  Thatcher.  While  in  their  employ  he  was  Engineer  in 
charge  of  bridges  built  at  Albion  and  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  and  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  He  was  also  for  a  time  in  the  Company's  office  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  which  occasion  he  prepared  the  plans  for  the  bridge 
erected  by  them  at  Topeka.  In  April,  1899,  Mr.  Reiseger  returned  ta 
Grand  Rapids,  and  organized  the  Grand  Rapids  Bridge  Company,  of 
which  he  became  President  and  General  Manager  on  its  incorijoration, 
January  31st,  1900.  In  addition  to  many  smaller  bridges,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Bridge  Company  built  the  metal-concrete  bridge  at  Battle  Creek,. 
Mich. 

Mr.  Reiseger  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  December  7th,  1898. 

Early  in  1900  Mr.  Reiseger 's  health  began  to  fail,  as  a  result  of  too 
close  application  to  business,  and  on  May  26th,  1900,  he  died  at  his  res- 
idence, 241  North  Prospect  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  tuberculo- 
sis-meningitis. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Paul  van  Deinse,  Esq. 
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WILLIAM  HOWARD  WHITE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  December  11th,  1895. 


William  Howard  White  was  born  in  Waterto-wm,  Mass. ,  on  February 
21st,  1847.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Abijah  and  Harriet  Tilden 
Sturgis  White.  His  father's  sister,  Maria,  was  the  first  wife  of  James 
Eussell  Lowell.  Mr.  White's  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  a- 
little  boy,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  and  brought  up  by  Mrs. 
Francis  George  Shaw,  his  mother's  sister. 

In  July,  1865,  Mr.  White  was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Hai-vard  University,  in  the  course  of  civil  engineering  [magna 
cum,  lau(le),  and  then  commenced  practice  as  a  civil  engineer,  in  which 
profession  he  distinguished  himself  with  great  honor. 

His  first  engineering  work  was  in  connection  with  the  sewerage  of 
New  York  City,  from  August  9th,  1865,  to  January  10th,  1867.  He  then 
became  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  seven  miles  of  the  Sul- 
livan and  Erie  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania,  until  March  14th,  1868. 

From  May  13th,  1868,  to  March  31st,  1870,  he  was  an  Assistant  Engi- 
neer on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  From  1870  to  1873, 
as  Assistant  to  Colonel  Mendell,  U.  S.  Engineers,  he  worked  on  the 
original  survey  of  San  Pedro  Harbor.  The  following  year  he  spent  in 
Europe,  studying  foreign  engineering  and  languages. 

Mr.  White  afterward  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad  System,  covering  about  450  miles.  During 
1879-1883  he  was  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad,  having  charge  of  all  the  engineeiing  work  on  the 
Iowa  lines,  embracing  some  900  miles. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  Mr.  White  again  went  to  Evirope,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  studying  foreign  sanitary  engineering  and  appliances. 

For  seven  years  following  1885  he  was  a  Consulting  Engineer  in  New 
York  City  with  a  branch  office  in  Chicago.  Some  of  the  clients  by  whom 
he  was  consulted  were  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Company,  of  New 
York;  Carey  &  Whitridge,  attorneys  for  an  English  investment  company, 
and  Messrs.  Morton,  Bliss  &  Company,  of  New  York.  On  the  strength 
of  reports  made  by  him  the  Pillsbury  &  Washburn  Mills,  at  Minne 
apolis,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  20  000  bbls.  of  flour  per  day, 
were  purchased,  and  action  taken  on  properties  in  Kentucky  aggregating 
S5  000  000  in  value. 

Mr.  White  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  March  5th,  1873,  and  served  as  a  Director  for  the  year  1886. 

In  1878  Mr.  White  was  married  to  Margaret  Howard  Parker,  of  New 
*  Memoir  prepared  by  W.  A.  NichoUs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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York  City,  and  in  the  fall  of  1892  tliey  went  to  Eedlands,  Cal.,  from 
South  Orange,  N.  J. ,  with  their  three  children,  seeking  a  milder  climate 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  "White's  failing  health.  Some  months  previous  to 
this  Mr.  White  had  visited  Redlands  and  purchased  24  acres  of  orange 
lands,  and  here  he  built  a  home. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force,  and  always  iDrominently 
identified  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided.     He  died  in  Redlands,  December  11th,  1895. 

His  last  professional  work  was  the  giving  of  expert  testimony,  from 
the  bed  from  which  he  never  was  to  arise,  before  a  Commission, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superior  Court,  in  a  suit  involving 
important  questions  in  water  development  near  Eedlands. 

Mr.  White  presented  several  valuable  papers  before  the  Society,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  discussions. 
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DOMINIK  LINDENTHAL,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  Jtxne  7th,  1900. 


The  cabled  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  Dominik  Lindenthal, 
Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  on  June  7th,  1900,  in  Cuba,  came  to  his 
family  and  friends  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  They  knew 
that  his  health  was  aflfected,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  a  fatal 
termination.  A  letter  from  him,  received  the  day  before  his  death,  had 
announced  to  his  family  his  intention  to  return  to  New  York  on  July 
1st,  and  that  he  had  already  engaged  his  home  jjassage. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Cuban  Steel  Ore  Com,pany,  opening  up  iron  ore  quarries,  and  build- 
ing shipping  docks  and  a  railroad  at  Guama,  about  35  miles  east  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  It  was  not  his  first  work  in  Cuba,  he  having  been 
there  several  times  before  on  the  surveys  and  construction  of  different 
railroads. 

He  had,  years  before,  successfully  resisted  an  attack  of  yellow  fever, 
and  therefore  was  thought  to  be  inured  to  the  trojiical  climate.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  1900,  he  began  to  suffer  from  malarial  fever,  from 
which  he  obtained  temporary  relief  during  a  business  trip  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1900.  Foreseeing  that,  during  the  coming 
hot  season,  his  weakened  health  would  not  endure  the  strain  of  the 
great  responsibility  of  the  important  work  entrusted  to  him,  he  had 
given  notice,  to  the  officers  of  the  Company,  of  his  resignation,  which 
had  been  accepted  very  reluctantly.  He  returned  to  Cuba  in  the 
middle  of  May  merely  to  prepare  his  work  for  transference  to  his  suc- 
cessor. But  immediately  after  his  arrival  there  he  had  a  relapse;  the 
attacks  of  malarial  fever  became  more  severe,  and  his  mind  became 
affected.  For  four  days  he  neither  ate  nor  slept,  and  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
he  killed  himself  with  a  revolver,  while  unwatched. 

He  was  then  thirty -four  years  of  age,  in  the  fairest  years  of  mature 
manhood,  having  been  born  in  Bruenn,  Austria,  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1866.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dominik  Lindenthal,  a  sub- 
stantial burgher  and  master  cabinet  maker,  who  died  in  1889.  The 
Lindenthals  belonged  to  that  now  mostly  extinct  tyjje  of  German 
biirgher  families,  in  which  the  membership  in  the  craft  or  guild  had 
descended  with  the  old  home  and  traditions  from  father  to  son  for 
generations. 

Dominik,  named  after  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  at  fii-st  in- 
tended to  continue  the  business  and  family  traditions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  to  become  an  artistic  cabinet  maker.     But  his  natural  brightness 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Paul  S.  King,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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and  intense  desire  for  study  led  to  his  being  sent  to  college  (Staats 
Gymnasium),  first  in  Bruenn  and  then  in  Triest,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  near  the  head  of  the  class.  He  was  regularly  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  the  year  1885  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
to  the  practice  of  which  he  then  looked  forward  as  his  professional 
ambition.  At  the  same  time  he  complied  with  his  military  obligations 
-as  a  one-year  volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  he  had  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

Besides  his  classical  studies,  he  had  also  obtained  through  his 
elder  brother  Ernst,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  that  time  in  Triest, 
a  thorough  education  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  when,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1887,  he  was  invited  by  his  eldest  brother  Gustav,  then  a  civil 
engineer  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  come  to  the  United  States,  he  came  over 
well  prepared  for  an  engineering  career,  which  he  then  preferred. 

His  first  experience  was  in  the  shops  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which  he  entered  as  a  workman,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  i^ractical  work  in  the  machine  shop  from  the  bottom 
ni^;  he  passed  on  to  building  operations  and  the  construction  of 
machinery  foundations. 

From  there  he  stepped  into  the  position  of  leveler  and  drafts- 
man on  the  Wheeling  and  Harrisburg  Railroad,  where  he  was  under 
ihe  direction  of  Paul  S.  King,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Engineer  in  Charge 
of  Surveys. 

His  ability  and  love  of  hard  work  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  the 
Juragua  Iron  Company  for  the  engineering  staff,  and  sent  to  Cuba  to 
survey  and  construct  a  railroad  and  iron  ore  mines  in  the  rugged 
country  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  w^here  he  was  employed  until  April, 
1889. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  occujjied  the  jjosition  of  Assistant 
Engineer  on  the  surveys  for  the  extension,  at  that  time  contemjilated, 
to  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  the  Maryland  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Baltimore  Belt  Railroad,  which  work  was  in  charge  of  John  B.  Bott, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  as  Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  under  Gustav 
Xiindenthal,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  as  Chief  Engineer. 

In  1890  he  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  foundations, 
masonry  and  superstructure  for  the  McKeesport  and  Duquesne  High- 
way Bridge  across  the  Monongahela  River,  of  which  his  brother  Gustav 
was  the  Chief  Engineer. 

From  this  position,  he  stejjped  into  a  Division  En  gineership  on  the 
extension  and  double  tracking  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  from 
Sayre,  Pa.,  to  B^^fi■alo,  N.  Y. ,  under  his  former  chief  and  friend,  P.  S. 
King,  as  Chief  Engineer.  On  this  work  he  was  employed  until  July, 
1892. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  on  his  second  trijD  to 
•Cuba,  as  chief  of  a  party  of  surveyors  for  the  railroad  to  the  man- 
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ganese  mines,  for  the  PoniiiDO  Mining  and  Transportation  Company,  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  wliich  work  he  remained  until  January,  1893. 

Again  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  became  Accountant 
Engineer  for  Coleman,  Ryan  and  Brown,  contractors  for  the  new 
<3roton  Dam,  Croton-on-Hudson,  where  he  remained  until  October, 
1895. 

His  next  jiosition  was  as  Accountant  Engineer  for  H.  H.  Brown, 
contractor  for  the  revision  and  improvements  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 

In  all  these  positions  he  had  occasion  to  acquire  great  exi3erience  in 
the  practical  execution  of  work  and  in  the  handling  of  working  forces 
on  a  large  scale.  He  was  highly  regarded  for  his  technical  ability, 
sterling  honesty  and  untiring  industry,  which  made  him  to  his  em- 
ployers a  very  valuable  man. 

In  1897  Dominik  became  office  assistant  to  his  brother  Gustav,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  moved  his  engineering  office  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  York.  His  skill  as  a  fine  draftsman  and  designer  found  a  ready 
field  in  his  brother's  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  he  went  the  third  time  to  Cuba,  again  with  his 
former  chief,  Paul  S.  King.  This  was  the  work  for  the  Cuban  Steel 
Ore  Company,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  memoir,  and  from 
which  Mr.  King,  through  ill  health,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  the 
autumn  of  1899,  leaving  Dominik  Lindenthal  as  his  successor.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  surveys  and  construction  for  the  railroad,  ore 
docks,  and  the  oijening  of  the  iron  ore  quarries,  when  his  untimely 
death  occurred. 

Of  his  immediate  family,  a  widow  and  a  daughter  of  four  years 
survive. 

By  his  employers  the  deceased  was  highly  regarded  for  his  integrity 
and  manliness,  and  by  his  closer  friends  for  his  accomplishments  as  an 
educated  man.  He  was  a  linguist,  who  had  mastered — in  addition  to 
his  native  tongue  of  German — English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Bohemian;  and  was  an  accomplished  jjerformer  on  the  piano — a  lover 
of  music.  His  reticent  manner  did  not  invite  easy  friendship,  but 
those  friends  whom  he  had  loved  him  dearly,  and  mourn  deeply  his 
all  too  early  death. 

There  was  every  prospect  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  attained 
a,  high  reputation  in  his  chosen  j^rofession  for  executive  ability  and 
sound  judgment  in  the  direction  and  organization  of  engineering  and 
construction  work,  which  was  more  to  his  taste  than  the  designing  work 
in  the  office,  in  which  he  was  also  very  proficient. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  March  4th,  1896.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  the 
German  Technical  Society  of  New  Y''ork,  in  the  reorganization  and 
direction  of  which,  as  one  of  the  officers,  he  had  taken  a  conspicuous 
part. 
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JOSEPH  RUGGLES  RICHARDS,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E* 


Died  Septembeb  28th,  1900. 


Joseph  Euggles  Eicliards,  oldest  child  of  Wyatt  Kichards  (bom  at 
Hard  wick,  Mass.,  March  8th,  1802,  died  in  Boston,  February  9th,  1872), 
and  Sarah  Page  Ruggles  (born  at  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  June  9th,  1796,  mar- 
ried April  5th,  1827,  died  in  Boston,  March  17th,  1878),  was  born  at  63 
Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  February  18th,  1828. 

He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  passing 
through  the  various  grades  of  the  Mayhew  School,  on  Chardon  St. ,  and, 
finally,  being  graduated  from  the  English  High  School  in  the  year  1845, 
winaing  one  of  the  six  Franklin  Medals  for  scholarship.  Jle  was  espe- 
cially good  in  mathematics,  a  taste  which  followed  him  all  through  his 
l^rofessional  life;  nothing  pleasing  him  more  than  to  work  up  a  truss  or 
difficult  problem  in  construction,  or  to  figure  out  the  dimension  figures 
on  a  set  of  plans,  working  for  an  hour  at  a  time  to  find  the  missing 
inch  to  tie  a  column  of  figures.  When  he  had  finished,  one  was  sure  the 
figures  were  correct.  His  natural  taste  for  drawing  is  shown  in  the 
many  drawings  he  made  when  a  boy. 

His  expense  accounts,  carefully  kept  from  youth  up,  bear  witness  to 
his  biisinesslike  methods. 

Under  the  date  of  October  6th,  1845,  he  records : 

"I,  J.  R.  Richards,  this  day  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Gridley  J.  F. 
Bryant,  4  Court  Street  (Boston),  for  the  purpose  of  serving  my  appren- 
ticeship under  him  in  the  Architectural  profession.  Seventeen  years  old 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1845." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  began  to  receive  regular  pay,  in  ever 
increasing  amounts  as  the  half  years  went  by,  turning  also  many  an 
honest  penny  by  over  work,  writing,  translating  French,  and  odd  w^ork 
on  his  own  account. 

The  many  embryo  architects  who  worked  with  him  under  Mr. 
Bryant,  then  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  architects  in  the 
country,  will  bear  witness  to  Mr.  Richards'  faithfulness  and  ability, 
and  tell  with  admiration  of  the  amount  of  work  he  could  "  throw  oflf. " 

The  systematic  time  cards  or  diaries  he  kept  show  where  each  hour 
was  spent;  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  works  he  undertook  is 
remarkable. 

On  January  1st,  1853,  he  opened  an  office  on  his  own  account  at  46 
Court  St. ,  corner  of  Tremont  St. ,  Boston,  in  a  building  famous  from  the 
names  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  associated  with  it,  and  famous  later 
for  having  Daniel  Webster  as  a  tenant. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  William  P.  Richards,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  July,  1865,  the  firm  of  Eichards  and  Park  was  formed  by  the 
admission  of  William  S.  Park,  his  brother-in-law.  The  firm  was  dis- 
solved in  1872,  Mr.  Richards  continuing  the  business  alone. 

On  October  1st,  1880,  he  admitted  his  son  William  P.  Richards  into 
partnership  with  himself,  ending  it  only  with  his  death  on  September 
'28th,  1900. 

His  list  of  clients  contains  the  names  of  many  honored  people,  and 
his  work,  though  principally  confined  to  the  neighboring  States, 
extended  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  CaUfomia, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Florida  and  Minnesota. 

The  City  of  Boston  early  employed  him,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
he  designed  for  it  schools,  engine-houses,  armories,  stables  and  other 
structures. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  also  appears  early,  as  a  client,  and  at 
intervals  up  to  a  recent  date.  At  one  time  he  made  plans  for  work  on 
the  State  House,  and  at  another  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  on 
extensive  alterations  to  it,  executed  for  them  by  Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Bryant. 

The  State  Capitol  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  was  erected  under  his  super- 
vision, the  drawings  of  another  architect  being  handed  to  him  to  carry 
out  and  finish,  and  in  1885-86  he  designed  and  executed  an  annex  to 
this  building  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  State  Library. 

Harvard,  Amherst  Agricultural,  Dartmouth,  Williams  and  Hamilton 
Colleges,  also  Baker  University,  Kansas,  aiJjjear  on  his  books;  and  he 
erected  important  buildings  for  them. 

The  cities  of  Cambridge,  Brookline,  LoweU,  Woburn,  Blackstone, 
Mass.,  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  employed  him  on  schools  and  various  pubHc 
works. 

The  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Franklin  each  had  their  Court  Houses 
enlarged  and  remodelled  by  him. 

A  stone  church  in  Oreeufield  and  a  brick  church  in  Taunton  show 
his  ability,  as  also  brick  and  stone  libraries  in  West  Brooktield,  Green- 
field, Sudbury  (the  latter  again  enlarged  in  1894),  the  Waverly  House,  in 
Charlestown,  and  the  Crawford  House,  in  Boston. 

Numerous  large  stores  and  business  blocks,  and  to^vn,  city  and 
summer  houses  in  Boston  and  neighboring  towns  were  planned  and 
carried  out  by  him. 

Among  his  more  recent  and  larger  works  are  the  "Jarvis"  and 
"  Stanstead  "  apartment  houses  in  Cambridge,  "White"  apartment 
house.  Commonwealth  Ave. ,  Boston,  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  Building 
in  Woburn,  Royal  Arcanum  Building,  Boston,  and  Colored  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Building,  Boston. 

Throughout  his  entire  practice  it  had  been  his  custom  to  lay  out  and 
do  most  of  the  important  oflice  and  outside  work  himself;  his  draughts- 
men, in  consequence,  few  in  number,  doing  what  he  could  not  accom- 
plish in  the  busy  days. 
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Of  him  The  American  Architect  and  Btiilding  Nexos  sjDeaks,  as  one: 

"^Whose  unfailing  courtesy  and  interest  in  artistic  matters  had  made 
him  for  many  years  a  favorite  in  the  profession.  Although  his  works 
belong  rather  to  the  last  generation  than  to  this,  he  carried  out  in  his 
younger  days  very  many  mercantile  and  other  buildings,  characterized 
by  a  quiet  good  taste  which  was  then  jaerhaps  the  best  quality  that  such 
architecture  could  show." 

Outdoor  sketching  in  pencil  and  water  color  was  a  constant  pleasure 
to  him,  and  his  leisure  moments  in  the  office  were  often  taken  up  in 
working  with  his  brush.  A  large  collection  of  pictures  and  studies 
give  evidence  of  a  remarkable  taste  and  talent  for  water-color 
painting. 

As  the  years  passed  he  gradually  left  more  and  more  of  the  office 
work  and  outside  duties  to  the  younger  partner,  but, without  fail,  except 
when  sickness  prevented,  and  that  rarely,  would  come  to  the  office  and 
attend  to  his  duties. 

At  the  close  of  office  hours,  except  for  rare  occasions,  home  was  the 
next  object  in  view,  and,  arrived  there,  it  would  again  be  a  rare  occasion, 
as  time  went  by,  for  him  to  spend  the  evening  away,  though  he  was 
peculiarly  sociable  in  his  temperament  and  enjoyed  the  comjjany  of  his 
friends.  Masonic  cares  occupied  his  time  early  in  his  career,  but  he 
gradually  dropj^ed  the  active  cares  and  attendance  at  meetings.  He 
was  admitted  to  Amicable  Lodge,  Cambridgeport,  in  August,  1856;  St. 
Paul's  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  in  1859,  and  Boston  Commandery,  Knights 
Templars,  in  1860. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Phillips  of  South  Natick,  Mass.,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Clarissa  Brackett  Phillii^s,  on  August  27th,  1851,  and 
commenced  housekeeping  in  Cambridge,  where  he  watched  the  gradual 
building  ujj  of  residences,  schools  and  library  on  the  acres  of  vacant 
land  near  him.  To  reach  his  Boston  office,  he  profited  by  the  slow 
change  fi-om  omnibus  to  horse  car,  and  from  horse  to  electric  car,  the 
first  horse  cars  from  Cambridge  passing  his  door.  The  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road had  a  branch  track  almost  to  Harvard  Square,  now  discontinued, 
which  he  used  on  first  coming  to  Cambridge. 

His  wife  and  daughter  and  one  of  two  sons  survive  him. 

As  a  referee,  he  acted  accejitably  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  as 
executor  or  administrator  he  settled  up  several  estates  successfully  and 
happily.  As  Trustee  for  the  North  End  Savings  Bank  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  rarely  lost  a  meeting  with  his  co-trustees,  and  his  advice  on 
investments  in  real  estate  was  invaluable. 

Though  actively  interested  in  the  political  life  of  the  town  and 
State,  and  never  failing  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote,  he  never  accepted 
public  office. 

On  May  22d,  1867,  he  attended  the  first  meeting  called  by  the  archi- 
tects of  Boston  for  the  jjuriiose  of  forming  a  Society  of  Architects,  and 
on  September  3d  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  Member,  which  membership  he 
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kept  up  until  his  death.  He  was  a  loyal  member  to  that  Society  and 
his  fellow  architects,  was  ever  ready  to  help  it  or  them,  and  his 
fairly  regular  presence  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be 
missed. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers on  February  4th,  1880,  and,  though  distance  from  New  York  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  the  meetings,  he  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  Annual  Meetings  and  Annual  Conventions 
which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  Society,  and,  when 
he  could,  joined  these  gatherings. 
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JOHN  MONTOOMERY  TOUCEY,  F.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  September  29th,  1898. 


John  Montgomery  Toucey  was  born  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  on  July 
30th,  1829.  He  prepared  for  Trinity  College,  but,  finding  that  his 
tastes  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  he  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  After  pursuing  that  profession  for  two  years,  he 
began  railroad  work  as  a  station  agent  at  Plymouth,  now  Thomaston, 
on  the  line  of  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction. 

Soon  after,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road between  Waterbury  and  Winsted — heavy  freshets  having  severely 
damaged  it — and  was  highly  commended  for  the  rapidity  with  which, 
the  work  was  carried  out  under  his  direction.  He  was  married  in 
1851,  and  secured  employment  with  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  and,  subsequently,  as  a  freight  agent  on  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railroad.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Comjsany,  as  a  passenger  conductor,  and  after- 
ward became  its  agent  at  East  Albany.  In  1862,  Samuel  Sloan,  then 
President  of  the  road,  appointed  him  Trainmaster,  and  so  well  were 
his  duties  performed  that  he  was  apjsointed  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  1867. 

In  the  same  year  he  resigned,  to  accept  the  office  of  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  but 
retained  the  office  only  two  months,  as  he  was  recalled  to  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  and  made  its  General  Superintendent  in  full  charge 
of  the  line.  He  continued  in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  road  after 
the  consolidation  with  the  New  York  Central  in  1869,  and  in  1881  his 
authority  was  extended  over  the  lines  west  of  Albany.  In  February, 
1890,  the  office  of  General  Manager  was  created  for  Mr.  Toucey,  and 
this  office  he  held  until  it  was  abolished,  eight  years  later,  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Callaway  as  President.  A  month  later  he  presented 
his  resignation,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  half-pay. 

For  forty-three  years  Mr.  Toucey  was  a  responsible  officer  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  resolution,  his  dominant  trait  being  unwearying 
fidelity ;  and  he  had,  in  particular,  the  gift  of  managing  trains  and 
moving  passengers  and  traffic  expeditiously  and  at  minimum  cost. 
He  was  bold  in  assuming  responsibility,  but  had  a  keen  desire  to 
learn  what  was  best  in  the  practice  of  others.  In  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  he  was  genial  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  the  older  men  in  the  service  were  strongly  attached  to  him 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  the  Secretary  from  papers  on  file  at  the  House  of  the  Society. 
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on  account  of  his  friendly  interest  in  their  associations,  his  unosten- 
tatious charity,  and  his  management  of  the  Christmas  dinners  pro- 
vided for  the  men. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Toueey  for 
many  improvements.  He  was  first  to  introduce  interlocking  switches 
in  the  United  States.  These  were  placed  in  the  Grand  Central  Yard. 
The  present  circular  form  of  scoop  for  taking  water  for  locomotives 
from  a  tank  between  the  tracks  is  due  to  his  experiments  at  Montrose 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wm.  Buchanan.  He  was  Manager  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station  at  the  time  the  entire  system  of  tracks  was 
changed  at  that  locality,  and  proposed  and  urged  the  abolition  of  the 
■crossings  at  grade. 

At  the  World's  Congress  of  Railways,  in  London  in  1895,  as  a 
result  of  the  profound  impression  made  by  Mr.  Toueey 's  remarks, 
with  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  Empire  State  Express,  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  continental  lines  have  inspected  the  track  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  have  made  reports  to  their  companies  con- 
firming Mr.  Toucey's  statements.  At  the  Congress  Mr.  Toueey  was 
accorded  great  respect  as  a  rei^resentative  American  railroad  man. 

Mr.  Toueey  wrote  little  besides  his  personal  and  official  corre- 
spondence, seldom  spoke  in  jjublic,  and  was  reluctant  to  appear  in 
conspicuous  positions.  His  personality,  therefore,  was  known  to 
comparatively  few,  save  those  with  whom  he  had  business  relations. 
He  had  taken  little  rest  from  active  work  since  his  first  engagement 
in  his  boyhood,  and  he  suffered  from  illness  for  several  months  before 
his  death. 

Mr.  Toueey  became  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  May  17th,  1870. 
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